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ON THE DiTES OP THE SAKl ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

BT BEOPESSOE P, KIELHOEN, C. I. E. GOTTIKGBN. 

(Continued from Fol, JXJXT. page 184.) 

II. — IBEEGTJIiAB DATES.l 
L — Dates -witli Current Titbis. 

(a). — Dates with Dttar& 7 a 9 a>samkr&atis.^ 

123. — S. U04. — Imer, at Sravam Belgola, No. 124, p. 94. Date of a grant of the 
Hoysa{a Vtraballala; — 

Eaka-varshada sayirada nfira nSlkeneya PlaT8-aamTatsarada Paushya-bohnla-tadige 
8u(Su}kraTarad uttar4yaua-8ankr&ntiy>endn. 

In S. 1104 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Hava, the DttarA* 
yaija-samkrftnti took place 6 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, A. D. 
1181, during the third titU of the dark half, which commenced 0 h- 30 m. after mean sunrise 
of the same day, and ended 2 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

124. — S. 1182. — Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 0. S., Vol. V. p. 177 ; Jour. Bo. As. Sot. Tol. IV. 
p. 105. Ter wan copper-plate inscription of Kimvadfivariya of Kalyina : — 

'Sri-Bakull82 varsh&Baudra-samvatsarS I Fushya-Tadisaptami(m!)Sa(&a)ni-ddn4 I ... 
uttatftyaparsadikr4nti-par7ani , . . 

In S. 1182 endied, which by the southern luni*solar system was Baudrsj the Uttarfi- 
yaha>8aihkr&ati took place 16 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1260, during the 7th titU of the darkhalf, which commenced on the same day, 18 h. 19 m., 
find ended on the following day, 12 h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. 

125. — S. 1448. ~ 4s. Bet. Vol. IIL p. 49. Kj^hlpura cqpper-plalie inscription of 
Kyishparfiya of Vijayanagara ; ■— 

* One thousand four hundred and forty-eight years of the 8 ae&d 4 . , . being elapsed j 
... in the year Vyaya, in the month of Pushya, when the aun was entering Haoara, in 
the dark fortnight, on the day of Bhtigu, and on that venerable iHhif the taith of the moon ; 
. . . under the constellation of ViUkhA* 

> 0{ tiisM dates the io’Oormghnre been airnd; emoined by Dr. Pteet: Koo. 127, 12^ ISO, ISS, 1S7, lOS, 
l6!»-t68, 170, ITS, l78-lS0,18t> 183,188 md 191 O&er siegolar dates Will be marked wnush in tuy cbronological 
]j«t,belew> 

* Coaq^ alw Nea. U8 and 151, below. 
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Il S. 144S ea:pirerj, v.-Li-I; i.y Bouthern luni-«olar system wa.s Vyaya, theMalcara- 
t :ii3kranta u 'k ; : . 3 J 'i. o:> .ifier nwni. snnriie ef Friday, 28t3i December, A. l>, 1520, 

•i ; ti"; Iji:. ^ '■ i “! ;Urk iaif, wbJeii :u7irineni*v^l 2 b. 2i> m. after mean snnrise o£ fche 

fi'iv ; -M. ^.]iv "ajiie il.iv the etiteii&d TiS€tkM 7 h, 53 m. after mean sunrise, 

(b). — A date with a Ki'ishtjLa-jayantl. 

]:i — S 1452. — *! ' **, VoT IV. p, 32‘.^ and \^j1* XII. p, 214| No. 1^5. Haribar inscription 

r.f Jtar iv:* iji : — 

,1, vJ'-, — >r3-‘ ;; ^^JkJl^J:^ya-!*^Vdv/Jlbaria-h^lka-^ar^?ha 2452 Vikru(k|ri)ti-saii;vatsnrada 
>*r v ir* i-b;. i y S5mavAra Jayazhtl-pu^yak&ladalli feri-K!ru(k|i) 8 hi 3 LaTatara- 

samayadalli. 

In S. 1452 expired, wlilcb by the southern limi-solar system was Vikpita, the Sth tlihi 
vf *.b*‘ d;irk hulf i’f the amuHia Sravaiia c^ymtaenced 12 b. 45 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
1 "th A. D. 1530, and ended 10 h, 12 rn. after mean sunrise of the following day, 

(e). — Other dates with current Tithis. 

127. — ' S, 860. — VoL X. p. 104, and VoL XVIII. p. 316. Mabakuta pillar 
in.v;riptiou of the Mauu'nimauta Bappuvarasa: — 

(L. 6), — 'Sakunripa-kitl-atita-sa[m]vatsara-satamgal=enta nn(nii)ra ajivatta araneja Jaya- 
biQnil vutsaratla KArtta^rtti) ka-su(sa)ddha-pafiebamiyum BudhavArad-aiidu[m]. 

In S, 856 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 6th ftVn 
vf the brisifht half of KArttika commenced 2 b. 42 m. after mean snnrise of Wednesday, 15th 
October, A. D. b34, and ended 0 h. 30 in. after mean sunrise of the following day. [By the 
niean-^ign .‘System Java had ended on the 6th December, A. D. 933, in 'S. 856 current ; and 
Kai'tiika-sudi 5 of S. 85C current was Saturday, 26th October, A. D. 933.] 

128. — S, 1001. — Hultzscb, South Ind, Ttiscr. VoL L p. 55 ; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 431. Date 
of the ap|>ointiueiit of Tira-Chudad^va as viceroy of Y6ng! : — 

(il. 76). i>ak4b<le sa5i-khsdvay4mdu-gamt6 Siiiih-&dhir6d6(dhA) ravau 
chaihdrS vriddbiraati trayoda^-tithau vftrd C3lnr6r=Vvriichik6 
kgnS«tba Srava^d. 

In S. 1001 current the Sixhha-saihkrftnti took place (and the solar Bhddrapada com- 
menced) 8 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th July, A, D. 1078 ; and the day of the date is 
Thursday, 23r(i August, A. D, 1078^ when the 13th titki of the bright half (of the lunar 
BliAdrapads) commenced 0 h. 30 m. and ended 23 h. 51 m.,* and when the nakshatra was ISravana 
up to 7 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise. 

129. — S, 1084. — Ante, YoL XL p. 12. Anauiko?^ inscription of Rndradeva of the 
KAkatya or Kakatiya dynasty : — 

(L. 6). — Saka-varslwMpaultt 1064 vunem{i ChitrabhAnu-saravatsara M4gha-&t 13 YaddavAra- 
miiitAmiju. 

In II, 1084 expired, which by the southern luni-eolar system was ChitrahhAnu, the 
13th titki of fche bright half of M&gha corntnenced 2 h, 29 m. after mean sunrise of Saturdayt 
19th January, A, Dt 1163, and ended Sh. 58 m* after mean snnrise of the following day. 

ISO.— tk llSCk Sir, and OU-Xea. Inner, No. 112. Tipwalli inscription of the 

Blvagiri^YMaira Si&ghafa U. 

1160 (in figures, L 77), the Mfimalambi Mfieirfsera ; Thursdi^, the third day of 
the hdlghl fortnight of Phi%uiiiii«^ 

* % Hr. ftu % IHMdI's eaiM s il sal i ii eiw, aeoardiag to tiw prsteiiiSfizjaeiddkivb^ tha titH eommsaced 1 h. 

lil la. aflir aeiirits ol the tharAy, aad saM SH m, after saarisi of tiia foJtowiar day. 
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In S. 1160 current^ whit* ?i bv the southern luni-solar system was Hdmalamba, tbt t hiiNj 
tithi t;f the bright hiii of Phiilguiia cjmmt^iiced b h* 22 m. after meaii saurise of Thursday, lath 
February, A. D. and ended 3 b, after meau sanrise of the following day, 

131. — S* 1189. ^ Ante^ VuL XII. p. 101, Date of an Ohl-Xiaarese iuseriptiusi at 
Kadakidt — 

(L, 1), •— 'Sri*Sa:'sa)kavarasa(rsh3) 1189 PrsbhaYSrsaravatsaratia Magha-ftu(sn)dha(ddbri) 
5 Su(au)kravaradahi, 

In S. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prabhava, the 5th 
ii^Uoi the bright half of Mdglia C07miienced 2 h. 42 m. after mean nun rme of Friday, 2t*tli 
January, A. 0, 1268, and ended 4 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise of tlie following day. 

132. — S. 1192« — Mysore Inscr^ No, 172, p, 325. Somuathpur inscription of the Hoysala 
Narsisirhha HI, : — 

^ The Saka year 1192, the year Sukla, the mouth Ashadlia, the 12tli day of the iiioon*s 
increase, Wednesday.’ 

In S. 1192 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sukla, the T2th tflhi 
of the bright half of Ashadha eotnmemed 2 h, 25 m. after meau sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
June, A. D. 1269, and ended about sunrise of the following day, 

133. — S. 1201,— Ante, Vol. XII. p. 101, Date of au Old-Kanaie^^c iuscripfcu^n at 
Kadakol 

(L, 1). — 'Sriiuattt-Ss(8a)karara5a(rsha) 1201 Pram&thi-samvaisarada Bhadrapada-su(Ku)- 
ddha-chliat[t*]i SdmaTArad-amda. 

In S. 1201 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramftthin, the 6th 
tif /a' of the bright half of BhMrapada eommetkced 4t\i^ 19 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
14th August, A, D, 1279, and ended 3 h, 20 m. after mean sunrise of the folio vring day, 

134. — S, 1277, — Ante, Vol. XU. p- 212, No. 64. Mysore Inscr, No. 1, p. 3. Chitaldurg 
inscription of Bukkar&ya-Vodeya of Hosapattoa (and afterwards of Vi]ayauagai*a):— 

Sa(iSa)ka-varusha 1277 3Can umat harsamvacbhchha(tsa)rada JS(jyai)shta(ahtha)-sudhdha- 
(ddha) 7 S6 ( t, e, SOmaTAra). 

In S. 1277 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 7th 
Utlii of the bright half of Jyaish|ha commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 13th 
May, A. D. 1355, and ended 1 h, 17 m. after meau sunrise of the following day. 

135. — S. 1296. — Hnltzsch, South Ind* Inecr. Vol. I. p, 104. Inscription on the south 
wall of a Man(Japa at the base of the Tirnmalai rock : — 

' On the day of nahshaira) UttiraftAdi (u e* nttwa-bhadrapadA), which corresponds 
to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the former half of the month of Bhanus of the Ananda 
year, which was current after the 'Saka year 1296 (had passed)^ 

In S. 1296 expired, which by the southern luni-solar s^Tstem was Ananda, the Bhanub- 
sadakrAnti took place (and the solar Pausba commenced) 29 h. 21 m. after mean snnrise of the 
27th November, A. B. 1374; and the day of the date is Monday, 11th December, A. B. 1374 
when the 8th tithi of the bright half (of the lunar Pausha) commenced 3 h« 41 m., and when the 
moon entered IJttara-bhadxapadA 3 h, 17 m. after mean sunrise. 

136* — 8- 1560. — Path Skr, and Old-Km^ Imcr, No. 237 ; Mysore Jnser, No, 119, p. 218. 
Date in a stone inscription at Hallbtd 

‘^alivAhana-Baka 1560 (in figures, h 9)^ the Ihrasa s&^atsara ; IThuraday, the fifth day 
of the bright fortnight of PhAlguna,’ 
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In S. 1560 current, v i. if ]; l y ^ soutixern Inni-solar system was Ifevara, the 5tb iiiU oi 
tbehri-;,^ f ri./il/Jii.a 112m- after mean saurihe of Thursday, 8 th February, 

A I 1' ii;. ♦ •' ;i. nS’tcr Juvau ^unribe of the foilow’iiig day* 

] s7, — S, 1619, - Vui , 1 hi It:scr, Nos. 35 and 229 ; Mysore Jnst'r.Ho. 114, 

p, i-'ll. I and bt«;iie inscriptions of Gopiila Gauda, ‘lord of the Avati 

3ti5d/ 

" KdivA]::i! lfl9. the t&Tara smhvaisara ; Saturday, the fifteenth day of the bright 

f on nigh? i*f iMr.ig]ja.’ 

In S 2619 expired, wliicb by the southern luni-solar system was f^vara, the full-moon 
ti:?,/ -d M.iglia j>Lme7irni 6 lu 52 m, after mean sunrise of Saturday, I5th January, A. D. 
aiid i iiut J b 2i, 57 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

i.’H. — S. 1714. — Jri!h. Snrcey of South. Indta^ Vol. IV. p. 42. Date of a stone inscrip- 
tion at Tirapiarahkiiiirani ; — 

• Oil . . . Wednesday, the fourth tzfJn^ of the month of Pangu^i in the year Parltftpi, 
wliich was <‘nrreiit after the 1714th elapsed year of the Saliviihaua Saka, and on the second day® 
of the light foruiiglit in wliieh the asteribrn of Bdvatl, the yoga named StHa^® and the Jcarana 
Plllava-lv/r#/ri<i were in con junction.’ 

In S. 1714 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was ParidhftTiii, the month 
Psngupi ( /. c, the stdar Chaitiu) commenced, by the Surya-siddhanta, 14 h. 49 m., and by the 
Aryu-sidtihanta, 11 b. 54 m. after mean sunrise of the 10th March, A. D. 1793 ; accordingly, 
by the Aiya-siddiwiita, the fourth day of the solar month was Wednesday, 13th March, N. S., 
A, D. 1793. Ou this day the second itthi of the bright half (of the lunar Chaitra of the luni- 
solar Salca year 1735 expii*ed) and the Jcarava B&lava commenced 3 h. 20 m,, the nakslzatra was 
BdTatt from H h. 32 m., and the y6ga Sukla up to 9 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — Bates with Wrong Saha Yean^ but Correet Jovian YearsA 

139. — S. 775. — Aute^ Vol. XIIL p. 134. Kanheri inscription of the R^htrakfifa 
Ain6ghavarsha I. : — - 

(L. 1), — Bakanripa-kal4t!ta-SBim7atsara4at8shu saptasu panicha<<saptatishwaaiukatah [api 
saihvaltsaztiHah 775 tad-autaiggata-Praifipatl-sasva(mva}tear-antahplti'Asvina-va}iula-dTii}ja- 
[yam Budhi]din5. 

By the southern lant-solar system prajftpati was S. T7S (not 776) expired, and by the 
sneau-aigu i^stem Prajapati lasted fnwu the ^th November, A. D. 850, to the 22nd November 
A. 1). 851 ; and during this time (by both systems in IL 773 expired) the second Htht of the 
dark half of the amenta Asvina ended 10 h. 29 m» after mean sunrise of Wednesday, Ifith 
September, A. D. 851. 

140. — B. 1063* — Ante, VoL XIL p. 126, Anjanfiri inscription of the YIdav. 
MMsfmmia Siu^adlva : — 

(K 1). — f»aka<«aiKivat 1063 l>aiiidubM-SBnivat«kr4miaxggata- Jjfishtha-sud pamcha- 
i$tyAm S6m4 AuugidhA^a a ic Bhaiir fi flSddba-jfigfi asyfim samvatsaxa-maim-paksha-di^ 
apAnrvlyliii 

In the year Bimdublil, which by ^ aomlhem liml*s^ar system was 8L 1064 (not 
106^ iaipbrady the ISth iiiM of the bright half of Jjaiahtha ^mded 13 h» 32 m. after mean 
swim ol MbSMley, lltfc liay. A* D. 1142 ; and on this day tlie naMatra was AnurftdhA ud 
to 13 h. 47 m*, and the ySgm Biddba from 2 h» 38 m. after mean sunrise. 

i ihMid W* darJ » • mki/ 

f 0)WfawiteNoa.l4|,|ffiBll8S»Ws^ 


«Th|ii3iott!dbe*3akK’ 


OX THE DATES OF THE SAHA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


141. — S. 1128, — Ep. Ind. TuL I. p, 343. IBkink inscription of tlie DeTagiri-Yadava 

SiiVj'iiami II, : — 

L. 21). — 'Sri-Sake 1128 PrabhaTa-samTatsai'^ Siivana-masS panrnnamasviaih chaihdre* 
grahana-saiuay e . 

Ii; till year Prabiiava, which by the soHtbora luni-solar system was S, 1129 inU 1128) 
expired, fue iul!-m(Krti tithi of Sravana ended 11 h, SO m. after mean sunrise of the 9th Augnst, 
Al D. 12u7, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 

i — S, 1444. — lUii'n ^kr. and Old-Kan. Jnacr* No. 27 ; My$ 0 re Imcr, No. 135, p. 245, 
rrjpT«:*r-phite inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagara; — 

* BAH v4hana-&ka 1444 (in words; 1.5 of the fourth side), the SvabhAnu smhvatmra ; 
Tuesday, in the month Pushya ; at the time of the Makara^samkrama . « . ; under the 
coii^teilation Hasta,* 

Jn the year SubhAnu, which by the sontbern luni-solar system was S. 1445 (iiot 1444) 
expired, the Makara-samkranti took place 18 h« 1 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28tli 
DecimlKiir, A. D. 1523, while the moon was in Hasta; and on the following day, Tuesday, 
the 29th December, the 8th iitki oi the dark half of Pansha ended 21 h. 42 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

143. — 8. 1845, — My$ore imer. No. 189, p. 318. Melkote copper-plate insenptiou of 
Krisliiyiriija of Maisdr : — 

*In . . . the ^Salivahana &ika, the year reckoned as hhuta, arnam, ahga and to’ (1645) 
having passed, and the year Krddbi being current, in the month Pnshja, the )2th day of the 
maon*» decrease, Wednesday, under the constellation AuurAdba, the Viiddbi ywja, the Baiave 
ku/arwu, tlte uttarftyaua, the sun being in Makars^ — on this anspicious day, in the morning.’ 

lu the year KrOdhin, which by the southern iuni-wlar system was S, 1648 (not 1845) 
expired, the Uttarfiyana-samkranti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
29th December, A. D. 1724 ; and tbe 12th HtJd of the dark half of the amdfda Pausha 
commenced (and the karann BALava^ eiidc^ 3 h* 20 m. after mean, sunrise of Wednesday, 30th 
December, A. D. 1724, when the nahhatra was AnurAdhA up to 11 h. 10 m.,. axid the y%s 
T|iddhi from 3 h. 56 m. after mean sunrise. 

S. — Dates with Wrong Months.* 

144 / — S. 872. — Jbar. Bo, As, Boc, Vol. XI. p. 245. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at Narigal : — 

* On the occasion of an edipae of the sxm on Thursday, the day of the new moon of the 
month Kirttika of the 8adhAra];^l sa^vedmra^ being the year of the ^Saka 872.’ 

In S. 872 expired, which bj the southern luni-sQlar system was SAdhArauA, the 15th 
titJA of the dark half of the mnAnia Kftrttika ended 13 h. 53 m. after mean snnrise of Tuesday, 
12th November, A. D. 950, when there ilas no eolipae. Bat there was a total solar ecDpse, 
not visible in India, at sunrise of Thursday, 12th December, A.D. 950, which was the 15th of 
the dark half of the following month, the umin$a M&rgsairsha. [By the mean-sign system 
S^dhArana ended on the 30th September, A« D. 940.3 

145. — S. 1066. Jour, Bo, M, Boo, YcL XVHL p. 275. Belgamn IHstrict copper-plate 

inscription of the Ealachnri Sdioftlmra 

(Plate ii5, 1. 20). — Sha^vatj-adhika-fHkhasxa^ Bak6 JaysHBaiivatsar^ EArtiika4iikk- 
dvidasyim Bpbaspativtoa-BOvatlnahhafaaryj^ a(ba>vakaratta-yukt4^ 

*.Pevhftp« * inar l>e stt erzerfor One 1mmt» wheokfolkiwi iawMcUatd|y upon B^va. 

* Compare also No. 156^ below. 
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la S. 1096 expired, ]^y the southern luni-solar system was Jaya^ the 12tli titld 
of tht. ] liiJf <jf K^lrttika ended 12 h. 24 m., and the harana BaTa about one hour after 
mean y.ur/L-L^ of i’tli October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the nakshatra Tpras 

Piirv.a-blifi'lrapada. urid tbe yog<i YT«glmta, But the 12th tithi of the bright half of the following 
nr nth, 2ifa*rgaSIrsha, wAal 21 li. 6 m., and the harana Bara about 9 h. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, Ttli Novi* ni];er, A. D. 1174 ; and on this day the nakshatra was B^vati np to 13 h. 
8 JA. riter Jtiron siiisrlsi*, and the iji-ga VyatipAta about the whole day. [The date No. 69, above, 
from an in ^rs lption of the same king, shews that the 15th of the dark half of Margasirsha of 
^S. Ivt^d txpired eoiTtspuinled to the 26th N'oveiaber, A. D. 1174. And it may be added that, 
calcuiated by Prof. Jacobi's Special Tables, Karttika was not intercalary in 'B. 1096 expired.} 

146. — S. 1353. — Hultzsch, So^dli hd, Inser, Yol. I. p. 80. Date of an inscription on the 
base of the isvaro temple at Tellur near Volur : — 

* On the day of {the nakshatra) Tiruv6uam {L e. 3raTaa^), which corresponds to Honday» 
the fifth lunar day of the former half of the month of Karkat^ of the SadMrauft year (and) 
the year 1353.’ 

In S. 1353 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was SAdMrapa, the sun 
ms in the sign Barkata from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th Jane to 10 h. 30 m. 
after mean anurise uf the 30th July, A. D- 1430. During this timfe there was only one 5th Htki 
of til© bright half, and this tithi ended 17 b- 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 25th 
July, wlien the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), not in Igravaua (No. 22). — In S. 1353 cnrrent, 
the year of the date, the only fifth of the bright half on which the moon was^in SrayaQia was 
Monday, the 20th November, A. D. 1430, which was the 5th of the bright half of the lunar 
Margasirsha and the 22Ed day of the solar MargaSrsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of KArttSgai, I believe the word Karhaiaha of the 
date to have been erroneously i^attGsKdrtHgau 

4. — B^tea with Wrong 

147. — 6. ooa. — Jout. Bo. As. Soe. YoL X. p. 210; mjse; Yol. XIL p. 209, Ko. 11. 
SMndatU inscription of the Western Ch^lnkja Twla II. >— 

Ss(s»)lainriparkai4ata^8amT»taar»4ata%a[l*3 902n^a TikZBmB.samvatsaraaa Pandiya- 
(sha)4nddhardaiam^Brfllaapat^Tft^«d^emdiB=ntliBlAyn^a.all ^^M>lttl^T«lll^^^^u^^^| 

In S, 903 expired, irliich \j the sootbem Inni^KiliDr system was Yikrajna, the XTtte- 
Zftyn9»4adikrftnti took place 5 h. <54 m. after mean sasrise of numd^, 23rd December, 
A. D. 980; and on the same&j the Idtih {not HbB 10th) Wit of the bright half of I^nsha ended 
11 h. 37 m, after mean snnrise. [By the mean-sigB system Yiktama ended on the 27th May. 
A. D. 979, in B. 902 cnraait.] ^ 

1«. - S. 966. - Ante. VoL XIL p. 209, So. 14. Efili meeripfion of Hie Western ChSln- 
kyaSdmastaral..— 


dnnnalddha} 10 ^H],Ttojujiai.(ii)ttpt'^aQ8-a(Qii)Q3iitty'amda. 

lhlk 966eaq8BrBd,wlii«dibytheBonthern ImtUspIar system was XtEspL.ilie UttuA> 

teokj^ace 19 h. 21 m. after mean ssaarise of tanday, 23rd Daoemdwr, A. D. 

TV 1 - ^ *** "^ ^ *• a» Ifitfc) of the br%ht half of Fbnslia ended 

< h. I m. after moan {ngntise^ 

ay. SOSM mdB, YoLXVr.f.m,^mi^S» 
bSttmwA JsawfatehQil. Ben ■ormTsalstea AamfiUi Isttsr teadtecO^to 
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149. — S. 1317. — Jifs?. Vol, IX. p, 4*20; Cok*br« Ejsajs^ Yvi. II. p. 20-k 

Chitradnr^ copper-plate inscription of Hai*iiiai*aII.ofVijarauagara:-- 

Eislii-bhu-valini-elianfli*e tn barite I)Mt[pi]-vatsa: e I 
Ma^ha-mas^ snkla-palcslsS paarnamasyam mahiititban i! 
nakshatrd pitiii-daiTatyd BMnuvAr^i^ta samyatc I 

Iti the year BMtyi, whicli by the southern luni-solar system tras S. 1318 (mi 1317) 
expired, the fall-maou Hthi of iMAgha ended 3 h. 20 in* mean sunrise of Sundttv, 14tii 

January, A. D. 1397 ; but the day of the date is evidently this Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in the pitii-nakshatra, t. e. Maghft, by the Bi*ahnui-siddhuuta, 
from 2 h. 38 m., and, by the Garga-siddhanta, from 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise* 

6. — Bates with Wrong Weekdays. 

150. — S. 976. — ^nte, YoL XIX. p* 273. Hon wad inscription of the Western Chuhikya 
Som^svara L : — 

(L. 33). — Sa(sa)ka“varaha 976neya Jaya-samvatsarada Yaisu(^‘i)khad«amiiva^ye(sye) 
Sdmavftrad-aihdina feti(sfi)ryagraha^a-nimitya(t ta) dim . 

In S. 976 expired, which by the southern Inni-solar system was Jsya, the 15th Hihl 
of the dark half of the amdwUt Vai&lkha ended G li. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not 
Monday), 10th May, A* B. 1054, when there was a total solar eclipse, Tisible in India, 
[Compare above, No, 56.] 

151* — S. 984* — AiitCf Vol. XIL p. 209, No. 16. HnlgOr inscription of the Western 
Chalukya S6mt4vam I. : — 

Sa(^)ka[n]iipa-kal4krAnta-samvatsaTa-ktamga[l*j 984neya Subhakpit-samvatsaram 
pravarttise tad-vai*8h-abhyantarada Pa8hya-babnla-saptame(mi) Adityavftramnm-nttarftyaua-* 
sainkrAntiy-andu. 

In S. 984 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakpit, the 
XJttarayaua-samkrftnti took place 11 h* 8 m, after mean sunri&o of Tuesday (not Sunday)., 
24th December, A. D. 1062, during the 7th tithi of the dark half of Pausha which mutuenctd 
on the same day, 10 h, 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

[J5id. p. 209, No. 15, a Chillur-Badni inscription of the same king is dated ; — 

Sa(&i)kanyipa-3dil-atita-saih vatfiara-sa(sa) taihga[l*] 984neya [Su]bhak|‘itu»sam vatsarada 
Pausya(sha)-su(sa)ddha-dasa(8a)mi AdityaTflram^uttarftyaijLa-saihkranti-vyatlpHtad-andu.j , 

152. — S. 993. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 55 ; Pdfi, jSkr. and (Md-Katu Jmcr. No. 159; 
Mysore Inscr, No. 70, p. 144, BalagAih ve inscription of the Western Chalukya Sfim^vara 11. 

(L. 12). — Sa(i^)ka-var8ha 993neya VirMhikpit-samvatsarada Pn8hya-«ii(6n)ddha 1 
S6maT4rad-amdia»uttaMyaasiaHs»ihto4nti-parbba(rvva)-xumittadim 

In S. 993 expired, which by the southera luni-solar system was Virddhakpit^ the 
irttaxftyai;iarsaaaikr4nti took place 19 h. 2 m* after mem sunrise of Saturday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1071, during the first tithi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 8 h* 24 m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday (not Monday), 25th December, A. D. 1071. 

153. — S, 997. — ' Arch. Survey of Weet^ Indian Voh III. p* 106 5 asie, Vol# I. p. 141 , EAdar5{i 
inscription of the Western ChMukya SGm^vara IL : — 

(L. 19). — Sa(^)ka-v»rsha 997neya Bfikstwa-samvatsarada Pnshyada pug^p^)me 
Adityavara utftarfiyaa»a4wH^ 

n The same date m another Balag^ve izwcadptimi of the «wae king, fW, fihr* md Otd-Sm* Jmer, Ko, 16© ; and 
M^fserelntcr. No. 73, p. X^. 
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In S. 907 expired, whicli b} the southern luBi-solsJ* system was Hd^ksiiasa, the UttarS- 
yai^a^samkrAnti twk place IS h, 16 m. aftei* mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, A. D. 
1075, duriiitr the full-moon HtUot Pausha which ended 4 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise of Priday 
(not Sunday), 25tb December, A,D. 1075. 


\Ante, Vo). IV. p. 210, and Mysore Liscr, Xo. 69, p. 143, there is a BalagaihTe inscription 
< 3 f the reign of the same king which is dated : ‘ On the occasion of the festival of the sun’s 
commencing his progress to the north on Monday the first day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Pttshya of the Bgkshasa smkvaisam which was the year of the 'Saka 997/] 


154. — S. 1080. — Ante^ Vol, XL p. 274. Date of a KAdamba stone inscription at 
Sid dy par : — 

{L. 28). — Saka-rarsam lOSOneya Bshudhftnya-samvatsarada Asadad-amavasya 
S6mararad-amda dakshm^yana-saxhkranti-yyatipatada pnnya-tithiyolu. 


In 8. 1080 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Bahudh^nya, the 
Bakshiultyana-sajhkranti took place T2 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 26 th June, 
A. D. 1158, and the 16th tithi of the dark half of the amdnta Ashadha ended 20 h, 16 m. after 
mean sunrise of Friday (not Monday), 27th June, A. D. 1158. 


155. — S. 1098. — Ante, VoL XVIIL p. 127. Hulgfir stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
Someivara : — 


(L. 18). — Saka-varsha 1096neya Jaya-samvatsarada JySshthada amavSsy^ Adityavdra 
sfuryyagrahfima-vyatipatad-andu. 

In S. 1098 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya^ the 15th t/t/a 
of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha ended 8 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday 
(not Sunday), 1st June, A. D. 1174, when there was a solar eclipse, Tiaible in India. 

156. — S« 1141. — lonr* Bo, As* Soo* VoL X. p. 256. Date in a stone tablet at 
Nfesarige : — 

* On a sacred lunar day which comprised the conjunction of a vyat^dta with the sun’s 
commencement of his progress to the north, on Thursday, the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha^* in the year of the Saks era 1141, being the Bahudh&nya samvatmra** 

In S, 1141 current, which by the southern luni*solar system was Bidiudhtoya, the 
IT ttarayaqa»8 a ih k r4 tt ti took place 19 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (not Thursday), 
25fch December, A. D. 1218, during the 7tlL UtM of the bright half of Pausha which ended 20 h. 
10 in. after mean sunrise of the same day. 

157. — S. n45. — Jowr. Bo* As* Soc, VoL XII. p. 20; Arch. Survey of West. India, 
Vol. II. p. 233, and Vol# HI. p. 117 1 astte, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Ma^511i inscription of the 
D^vagiri-TIdava Sihgham II : — 

(H 24). — SaCSB)ka-var8ha ll45neya Ohittratohtau-samvatsarada Karttika-su(su)- 

dhdha(ddba)-puBtnami S6mav4ra »6inagraha3^bja(vya)tip5tadalli. 

In S. H48 current which by the southern luni.soIar system was Ohitrahhtou, the 
full-moon HtM of Kiirttika ended 0 h« 44 m. after mean sunrise of * Saturday (m^ Monday), 
22iid Oct<*er, A. D, 1822, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. Tha y6ga 
VyatijAta had ended 1 h. 58 m* before mean sunrise of the same day. 

1148. 8kr* and OU-Km* Insor. Xo. 110. Date in a ChaudadAmpur 

iesarip^im of the time of the IMvagiri^Yidava MahldSva (?) : 

. . %aw>«, L 2ei), tbe Itetihlya Mbtra^utrs/ Monday, tlie fifteraih day of the 

oeiglif et jphtdy apada ; at iilte time of on eoUpae of tbe moon.' 

» etoMd!;, i. w wMs fes ‘ Itttdi..* 


jANtARY, on the dates of the saka eea in inscription?. 0 


In 3. 1148 current, whk'li hr thu sauthern luni-solar system *iva*j PArthira, ^ 1- - 'i 

ol: tljf? half of DhsViriipaJa 13 k. 5*^ nt. after uieau suiirise in Tuesday ^ 

Monday), '19th Aactu-st, A. D, 12*25, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in Inhir. , 

15i>, — S, 1483« — FnH, Skr, Ohl-Kan, Infn^r, No. 134:; M^j.sure hvcr* No. 24, \n 41. 
Hai'ihar inscription of Sa»lasivad8va of A’ijayanagara : — 

* 'SiUivAhana-Saka 1483 (in figures, 1. 8), the Durmati ; Monday, the ilfteeiitu 

day of the brigiit fortnight of Mugha ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.* 

laS. 1483 expired, which b}" the southern luni-aolar system was Durmati, tin? full- 
moon of M%ha elided 14 h, 42 m. after mean suiirine of Tuesday Monday), 20ih 
January, A. B. 1562, when there w^as a lunar ecHpsa, visible in India. 

6. — • Bates with Wrong K^akshatras. 

IrlQ, — S. 614. — Antfi^ Vol. XIX. p. 150 ; Mysore Liscn No. 134, p* 241. Sorab copper- 
plate inscription of the Western Chalukya Yinayilditja : — 

(L. 18). — [Cbajturddasuttara-fihatchliatlshn 'Saka-varsh^sIiveatitSshu pi*avardd}iamfina» 
vijaya-rfijya-samvatsarc [eknjdasfi varttaman6 , . . dakahipayan-iibhimukhe bhagavati bhaskaiS 
KOhmiC^i) -naksha tre 3anaiScharavftr d« 

In S. 614 expired the Ba^pshiijAyaiia-saiiikrftnti took place 0 h. 8 m, after mean sunrise 
of Saturday, 22 nd Jane, A, B. 692 ; but at sunrise of this day the moon was in the ytahshutr^i 
A&16shft (No. 9 ), or, by the Brahma-siddhanta, ia Maghft (No. 10), in EOhiQil (No. 4 ) . 

161. — S. 735. Ante, Vol. XXL p. 16. Ka<}ab copper-plate inscription of the R^lslitra- 
kuta Ouvinda III, 

(Plate iv<i, 1. 10). — Sakanripa-saihvatsar^shu sara-sikhi-munishu vyatit^shu J[y*]&shtha- 
masa-sukla-paksha-da^rayam Pushya-nakshatr^ Chandrav4r6. 

In S. 735 current the 10th iMt of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 15 h, 31 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, 24th May, A.l>. 812 ; but on this day the moon was in Hasta 
(No. 13) and Chitr& (No. 14), not in Pushya (No. 8). [In 735 expired the titAi of the date 
ended on Friday, 13th May, A. D. 813, and the nakshatra then also was Hasta.] 

162. — S. 822. — Ante, Yoh XII- p- 221. NandwMige inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna II. : — 

(Ii. 1). — ^Sakanripa-k&l-sitita-samvatsaraihgalaentu nOiu irppatb-eradaneya Dnndnbhiys 
eihba varisham piaTarttise tad-varsh-5.bhyaatsrarMagha-sa(8a)ddha-paaichamiyttm Brihaspa- 
tivarad-andaCm] IIttar&s’bAd&(dlta)-nakshatramum Siddhiy=»emba [y5gamu]ms4ge. 

In the year Bundnbhi, which by the southern Itmi-solap system was S. 824 (not 822) 
expired, and which by the xnean-sign system also was current at the commencement of 
S. 824 expired, the 5th tWii of the bright half of Magha ended 21 h, 42 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, 6th January, A. B. 903 ; but on this day the nakshatta was TTttajra^bhadrapadft 
(No. 26), not UttarAshftdhA (No. 21), and the yoya Siva (No. 20), not SiddM (No* 16). 

7. — Seexningly Begolar XHtes tgom Spurions Ihseriptloiui* 

163. — S. 866. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 95 ; Mysore Intcr^ No. 158, p. 296. Bangalore 
copper-plate inscription of Vtra Nfinamba, apparently a modern forgery 

(B. 12). — Saka-varnsha 366 Ttoaija-samvachharS Ph%luiia-m&s5 krish^-pakshl BiCb^i)- 
liav&ra amavisyaylUh tithao. 

IttB. 386 expired, which ky the aouthmm luni-solar system would be' Tara]?.a, the 
aew-moon Htki of the amdnta PhMguna ended 18 h» 55 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 


» Ihmdubhi lasted from tbe 24tih Api^ A B. 901. to the m April, A D. 902. 
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A. D. 445, [By tlie inean-si^n system Tarana lasted from the 10th Arogast^ 
A. I). 418 \ iu 'S, 37*J expired), to the 0th Angast, A. D, 449 (iii S. 371 expired).] 

lo4. — S. 411, — Aiitet Vol. VIL p, 21*2. British ATaseaia forced copper-plate inscription 
of tha Early Ciialukya Pulikcsin I. : — 

(L. 2S^. — »Sakaunp*abdesliv=5k:idas-ottai'lsha chiitus-satesliu vyatit^shu Vibhava-saiii- 
vatsarC* pravarttamaiie . . . VaiaAkh-fidita-puri.iiia-pttnya-divas^ !ES*h6(hau> Yidhau(dh6r=) 
ma^daiarh feUsht^(?), 

In S. 411 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vibhava, there 
was a lunar eclipse, not visible in India, 2 li. 38 m, after mean sunrise of the 12th April, 
A, D. 488, the fijll-moou day of Vaisaklia. [By the mean-sij,ni system Vibhava lasted from the 
t'th Febriiaiw, A. D. 492 (in S, 413 expired), to the 1st February, A. D. 493 (iu 'S. 414 expired).] 

S. 417. — Ante, Yol. XIIL p. 117 ; and Yol. XYIII. pp. 92 and 286. Iia6 copper- 
f)late inscription of tlie Gurjara Dadda IL Prasautaraga : — 

^ ^L. 18). Sakanripa-kjil-}itita-samvachcliha(t.sa)ra'sata“chatashtajd saptadas-adliikS Y^- 
(jye) shth- [a*Jin[a*] vr4sy[a*]-sn(sfL)ryagrah6. 

Ill S. 417 current the new-moon tithi of the pilniinidnta Jyaislifeha ended on the 21st April, 
A. B, 494, and that of the anvhita JyaishUia on the 20tli May, A. B. 494 j on neither day was 
there a solar eclipse. For S. 417 expired the corresponding days are the lOfeh May, A. D. 495, 
when there was a solar eclipse, 9 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise, and the 8fch June, A. D. 495, 
when there also was a solar eclipse, 16 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise ; both these eclipses 
were invisible. 


8. — Select Irregular Bates, hot given above. 

16(5. — S. 169 . — Anto, Vol. VIII. p. 213, and Vol. XVIL p. 241. Tanjore copper-plate 
inscription of the VVesteni Gaiign king Arivai-man (Harivannaii) ; — 

(L. 10). Sa(sa)ktt(ka)-kttl^ nav-6ttai'a-slinslitir=6ka-sata-gat6shn Prabltava-samvatsar- 

^hjautaia Shil(Plni)lguij[-itmAra86(8yi'l)-Bhpigu[Tftr6*] B.Svati(t5)-nafcsliatrS 

VpiddM-yogS Vrisliabha-IagnS, 

By the southern luni-solar system Brabhara wonW be S. 189 expired. As shewn by 
pr. Fleet, the uow-moou iUhi of Plialgaiia did not end on a Friday, either in S. 169 expired or ' 
lu H. 169 cuneiit. Ill S. 169 expired witli the purnimdnta scheme of the month, it conimejicffiZ 
about 3 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, llth February, A. D. 248 ; but the nahshatra 
then wm ISsitnl.Iiishaj (ffo- 24), not Rdvatl (Ho. 27); and the ijoge was Siddha (No. 21), not 
Lu ■ “ mean-sign system Prabhaya lasted from the 20th November, A. D. 

*.53 (m S. 175 expired), to the 16th November, A. D. 254 (in S. 176 expired).] 

167. - S. 261. — Ante. VoL XV, p. 175, and VoL X VII. p. 239. MudyauOr copper-plate 
inscnpiion. of the Sa^a king Sitvadhilvallabha-MalladSva-Naudivarman 

^k4bdak pravarddhaman-atmawth trayO- 
vi^tivarttamtoa-VaambipsamvatsMS K4rttM(k8>4akla-pafc8h8M trayddasyAm SdmsTftrfi 
AfcWhytoii nakshatarft. 


. wWck by the southara lani-«olar system would he Vilamha, the 13th 

the bright hatt of Kirttika ended on Friday, 13th October, A. D. 338, when the 
TO-» : ■ ^ Ahw^, And iu S. 261 expired the same tithi occupied about the whole of 

ay, alst October, ^ D. 339, when the ■eoiih.fra* were Ahviat aad Bharaut, [By the 

fewa (he let November A. D. 343 (ia S. 265 expbed), to the 
37(h A. D. »44 (tot % 866 e xpired).] 

i» toe 4^ **** “ttoled teedtoch nrWlMt.hdto.patto^, aet SSrttihAMieifalalU, Is toMni hf toe tuMutbra quoted 
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1G8. — S. 281. — Jnie, VoL XVIEI. p. 311. Spurious date in the Kalbhuvi Jtiin iufcLTip- 
tion:-*- 

(L. 14). — Sjika-varsha 201neva Vibhava-samvatsarada PausliyaCslxa)-balinja-diatiir- 
ddasi-S 6 mavaram-uttarayai 3 La-saiiikrantiy-aihdu. 

Bj the southern luni-solar system S. 261 current would be Vilamba, and S. 261 expired 
Vikariii, — nut VibUava, which would be S. 230 expired. And by the niean-si^n system the 
year Vibliava, nearest to S. 261, lasted from the 8 th March, A. D. 314 (in S. 23G expired), to 
the 4ch March, A. D. 315 (in S. 237 expired). This prores the wording of the date to be 
qnite incoiTect ; and Dr. Fleet, loc e.it, pp. 310, 311, has taken the trouble to shew that the date 
does not in any way work out satisfactorily for any one of the ISaka years mentioned. 

169. — S. (?) 388. — Ante^ Vol. I. p. 363 ; Mifsore Jtiscr. No. 151, p. 2^3 ; Coorg Inscr, 
No. 1, p. 3. Merkara copper-plate inscription of the Western Gaiiga king Avinita-Kohgani 

(L. 16). — Ashta asiti nttarasya trayo satasya samvatsanisya M%!ia-niasaih SdmavAraiii 
Syati-iiakshatra suddha-pahchami. 

In 'S. 388 current the 5th tttJd of the bright half of Magha ended on Friday, 7th January, 
A. D. 466, when the naJahatra was Utfcara-bhadrapada (No. 26), not Svati (No. lo). And in 
S. 388 expired the same iitki ended on Wednesday, 28th December, A. D. 466, when the nakshaira 
also was Dfctara-bhadi'apada, 

170. — S- 416. — Antct Vol. XVII. p. 200, and Vol. XVIII. p. 02. BagumrJ copper-plate 
inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. Prasantai^^a 

(L. 21). — Sakanfipa-knl-atita-«amra[chchha(tsa)]ra-lata-chatashtayS pamchadas4dhike 
T^(iy 6 )shth-[aJmaTibja-su(sil)ryagrali 6 . 

In 'S. 415 current the new-moon iithi of Jyaishfha ended, by the furidmdnta sebeme, on 
the 12th ilay, A. D. 492 ; and, by the amdtda scheme, on the 10th Jane, A. D. 492 ; and for 
8 - 415 expired the corresponding days are the 1st May, A. D# 493, and the 31 st May, A. P. 493- 
On none of these days was there a solar eclipse. There was an iuTisible solar eclipse on the 
iOth July, A. D. 492 ; and one, which was inrisiWe in India, on the 29th Jane, A. D. 493. 

171. — 8.684. — Mysore Inscr^^o. 152, p. 28i. HosOr eopper-plate inscriptian of the 
Western Gaiiga king PpthuTi-KoijgaiBi 

ObatnraSLty-ntiarSshn shatchhat^shn Saka-rarshSshn samaiitABhii • . • . VaiMkha-mls^ 
aOmagralLa^O Vii4kliA-nakshati^ 8 iikraT!ftz 6 . 

In S. 684 expired the full-moon tUhi of Vaisakha ended on Tneeday, 13lh April, A. D. 762 ; 
and in 8 . 684 current it ended 0 h. 13 m. alter m^ui sunrise of iftiday, 24th April, A. D. 761, 
on which day the moon was in the nohshairm Sriti and ViMklift. On neither day was there 
a lunar eclipse; nor was there one on a Friday in A. D. 760 or A. D. 768. 

172. — " S. 7Sa — Ante, Vol. XL p- 159, VoL XVL p. 74. W»^ eoppea^i^ i]i 8 cr%»tioii 
of the Eashtraldite Gdrinda IIL 7 

(L. 46). — BalcwEinpa-lda-Mta-aamvatsar^ eaptaau ifi(tti)A^-adanlc68hn 

Vyuyn-eauiTatsiaE^ Va*^lrbaiL .CTfjii^pamrMm&dUa 6 nia|gcalM^^ lagL 

The year Vyaya^ by inesmHEdgiii ayateni, lasted hnocn ilie 4liii Junci A. D. 806ii to the 
Slat May, A. D. 807, and was therefore corrent at the comuieiioemflnt of 8 . 780 caxrextt ; 
and southem luzu-^Iar syatean Vyaya would be S. 728 expired. The fnUrmooitt tHki 

of Vaisakha ended, in 8. 728 expired, wheu VaiMkhn was intercadaiy, on the 6 ih April 
6 «iMay, A.D.806;inB.729«xpircd(==U730cuiteii%onthe25tli April, A. D. 807; and 
in«. 730 expired, cm the 14th April, A. D. 808. On none of these days yM ihm a lunar 
eclipse. [In A. D. 805 there was only one lunar eelipaei in September ; and in A. D. SOO there 
was none from February to June.} 
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In S. 970 expired, which bj the southern luni-solar system was Sarvadhftrin, the 
iZih fit fit of the bri^'-ht haif of Jyaishfha ended l:i h- 24 m. after mean sniirit;e of Saturday, 28th 
May, A. Ih 104S. The loth iicki of the dark half of the same (jamdtita) month ended on 
Sunday, 12th June, A* D, 1048. 

182. 99L — VoL XIL p. 120 . Basseiu copper-plate inscription of the 
Yadava Seunachandia 11. : — 

(L. 24). — Sa(sa)ka-samvat &kanavaty-adhika-nara-sa(sa)teshu samvat 991 Saumya- 
samvatsarija-Sravana-sudi chaturdisyaih(syatn) Guru-dinS. 

In S. 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the 14th titlii 
of the bright half of Sravana ended 14 li. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 4 th August, A. D. 1069. 

183, — S. 1008. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr, Fleet. Sitabaldi inscription 
of the Western ChMukya Yikramaditya VI. : — 

(L. 1). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal4tita-saihvvatsar-arhtarggata-dasa^ta ya[tra] ashtatyadhike 
{altered to ash^dhikS) saku 1008 Prabhava-samvatsare Vaisa(sa)kha-su(su)dha(ddha)-tritiya- 
Su(isn)kradin4* 

In the year Prabhava^ which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1009 inot 1008) 
expired, the third tithi of the bright half of Vaisakha ended 16 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 8 th Aprils A- D. 1087. In S. 1008 expired the same tithi ended on Sunday, 19th 
April, A. D. 1086 ; and in S. 1008 current on Monday, 31st March, A. D, 1085. 

184# — S. 1056, Yol. XIV. p. 58, and Yol. XX. p. 191, Chittur copper-plate 
inscription of the Eastern Chalukya Kul 6 ttuugar-Ch 6 dad 6 va II, ; — 

(L# 49)# — ISak-abdiinam pramau^ rasa-visikha-viyach-chamdra-saihkhyaih prayatS .... 
B*Ar^a-rksh6 pdrvvarma(pa)ksh& vi^^huvati sntitha(thau). 

In S. 1056 current the MSsha-yishuvat-samkranti took place on the 24th March, A. D. 

1133, the 2 nd of the dark half of Ohaitra, when the nakshatra was Svati (No. 15), not ArdrA 

(No. 6 ); and the Tula-vishuvat-saihkranti took place on the 27th September, A. D. 1133, the 
12th of the dark half of Asvina, when the •nakshatra was Purva-phalguni (No. 11), And for 
B. 1056 expired the corresponding days are the 24th March, A. D. 1134, the 12th of the dark 
half of Chaitra, with the Purva-bhadrapada (No. 25); and the 27th September, A. D, 

1134, the 8 th of the bright half of Asyina, with the nakshatra IJttarash&dh 5 (No. 21 ), — Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dikshit, the nearest year which would satisfy the requirements of the date is S. 1054 
expired ; for in that year the M6sha-vishuyat-sariikr5nti took place 22 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise 
of the^Srd March, A. D. 1132, during the 6 th tithi of the bright half of Chaitra^ and the moon 
entered the nakshatra Ardxft about 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th March, A. D. 1132. 

185. — ft* 1060, Mysore Insor^ No* 174, p, 338. Sindigere inscription of the time of 
the Ho jsala Yish^uyardhana 

*The Baka year 1060, the year Pingala, ike month Pushya, the 10th day of the moon's 
increaset Suiiday, uttarftyaoa-saziikrto 

In & 1060 eurronty which by the southern luni-solar system was Hhgala, the Utta- 
r^ya^-saihkr&ntL took place 20 h. 64 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th December, A. D. 

during the 11th riiht of the bright half, which ended 22 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise 
of themne day# 

186. — S. XO 664 — ~ P£hf Skr, and t0ldS!an» Tnscr, No. 96* Date in a Miraj inscription 
of the Billhlra Yijajaiditya 

(in fgnres, i 47), the Budhir6dgftri scaAifatsara; the fourteenth 

dsy of tht l(»!tn%ht of MIgha*’ 

^ The from dr& to Vi are engraved over a eanoelled passage. 
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In S. 1066 current, which by the southern luni-aolar system was Eudhir6dgarin, 
the 14ih titki of the dark half of the aniHhfa M%ha ended 13 h. ll m, after mean sunrise of 
Friday, 4tlj February, A. D. 1144 ; and in 'S. 10€6 expired the same titki ended 20 h. 33 m. aft*, r 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 23rd January, A. D. 1145. 

187. — S. 1084, — Jour. Bo. As. *SW. Vol. XL p. 273. Paftadakal instuiption of the time 
of the Sinda Chiivun<la II., the subordinate of the Western Chalukya Taila III. ; — 

* On a holy lunar day \vhii*h combined a vifatipata wuth an eclipse of the moon, on 
Monday, the day of the fail-moon of the brip^ht fortnight of the month Jy^shtha of tht* 
Subhftnu smhcatsara^ wdiich was the year of the 'Saka one thousand and eigiitj^-four.’ 

In the year SubhAnu, wliich by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1085 inot 1084) 
expired, the fail-raoou titki of Jyaishtlia ended about 20 h. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 

May, A. D. 1163, (with the Siddlia). In 1084 expired the same titki ended on Wediio.N- 
day, 3ntih May, A. D. 1162 (with the ijotja Snkla); and in S. 1084 current on Thursday, lltii 
May, A. D. 1161 (with the yoQa Siddha). On none of these days was there a lunar eclipse. 

188. — S. 1091. — Ante, VoL XIX. p. 156; Mysore Ifucr. No. 13, p, 23. Davaggere 
inscription of the MahdmanMeivara Vijayapandyadeva; — 

(L. 16). — 'Srimat-Saka-vai’shada^* IDOlneja VirOdhi-samvatsarada dvitiya-Sravana- 
suddl)a-pminami-86mayftrad^mda. 

In S. 1091 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was VirMhin, S^rftyana 
was intercalary; bat the full-moon titki of the second Snivana ended 11 h. J36 m. after 
mean sunrise of Saturday, 9th August, A. D. 1169. 

189. — S. 1105« — AniOf Vol. IV. p. 276. copper-plate inscription of the Kalachuri 

Siughanad^va ; 

(L. 59). — Ss(^)kanripa-kal-tttite cha pamch6ttara^-iidhika-saha8ratage(m6) sak^ 
Sdbhakpit-samvatsare Asya(8ya)yakt-iltnar^yam SOmsyftrd Vyatlp&ta-ydge. 

In S, 1105 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was S6bha3qrit (Sohhana), 
the new-mooii titki of the amdnia Asviaa ended 8 h. 47 m. after mean suniise of Tuesday, 18th 
October, A. D. 1183, when the yoga was Ayushmafc (No. 3), not Vjatipata (No. 17). [The 
fall-moon titki of the same month ended on Monday, 3rd October, A. D. 1183, when the yoga 
was Vajra (No. 15)-] In S. 1105 current, the same new-moon titki ended on Wednesday, 29th 
September, A. D. 1182, when the y6ga was Vaidhriti (No. 27). 

190. — S. 1109. — Anfe, Vol. XIV. p. 20. Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Tardil : — 

(Ii. 3^). — 8a(5a)ka-yamih(irsl»iii) llOOneya Haramga-saniyatsarada Chaitra-sn 10 

In S. 1109 expired, which by the sonthesm luoi-solar system was Plavanga^ the lOth 
titki of the bright half of Ohaifcra ended 15 h. 12 m, after mean snnrisedf Saturday, 21st March, 
A- D. 1187- In S. 1109 current, the same titki ended on Monday, 31st March, A* D. 1186. 

191. — S. 1114. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Kolhapur inscription 
of the SilahSra Bhdja II. : — 

(L. 13). — Sakanripa-kaladsSrabhya varsh^hn chaturddasSttara-saiadhilm-sahasTO 
uirrittSshu varttarnairn-PmridMTi-Baihyatsar-aiitarggata-Asyiia-saddlia-pratipadi Sukrainftrd. 

In S. 1114 expired, which by the souiheem luni-eolar system was FaridhSyin, the firs 
iiiki of the bright hadf of Asvina ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th 
September, A- D. 1192. [For another, regular date in the same iimcription see aboTe, No. 70.] 


» Bead 5rj«adi-Cfca^i^. 
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— S. 1157. — Gmham^s Kolhapoor, p. 426, No. 12. Fj-om an impression supplied to 
i.iii by Dr. Fleet. Kylliapur inscription of the D^vagiri-Yadava Sihghana II. : — 

(L. 1). — Saka 1157 Manmatlia-sanivatsareSravana-bahula 30 G-urau. 

In S. 1157 expired, which by the eouthern Inni-BOlar system was Manmatha, the 15th 
tit At of the dark half of the amdnta Snlvaga ended 9 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 
15th August, A. B. 1235. In S, 1167 current, which was the year Jaya, Sravana was 
intercalary, and the new-nioon iithi of the first Sravana ended 15 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise 
f Thursday, 27th JaJj-, A. D. 1234. 

m. — & 1174. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XIL p. 39; mte, Yol. XIX. p. 44l. MtmoIIi 
inscription of the BSvagiri-Yadava Krishi^ : — 

(h. 20). — Sa(sa)ka-var8lia 1174neya Vir6[dMk|ritn3-saihvatsarada J^sbta^® bahula 
va(a)mavilse sUryyagrahaue Sii(lnL)krav4[rad-a]]iula. 

In S. 1174 eurreni^ which by the southern luni-solar system was 'V'ir6dhafcrit^ the 
new-moon tiihi of the amduta Jjaishtha ended 15 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, SUth 
June, A. D. 1251. In B. 1174 expired the same tithi ended 16 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, Sth June, A. B. 1252. On neither day was there a solar eclipse. 

194. — S. 1175. — Jour. Bo. As. Soe. VoL XIL p- 44 ; ante, Vol. XIX, p, 442, B^hatt 
copper-plate inscription of the Bevagiii-YadaTa Kfish^ : — 

(L. 51). — Painchasaptatyadhika^atdttaxa-saliasrakc ^ka-yarshS varttamanS syasti srimad- 
Y^davaiiiiraya^-bhujaya(ba)lapraaPiapratapachakraTartti'sr!->KanhaTadeya-Yarsh6shn saptaanS 
PramAdi-samvatsar^ Chaitra-masA k^h^pakshA axnaylsy^lm SdmavArd. 

In S. 1175 eocplred, which by the fouthem lxizii<^lar ayatem was Pxamfi43j]]^ the new* 
moon tUAi of the amdnta Chaitfa ended 19 b, 59 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 30th 
liareh, A« B, 1253, In B. 1175 cnirent the same iithi ended 11 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, lOth April, A, D. 1252. 

195. B. USD. — Hnlfcwch, South JndU Inser. Tol. I. p. 108. Date of an inscription at 
the Ammalapp^syara temple at Faday^dn : — 

* To-day, which is (the dof of ike uakskahrd) BArotland Konday, the seventh lunar day 
of the forzner half od the month of ITarkataAra^ which^ was current after the Baka year one 
thousand one hundred and mgh^ (had ptused).* 

In & 1180 expired the sun was in the s%n Karkata feom II lu 5 m. srfter mean sunrise 
of the 27th Jnne to 22 h, 21 m. niter mean sunrise of the 28th July, A. D. 1258. During this 
tune there was one 7th fiW* of the bright half, which eomtnetteed 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise 
of Konday, the Sth July, and mided 1 h. 46 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. But 
on Monday, the Sth July, the moon was in Hasta (No. 13) and ChitsA (No. 14), not in 
*«vattCNo.27). 

196. — U. 13BL — Ante, VoL X. p. 63. B&d5ml inscription of the time of Harihaia I. of 
Yi^yanagara: — 

(Ii^ 1). — Safaryarttsha I^Slxtept Vifaaiita-samyatBar^ ChaitEa-8u(sa) 1 Chi (t. e. 
Chxmvkm)* 

In Iheyear ySkzain^ which by the aontbem luni-uolar syntem was S. 1262 (not 1261) 
exfired, first iitMi of tiie br^ibf half of Chaitra ended 4 h. 53 m. niter menu sunrise of 
TuseSay, 29tb Vsbrunxy, A* D. 13M. 1^ IL 1261 expired the same tithi eommeneed 1 h. 46 m. 
alicsr mean aeiima el Tliwxaday, lltb Mardi, A. D. 1330, and ended 3 h. 41 m. after mean 
imgfarf the;Be^day.'.r-. figure 1 for the tithi of the date were a mistake for 10, the 
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date would regularly correspond, for S. 1262 expi»^, to Thursday, i»th March, A* D. 1S40, 
the 10th iitki of the bright half ended 28 ii. 34 m. after mean suxirii&e. 

197, — S* 1276. — Jonr. Bo. A#, Sor. VoL XII. p. 349; Mymre Imcr. No. 131, p. *23’>; 
ante, VoL XIL p. 214, No. 92. Harihar copper-piate inscription of Bukkaraja of Vijayanagara 

(L. l9). — Sri-jayabhyndaya-nripa-Salivahana-saka 1276iieya Vijaysrsamvatsarada MAgha- 
4ndha(ddhft) 15 Chaudrarftra 86m5pajrtoa(ga}-parvva9i Tiitn)8hgakaiadallii. 

Xu S. Bi7d cuxreui^ which by the southeru iuni-aolar system was V^aya^ the fnlbmoon 
iitki of Magha ended 5 h. 53 m. after mean snnrise of Saturday, 8th Febrnaiy, A. D. 1354. 
In 1276 expired the same tithi ended 22 h. 11 m, after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 23th 
January^ A. D. 1355* On neither day was there a lunar eclipse. 

19S. — 6. 1377. — Ante» VoL XX. p. 391. Copper-plate inscription of Oliasd6va of 
Ko^vida (a coatemporaiy of Elapila, the Ga^pati king of Oris^); — 

(L. 29). — Saks 8siU-iniraaiigam*agni-sali'Samk YuT-4bd3 snhhS . . • BMdrapad4 
Tiddi^r^sgraliaHii^ 

In ft. 2377 expired, which by the sonthem Inni-solar system was Ynvan, the fnlhmoon 
tithi of Bhsdrapsda ended on the 27th. August* A. D. 1455. In S. 1377 cerrent the same 
titki elided on the 7th September, A. D. 1454. On neither day was there a huwr eclipse. 

199, — 3. 1473* — Prom an impression supplied to me by Dr* Hultssch. Chinglepnt 
copper-plate inscriptiou of Sedtfiva of Vijayansgara : — 

(L. 120). — KiamM<wasn*lmj-4bdh-^^ ^karTalaarS | 

3Va}a-sanivmtsar8 mlsi Harga&rsha iti smiS | 
s3ry<-6paxftt0eiii|Tasyl-tith4^ I 

In 3. 1473 ttxpired, whmh by the southern Inni-solsjr system was BTala (Anala), the 
new-moou Hthi of the amdfUa Maigafirsha ended on, and occupied nearly the whole ^ Tuesday, 
1st December, A D. 1556, when there was no eclipse. Butthere was a sokr eclipse, risible in 
Ind^ 6 h. 15 m* after mean sunrise of Monday, 2nd November, A D, 1556, whkh was the new- 
moon day of the ammta Karttika MibrgaSrsba}* 

200. — 3. 1437. Hultxsch, South lad. Jamr* ToL L pw 7A Date of so inscr^tioa at 
BaituvAhebBri near Yilihr:-*- 

^ On Wednesday^ the thirteenth lunsr day of ilie dark half of the month of M al oir a, of 
the Tum-oamoatmiru, which was current after the Saha year 1497 (had pm$$€A)/ 

Xn 3.1437eag^hed, whiehbytlm^otilheimliiid-solar^r^^ 

Mskara from 4 A 57 m* alter mean snnriae of' the ^th December, A, D. 1575r to 15 A 51 m. 
after mean snnrise of the 27th January, A. D. 1576. During this time there was one 13th 
tiiiU' of the dark half, which lasted from ahearay after snnrise of Thnzadby, tlm 29th Decemh^^ 
A. D. 1575, to about the end ci the same day. 

(To he eonimmi.) 


NOTES ON THE 8PIEIT BASIS OP BBIiDEP AND CUSTOM. 

33T X M. CAMFi^A CXK, tCA 
(Ctmimmadfnm F«L JUUli. p. 384.) 

3. Artidles whkdi scare Spirita 

Axoho Ihe articles whicA becansa they cured diseases, we behoved to he spriirmrers, 
fpimof chief importance, Are^wnter, iron and uxiBA Threat 

may be taken in alpbabeticai order. 
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Fira : — ^ The articli? wliieh, perhaps jnore than anj other, shows its pow ^ over spirits, by 
dr'ila^ out the iltrnon of senselessiiess and fainting, and by curing sev^ere pains and acute 
nvSi seizures, is fire, the actual cautery, or application of the burning brand, the red-hot 
Ltr \hii heated stone. Fire as a fiend-scarer seems to be the root of the -vvorship of fire and 
cf U'li; Troi*ship of the sun, the fire of the world. 

In almost aii Fneir ceremonies the Hindus give a leading place to fire — either to the 
sacred’ fire or to lamps. Fires ai-e lit at the time of birth to frighten spirits ; at the thread- 
gii id’g the f^acred fire is kindled, and ought to be always kept alive ; a fire is carried before the 
dt-al body, even when the body is to be buried ; and the weaving of lamps to scare spirits is 
a I iilef in vocation in marriage ceremonies, in the w'orsliip of the gods, and in acts of welcome,. 

The Pi^abhils of Bombay keeps lampburiiing near the face of anew-born child fora month, 
cr at le-diit for ten da\'S. Similarly, among the high-class Bombay Hindus, until a child is sis 
m-. uriis r^id, daily in the evening a lighted lamp is waved round its face, in order that it may 

he blighted by the evil eye.2 Among the lieni-IsriVils of Poona, after child-birth, a 
tbmlr liarmng brass lamp is placed near the child's face.^ The Eiimosis ai>d the Telugu 
Ni:/tvis of Poona carry fire in front of a dead body, though they bury and apparently 
make no use of the The Poona Halalkhors scoop a small hole in the grave in front of 

a dead body, and keep a lighted lamp in the hole.^ The Bhois of Ahmadnagar,. who buiy 
their dead, carry a fire-pot in front of the body,® and the Alimadnsgar Mhars keep a lighted 
lamp burning night and day in a lying-in room for the first twelve day&^r Xhe Kdlis of 
Ahmadnagar when they are much annoyed by rheumatic pains in the months of December and 
January, cure them by cautery andby burning fcarmenc.^ Among the- Belgaum Korvis, an early 
triL»e, when a woman is taken in adultery, she is put out of caste and not allowed back, till 
thi’ee millet stalks have been bnmt over her head and her tongue has been branded with hot 
gold.® The Putradavarus, or Dharw^r dancing girls, heat a needle and touch a new-born babe 
on the head, shoulders, chest, palms and soles to keep off sickness.!*^ In DMrwar the Crftodhalis, 
in Tvoi*shipping BhaTanJ, touch their bodies with lighted torches, and theVaishnavas have thefr 
bodies branded with a red-hot copper, or with a gold seal bearing thediseus or shell' ef Yi.shnu.i^ 
la the month of Kirtik (November) high-class Hindus hang lamps in the open air. In Ejinara 
(1700) the girl who walked in front of the hook-swinging car carried a pot of fire on her head-^^ 
In SonUi Hauara women walk barefoot on red-hot coals to be cured of barrenness caused by 
spirit possession.^® Among the BafadamSi or Bakadarns, of North Hinara, if a woman has a 
paramour her husband puts her away, the paramour builds her a hut, and she goes to it ; he 
sets the hut on fire, and she files : after this burning out is repeated in eight different villages, 
the woman is pure-^* In Kanaxa, when a Brahman has committed such a sin or caste-offence, — 
as having connectimi with a forbidden caste,— to purify him burning straw is held, and some- 
times fastened, on his body.^ The Kamatak Sfidras keep a lamp burning in the booth daring 
marrtage,^* and the !I^brgul Brfilimans of the Namatak bnrn a lamp in the lying-in room for 
three montim after a birth.17 The Ofions of Orntiil keep a fire burning lor fifteen 

days after child-birth J® The Oxaons also bum maiks on the fme-arm.^® Among the 
Khcmds a hot sickle covered with a wet doth is a fiavoiirite cure.®® In Southern India 
every man who goes out at night carries a brand with. him. Sometlmee, even in broad day. 


^ At ill HtiB w Ig jflWiifeSrt OT isitVQiouusB fifo Is kindled. Tbes6 Baored fixes axe knoini by different 

Xlma tka tditk-fim is seaagMd, tbe Indky, and the death-fire $a iratydd, the fle^-eater. 

Meiiweiifl a 0.rm liy Iff. P. B. Je^ 


* Tid. t ^ m 

ftwmaetMu 


» Bombif Gaaetieer, Vol XVHL p. 526. 

» Qp. eie. Yob XYIIL p. 4*8. 

^ Qp, mi. Vet XYII. p. 176. 

« BoMtoy OasetUer^ Vet xyi, p. 171 
^ la&maMm frosi Mr. Tixmal Bao. 
w Bncha&an's Mp^eir% VoLHI. p* AS. 

» Qp.ca. Vol.I.p.S06. »*Ihihoia,TotI.p.821 
» Bali(Mi''e Bsienpllee JSmm^ p. SSI 

** Maephexses's KkondM^ 51 
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HijjtiM.'s lunaps to kc'»/p devii's The i>f riinnhig tliroiigh ils-e ih 

in 'ji avt‘ount of Tiie prnit'i|iai ohk'ct of Vedic wort^hip tire, or 

t3^e Hindus, iu perhjriiiing the »rilh^/a ewemony, a lump is kept lighted to drive a/.,.v 
evil spirits ; t lie lamp is eaiud raluhwjhaa^ the destroyer of demons.®' Accordiiig to Ward, 
Hindus used to walk over fire In honour of 'Siva.®® In India violent sicknesses are ctued hy 
applviiig burning iron to the feet.®^ 


Great fear of spirits seems to be the origin of the Persian worship of fire. Light and 
fire terrify uh that is evil.s^ jg^ tJje Supreme addresses Zoroaster from the midst of a circle 
of tiie.®® Fire and ^vattr are the two pure elements^ because they make pui'e by driving 
away cvii spirits.®® The second most joyful land is where tire is placed.®^ The Persicujs 
'worshipped the sun as the mightiest light, being thus the greatest terror to evil spirits."* 
The Parsis light a fire for the dead.’^® In January (sixteenth of Bahman) the old Persians 
lighted great fires.®® 


The Jews had a sacred fire or altar at Jerusalem.®* Lamps were kept burning in 
Egyptian and Roman tombs.®® In Central Ceylon visitors enter a house between lamps, 
lighted and set on each side of the threshold to keep evil spiints from coming in.®® The 
Kintiras of the Malay Peninsula put the mother near a fire to keep off spirits*®^ and other tribes 
pass the new-born child over fire.®® 

The Karens of Burma set a burning torch at each end of the back-bone, or other bone, kept 
as a memoriiil, and walk round the bone in procession.®* The Chinese let off crackers on the 
Chinese New-yeaPs Day to frighten evil spirits,*® and crackers are often fired from Chinese boats 
to dispel evil inflaencea.*^ At their weddings the Chinese hold lighted torches before the bride, 
even at noon-day.*® In August, on the f nil-moon day, the Japanese hold a feast of lanterns, 
when they light the giwea of the dead.*® In Central Asia to spit on fire is a sin. To blow' out 
a light is a breach of manners among the Kirghis of Central Asia.** In Turkistiiii, for eight 
days after a birth, a lamp is kept burning near the child to keep off the evil eye.*® The Tartars 
pass the staffs of the dead bet’ween two fires.*® 

In Melanesia no one goes out at night for fear of spirits without a light, w'hich ghosts 
fear.*" In Polynesia the only fire that is allowed at night is a light in the lying-in room,*® 
When they have no liquor to offer the gods, the Samoan Islanders raise a bright fire at the 
evening meal, and call on the family gods to help, and on the gods of the sea to pass over 
the land, and take its diseases away with them.** The Philippine islanders bury the dead in 
the fields, and, for many days, keep fires burning in the dead man’s house, that he may not 
come to take those that are left alive.®® Actual cautery is a common cure among the savage 
tribes of Polynesia : it is specially used to cure rheumatism. The Austxulians bum the 
skin with a lighted stick in grief for a chief or relation.®^ Some wild Australian tribes 
believe in spirits or ghosts, and consider that fire keeps away spirits.®® The Australians bum 
large fires at the grave, sometimes for a month ? the original reason is probably to scare the 
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i\nr'r , ; tiie k/iki now is that it is out of Jdaidness to the dead, who feels oold.®^ The Austra- 
wtio foeiic've that tke evil spirit Cienga prowls about at night, will not leave their Sres.°* 

2;i ^iadagasetir, at tiie beginning of the new year, small bandies of dry grass are 
sicued to the ends of bamboos, and then lighted and carried about the town.^5 
MaiitgOtocar, on first leaving the house, the child is carried over a fire at the door.®® Tire 
cioc:or.’^ are fam^.us in North Africa. The doctor generally keeps with him a little charcoal 
firt, ^ and irons. When a patient, thinking himself bewitched, comes to the doctor, 

ht: in^tkes the patient lie down, and draws aside the clothes from his back, and heating 
his rod of iron red-hot he draws it wdth a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
pt;i>o!i in the name of God.^^ In Morocco fire is applied to the temples, the neck and the part 
l>ehiiid the ears to cure eye -disease.®® In Basutoland fires are burnt round the crops to keep off 
spirits, and if a child walks on a grave the mother lights a fire at its feet.®® When the Hottentot 
is away hunting, the wife kindles a fire. She watches it and does nothing else. If the fire goes 
out the husband has no luck.®® The Abyssinian Christians, according to Barbosa (1500-1514), 
had a baptism of fire, marking themselves on the temples and forehead with fire.®^ 

The South American Indians carry brands at night to keep off demons.®^ In Mexico, on 
the fifth of the unlucky days that come every fourth year, people made their children pass 
through fire.®® The King of Mexico was enthroned before the divine hearth.®^ Among the 
Greenlanders an old woman followed the corpse with a firebrand, saying, “ there is nothing more 
to be got here.”®^ 

Greek children were carried round fire.-®® The Romans had a strong faith in the spirit- 
scaring power of fire- Nothing is so good in a pestilence as to kindle fires :®7 fire is the best cure 
for convulsions.®® In eclipses they threw fine-brands into the air to frighten tbo spirit which 
was eating the sun or the moon.®® They made their flocks and herds pass through fire, and the 
people leaped over fire.^® Roman mourners stepped across a fire. The unfading Yestal lamp 
was to keep off spirits.^^ So when a candle went out, the smell of its snuff caused untimely 
travail.^* The toioh was the symbol both of marriage and of death.7® Fire was placed at the 
door and touched by the newly married pair.^^ 


At Constantinople lamps continually bum round the sacred tomb of Eyub.^® In Sardinia 
in early spring the children leap through fires.’® Formerly in Skandinavia sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day.’^ In Skandinavia, till a child is baptized the lamp must never go out, 
leet the trolls should steal the child* A live coal is thrown after a woman who is going to bo 
chnmhed, to prevent her being bewitched, and a live coal is also thrown after a witch when she 
leaves a house, that her familiar may not stay behind.^® In Sweden it is believed that no one 
should take a child in his hands without first touching fire,’® The Russian bishop waves 
candles over his congregations in the form of a cross.®® The main duty of the Russian reader, 
the lowest rank of Russian clergy, is to hold a candle In consecrating a Russian church each 
of the priests, deacons, and readers, and every member of the congregation holds a candle.®^ in 
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Russia, on the 29th of August (1700), horses were passed through In Eoman Catholic 

churches, at the time of baptism, a lighted caudle is put into the child’s hand.*^ Candles are 
1 ighcei in the sick room, when the Roman Catholic priest gives the sick person the Sacrament*®® 
In Germany a light is burnt in the lying-in room till the child is baptized.®^ The Pope every 
year, when he blesses the world from the balcony of St. Peter’s at Rome, holds a lighted taper, 
and when a Cardinal curses the heretics, a bell tolls, and the Pope throws the taper among the 
people.®^ In Iceland tire is carried five times round the land to keep off evil spirits,®® 

In Ireland, till 1700, people and cattle were passed through the Sun, or Beltine, Fires on 
Mayday and on Midsummer’s Eve.®* Higgins®® says that children were passed through fire 
( 1827), and when a cattle-disease broke out, a new fire was made and the cattle were passed 
through Fire was worshipped in Ireland and Scotland in 1596 and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after baptism, the child was passed thrice across a fire.*® On the leading Beltine, or Snn, 
days, that is on Mayday and on Midsummer’s-day, fires were lighted and fire was carried round 
on poles to drive off disease and mischief.®^ In West Scotland a great fire was lighted over a 
suicide’s body.®® In Scotland (1790) farm servants used to go round the fields with torches 
to secure good crops.®® A fairy, or changling, child was burnt on the embers and the real child 
was restored.®^ Witches feared fire, and were burned to death to destroy the familiar as well 
as the witch. Wax-tapers were essential in conjurations or exordsms.®® The candles in Roman 
Catholic churches are consecrated, sprinkled with holy water, and incensed ;®® and that the 
object of lighting church candles is to drive away evil spirits appears from the following lines 
from Naogeorgus^ Popish Kingdom, f. 47 : — 

. a wondrous force and might 
Doth in th^ candles lie, which, if at any time they light, 

Ho thunder in the skies be heard nor any devils spide, 

Hor fearful sprites that walke by night, 

Kor hurts of frost nor haile.^®® 


In England, candlesticks were held before Bichard L* Mar& in his History of the Western 
Islands, p« 116, says In this island of Lewis there was an andeut custom to make a fiery 
circle about the houses, com, and cattle, belongix^ to each paiiaculaar family. A man carried 
fire in his right hand and went toand. File was also carried aroimd women before they are 
churched and about ehildreii until they be chrlstianed. They idd me ibis fire round was an 
efiectnal means to preserve both the mother and the infuit front the power of evil 
sfnrits who are ready at such times to do mmehief, and who sometames cany away the infaii^ 
and return them meagre skeletons.’*^ In 1845^ in luveniess, a girl was hung over a fire 
to cure her of the sin of witchcraft.® According to an old B ng ii d t belief, if a pcce of the 
Candlemas (February 2nd) candle is kept iiH Christnias^ the devil can do no harm in the 
house.^ On the twelfth day after Cluristiiias (in Hcre fard a hir e, 1791^ English farmers used to 
go and light bonfires near wheat fields.® In Waiwiekshire (17905^ casidles were carried round 
a field to prevent the growth of tares, darnel, and other nmsome weeds.® In the last oentniy 
fires were lighted in EughuEid to keep wheat creeps ftom discaae.®^ Ohi FhrebKaxid Sunday, in 
peae«.'nt« used to go to their fields with l^^hted torehes of straw to drive had air from 
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the earth,^ On St. Blaze’s Day, in England, people used to burn great fires on In 

England, on Midsummer Eve people passed through fire to be free from agues.^o Even now, in 
the north of England, fire is not allowed to go out on Holloweven, Midsummer Eve, Christmas 
Eve and New Years Eve.^^ This custom used to be observed ‘for the prosperity of state and 
people, and to dispel every kind of evil/-2 Caudles are burnt in Boxnan Catholic churches 
with the object of scaring spirits.^® 

(To he continued.) 


INDO^DANISH COINS. 


T. BANGA CHAEI AND T. DESIKA CHABI. 


No authentic information exists regainiling the history of the Danish Mint at Tranqusbar, 
but as far as can be gathered, the Danes in India struck there no fewer than three hundred 
varieties of coins in lead, copper, silver and gold. It does not apf>ear that there was any mint 
in the other Danish Settlements in India, viz,, at Porto Novo, Serampore, or Balasore. 


Oat of the three hundred varieties above mentioned only about eighty can now be obtained 
in India. Many of these were published by us in 1888,^ and the rest have been recently dealt 
with by Dr. E, Hultzsch, Government Bpigraphist, Bangalore.® One remarkable piece, however, 
has hitherto remained unpublished, and that is the lead Cas of Frederick III. (A. D. 
1648-70):— 

Ohv. — The crowned monogram of the king — P. S. 

BeVm — The Boyal escutcheon of Denmark. 

By far the oldest and the most difficult to obtain of the Tranqnebar issues are those in 
lead ; and when met with, they are so much oxidised, that it is scarcely possible to decipher the 
legend on them. Lead was coined into money only in the first three reigns, and the coinage 
commenced with Christian IV. in the year 1640 ; but the earliest lead coin bearing date, so far 
as we know, was of the year 1644-. None of these lead issues bear on them the value of the 
coin, lu this particular differing from the later copper coinage. The coins of Chn’stian IV., 
indeed, have on them the legend Ciw, but even then, the exact value is omitted. Unlike the 
copper issues also, the lead ones were of numerous varieties, not less than a dozen different 
kinds of coins beii^ stated to have been struck in the reign of Frederick lEE. alone. Some of 
them afford a clue to the place of mintage, Tranquebar, by the presence on them of the letters 
D. B. or T. B., standing fw Dansborg (the Port at Tranquebar), or Tranquebar; and in the reign 
of Christian V- it appears to have been usual to insert on the coins the init^ of the mint 
offiser: thu^ W. H* [van] £. [alnien]. 


U would be both a usefui mid an interesting enquiry ioascerfiuuhqwit was that a metal so 
eaadylUietod«f»yaalcad,i»m as a medium of currency during the infancy 

ibeXiido-Daiiisb BeMemeui. That in cariij days there was a scarcity of this metal is 
eridawtfirom tiwrwmrds iff the tmvfillew who then visits The author of the Penpfws 
lueatiewatbiaiidleadanimigtlmim^ (Bhardch) on the Western Chiasfc, and of 

Ne ikua da^ (emijeotiired by Coi Yale to have been between Kaneiti and Kolum in Travaacm). 
BirWalliwBfliott^ieferetoaiwssagem where it is stated that **liidialias neith^ 
brass nor lead, iwcmviiig them in exchai^ for precions stones and pearls.’’^ The only ancient 
Hindu kingdcTO that » known to Imvepoesesaed a lead currmny was that of tim and 

Bir W.BffioAtlnmmggeatod that the scaiciiy of lead in those days Bi%ht aslh^ jernla- 
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Coiiiihg' u> later times, we lueet with a itad currtmej only with the advent of the several 
Ivarcpe.in poivers iii the The ime-}*urtia^aese are known tu have coined lead money; 

an I tne Eiiu-llsh Ea^t India Conn^niiy, in imitation of the Portuguese, obtained of Charles 11. 
a charter an Tbori?.:n^^ tijcia to coin, umung others, ‘bmigiooks' (Port, bazarucco)^'^ lead coins, 
w’liich a|#pear to have been issued by the Kngiisli East India Company in the reigu of 
Charles IL ami iii those of the first thi-ee Georges, for currency iu the Settlement at Bombay.^ 
Whether the scarcity of lead, felt iu the early centuries of the Christian era, continued up to so 
late a period f4S the 16th and ITth ceiilniies, is not known; but it is not improbable that lead was 
still popular as a medinra of currency, and it wa» perhaps to suit this taste of their customers 
that the earliest European Power in India, the Portuguese, struck lead coins. The English 
and the Indo-Danish Compauies appear to have copied the Indo -Portuguese in this respect. 

It is not known why this currency was subsequently abandoned, but it is remarkable 
that all the European powers began to give it up just about the same time. 

Copper coins appear to have been issued from the Indo-Danish Mink for the first time in 
the reign of Frederick III., the earliest copper coin bearing date being of the year 1667 A. D. 

The late Lieut.-General Peurse sent us a drawing of a large tutenag coin which he 
believed to have been issued in the reigu of Christian IV, (1588-1648) 

Obv. — The crowned cipher of the king ^ • 

T. R. 

Bev. — C. A. S. 

1644. 

But we have not hitherto met with this, or any other tufenaj coins from the Banish Mint. 

As iu the lead, so in the copper, coinage of Tranquebar, the exact value was not designated 
on the coins in the reigns of Frederick III. and Christian V., and the first attempt made 
at giving tliis was in the reign of Fi*edenck IV. (1699-1730), who issued 10, 4 and 2 KAS pieces. 
This system continued till 1S45, the date of the final cessation of the Danish Power in India. 

None of the published lists, however, refer to, nor have we been able to obtain, X, 
KAS pieces of the reigns of Frederick V, (1746-1766), or of Christian VI. (1730-1746). But 
during the long reign of Christian VII. two types of X. KAS were issued. The earlier variety 
had on its obverse the double linked monogram of the king and on its reverse the monogram 
of the DansJi: JsiatM Cowj^agrii with the date and value. The later varietyhad on its obverse 

the single crowned monogram and on the reverse the value and the date. 

Likewise there were two varieties of IV. KAS, both bearing on their obverse the mono- 
gram On the reverse of the earlier variety were figured the monogram of the Company 

and the date and the value, but on that of the later variety the date and value alone appeared 
without the monogram. When this change took place, and whether it pointed to a total 
release of all their claims by the Danish Company in the East Indian Banish Settlements in 
favor of the Crown, are matters as to which it is not possible to obtain any exact information. 

From 1808 to 1814, the Fort and Town of Tranquebar were, owing to hostilities between 
the mother countries, taken possession of and I’etained by the Madras Army. During this 
pei4od no coins at all were issued, the Danes having naturally suspended operations. TfS-n- 
quebar was lestored to the Danish Power in 1814. 

Silver coins began to be struck in the reign of Christian V . (1670-1699), and the earliest 
known coins are the five and two fanos of 1683. The silv er cnrrency thus started in fanos, 

T History of the Coinage of the SoBt Jndii Comnany (Ooverament Press, Madras), by Thurston, Esq., 

pp. 16 and 17. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 19. 26. 26 an4 83. 
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conformably to the then popnlar monetary system of India, was superseded in 1755, by the 
introdaction of the one and two royaliner. The change was, however, only nominal, the value 
of the rojfMn continuing to be nearly equal to one*^ighth of a rupee. In 1816 a return was 
made to the old nomeuciatnre farm, which continued till 1818, from which year, the Danish 
Mint ceased to coin silver. 

So far as we know, there were no Indo-Danish gold fanams, and the only gold coin 
that appears to have been struck was the pagoda of Christian YH. ; — 

Ohv» — The crowned monogram of the king ^ on a granulated surface. 

Rer. — An Indian idol. 

From the description given of it in the accompanying list of the Copenhagen Collection, 
it appears that the pagoda of Christian VII. must have resembled in appearance and size the 
earlier variety of the Star Pagoda (Fulivardhan) of the English East India Company. 

Another gold coin is mentioned in the Copenhagen Royal Coin Cabinet Catalogue : 

Obv , — The crowned monogram of the king 

Eeu. — the Persian initial, of l^dar, so familiar to collectors of Mysore coins of the 
Muhammadan Usurpation period. 

This coiu is of very great interest, as tending to shew that the Danish power in the 
East did homage to the Mysore Usurper, consistently with the unambitious policy of peace 
adopted by them in their dealings with the dominant Indian Powers. 

We now append a list of the Indo-Danish coins in the Royal Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 
probably the largest known collection of these coins. The list was furnished in March 1884, by 
Mr. 0. P. Herbert^ Inspector of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copenhagen, to the late Lieut.-General 
Pearee^ who kindly placed at our disposal his notes on Indo-Danish coins, including the 
list Both have been of material help in the preparation of this paper. 

Coins of the Daairifci Colony in East India (Tranqnebar). 

^ (B. signifies tto work Be^tydee over damke Myrvter og Medailler i den Kgl Samling. 
Kjdbeiaiiav]i, 1791, in foEo, in which many of the coins are engraved.) 

Christian IV., 1588-16^. 

Lead, 

L Ohf. — The king^s crowned cipher, 

Bev. — T. E« CAS, 1644 (Tranquehar cash), 

f. 05tr.— A»Ko.L 
Em— tOas- 

S^^AcKeriok 184^ 
floppy. 

L' crowned ciphers 

and of smaller siso (B, Tifb* TCirt. jg). 

^ ~ ted laim 'heaxis, (arms' of C^ibria). 
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6\ Eev. — A nettle (arms of Holstein). 

7. Ee'i\ — A crowned stock- fish and A (arms of Iceland). 

8. liev, — A rose. 

9. Eev* — A cross : —j— 

10. Rev. — A cross and the letters I. C. : ^|c 

11. Rev. — D. B. (perhaps Bansborg) and an indistinct indication of the year. 

Christian 1670-1699. 

Cojfper. 

1. Ohv. — The king’s cipher set two-fold under a crown, between 8 — 9 (1689). 

Rev, — Crowned D. O. C. between W. — H. and beneath v. K. (R. Tad. XXV. No. 18). 
15. Similar, from the year 1691. 

Obv. — The king’s crowned double cipher. 

Reo. — Crowned ^ ® (5. Tah. XXL No. 19). 

5, A Similar, from the years 1694 and 1697 (B. Tab. XXXV. 11, Xo. 15 and XLI. No. Z). 


Lead. 

5. Ohv. — Crowned 16 ^ 87. 

Rev. — Crowned 

6. Ohv, — Crowned 8 ^ 9. 

Rev. — Crowned W. D. O. C. H. K. 

7. Ohv. — Crowned (s % 

Rev. — Crowned D. 0. C. 

8. Ohv. — • 

Predeiick TV., 1699-1760. 

SUver. 

X. Double Fano. 

Ohv. — Crowned 17 ^ 31. 

JBev. ^ — The Norse lion. 

This coin was struck before the king^s death — 1730 was known in India. 

10 

2. Fano (| Eupee). 

Ohv. — Crowned 17 5-»0- 

Rev. — The Norse Lion {B. Tab. XXIX. No. 7). 


Oofper. 


a. 

4. 


Ohv. — The king^s csrowned double cipher. 
DOC 

Rev. — Crowned 10 
Ohv. — As No. 3. 


See, — 


DOC 

dEas. 


Oi». — As No. S. 


Saf>- 


DOC 

'2Eas. 


S. 
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S, (Ksk^). 

OhT. ^ As No. 3. 

Itn\ — Crowned DOC. 

7. (Kas), 

04r. — Crowned ^ . 

Eei\ — Crowned DOC. {B. Tab. XXIX. No. 17-19). 

Otatetiaii VI., 1780-1748. 
Silver. 

1. Double Fauo. 

Ohv^ — Crowned 17 ^ 3l. 

Rev. — The Norse Lion (R. Tab. XIII. No. 3). 

2. Fano, of similar tjpe and same year. 


3* 4 Kas. 

Obv, — Crowned ^ . 

4 

i. 2 Xas. Similar type but 


Cojpper. 


Rev. — Crowned ^ (Dansk Asiaiisk Compagnie). {JB. Ta6. XIY. No. 10.) 

(iJ. Tai. XIV. No. 11). 


5. (Kaa). Similar iype but (B. Tab. XIV. No. 12). 

6. (Kae). 

Obv. — Crotrned 17 

Rev. — The Norse Lion. 

7. (Kas). Similar from the year 1732. 

8. (Kaa). 

Oiv. — 

Rev.^J^. 

9. (Kas). 

06v. — 

■See. — ( = Tranqnebar). 


I'rederiok V., 1748-1766. 

Silver. 

I. 2 Boyaliner ( Fanos). 

Obv. — Crowned 

^k'^AXI^No'S)*’*'^ ^ crowned Daniah eacntcneon between 17-66 

*7, Simitar, 1766, 1762, 1764 (a. Tab. X7X. No. 24). 

1766-1766 and aim anno. 

16 / 4 lCmu Copper. - 

C4». — - Qww5Bed,. 'j*. 


17. 4 Ek Bmiilaa^iom Uno TabiXIX. No. 18>. 
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18. Eas* 

Obv. — As No. 16. 

Eev, — Crowned 17 61. 


Oiristian VII., 1766-1808. 

Gold. 

1. Pagoda. 

— Crowned 

Rev. — Indian idol (weight 1 dncat). 

2. Pagoda. 

Obv. — Crowned 

Eev* — ^ , the Persian H (Haidar ‘AK)» 

This coin is not known in the Danish Collections. The description is taken £rom 
Keue$ie Mumhunde Abbildung und Beechreihung der jeht etntreirenden Gold und 
sUhermumen, later Band (Iiiepsig 1853) Taf. LIX. No. 1. 


Silver, 

8. 2 Bojaliner. 

Obo, — Crowned 

Rev, The ralae over the Danish escntcheon between 17 — 67. 

.^.28. Similar from 176^ 1770, ^71, *72, 73, 74y 75 (B. Tab. XIII. 5), 1776, 79, '80, '81, 

’83, ’8^1, '88 (Tanaai 17—^, ’87, *88, '89. ’92, ’94, ’95, ’96, ’97, ’99 and 1807. 

29. Bt^palin. Similar tjpe as No. 8 from Uie year 1767. 

aWW. Similar from 1768, ’69, ’70 (S. Tai. XIIL 8X 1771, ’73, '74, *75, ’76, ’79, '80, ^1, 
’83, ’84, 86, 17—^, ’87, ’88, '89, ’91, ’92, *94, ’95, ’98, ’97, ’99 and 1807. 


56. lOEas. 


Copper. 


Obv. — Crowned 


Men.— lOEiXS 
A“ 1768. 

S7, S8. Similar from 1770 and 1777 (B. T*b. XUI. 9). 
59. 10 Eu. 


Otik — AsNo.56. 


X 

Bern — Kaa 
1786 

50, 51. Shwihr fiosB 1788>1790. 

52. 4Kaa. 

Oi*. — Oaowaad 

Bev. — dnmmed 17 

5345. Snularfrmm l78S, ]770 (ASbiwXnHm U)amiim. 

m. 4 Khi. 

<M«, — C ro wne d 

IT 
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76. 2 Ksa, 

Obv. — Crowned 

Eev. — Crowned 17 ^ 80 (B. Tab. XIII. 15). 

S 


77. Similar with 17 ^ 70. 


76, 79 Kas, 

Obv, — Crowned 

Bcv. — Crowned 17 ^ 77; and similar from 1780 (H. Tab. XHT. 16). 

Frederick VI^ 1808*1839. 

Silver^ 

L 2 Fano. 

Obv„ — Crowned 

Vi 

* 2 * 

Bev. — FANO 
1816 

2. Similar from 1818. 

3, 4. Fano. Similar type as Uo. 1, but the mdue from 1816 and 1818. 

Copper. 

5. 10 Kas. 

Obv. — AaNo.!. 

*X* 

JBee. — KAS 
1816 

6-8. Shniiar front 1822, 1838 and 1839. 

9. 4 mm. 

06a. — As Ho. 1. 

•IV« 

Bea . — K» 

1813 

JO-^. Similar fam 1816, *17, '2ft '22, *23, "2^ *25, *36, *31, ’8% >33 34 <57, ’38, and *39. 
36. Eas. 

06a. — As Ho. L 
1 

JEml — KAS 
1813 

duistfBi TUX, 18W-184& 

1 »*« 

06a. — Oeoaraed 

• X* 

Bmu— 'KAS' 

:iB4ai 

ft 41^.' 

— A»,Ka.l.' ■ 

•ir*:/, 

.Jfciaw^KAS 

, j mewp 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY jr. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E.. I.C.Sw 

{CorUinKtd fr&m p. 22*} 

(b) Water. 

N ext to fire in power of driving away spirits comes water. Water driyes off the spirit of 
thirst ; it refreshes the fainting ; it restores life to those in a swoon. On tliis power 
over diseases, — that is over evil spirits^ —the claim of water as the great puriher seems 
to rest. The endlei^ bathing.of the high class Hindu has its root in the necessity for 
scaring evil spirits, not in the desire for personal cleanliness. The throwing of water at great 
ceremonies, and the washing of the feet before eniering a house, seem to be done with the object 
of driving off spirits.^* The worship of sacred rivers and pools has the i^me object.^® 
Among the Thnna Vadvals, when a child is supposed to be affected by the evil eje, water and 
salt are waved round its face and thrown away.^ A^ong the Khonds, if a woman is possessed 
by the spirit of barrenness, she goes to where two streams meet, and is sprinkled with water. 
Bo water is ponred into the month of the dying Khond — originally it would seem to keep the 
spirit from coming back, now apparently to keep evil spirits from entering the dead body. 
A part of the belief that spiritB fear water is that spirits cannot pass through water. 
This seems co be the original reason for the Brihma^ practice of sprinkling water round 
their dishes before eating ; of the Maiafkl practice of throwing the stone of life backwards 
into a pool of water, and of the more general practice of (nmrjing the ashes into a river, 
or into the sea. So gods, whose festival is over, are borne into deep water and left there. 
So Hindus troubled with a disease make tiny ships, £11 them with offerings^ and set them 
to sea that the disease spirit may start in the boat, and may not retnm.^^ The belief in 
holy water is wide-spread in India. The Jews have holy water in their temples, and 
among many classes water, which has been touched by the religions teacher, or in which 
the idla^rdm stone has been dipped, is believed to have special purifying powers. In 
Western India, no orthodox Brahman hegim his meal, until he had thrice sipped water in whmh 
a mlmgrdm stone has been washed.^ The Kanara Bumds are visited by their I^^&jai 
priest on the Sravan (Inly-Anguiit} new moon. In each house the priest's feet are washed, and 
the water is drank by the homseitold, each of whom receives a gift of oow-dung ashes. Amongtae 
Kinara Sat&rkars, on the fonrih day alter a birth and on the third dajaftor adealh^thelamily m 
cleansed by water brought from the lamily priest.^ The K&thkars, an eariy tribe in iElnam, 

» ^ torowins or aeattermg wKtor at treat BW aa eniss Ttoeewiy, 

bowem, to r«c»!rMIimfvQnml^ M aagiiagni tto totows aw eagttw l&na ef Wwt Bcafal 4^ 

fddbef*toywimg«igi^(l)idWs Jtowtpiiwi Tto €ies^ witw 

Inride and toidagcoouj, aadtto toide and toidaszsm topw waiar om awA aitor (Hiailaf/** IMia «f tjia 

OmAwI PVaafim* A]^ L to Boaatoj to IumIuw toaBatoaektSoalMB 

Aent*AlAli* and daihtoadliiis of water over aadiattor (liSl'ttoiei|> 

» Im wna^ pkoaaaf HiadttialsglaiaspattohatosfcaeethiapaeiaaOadTf lma^aBoal. Waslent Ikidia toa ttoea 
iWuM ft ‘UiMa.^s Poala at Hlwifc, at flltoiai aaag B i a ae iB . and at llflkam to Itorfh lOtoBBa. Tto ye«l w alw^a^ 
wfcecaTarf4mA«M>edtolStoa,«adtowatototiMd. But Uto toaia af ttowata ailn a m al Ito ptot ianeit<ae hut 
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uve 'larified after a birth or a death by drinking water, which has been tonohed by a Havik 
Brihiiianii In Db4rwar the Swamts give their followers holy water before meal^and when 
an infant is bathed, the mother waves drops of water round its face, and says : — “ May yon live 
lonir,”^ A Kurnbar, or Dharwar, shepherd in search of merit washes his teacher’s toes and with 
the water bathes his own eyes. The teacher says Yon are snre to go to Siva’ s heaven ; all evil 
is &cared out of you/’®® In 1790» Moore^* notices that the Musalmaa Ifawab of Savanur in the 
Bombay never drank any water, except what came from the Ganges. The water was 

drunk bv the Sawab, not from any motive of piety, but because of its medicinal properties. The 
Sholapnr Pahchils sprinkle the child with water as soon as it is bom.*^ Among the Gnjarafc 
Vanis, when the bridegroom on horseback reaches the bride’s marriage porch, her mother comes 
oat, waves a pot fall of water round the boy’s hea4 and spills it over the horse’s legs.®® At the 
birth of a Dekhan EiimSst child, women-neighbonrs of any caste come and pour many pots of 
water in front of the doorP When the Bkngdds, or shepherd blanket-weavers of Ahmadnagar, go 
to visit one of their gods they throw a handfol of water at his feet, bow and withdraw.®* In 
Southern India holy water is sprinkled on the monmers’ heads, and mourners are made to drink 
holy water on the tenth day after a death.®* Brahmans, at their mohimg hath, cast water on the 
ground to destroy the demons who war with the gods.*® Brahmans also offer —that is, 

tiwj pour ont water, — for thehr ancestors and for heavenly spirits.*^ When the Khonds wish to 
consnlt a priest they dash water on him, — that is, they scare the evil spirits from his 
neighbourhood. The priest sneezes, and the good spirit comes into him and the Khonds 
listen.** The Pliris hold that water purifies women at child-birth, heals sickness, axid scares 
spirits.** They believe that ram frightens sickness and death,*® and they nse holy 
water, over which prayers have been said.** The Bbrsis have or holy water, which^ 

with prayers, removes all impurities.** The bath in ihe early morning is binding on 
the Jew, because when he is asleep evil epmU have rested on him.*^ When a Jew 
became unclean, by tonching a dead body, he and his house were i^rinkled with the water of 
sepamtion. This was made with the ashes of axed hrifer, cedar and scarlet.** 

The Buddhists of Ceylon sprinkle holy water on tite worgliipper.** This holy water is pre- 
pared by four priests, who sit before dawn in the river Ganoma. On the first sign of dawn (light 
or fire which chases spirits) with a golden sword (spirits fear gold) they draw acircle (i^ritsfear 
a ciroie) in the water and fill the {dteher from the inside of ^ mrcle.®* The Burmese believe 
that apirita cannot cross Tanning water, and stretch threads over brooks to help them to cross.®* 
The Burmese, whfie wring tlm first backet of bathing water, say Psfip^^ with the object of 
anilcness.®* At his crownicg the Barman king was spriakled with holy water.®* 
The JIalays wash new-born The Chinese Mandarin washes his hands before making 

offerings to the gods-^ ^Cfiiina, at timeitdof a leasts waiters go roand with basins of hot water, 
and the guests wash thehr hands and faces. Among the Mnaalmins of Turkistftn, before prayers, 
the hands and washed^ espeoialiy the sevmi openiiigs, «. y., the eyes, ears, nostrils ana 

iuobIIi.®* 


In Mehmesiay dtamied Ixmes and leaves are steeled in water to drive out the evil 
iinritp®* Polynesian priests oonrider seawater pore owing to its conhuning salt, and from 

n ^ Wid Xf» a* ® T<d. JUojlx. p. 6ft. *» Cjp* e»i. Tcl. » ja» 

n n Btsdw fienttwr, Tol. mr.p.l25u ffram HSL aot«a. 

w ** Y«it pSa 

w |>a|»oia,TcilI. P n OoWwocihB^a Jf tan i iWa a s nw Jg^ieyg, VoL t. p. 164. 

nilMr»Ilwd«hA«n«a,p.aa TmMUmtrsmr^rcLXXL 

m IMw WmHi mm ^ BmOmO, Tsl I. a m ®* Vat It » W, W. 

®*fiiasr^a<5^yoLra i 


/ear. Asiftfaf. haft, Tri. i:. p »L 
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ifc prepare a holy water to lighten pain and remove diseased® The Papuans of New 
Guinea, when they mean to be peaceful, sjjrinkle water over their hea<I:s>'^ The Neiv 
Zealanders wasii new-born infants.^o At Guinea (in 1562),^*^ a captain of negroes came up ?m a 
British ship in a canoe, hollowed like a trough to feed hogs in. He stopped at some distance, 
and pat water on his cheek, and would not come near till the Englibh Captain did the same. 

Holy water is used in Madagascar, ** and while building a royal bouse the chief post is 
sprinkled with holy water by the king.^ The Buras of East Africa, to clear the road, sqaii t 
water from their mouths over any one about to start on a journey.®* Among the Zulujs, when 
an epidemic breaks out, a doctor passes tlirongh the town with a bunch of boughs followed bj a 
man with a large bowl of water, and sprinkles the water on the door of every house.*^® Nile 
water cures children of rickets.®® Among the Nubians of Africa the best medicine is water, in 
which leaves of jpapw with texts from the Kor^n have been washed.®^ The Bongos of the 
White Nile sprinkle the sick with boiling water.®® Among the Matambe negroes the widow is 
ducked in a pond to scare the husband’s spirit and remove the risk in a second marriage.®® The 
Mongols, the Africans and the people of Guinea use holy water.®® 

In the elaborate Mexican baptism the early object to ^ive out evil spirits is hidden hv 
much that is more modern: still, that the object is to drive evil out of every limb is shewn by 
the detail of touching the babe on the breast and crown, while the nurse says: — ‘‘Whoever 
thou art in this child, begone, leave it, put thyself apart.* The Peruvians have a yearly 
sprinkling with water on the first day of the September moon.®^ 

The Greeks used holy water mixed with salt. The pmraniocrwni or holy -water vessel, 
was generally placed at the entrance to the Greek temple.*® The Romans used to pour 
out libations of water at the end of every feast.** lu some of the higher masonry degi'ces 
the candidate is purified by water, nominally to cleanse him from the taint of the lower 
condition.®* In consecrating the throne, or altar-table, in a Russian church the wood is 
washed with holy water and wet with wine and then dried.*® In the Russian church at 
baptism the priest blows on the brows, lips and breast of the child, and says three times : — 
“ May every evil and unclean spirit that has concealed itself and taken its abode in his breast, 
deparfc.”*^ The Russian priest consecrates wato for baptism by passing his band three times 
over it, making a sign of the cross, blowing on it, and signingtbe surface with a feather dipped in 
holy oil.*® In Russia water is made holy by dipping the cross into it. The drops that hAl from tlie 
wetted cross are sprinkled on the bell,*® The Russian Bishop, after he puts on his robe, has water 
poured over his hands.^* In giving the Sacrament, the Homan Catholic priest washes his hands.^*^ 
At the Roman Catholic lay baptism, when a priest cannot be found and the child is dying, the 
child may be baptized with common water.’S Holy water is sprinkled on the Roman Catholic 
bride and bridegroom.^ In the Roman Catholic ritual the sick man drinks water in which 
the priest has washed his hands .7* In Brandenburg, peasants pour water at the door 
after the coffin to prevent the ghost from walking.5^ It is a common belief in Europe that 
spirits cannot cross running water.^* In the South of Scotland, about the beginning of this 
century, all but the profane, before going to bed, set a tub or pail of water for the good spirit 
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to bathe in (originaliv to keep oS evil spirits).^^ For the S8.me reason the hands and feet of the 
dead were w Jhed.'s The Irish made sheep swim on the first Sunday in August. Well- 
worship was common in Scotland tiU comparatively recent times. The epileptic were c^ied 
«,und the well three times, and pieces of rags from the sick were brought to the well. « When 
their oxen, sheep, or horses were sick, the people of Orkney sprinkled them with water, c^led 
bv them forespokea water. They also sprinkled their boats with forespoken water, when they 
A\d not prosper or succeed in their fishing.« In England, in 1620, water from a smith s forge 
was believed to cure splenetic affections, passion and madness.^ Christian baptism in some parts 
of Europe is believed to drive out an evil spirit. So in Germany the peasants are m great 
fear that spirits will get into the child between birth and baptism,® and so the Boman 
Catholic priest in baptizing the child orders Satan to begone, Holy water is used both by 
the Greek and the Roman Churches to drive out demons.®* The following spell, enumerating 
the of spirit-scaring articles, is from Herrick’s Eesjperides, p, 304 

“ Holy water come and bring. 

Cast in salt for seasoning. 

Set the brush for sprinkling. 

Sacred spittle bring ye hither, 

Meale and it now mir together, 

And a little oil to either. 

Give the tapers here their light. 

Ring the saint’s bells to affright 
Par from hence the deyil sprite.’^*® 


In early England holy water was given to mend sick patients,^® and was (A. D. 600) sprinkled 
over pagan fanes to make them Ohristian.®^ In. England, if a child cries when he is being 
baptized, people say it is the voice of the evil spirit being scared ont of the child.®® In the 
north of England it is believed that a sickly child’s health is improved by baptism, and in 
Northumberland old people say of sickly infants : — A child never thrives till he is christened.”*® 
In Wales, water was taken to fill the font from holy wells,®® and a well in Innes Maree, in West 
Scotland, cured lunatics.®! Southring water was a great cure in England (1560) for people 
taken with the faery.®® A cure for rheumatism in the north of England is to tie the sick in a 
blanket and set the sufferer in a running stream.®® Throwing the patient into the sea was a 
great cure for madness in the Scotch Highlands.®^ In the English form of baptism in use till 
i550 the following words occur; — “ I command the andean spirit to come out and depart.”®® 
In Lancashire, in England, it is unlocky to let a cat die in the house : a dying cat is 
drowned.*® In Torkshire, hot water is poured over the door steps as the bride and bride- 
groom drive away.®^ In Cornwall, the disordered ii; mind are seated on the brink of a pool 
glled with water from St, Knu’s Well : a sadden blow on the breast then knocks the patients into 
the water where they are left till their fury fades. They are next taken to church, and masses are 
said over them.*® Water stops all spells i so if you can put a brook between you and a ffend 
you are safe.*® So ** the running stream dissolved the spell.”!®* 

(To he oontiniied^) 


w Pflvuier JfimfreJ#, p. 4$8, ^ Op* cw. p. 868, W Brand s Popular AntiquHiUi Vol II. p. #7. 

M of iScotUnA^ pp. 160, 161. Sootbb wells were tapestried with rags ; appajceatlv the idea 


was that the disease^mt same in the ras, and pus eit 
U Brand’s JPepitlar Vol. 1 p. 894^ 

»» Tylor*s Mmliim Oslfwe, VeJ. I. p. 116. 

W Braad’a JPopnJor VoL Hf . pp. *», 59. 

w IfiteheB’s MifklmtA p. 21 

€!p. oit. p. l«I. 

m ^penesr^a ^ SodoUgy, VoL I. p. ^ 

ef sot 

w BoteStte 


driven put or inprisosed by the guardian water spirit. 
*» Burton’s diustomy of MeUtneholif, p. 461. 

Op, cit. Vol. II. p. 441. 

•• Op. cie.Vol.in.p.140, 

** Henderson’s FeXk^Loro, p. 16. ** Op* cit. p. 15. 

w Op. eit. p. 8. Henderson’s BoUbLera, p. 14L 

^ Uxtohell’s SiffKUmd BupersUbk/fu, p. |9. 

•• Dyer’s Folk-Lore^ p. 1X1. 

•• 0 p.ctt.p.l 42 . 

Sooif sXayt of itu lad JfSnsM, Vol. 13. 
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i Coni invsd from Vol, XXllI. i>. iiri.; 

Bcr the chief publication of these lant 3 'ea!*s, on the A Of art a- Ve la is uh p’^.n^ei* rl! "fi! vi-f-vh,, < r 
Hau^lka^stitra, edited by Prof. Bloomfield.^ L. ‘sig waited f < ir with h)p it ierif.e* : i , i t u p,;;! ir i 

at ita fsili value before it- appeared, thanks to what Profii. WVber and LlouiaJiehi h:*,'.! c-kPScc* •’I 
or peruiiited others to extract from it, it has not belied tlie expect at ion a which wore f: rri;#/: it 
it. The editor has surrounded himself with all the manuscript sources known, and ha?; n • .1 
theta all to good advantage. He has published all that remains, all at least that is jet legible 
in the valuable comment of Darila,*first made known by Prof. Weber, and has given copious 
extracts from the gloss of Ke^va, another commentator. In a learnetl ]>reface, he has care ini' j 
distinguished the different layers of his text, and has laid bare the old foundation of curions 
practices, which is as it were the kernel. The history of the Jrharva'-Veda^ after tlic.-se investi- 
gations, appears with an outline, which, if not quite new, is drawn with more firmness than 
in the past. It is a modern Veda, in the sense that it is only at a comparatively late time tliat 
it was put to use as another Veda, tliat it was furnished with all that a Veda should have ; but 
as to its substance, it is an ancient, a very ancient text, which for other rites than the great 
sacrifices was not less celebrated nor held less sacred. As to the aid which Prof. Bloomdeitrs 
publication gives to the interpretation of these old texts, it would be hard to exaggerate its 
value. To make this clear to our minds we need only compare a translation in which this 
help could be employed, with another where it was wanting ; for instance, the seventh book of 
M. Henry with his thirteenth. In this respect it is hardly likely that we need look for so much 
from the Commentary of Silyana, which Mr. Shankar Pandit is preparing to publish. To the 
Atharva-Veda there have gradually been attached those tTpanisbads^ which we may call Boating, 
those which are not bound up with a body of Vedic writings still preserved, and whose number 
has gone on increasing.* Among those which belong to this class and which must be accepted 
as ancient, is the Kaiha llpanithad, a curious Hindu speculation on the problem of life and 
death, which Prof, Whitney has translated afresh.® Colonel Jacob, who has devoted himself 
enthusiastically to the study of this cla^ of philosophic literature, has published a geneml 
concordance, in which every word and every phrase, however unimportant, is registered, with a 
complete enumeration of all the passages.^ This storehouse, which embraces texts of all ages, 
and omits none of any value, includes also the BhagavadgUd, which Col. Jacob was well advised 
to admit. The number of texts extracted is 67, or by anothmr mode of reckoning only 56, 
and must have involved an immense amount of labour, since the author has not only collected 
from the printed material, but has corrected it by the manuscripts, and has very often been 
obliged to make a critical text anew, the first editions, notably those in the BihUofheca Jndica^ 
being often very faulty.® This Koia of Col. Jacob will henoeforward be indispensable as a work- 
ing tool to all students of Hindu philosophy. We also owe to Coi Jacob excellent editions 
of the Mdhdndrdyam Upanuhad, and elevmi other Upaniihads of the Atharva Veda^ with 

1 Ifaurioe BlcM>mfi6ld, KauHha-Silira cfUka wit^ JB&imtiifrom the CommmiUinmtf D&nla 

mad Xektm; torming the ErVth toIuzda of the Jornm. Amerie, Ori^, See* Kew Hareo, 189®. 

* This prooesa of attaohment hia been ourried on still further, to those UpanUhadt which are actually a 
post of other Vedas, aod which are handed down bendes is an Athsrva recexunon. 

* W. D. Whitn^, !ZVaii«2af»oii of the Matha l^^aaitkad in the TranmeHomt of the Amerk, JPhikAopical 
AmoeuOion* 

^ Oohmel G. A. Jaoob, TTpmiUhadMyak^^ A Ooncordame to the IHnaped J7pmi*had$ tmi BhagavaAgttdt 
Bombay, ISSI, pp. 1,083, large ootaro. 

® Here X may msniloii the new editions of the chief Upamthede with a rich apparatw cl coaunentaxy, which 
form part of the Junanddlraiiia Series, in oomae of* publication at Tocmui. They are both correct and xnodemtq in 
prioe,and there have ai^peared np till now, the Ih, Cene, Kd^haha Praim, MwsAidta, JfAt4a%a (wi& the Kdriidg 
of fla nd a p td a) , Jaioreya, OMadeyyo, BrihedAra^Iea and jSsefoMm Ufmkkmdt* 
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ihape whiL-h ihtv hare retained down to our own days. 

When ilil the Hlcdas succeed in unraTellma* the i 

Upmishad^., and the often contradictory prescriptions of their booka^^" V°”® ^cieni 

which iurihtv are often inadequate for want of being put in a e P^scriptions 

r«luoe them to a d-^ctrine clearly defined\;d metlmdlS^anl^id 

this question has not been answered even approximately Wp ^ L 

when this task o! working out the philosophies reached a definitp farther, 

took place for the yarious darhtias, or systems* Ana^'t imm +t* '•i pomi^ nor in what order it 

Vcfahilc. f,r which, .» far „ I W,' ihi. hcc!^ ht”.t"h 1 «» 
point of time has been asserted in turns for the MfmSinsa the Vp,i *T of’ P™”ty » 
T6ga, with arguments which are equally subjective 'eons 11,7 ^ and the 

according to the point of view in which we stand. Perhaos^ equally weak 

which it would be better not to ask. It is clear that the Dh;i™.«,.t.- ^ j. “ “®» 

long time to reach completion and refinement, and that the ^ **ten a 

same period in the different schools. It seems that this was + 1 ,.^*^° accomplished at the 
^ argue against one another; they all stew signs of archaisj'lw 
later age and as indications of successive strata which had nn+ +• * i 

were finally recast. In the Sdnkhyaedtras, for example tb« ^ when they 

not yet been shewn that influences coming from without had ^ 1**%, it has., 

sided in this latter result, and on this side, perhaps fntnr. ,.ac ^ ^ ** ^®®®t» 

of ohronolt^y to start from. Of all these systems the Ved^T ®°“® P®“‘® 

Upanhhads, Even in its form it comes before n; as a discnl _ !!™ niost directly on the 
is vitard mimddktd) of Vedie passages, with the intention r -f- other name 
The fundamental sdtras attributed to Badaravana wh *^®'” ®“e doctrine, 

legendary Vyisa, the arranger of the Vedas, and’ the wi, identifies with the 

the Purd)}at, have appeared in a new edition (tb&t in ^«Mbhdrata and 

pmonrable for a long while) with the commentary of ganfeal .‘7*— ^ “®t ^’«en 
Poona m tho Ananddsrams Series.? Professor Thibant publication in 

published the first volume of an English trandation.* Benares College, has 

work done already by Prof. Deussen, of which I had on** useless repetition of the 

Report* Without being so scrupulously literal as Prof *? *^® Preceding 

closely to the text, and though like Prof. Deussen, the translain°*n® ^®®P® ^®'y 

Sankara (which is translated as well as the original edtra) hah iuterpretatian ^ 

very noteworthy introduction, to shew impartialitv to emwT and 

♦The MiHMrSyaiia IftfumMad ot tit* Atharm fw. wia, _ snpremacy in the 

ipani»hadt, witli Drpiift. Bafted wil^ Note* Bn.L.i_ , HSttraa*. wg^g Tj 
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seliool, msmtams the view of a tboronr^h-eolnff idea!j«m* of an ab5if)j.7tt boiniif, and 

of no reality besides tkatJ® Br m«»an*i of paijiiitakin^ analy^si'S Prof. Thibaui sIiewH tl^at it is 
not wholly cither that^ of the Uj}anlshiii% nor that of the but that it is the most logical 

apesttltant of both, that on this ground it has obtained supremacy in the scliools, bat that the 
other mterpretation, that which upholds a taodified idealism and which is summed up in the 
commentary of Rimitunja, the so-called Srthhtishija^ rests on a triditif.n which is not leiia 
ancient or venerable ; that is goes back to the old tritti, now losL Bodhlyanaj and that in 
many places it' seems to give more faitiiluily the meaning of the ; that the two lioctrines, 
defended in cither of the commentaries^ are found in their germs and in cr^nSieteveziin ilieMirm 
themselTes; that if the one has got the upper hand among the Fandii®, the othsr Jim always 
found vent in religions belief, whioh cannot quite dispense with pez^onality in man, nor the 
personaliij of the absolute. As to the text of the &rlbhmh'^a^ which is being published 
taneonsly in two places in India, it makes very slow prograss; in the FarJit st has as fax as 
IL 1 and in tite Biblioiheca In die a, is which only three pans have appeared, it k only at 
1. 2,** Of another commentary on the same iiUras^ the Anukhdehys of Vallahhacharyaa which 
also began in the BiJbltotheea Indie 1 have received no instalments since mj kst EeporK 
Blmlnii^ dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. As to the data of Sankara^ ^vhlch has 
always been in dispute, gee a remarkable article by Mr. Pathak, who proves nearly concfuaively 
that the great Vedintin lived at the end of the eighth century (Joam, ds. See- Bombay, 
XVIIL1891,p.88). 

To make up for this, Xr, ^Tolixiaoii has completed his edition in the Bandit (with an 
English transktioa) of the summary of Tedantie dbeixine^ also by Bamkuuja, the 
TmUfmsira ; and, in the same Magazine, Xr. Artlmr Vexiia has finished his edition and irana- 
UtiaaoilheVediniaiddiMvU TMs latter treatise, whose author, Praktiinaikday 

Xir. Yenis assigiis with great probability to the end of the sixteenth eentey, is like 
the former, a defence of the fundamental teaching of the Yeddnta, but even mcne 
condensed and essentially pokmical in tone. Against the TMvetira of Bhminnja he 
vindicates the absolnte idealism of Sankara. Wridngs like these should never be pub* 
lialied, except, as bare, accompanied by a translation, and a txanslation, I will add, can* 
not prcqkerly be made except in India, and wiib the advice and help of a ^iiin who is 
a ]^Pofes8ed student of the system. A knowledge oi Sanskpt, and even of Bindn philosophy 
such as can be acquired here, are not enough : one must have lived from infancy in timt 
atmosphere to he able to breath it freely. If any one doubts this, the axpeziment is ea^ to 
make. Let him. translate two or three pages at the beginning of Pr»kUkumd»*» treatise^ 
and then compare the results ; it is astonishing to find the number of things which one thinks 
4»ie has understood and which have nevertheless esesped attention or been wrongly 
understood. Up to a certain point a commmiiary can take the place d tradition. One 
may succeed in grasping the full meaning, hut at the erpense of what an amount of 
labour. A qiecisl aptitude is needed to read through, with such assa^nnee only, books like 

w l%eleg«aia«x7biofssshr«f Cedars, tlwHmdwriniif^^a of EAdksfs^ 
gpmiUm* worktolhmiaMg^ Um mam iiils sad psblisMl in the XtHoOws Isdim, hie hem ed^ 

•t Pooaa, is tbs hrnnmgmrn Bmdm V BwdH Blbaji Mdse; M »f Sfime# 

Vidfdmiwa, with the Cemmemiaef pf JBtbwcetjVvst iie ef Jmkehmimtttm MeMm 

Boeas^lShL llik pom iiw of a Jle^^ Xv theceiofilMMitaessli^ 

siietiwtitkofKMkilidlbsasheaaiaTtflcw^aebws^ isidealhlsa with the esineMe seid. 

X the itWfgteed^ pom kwesid to he euabCTageMwtql a FrdfflllitaiiWlsiirfey a, uhiei^ eoewdhw to iMie od Ww 
eoww i i i ifatore ,i«iiotli»vebeoatli»iN»kof Aite^^ pspit cf a pupil e* tedewm. Tiw^sad eoeaWesiMy 
idmt% tide Jfldbava with Tidjimu^ the vsILkaem eoasaesiste el ihm fsetteesth eestey* 

BBttiisIdentiSeetioB is vety wMseetebt, sad te the taae hdtsg ^ Xhft el ihie Xldhifiitirrf siBst lewdia 
s a det e fM&ed, 

n Brthhdahfs, ««eh thf BMupreMKId ^ BtOmimm, edM hp Mas XHm BMMa. new imm. 
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nr'i . , ' ./ tjfl, the jjrcat polviuical and essentially sceptical treatise by ‘Sriliarsba, 
i'l iiiii'in .i in tlsfe Fa’jdi:,’^ or even shorter works such as the NaiaAiarmyasiddM of 
V. ].i> s'<2’i't'ri! d to be a pnyiii of Sankara, and who plays an important part in the 

1 -, of the master, the Dasanamins. The latter treatise, which as is 

; b,' .t- li’If, '‘the triumph of renouncement of action,” that is, ritual acts, defends 
fl.iit kii-.wicdge alone can lead to final salvation, has been edited by Col. Jacob, 
.<! .'Sncicnt of J hiinottama and critical notes in which the quotations are carefully 
V i.'' Tv.' i-'litur has discovered a singular inadvertence on the part of a follower of 
.■' ii.h.iTii, who such constant war with the Mimiimsa school, ws., the attribution of the 
F' :j. • i-'-fK to Jainilni. Tite fact that the two Mimdtksds, the puma and the uttard, are 
ni'tv. v'las'i.JcJc.l ;is fortuing one whole, is far from justifying or even explaining this slip*- 
A;. ' of the same treatise with the same commentary is also on the point of being 

■rri^i.-tcl in the Benares Baushrii Series,^^ The AdvaitabrahriMsiddhi of the Elasmiri, 
Yitti. who belongs to the same school of the Vedanta, is in course of publication 
i/i •. I'il '.t'Ni* */ I/r/i-ja, but has not got beyond three parts.*^ Bat the translation of a more 
j. ;ji il;;s‘ I'Sj-Jvoiti on of the VeJdnia, by another, or it may be the same, Sadananda, the Vedanta- 
f : .4 j.-:cL was published by Col. Jacob for the first time in 1861, has reached its third edition.i®^ 
H:s jhinferniitted researches have enabled the translator to identify all but two or three of 
tci! qaotallons scattered through the treatise. Even when these manuals are independent works, 
like the Veddnleisdri, they have the general characteristics of the commentaries, bristling like 
thenj with technical terms and are distinguished only by a uniform conciseness, while in the 
commentaries curtness alternates with extreme prolixity. The Panckapddikdoivarana is a 
cemmentary at the third remove, “the explanation of the PanchapddiM,” of a section* of the 
Bhimati of Vachaspatimiiia, -which is itself a gloss on the commentary of Sankara on the 
Vtdardasdlras.’* The date of ibp author, Prakasatman, or PrakSsanubhava, is nneertain, but he 
is prior to MadhavachArya (fourteenth centuiy). His treatise, which enjoys a great reputation 
among the Vedantins, has just been bronght out in a new collection appearing in Benares under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Venis, the Vizianagram Sanskfit Series, and is the second publica- 
tion in point of time, although it is numbered five in the series. The first number (No. I.) ia 
another Pedantic treatise of much more modem date, the SiddhdnUOeiasarkgraha of Appaya- 
dikshita, a prolific writer and ardent Saiya, which, however, did not prevent him from writin.^, 
besides other Vedantie treatises, this defence of the advaita doctrine, so little favoured by his 
co-religi.,nists.» He was bom in the neighborhood of Conjevaram, where his descendants are 
atill hving, and composed during the last thirty years of the sixteenth and the first thirty years 
of the seventeenth eentnry, 104 works on newly aU branches of knowledge, poetics, rhet^c,the 
doctrines of Baivitun, Mimfimsa and Vedanta, as to several of which the late Dr.Bnmell wronrfy 
chaliengedhisanthtnrshipasinetnnpatible with his Saiva beUef. Handbooks of his, such as 
the KnvaUydfunda, the VrUUv&rttika, the SiddMntaleia, we still cdel^d ; but they seem to 
have been more quoted than read, Thn s, the end of his short treatise o<u rhetoric, the VrUtv- 

“ W.at!M«w»iwt«yofafaA««*lCim,brihel.teMcAanlalAdrfrva.P«ida. TT-TTTTT naai 
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mdrttiha^ has been :i 1.*= faiti, the first of eij^ht pandiU who were the diggajfUp 

** the elephantB of the car^liiial t r cf the court of Vjjavanagara, and seems to have been 
one of the most perfect «m;ciTnens of thone prodigies of the icaniing of the cleeadence, who went 
on ceaselessly re-castini^ the work of their predecessorp, without ad ding an atom of their own. The 
literary profession has become hereditary in the family, and to the data gi%’en al^ot him m the 
Sanskrit preface to the SiddhuHtakia we may add that his grund- nephew Nih&kanthadikshita, 
speaks of his great-uncle at the i 4?>f his Anyu^ autiai ffaL i i Jl^dv^amuid, 

The works jnst mentioned strictly to the Vedanta. The Jrcanmttkiirmla^ of 

Vidyaranya, s, r., of Madhav'u'harja, in which the great cominentator lays down the theory 
of “ deliverance during this life," i.'i mor e ecsectic. Final deltveranec takes places only after 
death; but like all the Hindu the Vedanta udmitK that the wrise man may attain 

to a state which is equivalent to it dr.ring life. But it «ihewH only by what means the wdse man 
may arrive at it, and does not desjfsihc it. To gain mater^ala for such a deseription, Aladhavn 
bas had recourse to works which, strictly speaking, do ii»d b»dong to the VedSnia, not only 
to the BhagavAdgitu and the Bhika 'uta Pni’dn% but to the Yogavdnshtha^ and has borrowed 
from the Yoga his hypnotic practices and his theory of eestasiy. In spite of these borrow- 
ings and the directions how one mu^t attain to this stfUe, the treatise deals rather with the 
mumuk$ku than the mulday with the aspirant rather than with him who has already entered 
into this condition. VThat Prof. Lanman®* and M. Oltramare^^ Lave written is rather on 
Hindu philosophy in general, tiian specially on the Vtddnffi, the first on the beginnings 
Hindu pantheism, and the second on Hindoo pessimism. Professor Weber has given an 
analysis of two short compositions, the Ashidoiihmg'td and the Bhtddhhdavdda of VaniMditaa^ of 
which the former is the more ancient, but which seem both to belong to the Vedanta of the 
Fitrdms.^ Professor Windisch, again, has collected from tlie literature and the traditions of 
the people the opinions held by the Hindus as to the seat of the »oul,^ which they placed, like 
many other peoples, not in the head bat the breast, and has wHtten a capital essay on a 
problem of physiology which has been much debated in the schools, and has left permanent 
traces ; “the purusha, which is seated in the heart” of the VpanUhadt has never disappeared 
from philosophy* 

The IClmAiukA was to the ritual portion of the Veda what the Veddnta was to its 
speculative side ; it reduced it to a system intended to supply a solution of all dubious 
cases, by applying a kind of casuistry. To do this it had to work out into a 
system several doctrines which had only at first a very remote connexion with the ritual ; 
the theory of knowledge and dialectic, questions of authority, and customary and social law, 
the reward of actions and the end of man, up to qoestioi^s of pure metaphysics which th* 
general tendency of the system is rather to exclude, the issue of the fundamental text^ tht* 
Stltraa of Jaimini in the BibliMtra Judicat has made no advance since my last Pqporf.®’ 
The text and index are complete, but the title of the second part, and a few words, at least 
by way of introduction on the method of forming the text and the manuscripts used by tht* 
editor. Pandit Maheschandra Nyayaratna, are still wanting. These sutras are supplemented by 
the four books of the Samkat^sha or jSfnidru/sfiufw Kd^di^ which Svamiii does not appem 

to have commented, and which is begun in the Fandit with a commentary called Bhdiiadipikd, 

** All that rezoaiiui,, th® twy dr$t chapters, huts tceo edited in the Xli, and in the (18991- 

V^adeva ^fetryarman, ^tmad Vidy^raiyyakfik dhawnnktivirekah^ Ptxma, 1889, in the Anajididmma 
Sanskrit Series. 

Charles Rockwell hanmaa, The o/ Hindu Fanthniw : m Mdrm Mio«red ai the ivmdy^msond 

Anmial M^ing of ike American Philological Asaocterfion, Carabridg:®, Mass. U. 8. A, 1890. 

** Paul Oltramare, XA Pemwivme hindtm, QeuitWy 1892 (from the Mteuftet chrAUenneftX 

« Albrecht Weber, U*fb«r zmi Veddntadcitte, Bitmngdbenehte of the Academy of Berlin, Not. 1889. 

»• E- Windiach, Udber dm SiU tier ekftkwden Sode, Utender* hei dm Xndem and &rktdmn ««d m» Btymologio wm 
Or, waairl^t. Berichte of the Eoyal Saxon AcadeacT, beips%, 1891, 

« Pa^dita Mahedsnhandra Nytyaratna, The Dar^ena. mth the Commmiary cf Sevora 6mm, Part 

I-Xir. Calcutta, 1870-1887. 
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The Taufravarttika of the celebrated Kuxnarila Bhaita (a commentary on the commentary of 
Sahara Sviimin on the nominally at least, but more original and important than one might 

suspe'.'t from its subordinate position), edited in the Benares Sanskrit Series, has ad vaneed by five 
new parts, 28 goes as far as III. 4 (the sutras are in twelve books). The Bdstrad'piM^ an 
exposition of the system based on the Tantravdrttilea, by Partbasarathi Misra of Mithila, has 
meanwhile been finished in the Pandii.^ Iiastly, a short treatise by Vaehaspati Misra, who 
wrote oil nearly all the darsanas (at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century), the Tattvabit^du based also on the teaching of Knmarila, has been edited in the same 
magazine.^^ 


For the daalistic doctrine of theS&nkhya we meet the name of one scholar only, bnt he has 
presented us with three works of very great merit. Professor Glarbe, w-ho has put to wonderfully 
good use the short visit he paid to India for the purpose of studying the traditional literature of 
thi-s schocl thoroughly, has given in the Bibliotheca Indtca an excellent edition of the Sdiitihyasutra^ 
rritti of Aniruddha, the oldest commentator of the sutras who has reached us, though he is no 
older than the fifteenth century He has subjoined extracts from the Sdnikbyavriitisdra of 
Vediintin Mahadeva^ which he supposes to have been written about 1600, A. D., but which must 
be later by several decades, since we possess another work of this same Mahadeva dated 1693 .3* 
Till now we had only the meagre extracts given from these commentaries by Ballantyne in the 
reprint of his work on the Sankhya (London, Triibner, 1885). Professor Garbe has also trans- 
lated into German the commentary of Vijnanabhikshn (well known from the edition of Dr. F. E. 
Hall), the Sdiiihliyapravachanabhdshya^^ which belongs to the sixteenth century, and with all 
its great merits often errs by trying to reconcile the Sankhya with the Vedanta. This transla- 
tion is in every point of view remarkable ; it is made from a better text than HalPs, and all 
the technical terminology of the Sankhya has been subjected to laborious and careful examina>- 
tion, from which it has issued in great measure in a new light. Not less remarkable, and 
perhaps more interesting for the majority of readers, is Prof. Garbers third publication, the 
Oerman translation of the SanJehyatattvchhaumwit of that same Vachaspati Misra, whom we 
have seen above expounding the doctrines of the Vedanta and the MimaHisA.^* Professor 
Garfoc*s translation, as before, is distinguished by the scrupulous care he has employed to grasp and 
render the whole bearing and the precise meaning of the technical terms, and in this respect it 
would seem his work has reached finality. As to V&chaspati’s work, Prof, Garbe pronounces 
it to be the best in the whole range of Sankhya literature, a judgment in which I concur with 
confidence, if I may be permitted, perhaps, to make an exception in favour of the text on which 
this Kaumudi is a commentary, the ancient SdrJchyahdridcd of tsvarakrishna (translated, we are 
told, into Chinese in the sixth centuxy), which, by reason of its sobriety and vigour, its clear 
and direct style (not without an ele^uice of its own), seems to me to be the gem not only of 
the Sankhya, but of all the scholastic, philosophy of India. In the introduction, a model of 
lacidity and solid learning. Prof. Garbe takes up the question of the origin and age of the 
Sankhya. He considers it to be the oldest of the darianas, formed first of all as a reaction®*^ 


^ Paxit&, and afterwards Pa^it Ganir^dliara Sfistarin WAoavalll, The Tcmira»Aritika, a 

moss on Sahara $irdm£ny Oemmmtary on the Mtmdifud, by Bhatla KumMa, Ptots L-X Benares, 1882-1800 
» By Etj»a Mi^ra Slatrin, VZ-XXV, 3885-1892. » By Gang&dbara Mi^ra, XTV 1892 

« MiehnraGerhe,ThsSd0hi^yaSiltrarriiH,orJnirmUa^i*sCommet^ and the oriyin^l noHs of VeddnUn 
Mah^dem^s Commenfeay to the ShifMya Sdfras, edited with ItuUaes, Calontta, 1«88. 

w Of. Arttmr Terns, vi. of the reprint ; and Tan4ii, XII, p. 400. 

» Biehard Garbe, Vi^nahUiOvde CommenUtr s» den Bdekkhyag&^ae. Juadem 

.Bmndktii iflSsrsehff aiwi met Ammesrtenffen versdhen, Impwig, 1889, fomning' part of VoL IX. the AthandZunoM 
4rd«#X«wdsdwK«r|swaa«d»,piiHisaMdbytheGa^^ 

VdeShaaj^miirm Sdahtihy^ iettealdmnudi in deuUeh^ 

arW**r 5*h»v».«Wlo«ipWa, 18*8, *wm th. 

JdrttViwiMw tluiith. Iflea Mm. I domit Ow hiiflt mtjqmtr rf th«. .ai-.. 
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against the idealism of the VpanlshadSi and that Buddhism took its rise from it. He hu.-* 
carefully examined the resemblances, which have been before pointed out, between Buddhism 
and the doctrine of the Sankhja, and has indicated fresh ones. On both poiiits his argumems 
have completely failed to convince me, and I still remain in the position of doubt which I 
formerly gave utterance to, and \vhich Prof, Garbe has tried to remove. I do not see why the 
Sankhya should have been reduced to a system earlier than the doctrines which it cimibatt^ d, 
and, on the other hand, granting that these systems grew up side by side, the original affinities 
of Buddhism are nearer to the Veduiita than to the Sankhya. The coincidences in detail and 
terminology, which are beyond denial, may, in this respect, be deceptive. Among all the ancient 
systems, the Saukhya alone elaborated a complete theory of finite things, and Buddhism must 
have borrowed this theory from it, as did all the Bi-ahmanical systems, when they wished to 
speak of the material world, or the notions, which according to them, were a part of that world. 
But I doubt if it took from this quarter the absolute negation in which it logically ended, 
though it did not always and uniformly profess it. On this point, again, thei'e is between 
Prof. Garbe and myself a little misunderstanding. By characterizing the Sankhya as 
logical system, hardly admitting development or profound modifications, . . above all with 
very little sentiment {Lea Rdigiont de VIndet p. 70 of the French edition), I did not mean to 
imply that it not give sufficient importance to the theory of sensibility and of the external world 
(exactly the contrary is the truth, as Prof. Garbe very justly remarks), but only that it w’as not 
conducive to the enthusiasms and unrest of a mysticism without an object. And by Buddhist 
pessimism, which I cannot find in the Sankhya, I meant its metaphysical pessimism. The 
Sankhya philosophy is pessimistic, to be sure, since life, for it, is a seduction and a slavery. 
Bat, though it wishes to escape from suffering, it does not wish to escape from all existence, nor 
from the continuance of the principle of personality, in which, on the contrary, it has the firmest 
faith, w’hile the Yedanta and Buddhism both must needs end by denying it, In a word, now 
as then, I see in Buddhism more a Vedfinta which despairs of the absolute than a SAnkhya 
which has ended in scepticism* 

I have jnst said that the Sankhya hardly admits development or profound modifications.** 
It, nevertheless, has undergone one modification, in tha Yc^ it has become theistic and devout. 
This latter system is, to put it shortly, a kind of supplement to the Sankhya, which can be 
added to it or taken from it at will, and accepting the whole bulk of the ancient doctrine, so 
that the same name serves for both (Smhhkgapraifackana being the title common to the 
Ichya and Yoga siitras), but bringing in a belief in a God, the Supreme Lord, and moreover a 
complete and often very grotesque discipline of the ascetic and spiritual life. It is from this 
side, without doubt, that the Yoga sutraa have attraoiied the attention of the leaders of modern 
Hindu theosophy, since they recommend them as reading suiisible for adepts, and have had an 
English translation made for their use,*® Besides this translation, which I have not seen, 
there is to be mentioned on the Yoga but one essay by Paud^^J BIshyAchfirya on the age of 
PataHjali, the author of the Yogasiltras, The essay is a curions mixture of exact information 
and of assertions heaped up in an uncritical fashion. The Pa^dhi’s results are that Patanjali, the 
grammarian and author of the Mahd^hdshga, is also the author of the Yogaa^^iras ; that he lived 
after Piiniai and before the last Buddha, about the tenth century before our era ; that he was 
only the last editor of the Sutrast which are infinitely older, and that the allasians to Buddhism, 

GKHfiM, 19th Apfil 1686, p. 80$), but can scarcely go so Isr. In the twi21th eeatory it was nnirereally admitted that 
a darkiWi must rest on a •Otra, and I can hardly oonceiTe how at that that an impoetor© oonld have been 
introdaced into the schools and gained general aeoeptanoe. 

»« The Yofta eHraa ofPaia^aU, intndated by Prof, UaniM NMmhkai Dmeeds i pahitshad at th« axpenae of tha 
Theoaophical Sodety of Bombay. Among the pnblioatiana ol the Soeiety I nmy mmUxm further the translations 
of the Bkagavadgni, the IVabo<iUmehCTideod(>ya, the the ihmiMha of fihmkara, reprints of the 

translated in the Flftm the peWolviewef Ittaraiy aishro 

to be said against this. Bat as reading for praetioal life and lee iidf dirtiili6% , it mnet pt^dnoe a eorioes effeet ea 
some minds. 
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which have been pointed out iu his works* hare reference to the Buddhism of the predecessors 
of Sakyamuni.^^ 

In the domain of the Nyfl-ya, whose aim is the theory of knowledge and logic, the 
publication in ihi: liibliot I, eca Jhdka of the balky and not very old treatise of Gangesa 
Upiidhyaya, the Tcitfca ’/untamauu Las progressed by eight parfcs^® since the last report, while 
that of the more ancient comiuentary of TJddyotakara, the Nydyavdrttika, begun iu the same 
series has not advanced a step.^*^ 

To make up for this, a happy discovery of Prof. Peterson has restored to us two 
monuments of the Buddhist Xy/lya, perhaps works of those Buddhist dialecticians 
against whom Kuuiarila, Sankara and Suresvara argued ; and by a curious chance, it is 
from the recesses of an ancient Jaina library that these venerable relics are restored 
to us: — an anonymous treatise, the Ntjdyabindu and the ttkd^ or gloss on this treatise 
by a certain dckdrya Dharmottara.^® The work had before been pointed out by Wassiljew as 
existing in a Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, and in his preface Prof. Peterson at first 
thought of identifying this Dharmottara with the founder of the Buddhist school which is 
called after him Dharmottariya. I see with pleasure that he has now given this up,^i for 
the school is mentioned even in the ancient inscriptions of Karli and of Junnar, while this 
Dharmottara was preceded by Vinkadeva and Dharmakirti, who belong to the seventh 
century, and also commented on the l^ydyahindu. 


The VaiSeshika is closely related to the Nyaya. Their tradition is partly common, most 
of the teachers of the one having been also teachers of the other. In their aim, too, they are 
also both independent of the Veda. They only appeal to the sacred text for form’s sake, 
the one for its logic, the other for its categories and for its theory of substance and qualities. 
Thus they have both been cultivated by Buddhists and Jainas. The latter have claimed 
Ha^da, the founder of the Vaiseshika, as one of themselves. The new edition of the Sutras 
undertaken in the Benares Sanshrlt Series, and mentioned in the preceding Report, is still at its 
first part only.^ But I have to mention another, the work of a reformer. The Mehamaho- 
padiiyAya Ohandraktota TarkAlankftra is a professor in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. He 
has written much and in more than one department, poetics, dra,ma, smriti and grammar j but 
his favourite study is philosophy. He has formed the conviction that since the time of 
Udayana, t, c., at least since the twelfth century, the Sutras of KanMa have been wrongly under^ 
stood on several important points, and to set forth his discoveries, he has incorporated them,t 
according to Hindu usage, in a commentary. He has made an edition of the Sutras 
accompanied by a new Bhdslya.^ At first sight these new views do not seem very 
important. The endeavours to shew, for example, that for KanAda non-existence is 
not a category in the same sense as the others; that the categories can be reduced 
to three, substance, quality and action, which imply the others ; that time and space 
are not modes of substance ; that the quality of form cannot be denied to air ; that gold 
and silver do not belong to the element fire, bnt to earth; that the soul, in no’case, can be 
perceived by the senses, etc. AH this s eems very Hindu and somewhat strange. Looking at 

X. BhA^-hyAckArya, The Age of raianjM, ^aadras, 1889, from the September number of the Theo 8 <rpUst 
the organ of the Theoaophioal Society of Madras. ^ ’ 


“rKBiJit fhe TaitvacKiniimm}i by Sanffeia V^myAya^ with Earfrarf, 

Cotmtntariu p/ Unihuriitaiha TarhivSgiSa ani of Jayadevj. MUra, Vok. 1 and IT., parts I..VIL 
l.S84”XS9l, 


/rom the 
Calcutta, 


» i»a94it Vinahyelvart BafiAda Dube, Ny^yoes'^^riihm edited Tart I. Calcutta, 1887. 

BMspr Batemu, The 0 / DAumortortoArvu, fo is edm the Ny&yahindu, Calcutta 1889 

Jaiarw. Boy. A$. 80 C. Xm 1889, p. 47 sqq. ' * 

« Vi^by^var! PraafidalhiH Thedyh^Hsm ef iheVaikskikaFkilcaophy uoith the Con^ 

mmiuryp/ FraiadppAdsi enid ffte fSfioKi Oday^idchdry^K Part 1. Benares 1885 
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them we are !*'♦ aiat^e pbj^^ies more ccinpa- 

tihle wirh f>ar uwii ; LiUi wt* h.'ivf', r. v,’fre. a very dwk ate tiaobtruaive thread of We&tem 
toought introdia'liig iiito Hindu tradit;»>ji. Wt- reuiii v»hat Aiberasai ttils ufe of the 

Hinduri of iiiw owi- tm.e; taiirh thviu a rew doetrine, at uiu'e they wLd tarn it into hlolta^^ so 
that next day y«ji wiii u t I?, able to rt;c*./gxiize your own iboui^hts. And we are led to think 
that this Taiisi have tii(* case from the earliest v-uen the Hindus f<vand thembeives 

in contact with knowledge w’hieii was in advance of their own, and that more than one 
borrowing may thus lie hid, and eoiiceakd from on r eyes, in this traditionary lore of theirs 
which Loks so otighial. We are indebted to the same aaihor for two editions of another 
work or one of the great teachers of the Nyaja and TaLseshiksi, the Kummdhjaii of XJdayaua,^* 
a treatise on the existence of God, w’eli known by the fine translation made thirty years ago 
by Prof. Cowell, 

(To he contlnueJ,) 


JDESCRIPTITE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS AIADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS, 

BY E. H. 31AK, C.I.E. 

Kotos referring to the Catalogue. 



1 Area. 

Population 


1 sq. miles. 

(about). 

C* N., or Car Nic., denotes Car Nicobar, the northernmost island 


1 

of the Nicohars ... 

40 

i 3,600 

Chowra Island 

‘2'8 j 

700 

Teressa and Bompoka Islands .... ... 

37*8 I 

650 

Central Group, consisting of Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkat, and 
Katchal Islands 

1453 

1,070 

Southern Group, consisting of Great Nicobar, Little Nicobar, 
and adjacent islets ... ... ... 

391*7 

290 

Shorn Peii, an inland tribe of Great Nicobar 

V. 

700 

Uninhabited islands 

8*3 

... 

Total 

6349 

6,910 


The following are the meanings of the diaoritically marked letters employed in 


transliterating Nicobarese words : — 


a 

ide<jf, c?4t. 

b 

pot. 

a «,« •• » 

ettr (untrilled r). 

6 

aiufol. 

a ... • . * 

father. 

0 

konig (Germ.) 

a 

fotbom. 

u 

indaence. 

e 

bed. 

U 

pool. 

e ... 

poir. 

U 

uber (Germ.) 

i ... 

ltd. 

ai 

btte. 

1 ... ... 

police. 

au 

hotfseu 

0 ... . . • 

indolent. 


halts (Germ.) 

0 ... ... 

pole. 

hi 

boil 


The flrai of these editions was issued in Oaleutta in i88&. It is eutireh^ vx Sanakfitt withoni an KngBih 
and contains the Commentary of Hariddsa (published in Ck>weU’s e<htion also) with, a gloia by the editor. The othv 
is published iu the Btblwiheca Jndiea; Mah&mabopidby&ya CbaadrakSnia XarkHankliis XummdiydU- 

praiamnam, Parts I.-III. Calcutta. There are four other parts which X hare not yei reoeited. It oontains the 
Commentary of Buohidatta and the grlose of Vardhasaina, «ad fives the eompleie tet^ while flrat only fives 
the hdrtlcds. 
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Kasai Voicels and Diphthongs, etc* 


an... 

... un (French). 

bn 

ail.,. 


on 

an,.. 

.. 

uu 

en... 

...1 Tin (French). 

aiii 

in ... 

sim (Porhjgaese), 

bin 

oil 

on (French). 

n 


(mj denotes implements, etc-, made by men. 
f f j denotes implements, etc,, made by women. 


gagner (French). 


Except where otherwise stated, the names of the objects in this Catalo^e are those 
employed in the Central Group of islands. 


CATAIiOGHE. 


1. Huts and Tillage poles. 

1 (m). (Car Ktc^ DAti). Hut raised on posts 5 to 7 feet above the ground. Huts vary 
in size and description, as follows : — (1) fJ'i-holpul, of circular bee-hive shape,, 
with plank or spathe wailing and windows, made in the Central, and, less 
commonly, in the Southern, Group. In certain villages all other designs are tabued, 
(S) PAti-chanwi, a modification of No. (f), made at all the Northern Islands. At 
Ohowra, and at certain villages elsewhere, no other description of hut may be 
erected. (8) PAti-tamdr6, oval- shaped hut with dome roof, made almost 
exclusively at Car Nicobar. (4) Si-ta-optopshe, oblong, with roof somewhat 
resembling the tilt of a waggon, made with slight variations of form in certain 
villages throughout the islands. (5) S’l-hille, ordinary oblong hut with pent roof of 
the Alalay pattern, in common use in the Central Group, and erected when 
time, labor, and means are limited. In the Northern Islands, t. e., Car Nicobar, 
Chowra, Tereasa and Bompoka, the thatch consists of a thick layer of lalang grass 
ilm^craia) neatly laid on, which lasts for many years. In the Central and Southern 
Islands, leaves of the are generally used, less frequently cane, or 

Fandanus leaves, or Areca spathes. At Car Nicobar cocoanut fronds are largely 
used in place of thatch for covering the roof of small or temporary huts. 

Z a. (m). Kauaiya. Village poles — usually one or more for each dwelling-hut in the village . 
—“60 ft. to 80 ft., or more, high, and ornamented with tufts of young cocoannt-leaves 
at intervals of every 8 or 10 feet of their length. They are planted along the 
foreshore in front of certain villages in the Central Group, the object being tt> 
scare away evil spirits. They are renewed at a certain season once a year, each 
community having a prescribed “ moon,*' or month, in which to do this. At Car 
Nicobar a small variety, called mftya, is erected at the change of the monsoon, i, e*, 
after the termination of the rains, when fever is prevalent. Six months later, when 
the rains commence, a lofty variety, called kentula^ is substituted. One, or more, 
of a lai^cr and loftier variety of jeanaiya, called Kanaiya-ta-karu, is erected at 
several of the villages of the Central Group in turn. The occasion is called 
Bt-kaitrfi^ when dancing and singing take place as well as feasting. This festival 
occurs during the rains and at intervals of five or more years, according to the 
w^Ith of the particular village in pigs. This species of ha^iaiya is ornamented 
with a flag at the top in addition to the cocoannt-leaf tufts at intervals throughout 
its lei^;th. They require derricks and a large number of men in order to hoist 
them into p^ition along the foreshore in front of the village (vide No. 76), No 
^tmicanoe is attached to them. They are merely intended to afford evidence of 
the ridll of their makers. 
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2. Canoes and their fittings. 

2 («). Dus (Car Sk. Ap). Oatriirger-caBoe, of various sizes from about 8 feet to about 50 
feet ioRg. ma<le in the Central and Soothern Groups and — of the smaller sizes 
only — at Car Nicolar. In the Central Group the traak of the Cihphjllum 
is asaaily preferred. All but the rery small canoes arc usually provided 
wiza one or more wooden ixiaHtfl (kanAma), cotton sails (hentebab — on certain 
festive occasions, an orijamci:t:ij prow (kariiha) painted veruiilion, and colored 
calico rennons attached to t!;e mast-head (koi-kanAma), — and ent-rigger 
peg-fastt^nin gii (heaenia-rue) . 

2 (fli). Ti-neanga (Cnr ChakAnga), Ornamental gratin^r, placed as a seat for one 
or two children in the how's of a large camse, 3t ahso serves to keep the karuha 
undf^T 2 # in p^x-siiion. 

2 Kanai-ridla* Ornameul of bamboo, or wood, fixed upright, like a fiag, in the pro- 
jecting stern of a caiice on fehtive occasious. 

3 (m). Powah-enkoifia (a), Eowah-enktoa (4), (Car FiV. Paiyuah). Paddles : (lit, male 

(a), and female (6). Tlic former are made only in the Central and Southern Groups, 
and are distinguished by the lozenge-shaped ornament at the point of the blade. 
The wood used is usually that of the Garcmia speeiosa, 

4 (m). lji5e*Xama-bofU^. Purling leaf -sail, made of the leaves of the l^ipa firuiieam: 

uow-a-dajs rarely used, and only in the Central and Southern Islands. It is preferred 
to a cloth sail (benteba) only when necessity arises for sailing close to the wind. 
On the death of its owner it is lashed to hia grave head-post (tide bentain-koi* 
pentiis, No. 163). 

5 (m) Honteba-dai-oyiu. Cocoaunt-leaf sail. An improvised sail made by trimming a 

single cocoanut frond, which is then fixed upright in the canoes. Is used only in the 
Central Group, and only for short trips when other sails are not available. 

6 (m). Sbin-ngan (Car Nic. TAnam-Ap). A long thin pole for propelling a canoe in 

shallow water. 

7 (t»). Sbin-poya ( Car jffw. Het). Anchor ; usually consists of a lump of iron or stone, 

which, by its mere weight, serves the intended purpose. 

8 (m), WAng (Car Nic, Wang). Movable partitions placed near the centre of large canoes, 

and lashed to the thwarts or gunwale, when conveying cocoanota garden produce, 
etc., to a distant village, the object being to keep the deepest portion of the canoa 
free for baling purposes. Two, or sometimes one, suffices for each loaded canoe. 

A (m), Hin^t (Car Nio, Han5ka). WcK>den scoop for baling a canoe. 

10 (m Tane*dAk^fie. A half-cocoanut-shell, used for baling a canoe. Similar shell-cups 

are^ used for other purposes, (f) For lighting a fire or for drinking, when they are 
called taiyAk or enfA (tide No. 38). (^) For filling any utensil with water, when 
they >re styled benfuata. (3) With a hole through the bottom, for serving as a 
funnel, when they are named bendiwa {vide No. 3d). 

d. Spears and Harpoons. 

11 (wt). Sbanefi Hong4iaang (Oar Ntc. We^ta-beng-ngapAk). Pig spear. The shafts of 

this and the other sbanefi spears are made of strong, heavy wood. Sbaneb by 
itself denote any spear having a bladed bead. 

12 (m). Sbamefi Hoploap (Oar Nic, Wi-walfi). Fig spear: also sometimes used for 

spearing sharks and crocodiles. A similar weapon is used by the Hsiays in the 
Straits Settlemeats* 
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23 (w). ShaaeA Kopaton 'iCar Sk. We-tab^ku). And 14 (m). Sbanen Yan6ma (Car 

W©-tab&kii). Widj t-Lcrte v'etip^ms the Nicobarese arm themselves when 
vhhin^ distant villages, in case of any serious dispute or attack taking: place. 
They diifer oniy in the .size of the hhxdcd head, the former being the larger of the 
two. They are sometimes used for spearing sharks, 

25 (m), Sbanea HarAts. Pig spear with detachable head. The blade resembles that of the 

nhzmm mongheang (vvJe 3*‘o- 1 2), and the arrangement for attaching it to the 
shaft ia identical with that of the hinwenh (r*de No. 22). The cord attachments 
and lashings of this, as well as of all the iron-headed spears and harpoons, are 
made with the bark fibre of the Gnelum gnemon {Nic. Het-toit, vide No. 145), 
of which great use is made. 

15 (w). Chendk-kolpftl. A light single-pronged and barbed spear, used occasionally for 

colieeting he che-dp-mer along the shore for sale to Malay and Chinese traders. 
Sometimes used by, or on behalf of, mourners for spearing fish (vide No* 24), also 
for spearing any object in play. 

17 (flf). Mian-moznftnya (/i7., two-pronged spear) [C. JV. Pftk-mft]. Used for picking up 

hiche-de-^mer along the coast for sale to Malay traders and for spearing fish. The 
shafts of this and of the other mian spears are made of light imported bamboos, 
the local Tariety of bamboo not being so well adapted for the pnrpose. Mian 
denotes any spear haring two or more barbed prongs. 

18 (<!•)* Mihn-loe, three-pronged spear. 19 (m). Mian-fdan, fonr-(in a row) 

pronged spear. 20 («t). Hiaii-lcandp, h7., foar-(in a circle) pronged spear. 
And 21 (m). Mi&a-tanai, lit^ five-pronged spear. Used for spearing fish by day 
and by torchlight at night. Sometimes also used for spearing flying-foxes, when 
hanging asleep from a branch : for this pnrpose a long bamboo pole is substituted 
for the ordinary shaft, so as to be able to reach the bat by a mere thrust. 

22 (wt). Hinwenb or Hlnlftk (Oar-iViV. Xdl^). And 23 (w»). Kan-shoka. Two descriptions 

of harpoons for spearing turtles, ray-fish, sharks, and dugongs- The latter weapon^ 
being provided with a long line, which is held in the hand, is first thrown ; after 
which, in order to render the capture more certain, the former is brought into 
use. The shaft of the hinwenli is of bamboo, but that of the kanshdka is of 
hard wood* 

24 (wa), Falahoma. Spear which alone can be used by, or on behalf of, mourners during 

the monming period, and not before the JSzitom memorial-feast, which occurs 
3 or 5 “ moons ” after the death. The shaft consists of a short piece of strong, 
thin, flexible wood, and the iron-head is a single prong. Fish speared with any of 
the mian (ride No. 17) spears cannot usually be eaten by mourners, as they possess 
more than one prong. At certain villages, however, two-pronged spears are concedpd 
for this pnrpose. The pidahoma is also used in play for spearing a cocoanut, which 
is rolled along the beach for the purpose. 

25 (iti). Hbkpftk (Oar Ntc, Fftk). Wooden-pronged spear, for spearing garfish by torch- 

light. The lashings are of cane, and the shaft of bamboo. 

26 (la). Ehmpnxig or <^wAh. Wooden-pronged spear, resembling the HakpAk (vide 

No. 25), hut smaller: used for spearing satrdines. The lashings are of the same 
fibre as that employed for the varions iron-headed spears and harpoons. 

27 (m), Hinyuan. Wooden spear with barb-like notched head, as used hf the Shorn Pen 

Tribe both in hunting and, as a weapon, in their raids on the coast inhabitants. 
Similar spears are made by the latter for nse in repelling hostile parties of 
Shom Pen. The wood used is that of the Arecti eaiecJitu 
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4. Fighting sticks and hats. 

28 (m). Faiyuah (C. A7?, Harah-paiyuh). Fightin^-stirk, ger.erally nhunt 12 feet Ijjjg. 

Used somewnai like a quarter-sUff at all the islands, — except Car ISficobar— where a 
light sapling is emploved — both in settling dispotes between villages or iadivklurri s 
and in sham fights at memorial-feasts, in order to gratify the departed spirits : 
hence the iiece.sssity for the padded hats (t? 2 de No. 2^*). When fighting in anger, 
these sticks, which are made of the Garcmia specioscc^ are often previously siueaitcl 
with liig’ii blood and sand, and the knots in the wood are not removed. 

29 (itt). KemilL Padded fighting-hat, worn in the Central and Southern Groups when 

Ubing the paiyuah (vide No, 28). The lining, or padding, usually consists of the 
ochrea — i, e., the fibrous stem sheath of theoocoanat tree. 

29a» (m), Eexnili Ok-ho. Padded fighting-hat, made of the bark-cloth prepared from the 
Fteus hremr.uepu (vide No. 140), sometimes made and used in the Southern Group. 

30 (m). KaliAwat. Fighting-hat made of the husk of a cocoannt, after removing the shell 

and its contents, used at Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra, when fighting wdth the 
paiyuah (vide No. 28). 

5, Bows and Atyows. 

31 (m). Fdin (Car Nic, LendrainX And 31s. (m)« Ahh-ohakd-foin (C* N, Chok* 

lendcsin). 5. Cross-how («), and bolt (5), used at Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa* 
and Bompoka, for shooting birds, chiefly pigeons, when perched on trees, where 
they are sometimes shot at a considerable height. The string of the bow is made 
of the fibre of the Gnehm gnemon (vide No. 145). 

32 (ill). Bel (a), Anli-ohakd.-b6l (5). Toy how (a), and arrow (5), as sometimes used by 

children in the Central Islands for shooting at birds, fish, aud inanimate objects. 

6. Articles of coooanut shell, spathe and leaf. 

33 (/). Hishoya (Car Nic. Handk-mat). Cocoanut-shell water- vessels, prepared by women 

(vide No. 122) : made and used for fetching and storing water, chiefly for cooking 
and washing purposes. They are usually kept, suspeuded in pairs, on a stick, 
placed horizontally a few feet above the hut floor. In the Central Group the 
exterior surface of these utensils is polished with oil, or pig^s fat, and blackened 
by means of smoke or soot. A cane-plaited loop connects each pair of shells. The 
hole for filling and emptying these vessels is formed by rcing and enlarging thse 
soft uppermost “ eye ” of the nut. A strong man often t arries 20 pairs of these 
shells, filled with water, on a pole over his shoulder, 10 pairs in front and 10 
pairs behind. 

34 (/). Hoh (Car 2Vic.Kual-kua). Laige coooanut-shell receptacle for holding iari (toddy). 

Similar objects are used by the women when oollecting small shell-fish, which are 
placed in them : those so used me styled lioli-tft ^T n o Tn n an g « A large cocoanut- 
shell is likewise used at all the islands, except thie Southern Group for tapping 
tdri from the cocoanut-tree spadix; it is then termed he]Xwain‘Ct]ak&*sluat. 

35 (»). Hendlwa^toak (Cor Nic. Toddy (tdri) jug, consisting of a cocoanut- 

shell with a thin bamboo apouA: used for pouring filtered td^t No. 45) into 
drinking caps. 

86 (m). Hendiwsa-dAk (Car Nic* SndrQam). Funnel and filter, used when pouring water 
from a pitcher, etc^ into a TnuHnya (oide No. 33) . The filtering medium consistB 
merely of a piece of the ochres (fihroiiB stem-sheath) of the oocoanut-leaf, and is 
renewed when fouh 
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37 (/). Hendiwa-ngaioh {Car Jfic. Hah-tAwS). A similar object to Ko« 36, bat smaller : 

used for £lliiig a bottler etc., witb strained oil. 

38 (/)• or ^TalTAk (Car Vk, Chuk-udm), Half a coconut-sbell, used {1) as a 

drinking-cnp : (;8} as a basia to bold bot water when washing an infant, and then 
styled at Car Nicobar ohnk^^ohnn : (3) in kmdling a fire, or for making a bright 
fiame when dancing at night : (^ in lifting a pot off a fire by holding a half-shell in 
each hand, the rims pressed against the pot : and (5) as a mortar for pounding 
chillies (vide 115 and lO)^ 

Z9(m^f), Henhet-kfta or Hanlat-kolai (0* Nic, !Fandk«kan). Wooden or perforated 
cocoannt-shell ladle with wooden handle for serving out boiled meat, fisb, rice, vege- 
tables, etc., from the cooking-pot. The object of perforating the ladle is to strain 
off the gravy. 

39 a. wall. Small coobannt-shell, used at Teressa and Cbowra for holding shell-lime 

for betel*chewing. 


40 (m). Kanchuat-ok or Kaiickuat4fika. Scratch-back or scratch-body. Consists usually 
of a circular piece of cocoannt-sbell with serrated edges, and pierced through the 
centre with a stick to serve as a handle : used for relieving itch or irritation 
of the skin; Fsoriasie and IBtyriasii are diseases common amongst Nicobarese 
of the Central Gronp. 

41 (la Kancknat-ngoat. A piece of oocoanutnahell with serrated edges, in imitation of a 
^ /). Capsa rugosa or Area shell, wHok are generally used for the purpose noted below 
(vide No. 134). Th^ are employed for the purpose of rasping the kernel of a ripe 
cocoanut, in order to form fine paste for the use of those who have few or no teeth, 
or preparatory to making oil, Cocoanut-paste is, however, made mote rapidly by 
means of the kensech (vide No. 89), but it is not then so fine as when made by the 
above method. 


42 (f» Chuk-palatSwa. Ordinary hut-light, consisting of a snoall clam-shell filled with 

^ /). cocoanut-oil, the wkk being a thin twist of cotton cloth. On festive occasions this 
primitive lamp is placed in a coooanut-shell rec^tacle, attached to a large cane ring, 
from which it is su^>ended aftmr the manner of a European hanging-lamp, whence 
the idea appears to hare been borrowed. 


43 (»). Okmk-kfttdk(Clw-Nv^Okiik.ttiae^ Panx>t.stand, the bird being attiwjhed to the 

s^d by means of a cocoanut-shell ring, which is pierced with a hole of sufficient 
dimen^BS to suit the sise of the captive^'s leg. A half cocoanntrshell is fixed on 
the spike fcr holdiDg food or water in the centre of the bar. 

44 («), BmhSte {Oar Nie. 'tallE.ta-ktdiTa). Slow-mab*. nBnaDy ly aUttinff tii« 

amaU ainiihe of <ihe iXMOMBt-trae iato namBT ahrsda ana Iniidiiig^ tiiem ifith fibre of 

^ Qmetum gtumm (vide So. 1^) : naed lor ligbting c%;trettea or Iriiy^niitg « fii., 
wbeii travelfilig or In e canoe. 


4B (at). geBlM t-toak «7. m Jfilrfrafeamer. ooiiaiatmg of a pieoe.of tl« acitaa 

of s .ooooairal4e^ whidi » held over a tdfi-jag (vide Ho. 86), 
btImb. fiBoig ife 'Inna a Mff pot (m2. 3So. -84), or otier atenadL 

^ 5!!^?****"*"®^ (Oar We. Oh mo it - l tw^. ffimilaroijieeittoll'o, 46, aitd aaed for 


^ ^ Cjwwtrta^t^aia^ make of the oeMa 

oi Urn oemmmi.hat. F^mded kernel of Oo 
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(tewilM), mixed with water, is placed in this strainer and alt 

.u«„gh . a,„„ .~r. «,d a. ,« i. loiw .rii. IfLj;! 

a, is worn next to the skin botk niwbi Aav - m* x ^ 

natim of Ter^and Bom^ka. the w«n« there ,« feeqnently able todisLse 

«. »geo«*lty**o“t 5 inches deep, and is inadeaf plain iqdit leaf, 

h. is usually about a foot deep, and oonsists of fine split leaf-work, and 
e. the ontemost skirt is likewise about 1* .» j ... 

spHt le.4 the unsplit portion being « ^ZTt:!^ 

1 ^ a few whirh. by way of «m«n«nA ^re^Led 

l«ne and run honaontally thronghont if. length of about thiw» Zt » 

orleaB,aooordingtothe«ieor»«qnir«Bie!tttsoft^eae«r. fert, more 

Thenpper edgerf these leaf-ekirts oomssiBof astontcoidio wWl. ti,. j -x 

evenly 

For fes^ than round the w«sti short piece, of cord «• provi^dStte 
npper ends, and these are tied between the hip ««i the middle. W of the hodr 
Tbej ere sometimes i^e to overlap at the enda by severalinche., in wbich^ 
two additional pieces of twine axe provided for fiMtenin^ porposeJ^ 

48 C/). OpohiAp. CC^ Jffc. Kinlte). Skirt about 6 feet longi worn folded br - 

generally rf bine c^. Itianenally fostened at tbe waist and extends to a littfe 

below ae kn^ At^ Nicobar, when stnngers arrive^ the cloth is nnfolded to its 
foU wida and w^ fostened above ^e breasts; bnt, at the Cenirel and Southern 
Groups, at such tnneaa secoedcloafo inateadarown over ae shoulders. -oW 

as strangers are prewmt. This eoveie the ahonldsrs and hreartiaiidk 
hsndosss-Ai-toelt. »ne«.aiio is s^led 

48 A («), Hong. ’ (Ci^, Kiastt). Loiii-eloa, worn hr mates • 

generally of red cahoo. The fall «». ia about 6 feet long and 4 to It rJkJ -^.' 
This, in the Central and Sonaem Grcwpe, is folded to a wida of about 

In donning this scant attin^ one end is hold at the pebes, and the remaibdee drawn 

back betwe» t^ t%ha.and ovorae geaiiak aoas focaeioeaiaem nadariho 
perinoiun. The band w aen Iwonght romid fiom bdhiiid aorom the hm to the 

fronA where a is faatened to the end athe pahoa; tho roaofiang portion fe taken 
round the otherfop to the ofcempa^ wheow a oeoond knot oeonres ft m posiiion. 
aadleavwa^M in^dangiiaglikaalaahohind. Hew^days a Se^^^ 

and imddlo-aged havag adopted tme whiaisabont 1* foetfonK aadfoUedioI 

wida ^ inebea. Via the eacba loegth, tbo wearer is enabled to pass ae hand 

a second tiine round ae body aorosstbe ahdonimt afWmakmg **-- *— ^-r . 

theoseoe^; **^7. j»»h*d of a tdl-Hia appendage rt a. baoki a loopfefi^ 

foqsathe oeeaetjfat aaekft hq^firaea wUebae rnmaiiiiiii lai^ of the i,,, t 

(abontl8incbee)iianoiiodtolMg. A* 0» riooha <Wn a* Wmotoafo 
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about 6 feet long and folded to a -widtli of only f ths of an inch : one end, to a length 
of about 18 inches, is then stitched and forms the tail-end of the garment, which 
is worn much after the fashion abore described, the only distinction being that the 
genitals are less tightly enveloped. The tail is generally tucked under the band 
at the left hip, so as not to dangle behind. 

49 P&l-ta-chuma {Car Nk, TA-nyukla). Cocoanut-leaf torch, used when spearing 
hsh at night. 

7. Articles of other palms. 

50 (m Shixxdung-koi (Car Nic^ Endru). Screen, made of the leaves of the Ni^a frutieans^ 
A /). and nsed in the Southern Group for covering the bead and back when exposed to 

rain. 

51 (f). LOah-hilua (a) (Gar Nie. Ohftmom). Homyuam (h) or BanAp-oal-hilua. 

Hichih (c) (Car Nic. Trftnbp). 

(a) is the spathe of one of the three Areca palms (viz.^ the Orauia — or Beniinckia — 
Nicakarica), common in the islands. The spathes of the other two varieties found 
in the islands are smaller, and less useful. 

(5) consists of one of the spathes of the MLua, trimmed at its two ends and flattened, 
so as to serve as a sleeping mat. The inner and lighter-colored side is placed 
upperau^t on the floor for this purpose. A small uneven number {B, 5, 7 or 9) of 
these spathes are wrapped round a corpse prior to huriaL 

(o} consisia of two hontyuam^ stitched together at one side to serve as a screen when 
exposed to rain* 

52 (i» H a imoi (Oar Hanni). Pan, made of Arecs-spathe and used for kindling or 
^ /I* fanning a fire when cooking, and for faaining the iace in oppressive weather, or in 

order to drive away mosquitoes, etc. 

53 (m Tafl'^siiula or Taflbl (Car Nic* TAHSiUa}. 6o^ made of ArectfHBpathe in common 
I* /)« use throughout the islands for holding cloih, clothes, etc. 

54 (/> Xenoang. Jiiee^-spathe receptacle^ made and used in the Centzal and Southern 

Groups fer holding hetehnuts, aliell-Imie, and ckaviea leaves for chewing. 

55 (/). C^Liik-tamla or 0huk:-lic]^ ^««»HqMitlmbaskel^arP 0 if<Z^ 

containing betel-nut, sheU-lime, and ckavica leaves : used chiefly at Teressa 
A* Hieolisr BunuM kcqumodixmes— 2rib.Tanftp (ri&No. 15Q— are 1000 % 
used* ^ 

56 (m mnSL ^e6«ae-iqpslhe Iraekel^ used wh^ 

jr/>. 

87 (m rnmaSiaxj*. Jnea-i^^ nceiiiw^ node for die vm <«{ fowls. Jn. 

^ /> plaoe of gruif,* certain kiiidef leef i. placed A t rw TKwiW .l 

-ade iNdi or n taA-rtriH. (rta, Ho. 5^ k nsed to 

* a^«rf»i?aflioo£ 

fjt. A simgar o^ert is made by ifae Sham Peh of tiie haxh ef n certain 


” Va iweiitold in wink imeooked C^esrfaate m 

fcejt*^ ^*****^*^ -^nwa qialTir ne^tacle m whidi coobod Ogeta^mato ia 
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59 (/*). Ghuk ok'hiylL rfictptade for coiiectmg the refuse of be*d-baaks, 

after extracting tl;e kernels for chewing, A stiperior vaiaety made of wicker-work 
and provided with an onter tray for the husked nat is sometimes naed, the large 
inner receptacle being for the hasks only. 

8. Articles of pandanns leaf. 

60 (i» Shanoang {Car Nk, T&ckokla). Ornamental head-hand made of PanianusAe&i^ worn 
4"/). on the head by both sexes, nsnaOy on festive occasions. At Car Nicobar it is always, 

and at Chowra and Teressa sometirnes, made of the spatbe of the Areca 

60 fS. (m Kupot-sinpal Pandanui4e&f head-ornament^ made by Car Nicobar women and 

^ /). occasionally woim by both sexes. 

61 (/), Kenop^koi-hanshbi. Dome-shaped cover made of PandetnmAes.reB and placed 

over the keny^-kbi-hansboi (vide No. Ill) when boiling Pa^idanus, Cycas-paste^ 
or vegetables. At Car Nicobar a wicker-work cover is need for the purpose. 

62 (/). iEitrang. FarLdami^Ae&f receptacle, used at Car Nicobar for bolding chewing 

materials, when making distant trips in a canoe, or on feast days. 

68 (/). HannAb-lAh. Foot-bmsh, nsed in the Central and Southern Islands for wiping 

the feet on entering a hut : consists of PandttnuM^dmpe from which the pulp 
been extracted. One or two are usoallj kept at the entrance of every hut for the 
use of visitors and others. At the Northeni Islands the hut-broom (vide No. 96) ia 
employed for wiping the feet. 

64 (m). Kentain (Gar Nte, Konsaoh). Kra-stioks^ nsed at all the islands, but cMefiy 

at the Central and Sonthem Croups for prodocing fire. Both the upper and the 
lower (styled male mdfmak respectively) are sticks cut from the Mehckm vduHnm 
(vide No. 144). The working-end of the upper stick is rounded, and a spHnter 
inserted in the fine hollow space in the omitre, whmli would otherwise wear away 
before the necosaary amount of frietbu had been produced. Instead of the 
€®d of Ihe stick is sometimes slightly cross-spHt^ wldch causes increase of Irictioo 
when in use. The lower stick isuotched near one endand a small hollow formed in 
its ceatr^ into which the prepared mid of the ^pper stick is placed and twirled 
with both hands, during which the lower stick is l^ld fimdy down by one or hc^ 
feet. A hiadOr or jpeg, is also aametimm aback into the aide of the korer sikk to 
keep in portion during the operslaoa. On Him part to wbrnit Mptam is applied 
fine ash is i^rinkled aadt henealA this, dry cocoannt-huak filte» or {wper,. m pbumii 
astiader. 

(To he coaHmmed.) 

A VNBSION OF THE GflGA LKOBNDJ 
BY W. CBOOKM, aSk 

l>gMgg the irf’jYHJtiyt Wi|jf , ^ Pfihit, thrrfrrTilffd ifi nowHtgat 

of^ HmsIrBi^riot^ a named 3gtr SaStu or Mfir ia wh»m > ^ 

Ffiwar. Wheatheboy grewuphe was naaried to IheBiat Bielilia;]^ 

wboruM at ffixiA Man, now a mass of ruins nsar the town of in IWam AfiulWh 

of the^jnteBialxxei* The marriage was performed with great iiiag»iltiWtwft<^ i^ lUfmsT 
waa spent by bbe failmr of ^ hndc m the dowry and in mlertaimi^ 

Tlm ia^ammipaiiied harhudmnd to his hoitae, and they lived togidliarffwsfmmy 
Ahaii ^toy did not hiesa them witb ol^^ring. In ibipadr llm priaos Jfiwar went into the Its^ 
«>id began to practise anfi^^ Oc Bhd Biebhat cempM hmM m 

dee^ €rf diai% at borne. iJUratw tjaaitimgiea* saint €tor^ 
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Imndred disciples, in a course of pilgrimage to rariona sbrines and holy places; came to BSgara. 
When she heard of his arrival, the Ban! Bdchhal presented herself before him, and begged lum 
to take up his residence in her city, where she promised to attend upon hiih. The Qnrd replied 
that he was a saint and could not make a long stay there. The Rani when she heard this fell at 
his feet and wept, and Paw&, who was the senior of his disciples, begged him to stay 
there and practise ySffo* 

Gdrakhnith agreed halted with his disciples in a garden near the city- The Ram 
Blchhal placed her treasury at his disposal and ereij day presented him with a golden dish hlled 
with the choicest food. When a year had passed in this way and the Bant ceased her daily 
Tkit, Gnrii Gdrakhnath zaade preparations for Bis departure- Kani Pawa went to the Rant 
and told her that Gdrakhnafch would start very early next morning, and he advised her to be 
in attendance. Her sister overheard this conversation, and in the night she went 

to the Rani Bichhal and asked her to lend her some choice clothes and jeweDery, as she wished to 
receive some guests. The Rant Bachhal answered : — “My clothes and jewels are pure because 
I wear them when I do worship. You can have any other clothes and jewels but these.” 
Achhal refused to accept any other clothes and jewels, and promised to return them before her 
sister would want them for worship. So Bachhal lent them and the gold dish to her. Rext 
morning Achhal, wearing the clothes of Bachhal and covering her j^ce, appeared before Gurfi 
Gdrakhnath who, when he saw her, said 

My daughter ! Why dost thou cover thy face 

She answered : — Since the saints have come here I daily prepare food for them with my 
own hands. My eyes have in this work become affected by the smoke and I am compelled to 
wear a veiL ” 


GdrAkhnftth took the dish from her hands and ate the contents. Then he took out 
from his bag two grains of barley and handing them over to Achhal said : — 

** Wash them 'and then eat at once.’* 

She did as he directed and returned home.® She returned the dish and the dresses to 
BIfil Bichhal. 

Meanwhile Gurt Qdrakhnith blew his horn and inarched with the body of his disciples. 
But the disciple, Mn! Pawil, knew that tbe BAol Bftchhal had been deceived by her sister ; 
so he began to cry and roll on the ground, pretending that he was attacked by a violent colic. 
As K&nlPawi was very dear to Gdrakbnath, the saint stopped and began to smear his body with 
conaecittted ashes as a remedy.^ In the meantime BAni BAchhal arrived and, after saluting 
Gdiakhnith, began to pray to him. She then laid the dish before him. G6rakhnath cried : -- 
“ Tara out the impostor and beat her soundly- She has just received from me two grains 

of bar% and she has come agaiu.” 

The disciple* began to heat the Baid Bachhal; but KIni Pawa said: — 

“ You have devoured the whole of her treasure and are now beating her. What justice 

w tSm?** 


€15rakliiidth, then enquired from the chief disciple wliat the truth of the matter was, and 
the wlwd© case, Gdrakhnith asked what he was to do. Kant Pawd answered : — 

“O MaliMl! On this matter being known, the saints will be h^d in contempt- You 
hlesB the Uhd 

..i •BWtid a sheet lyid lay down upon it. On this he ascended to ‘tiie throne 


tocooM^F* 




• 11% <fti. .1 «• laCMi WMqpM. a. itot, <if jMob md Bimu 
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Bhagwan answered ; — ** To have a son is not written in the late of ishe Rani*’’ 

GSrakhnath replied : — Had a son been written in her fate, I would not have come to jon/*® 

Hearing this BhagwAn rubbed some of the dirt out of his head and gave it to 
Gdrakhniitb, and the saint brought it back to the BAnt and gave it to her. The 
mixed it in water and shared it equally between a gray mare, a BrAhmanl, a sweeper’s 
wife, and herself. All of those had been hitherto barren, but immediately they idl 
oonceived. 

Now those who were her enemies went to Amar Sink and poisoned his heart against the Eani 
BAshhal and said : — 

“ O Mja I Yonr danghter-in-law has become in child by one of the saints. So if yon wish 
to save her honour yon must send her at once to the honse of her mother.**^ 

The R&ja believed their words and sent the R^ni Bachhal to the house of Kum^r PAI, who 
was usually called Eahwar PAL 

When the embryo was seven months old it spake from the womb of its mother 
and said : — Take me from the house of my grandfather and remove me to the house of my 
father, for if I am bom here I shall be called Nanwar/'^ 

The RAni BAohhal was in child and she had no means of conveyance. So sbo had much 
hesitation in complying with the orders of the coming child. 

Bat the embryo spake again and said; — Mother! Hesitate nob, but go to the crippled 
carpenter and he will make a cart for you." 

The Rant went to the carpenter and asked him to do this for her. 

He answered : — “ I am a cripple. How can I do this for yon 

But the embryo spake and ordered him to arise from the seat, from which he had not 
moved for many years. He arose at once and made the cart as EAni Bachhal desired. 

Even in the womb the obild began to work wonders and tying up his mother’s father, 
hand and foot, they started for Bagarl. On the way he forced Bfija VAsuki, the lord of the 
snakes, to do him homage and acknowledge his power by doing the worship known as kandiir%.^ 
He made his mother’s father also co ess his power and do the same worship to him. And 
when he reached his home, his father’s father was forced to do homage. 

Finally, at the due time, he was bom under the title of ZAbir Plr..^^ At the same time to 
the BrAhmani woman, who had eaten the dirt of BbagwAn, was bom Nara Sinha PAnpA ; to the 
sweeper’s wife PatiyA OhamAr ; and to the gray mare was bom IBaahlirA, or the Colt. All three 
began to grow by leaps and bctuids. ZAbir DlwAn began to hnnt in the jungle. One day in 
the course of his hunting he happened to go to Btlndi, and halted in the garden of BAja Sanjai. 
The BAja’s daughter, the BAnl Surail, happened to be in the garden with her companions. 
ZAhir DtwAn entered into conversation with her and began to play at dice with her.^^ At 
first the BAni won all tlie goods^ and finally even the person, of ZAhir DiwAn. He asked her 
leave to go and bather as he was her slays. While he was bathing, he remembered the name of 
Gfirakhnlth, and then the seat on which the saint rested was moved. Some one came and put 
some dice in the waist-cloth of ZAhir DiwAn unawares. When ZAhir DlwAn was pntting on the 
cloth he felt the dice. In great delight he went back to the BAnt and asked her to play a 
second game with him. She agreed and this time ZAhir BIwAu wbn back all his goods and 
ths HAni as well. On this he oomnteuced to start for hm home, bat .the BAnt Snrail begged 
Mm to take her with him. 

* Tbs atoebio ahewsliis sapanprity over, and even oonteaqit lor, goda. 

* Xn tha origixial ndstCMl, graadiaotiwr*# house, to wliieik woaMn who vteay fjtoia rirtaoajEe aaiil 

* AppaMfij heosoaeha wontld b« bom in hk 

t Hera we find aigaa of Hxdia»Biadaa aiedM ia a apeeial woowlitp of BftA fiiteay hi wMoh bi^ 

irenotaaoiradtotakaai^iara. ' ^ ThsSaiBAAppwanl 

n ThwkAitookiitaidaiiimtM ast A s iiaAsei i M fa Jbf s t a r swd y. AAI. 
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He If 1 take thoe unmaTnecl both tiiou and I will come to shame.’’ 

“ Bat,” ia:d, If the signs of betrothal be sent, I trust thon wilt not refuse them.’* 

He promiii'i tbitt lie would accept them. So Ziihir DiwAn returned home, but he did not 
forget the lUiii Surail. 

To the R^n! Aculial, who had received the two gi*ains of barley from Guru GorakhnSth, 
two tfona were bom at the same time — Surjan and Arjun. They were of the same age as 
Ziihir Diwan. Now w’Len tlie Haja of Bimdi sent his Brahman and barber to perform the 
betrothal rite between his daaehter and Zahir Diwan the brothers forbade the rite, as there 
wui» an old grudge L^t^^een their family and that of the Raja of Bdndi, But before they left 
the Hanl Surafl had strictly warned the Brahman and barber that they should on no pretence 
betroth her to any bat Z/ihir DiwAn. So they went to the Eftja Amar Sinh, who treated 
them wiiii great kindness and asked the cause of their coming. They said that they bad come 
to betroth his grandson to the daughter of the Raja of Bdndi. On hearing this Amar Sihh 
pat bis iiaads to his ears^s and said : — 

X regret that I cannot betroth my grandson to the Bdndi Rani, because I have an here- 
ditary enmity with her father.” 

The Brahman and the barber left the place at once and on the way they met Zahir Diwan, 
When they told him the result of their mission he said ; — 

** I am the grandson of Amar Siiih it is true ; but what have I to do with that old dotard ? 
Give the signs of betrothal to me.” 

The Brahman hesitated, but the barber spake out : — “ 0 Kahwar Sahib ! betrothal is not 
performed in this fashion.” 

At this ZAhir Diwan smote the barber on tbe back with his whip and he rolled on the 
ground. 

The Brahman then said : — ** Mah&raj ! The barber was not altogether wrong. At the 
least some of your kinsfolk are needed for the betrothal.” 

Then Zahir DiwAn invoked the saint G6rakhnath, and, as he prayed, the seat of the Gurd 
was shaken, and he at once started with a ti*oop of his followers and reached the place. 

But the BrAhman spake : — Siidlms are not recognised as due witnesses of the rite of 
betrothal.” 

So zahir Diwin invoked the aid of MahadSva and Indra and they at once appeared, and 
there, even in the jungle, the rite of betrothal was duly accomplished. G&rakhnith gave 
to the Brihman and the barber his consecrated ashes, and Zahir Dlwin informed them that 
his marriage procession would start on the ninth of the dark fortnight of BhM6n. The 
firshma^ and the barber then started and the gods returned to their heaven. 

When idte Brihman and the barber reached Bdndi they opened the parcel of consecrated 
ashes which Girakhnith had given them, and found that the ashes had been tamed into gems. 
Wlien the Rija of Bftndl heard that the betrothal had been performed he was vreoth and beat 
^ Brihma? and the barber almost to death. Hearing their cries, the Bint SoraU came into 
the Oonrh, and seizing her fether by the hand said : — 

“Kathw, it is a deadly sin to kill a Brihmaui. Do not kill him. What has been done 
tonaot be undone evmi by Faramdswar himself.” 

The B4ja came to his senses and the Bin! Snrail took the Brihman into her private 
and loaded him with presents. Next day the Brihma? and the barber explained 
hftppeued in tb© jangl©, and informed him that the marriage procession 
wght of the dark fortnight of Bhad6h. The Raja hearing this was 
• , redecting what arrangements he could mak^ in the rainy season. But his 

gmiilOTeomfortBd himhy aayiiigihahwheire wealthahoimdeda 

** A of Of diMgreemeiit, 
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Meanwhile Zkhir Dtwdn took all the articles he bad receired at the time of betrothal 
and ^ave them to his mother, the Rani Bachhal, and informed her of the date of the wedding. 
The Rani in her turn went to her father-in-law, the BAja Amar Sihh, and informed him of ail she 
had heard from her son, and laid the presents of betrothal before him. 

He answered : — “I cannot perform this marriage at this time. I will not go to the 
house and therefore I rejected the betrothal.” 

Hearing this the HAni BAchhal wept and retnmed to her own apartments* She then 
(called Nara Biuha Pan^ and sent him to tell her father to attend the wedding. He went 
to Sirsa Patau and placed the inyitation* which consisted of a letter, gold coins, a cocoannt, red 
powder, holy rice and sweetmeats before the BAja Elan war PAI, and to him the PanrA said : — 

** The marriage of jour grandson will take place on sneh and such a day. Tour daughter 
has sent me to inform joa that her father-in-law has refused to take any part in the ceremony'. 
lSver 5 "tliing then depends on yonr generoeitj. So yon must go and get the marriage of your 
gi-andson duly performed.” 

Kahwar Pul replied : — I will send all that is needful, bnt I will not take part in the 
procession.” 

Them Kara Siiika Panr^ returned to the BAn! BAchhal and said : — • ‘‘No one agrees to take 
part in the marriage. Your father has also refused to join the pracession. Now except your- 
self there is none to help yonr son. ** 

The Elni Bachhal then began to weep and said : — “ Alas for my dear husband ! Had he 
been here he would have arranged everything, and 1 shonld have been spared the trouble 
which has now fallen upon me,” 

Then Zuhir DiwAn answered and spake: — “Mother! Why dost thou weep? If the 
Guru Gdrakhnrtth is still alive I shall bring my bride not alone without disgrace, but with all 
due honour,” 

He then went out of the city and was absorbed in reflection on his Gnrd, and on 
this the seat of the Gurd GArakhnath was shaken. 

And he said to his disciple KAni PawA : — “ Let ns go«and complete the marris^e of thy 
brother ZAhir Dlwan.” 

Then Gnrd Gdrakhnlth came with fourteen hundred disciples to BagarA. ZAhir DSwAn 
went out to receive them and told GdrakhnAth all that had occurred. 

Guru G6rakhuitli said “Be not troubled in your mind. I will make all the arrange- 

ments,” 

Then he took a pinch of ashes from his bag and rubbed it, and lo I all the articles 
and supplies required for the marriage — food and clothes and jewelry and equipage such 
as the eye of man had never seen, — were prepared. Also GdrakhnAth invited theBAja Indra, 
who came with all his sons* With him came PArrati auR BAja V&suki* 

When the procession was arranged GArakhnAth said to the RAnt Bachhal : — “ My daughter I 
It is now thy part to decorate thy son with clothes and jewels, as it is time for ns to start for 
the house of his father-in-law,” 

Then for the bathing of the bridegroom there came a golden pitcher from IndrAsan, 
the. home of the fairies. The youth was bathed and dressed with all magnificence. And 
the Raja YAsuki with his own hands invested him with the marriage robes, and the 
wedding crown was placed upon his head. Then came all the fairies of the court of RAja 
Indra** and danced before him. The heavenly musicians began to play, and when BAja Amar 
Siah saw these divine arrangements he was smitten with shame* and he, too, came and joined 
in the marriage, And Raja Kahwar Pal also arrived with all his equipage. So the marriage 
inrocession started and in a few days reached Bhnd!. 

See Iftiroductiom U Fopifitr ond Pottlofr, p. 88, 
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>»v*v nt iU' I’n*/ city id Buiiui tiif*re was a lake, whicli was swollen bj the rains of Autnmn, and 
they wr-re how the was to cross it, when Hannman arrived and said 

that hv wtiiiii lii‘ cJevrn over it and all could cross on him, 

But Rna ^ aMiki said: — “Why should you take all this troubled I will prepare a 

b: idua* lit 


k'' ^ -uyiii;: he C4hed ail hi.s min^bty snakes and, twining them together, made abridge 
tlie wuten The j>eopIe of BuiiUi came out to see the procession, and those who were 
uf Zhliir JJI wan said that none but Sadhns were in his party. When he heard this 
tije Rjyi t t’l'ujaii was wroth and he paid no respect to the procession. Then Zahir Diwan. 
rrdeiedtheK^na ViUuki to surround the city and lo ! an army of snakes^ appeared and 
xnrrnundvd tilt- Willis and every house in the city of Bundi. They were ordered to hurt no 
< lit. l.ur tne people of the city were sore afraid. They all raised cries of terror. Then the 
liuiidiwith all his miuisrers and priests went to Zahir Diwan and fell at his feet 
thi-Zaiiir l>lwauinadeasignto RAja Vasuki to recall his snakes and they forthwith 
n^ji.ippearcd. On this the fears of the people ceased. 


T!.e wfililiiijj guests were invited to the mamage feast. With the guests came 
Sukra and Sanisohara,'* and tlie Iliija took them to his palace and ordered food to be served 
The servers of the dislies could notsatisfj- their hunger with the cooked provisions. aU of which 
f hev e...nsniue<l. Then they said “ Take ns to the store-rooms,” and there they devoured all 
ye supplies ylleeted for the wedding, ^'ay they even ate the earth of the place two fingers 

deep. Jtven then they cried for more and the Rilja of Bundi was smitten with shame beefnse 
be could provide no more. because 


Then he came and fell before Zidur Dtwfin and said ; - » Pardon me, mv Lord f I c... 
longer vie with thee.’’ ^ ^ 

So Ghrakhn&th gave the RAja a pinch of his ashes and told him to place it in his 
store-rooms and lo ! they vvere again filled with all manner of commodities. So the wedding 
guestfi wei’e fed and none lacked aught. weaaing 

The wedding party stayed there many days and the Raja of Bdndi gave ZAhir Diwan as 

dowry many valuables and costly jewels. So they returned home and oLe to BagarA. 

One dny, after the maniage was over, ZAhir DlwAn went into the jungle to hunt and .i, 

same pnriuise barjun and Arjuu also came there. ZAhir Diwan and tim two bi-o hers shot at tl 
Same deer. The animal fell on the ground. 

.Uot .ho h.™ 

But zahir DlwAn would not give them even a share of the deer 

o™ 

y W- 1.* ii.* .< D,hH. W 

Zahir Diwan with a mighty army. The cattle of 7at.,v -n* • ^ B%)B attacked 

came to Zihir Dlwto and told him what had happened. ’ ^ cowherds 

When she beard of these events jbh® EAni BAcfahal to ZAh,V TM*4.. j . 

biin ftoi to face the euemT. But be waa 'filliw? ■on+'h * 1 , a Diwan and entreated 

— — — ^ * 

^ TeeuB and Shtwj^, 
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Then he roRe up and he said to his horse : — Thon gray one I Thi>. is not the day t » 
turn thy back on the foe/’ 

The liani Biichhal mshed on the battlements and cried : — “ My Zahir is going alone to 
face the enemy ! 

Then many a brave warrior hastened to help him, but he turned them all biwk save Xaia 
Siijha PanrS and Patiya Chamar. When he saw them behind him, Zahir Diwaii said ; — 

Even you I cannot take with me till I test your prowess* 1 will fix my spear in the 
ground and he that can take it out may follow me/' 

Both of them succeeded in taking out the spear and they followed their master* As a 
lion in a pack of jackals, so they fell upon the foe. Nara Biiiba Pihir^ and Patiya Chamiir 
killed many of the enemy, but at last they fell. Then Zahir Diwan commenced to cut 
down the enemy and at last they took to flight, JSfthir DlwAn transfixed Surjan with an 
OTCow and he ^ed, on which Aijnn began to cry like a child. Him, too, Zfihir Blwan 
killed. Then he pnrsued PrithivJ Baja and 8ei25ed him by the scalp-lock. He turneti his 
saddle round and tied him on his horse with his face towards the tail, and so he disinisseil 
him with contempt. Then he cut off the heads of the twin brethren and tied them in \n> 
handkerchief and took their gem necklaces. Thus he returned in triumph. 

When he arrived, the B&ni BAcbhal bis mother appeattni with a golden dish, on which 
was a lamp with four wicks and moving it over his head^* asked the result of the fight. 

Zahir Diwin answered : — “ The twin brethren have won and I am worsted/’ 

Again the Eimi said : — “ Tell me the plain truth.” 

He replied : — “No battle was fought and still the quarrel was decided/’ 

On this he took out the necklaces of gems and shewed them to her. Her heart beg^tu 
to beat. Kext he opened the handkerchief and shewed her the severed heads. She threw the 
golden dish on the gi*onnd, and he said : 

Mother, now recognise which is the head of Sarjan and which that of Arjun/* 

She recognised the heads and said : — Dost thou shew thy pride by killing thy brethren ? 
Dost thou not feel ashamed and disgraced ?” 

When he heard these words, ZiChir DiwIn tnmed his back upon his mother and went into 
the jungle. 

Then came the month of Sawan* when newly married brides put on gorgeous apparel and 
swing beneath the trees. But the Rani Snrail, wife of Zahir Diwan, did naught but weep and 
lament, being separated from her beloved. Then Zahir Diwan said to his horse Hilft : — 

Let us go and see thy brother’s wife, who is weeping for thy brother/* 

He came to the gate at night and called to the guards : — Open. ” 

The guard replied : ‘‘ Who art thou — a thief or a demon 

He answered : — Open the door. I am the house-master.” 

The guard replied will not open the door at night.” 

One day,” answered Zahir Dtw&n, * I will cut thy flesh from off thy bones/’ 

And so he returned to the forest. 

At this time the B&dX Surail saw in a dream that her husband had arrived, and that her 
watchman would not open the door. In the morning she told him her dt^eam and the watch- 
man wept: — 

“ How could I know that he would come T A man came »t n%ht and I dared not open the 
door. Alas for me!” 

On this the EUid wept and next night she sat dose to the door, and at the same hour 
her came as bdore and called to the guard. 


X for the ware w. cat. p.lW. 
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The BIni cried : — “ Who aH thou that comest in the dead of night' 

ZAhxr Dtwka answered; — *‘I am the house-master.” 

She said ; — “If you are the house-master come in by making your horse jump over the rooiJ^ 

Hearing these words he spurred his horse and jumped over the roof, and alighted in the? 
courtyard. The maid-seryant tied up the horse and gave food to hhr master. The Ban! Surail 
fell at his feet and wept, and hronght water to bathe him. Then they began to play at dice. 
When the night was far spent Zuhir went &waj> promising to retarn soon. 

In this way for some time he nsed to visit his Ban! by night.^*^ The Rani used to sleep by 
day, and at night she decorated herself to receive him. Then the news spread in the city that 
some one nsed to visit the Rani Surail by night. So the Bani Bachhal went to the Rani Surail, 
and found her daughter-in-law in child. 

'She said : — “ Why hast thou committed so great a wrong to my son ?” 

She answered: — “I have done no wrong. My husband is alive.” 

But the R4nt BachhaJ would not believe her. Then the Rani Surail said : — 

“Why do you not believe me ? Your son is alive .and he visits me every night/’ 

The R^i Baohhal prayed ; — “ Let me see him once.” 

She answered : — “ Come here at night and you shall see him.” 

So the Rilni BIchhal came by night to the house of the Ram Surail and saw her son ; but 
when his eye fell upon his mother he veiled his face and mounting his horse departed/^ His 
mother and wife followed him crying— 

“ Why art thou leaving us ?” 

But he tamed a deaf ear to their voice. The Rani Surail, however, soon overtook him and 
seized the rein of his horse. Zfthir Dlwto then thought of his O-urti Gdraknflth and 
deaoended b^ow the earth. The wretched women returned home and lamented him bitterly, 

Kow the place where Mhir BlwAn descended below the earth is at distance of 
nine kds from Hte and twenty-seven kds from His^, And many pilgrims visit the 

place where his tomb is erected. It is known as l^flhir Blwan kd nftnft ka njara kh6ra 

The deserted mound of the grandfather of Zahir Blwan. There mnltitudes of men 
assemble in the month of Bh^oh. Besides this, in many villages^ are platforms raised in his 
honour. 


Kote. 

Thiiisa very complete and interesting legend of tife life of ZdhirDiwin and shews all 
thrw^ a good deal of fine, nafcn^ chivalrous feeling. The high position women take in it is 
noticeable.. It runs on different lines from that given by Major Temple in Legends' of tite 
Fenjdi, Vol. I. p. 121, ff. I have given a short account of Gnga and quoted some of the litera- 
ture on the subject in my Jntreduetion to Popular Beligion and Fomiare, p. 133 sq. [In Vol. 
III. p. 261 ff, of the Legends I pve a long version of the Gflga stoiy, which runs much on the 
lines of Mr. Croote’svalnable version. I also recognize rUany bits of stories in the above 

« conneotei with 

GbIM Sftttr m the Legends, Vol. I. p. 117 ff., and the doings of the serpents at Bfindi mav be 

wm^wi^ their dobgs at Saflddn in connection wi& the modern version of the story of 
P«4kshit VoL I. p. 418 ff.) The conversation of Gfigft with sLil 

a compa^le mth that botween Bfija Basilfi and various women he is mixed up with 
<14^, Vol. L p. » a, 209 ff., etc., vide inde*). In the Legends, Vol. I. p. 166 ff., I giy, 
aaotbet Twaop of the story c£ ^ and the BrahmaM- — Ep-1 • 8 

W ^ m.d.nbhoA, Origin ojaeOissHon fo. 81 

cJL a^Myik. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND ODSTOM. 

BI J. M- CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC-R 
(Contiimed from p. 32.) 

(c) Metals. 

T he claBB of articles^ whicli* next to fire and water, hare special power orer spiriiR, are metals. 

Among tlxe xnetalB wbich Iieto power orer q;n]dts» copper^ lead and gold, are 
noticed, but the moat important la iron.^®®" In all cases of seizures and swooning iron is of 
great ralne, either applied hot, or as a lancet to let blood* This seems to be the base of the almost 
universal belief that iron has great power over spirits* So the Vaish navns stamp their bodies with 
red-hot iron seals, and when the body of a pregnant woman is caziied out of a Hindu house, a 
nail or a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold to bar the spirit from coming back. Among the 
Prabhus of Bombay, after the birth of a child, an iron bar is thrust across the door of the lying- 
in room, and a pen-knife is placed under the mother's bed to ward off evil spirits.^®®* The first 
thing a Bombay Prabhfi looks at after waking is a gold ring.^ The Knnbts of K51^ba put 
iron hook, or poker, under the oot of a lying-in woman to keep off evil spirits.* The belief 
that spirits are afraid of iron is so strong among the Kdlis, Vidvals and other lower classes of 
!rh4na, that whenever they go at night to their fields or gardens they keep with them a stick 
with loose iron rings to frighten' evil spirits** Among the Yadvals, or gardeners of Th&ni, an iron 
bar is laid across the threshold of the Iying<in room, in order that the evil spirits may not come 
inside*^ When a Hindu child is taken to visit a relation, copper or silver coin is put into its 
hand at the time of leave-taking.* Daring a thunder-storm Kdnkant MarsthAs throw their 
axes and sickles out of doors to scare the lightning.® Among the Bombay Parris, women in 
child-bed are made to lie on ah iron bed-stead for forty days, and the dead are carried on an 
iron bier.7 The PArst women in their monthly sickness are fed from an iron dish.® In Onjarat 
Hatia Knnbi women, lor a fortnight after a birth, never go out without carrying a knife or a 
sickle. The BhAts of Gnjarfit set a dagger near the new-born child on the fifth evening when 
the chhati spirit is believed to come. A dagger and a sword are laid in the Bbatia woman's lying- 
in room. Among Gnjarat Sravaks the bridegroom carries, for fourteen days before the wedding, 
a sword.* In KathiiiwAr gold and curds are put into the dying Rajpfit's mouth.^® In Gnjarat 
the MnsalmAn bridegroom carries a poignard and the Musalmiin bride a knife.^^ The Bekhan 
Biimdris, after a birth, set up in the lying-in room a needle or an arrow in a millet stalk, and 
at their weddings the bridegroom holds a dagger in one hand and a friend holds a sword over 
his head.i* The KunWs of Poona on the Dasahra day worship iron tools,^* and they use hot 
iron as a cure in certain complaints.^® The PardAs! BhAdbhu jas of Poona tie a piece of iron, 
about the size ofa shilling, to the boy’s and the girl’s wrists at the time of marriage.^* The Telugu 
Nhivls of Poona lay the new-born child by its motber, and at the head of the bed set a dagger, 
a lemon, and a cane.^® Among.the NAsik MAUs if a woman dies in child -bed, as the body leaves 
the house, a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold, and while carrying the bier raid grain is 
strewn on the ground that the spirit may not come back*^ In the possession of the MahArajA 
of Kolhapur is a gold mohar, and when a woman isin labour, water is poured over the mohar and 
given her to drink.^* The KdlhApnr Lihgayats, on the way to the burial-ground, at intervals 

iMft The P&rrit in looie eases pmifteA a mam frost a lead kdie (FshMAA ToL 17. pi^ 4^-4^. Bmriom (1621, 
Anatomy of p. 435) says gold is am antidote to spieHs, sad gold rings are worn to keep spirits away. 

Of ilie use of copper eoias and of bells examjdes are giren below. 

Mr. K. Bagbimlf^i’s Pdtdnd IVotadt, p. 4S. ^ fromMB. Motea * Bomhof Gawtieor, Toi XT. p. 85. 

* Informatioix from Hr. P. B. Jocilu. ^ Qp. rit., ioe. rit.. XafosmaMom from Mr. Oovimdrao Bsodlt. 

* LafomaMon from the peon BAbl^i ^ Bombay OossiiMr, 7oL XHI* p. 27A 

* YonSiiM Jbrgwtrd, 7oL X7L ; Bleeka KhofiAk Avoda, p. 121. * lidomaldxm.froi» Mr. BhimUiAi. 

w Lafonaatioa from Colonel Barton. ^ Inficnmatien f rom M y. PasaL 

Bomhof OosdtooTt Vcl. XTBL pw‘419. ^ Q^m cit. ToL XlflULp, 39A. 

M ahmi. By. Lit. Sec. VoLIIL p. 347. Qp*e».Tol. IILp.3SI. 

» Qp* e»t.’ToL m. p. 861. Irooi MB. Notes. J® Xafetmitienficom lii; BgrfA 
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,^c,i!terbt tel leaves and copper corns.^* Among the Lingayats, before the body is 

burned, rwenij-onc small pieces of copper with some religions words written on them 
are laid on the bodv^o That the origin of iron as a spirit scarer Ues in its value in 
cases of actual cautery finds support in the practice prevalent among the Dharwar 
of branding new-bom children with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross.^^ 
Among the 3iludhav J3i*ahmans of Dharwap, when a woman sailers much during child-birth, old 
gdd colua are washed, and the water is given her to drtnk.ss The Bijapur Radis lay copper 
r*; 3 nh on tlie spot where the funeral pyre is built The Beni-Isr^lls of Western India lay a 
knife undt'r a bal)e’s pillow to keep ofi spirits.®* The Gonds have a god called Chnda Pen in 
the furm of an iron bracelet.®' At Gond marriages copper coins are waved round the 
braicgroom’fi head and coins arc worshipped by the Gaiti Gonds.®* The Oraoiis lay a coin in 
the luouth of the dead,s^ originally to keep the spirit from leaving the body.s® The Greeks 
and itoznaiis continued the practise, explaining it by saying the coin was to pay Charon.®* 
1 n Ih-ngah wJieu the father sees the new-born child for the first time he puts money in its hands.^® 
The arrow heads and other iron weapons, found in rude stone tombs in the Nilgiris, seem placed 
there with the object of keeping off evil spix-its, not for the use of the dead 

The Caunii, an ancient nation of Lesser Asia, at certain seasons met in armour and beat the air 
with lances ami went to the boundary to drive away foreign spints.^ When an Arab sees a 
whirlwind he says “ Httdhh hultd^ yd mash — that is, “Iron, iron, oh thon vile one 

Among the Biirmans, if a woman gives birth to a still-born child, a piece of iron'is placed in 
the cloth in wlihdi the b<idy i« wrapped, and at the burial a member of the family says : — “ Never 
rerurri to thy mother s womb till this metal becomes soft as dow’n-’*34 The ascetics or liennits in 
Burma carry an Jixni staff hnng with rings.®^ The Bnrmans put pellj?ts of gold under the skin to 
he wound-pi^oof.^** The Sianj king% swoitl is dip|>e(l into holy water, and the water is drunk by 
the king at the time of coroiiation.®^ The Chinese authorities objected to the Shanghai-Woosung 
Railway because it vvonUl disturb the spirits of the earth and the air, ami so lower the value 
of properly.®® When a Chinese child is sick, it is carried along the street by the mother, who 
drops coins at every ten paces, or, if the child is very bad, its body is rubbed with the coins and 
they are thrown into the street.®® In China, whe?j a person is sick of a devil-sent epidemic, a 
sword, if possible a swi>r<l which has ent off a criminals head, is hung over his bed,**® and coins, 
geaemlly picrceil coins, are worn as charms.'*^ A sw'ord is a sacred emblem in Japan kept in 
the temple of Atsiitu.**® 

In Nortli-'VV'pst Afri*^! Miisalman women, when pregnant, often sit on an old iron gun to be 
relieved of dangera of child-birth.*® 

A queen iu South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, had a number of iron rings on her ankles 
with Hrtle bits of sheet iron fixed to them.** In North Africa, the fire doctor generally keeps 


From HB. Kotw. w Bomdoy Vot XXII. p. 115. « Qp. cit, Tol. XXII. p. 211. 

n Op. eit Yol. XXII, p; 74u *» Qp. cU, Vol, XXIII. p. 155. a* Op, cit Yol. XVIII. p. 526. 

Almhjinal frihe* o/ the Cmiral Provinceg, App. IU. Op, cit p. 18. 

^ Op, dt, i*. 22. s* Paltoa's DescripUre 'EthnidUy^ of Bengal^ p. 261. 

Thesreat gt>d of the Ceatrsl Pro7m«.'e Gbit! Oonds is a pice in a hollow piece of bamboo. A apace, a foot 
MItmre, cleared at the foot of aome holy tree, the pice is bron^rht in its bamboo ooep, taken ont and laid on the 
irnmni. Heaps of rhje* a heap for each deity they vw/rehip, are arrangod round the pice ; chickens and goats (formerly 
cows were offered) are fed cm the rice, killed, and their sprinkled between the pice and the rice. On the 

blood hTioT It poured. The |»ee is llien pat in the cate (Hislop^s Ahnriglnai frihet of the Central Provinces^ p. 22). 
at Wiwd> Her f*.# Vol.Ht p. 16fi » Jour. Sthno, Soc. Vol. L p. 161. 

•* Herod. I, in Hitme, Vol. H. p. 906. » From ICS. Notes, s* Shway Toe’s The Burman, Vol I p S 

*• Yale’tCcrihoif. Vol.Lp.94. [And of silver. — Ed.] ’ 
Joneif p, 4ML (Thit bekniga apporently to the section on Water. — Ed. j 

» Cop*»hiE*0. Wby,E- JL » Gmy's Chino, Vol. H. p. ♦•Cp.c«.Vol H p SI 

M Jeor, mhm, Sm, VoL t p, et B«ed*« VoL IL p, 269, 

^ Bagrat Hbftim p. H7. e* J}t, Liringsloiie's froosKs in Sonih Africa, p. 276, 
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with him a small charcoal fire, a pair of bellow# and some iron rod#. When a patient thinks 
himself bewitched, the doctor makes him lie down, pulls aside the clothes from his batik, aiid^ 
making his rod of iron red-hot, draws it with a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God.*® Actual cautery with a red hot iron is a favourite remedy with the 
Moors.** In Madagascar the chief post of the house has a silver chain fastened to it. *7 

So great is the power of iron over spirits, that the guardiaa spirit in hre must not be 
touched with a sword or iron. So the Tartars would not (1246) touch lire with a knife. 
Pythagoras (B. C. 600) said that fire should not be stirred with a sword.** The same belief 
occurs in North-East Asia and North America. In Russia to break faggots with a poker might 
cause an ancestor to fall into hell, that is, might drive away the guardian ancestral spirit 
from his hearth-home.** A similar reason may explain why the Romans would not cut 
certain plants with a knife, and why religious monuments were long made of undt^ssed stone. 
The Romans believed that if an iron spike was driven in the ground, wliero a pei-son was 
attacked by the falling sickness, he would never bo again seized.”** The Romans kept a 
javelin in a lying-in room to give the mother easy delivery,®^ and drove large coffin nails 
in the side-posts of doors to drive off spirits.®* Any one finding a cast hor.se-«boe in the road, 
and laying it up, wdll be cured of the you?, or hiccup, by thinking of the place where the 
shoe was put.®* In the Roman tombs opened at Mayeuce, in w^omenk coffins, bracelets, rings, 
needles and censors for burning incense were found.®* 

The Danish women, before patting a child in a cradle, to pi^evcnt evil spirits from hurting 
the child, fasten garlic, salt and steel to the cradle.®® lu Sweden a knife, or other steel 
implement, is laid in the cradle of an unbaptized child to keep off spirits. Bathers throw steel 
into the water, and say: — “Neck, Neck, steel in strand, thy father wa.s a steel-thief, thy 
mother a needle-thief, so far shali thou be hence as this cry is heai'd.”®® The young German 
warriors (A. 1), 100) wore an iron chain,®" and the British mothez^ gave their children their 
first food off the father’s sword.®* The Germans used to lay three knives for the Three 
Mothers,®* probably at first to chive them away, though they afterw'ards seem to have laid 
offerings on the blades. 

In 1691, in the Scotch Highlands, cold iron was put in a lying-in woman s bed to 
keep off the fairies, the reason being that, as iron mines lay near to bell, iron bad an 
unpleasant savour to those fascinating creatures.®* In Suffolk (1780) it was believed that 
an old horse-shoe buried under the threshold of a witch kept her in at night.®^ That 
no elf or nightmare should ride on a woman in child-bed, and that an infant may not be 
carried away by an owl, a knife should be kept on the conch.®* In early England the 
fiend-sick patient had to diink out of a church bell.®* Middle-Age Europe believed that 
spirits could be hurt by swords and lances.®* The belief that a horse-shoe keeps off spirits, is 


BoMf’s Morocco^ p. 82. Cf. ante, p. 20. ** Qp. rii. p. 81. Sibree’s Madafiaeear, p, S87. 

Early Eistt/ry of Man, p. SS77. Compare (MacGregor’s SikKe, Vol* I. p. 81) wbeii tUe Sikh leader Gnril 
Gdrind (1680) was forced to eat beef he first tarned over tho fiesh with a knife. The aense seesta to be that the 
iron drove out the divine cow-spirit. What GOvhid ate was isherefore no longer oow^s flesh, 

*9 Ojp. dt p, 277, •• Pliny’s Kaivral MieUtry, Book xiviii. Chap. 6. 


Op. dt Book xxviii. Chap. 4. ** cvi. Bex^ xxxir. Chap. 15. 

» Pliny’s NaiuraX History, Book xxviii. CJhap. 20. In some Roman British tombs large nails have been foitnd 
(Wriu^t’s Cdt, and 8a«on, pp. 302, BOV, 3*6, SIO). B<irhapB the objeot, as among the Cheremias Indians, wae^ 

to secure the body in the coffin {Tylor'e Prtmtfwe CvUnre, VoL L p. 28). 

Bombay iShadU, 5fch February, X88A Brand's Popular AfiEqmimf Vol. H. p. 7*. 


^ Henderson’s EoUt-Lore (Bad Edition), p. 281* 
** Taoitns’ Os^otd Trcmt. VoL IX p. 256. 

•• Soott*8 EemonoUyy and Wifd^erafi, p. 164. 

« Brand’s Popular SnUguiUet, VoL III p. 266^ 
«« Burton’s Anatomy of MdcmAkoly, p. 77®. 


w Tadtos’ Germotria, Chl^^. p. 81. 

Wrii^s Cdt, Boman andSaaoj^ pp. 283-287. 
ICoore's Orimid PragmonUt P* 453. 

« Tykr’a PHmiikg Oulhirst Vol* H. p. 140. 
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common in England and Scotland.^ A horse-shoe keeps off spirits and “witches, according to 
the couplet : — “ Straw laid across her path, the witch retards. The horse-shoe nailed, each house- 
hold guards.”®® In England (about 1612) it was considered lucky for a man to find a piece of 
iron.®7 In North-West Scotland, gold and silver cured the effects of the evil eye.®® In England^ 
it is bad luck to make a present of a knife, and in North England, unless a nominal price is given, 
no one should take a present of a knife, for a “knife severs love.”®® Pins are used in England 
in many cures. To cure warts prick them with a pin and drive the pin into an ash tree J® In 
England, a child afflicted with an ernption is cured by being rubbed with a half sovereign,^! 
and in Damfrieshire the Locherby penny cures cow-madness.^® In Northumberland pins are 
thrown into the wishing well at Wooler.^® On New Year's Eve you should have money in your 
pocket/^ and it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket when yon first hear the cuckoo,^^® 

The belief that spirits fear iron and a ring is perhaps the origin of the sacredness of 
the key. In England a key was used in divination. A key is heated and laid on the back to cure 
lumbago, and is put down the back of the neck to stop bleeding at the nose. With the house-key 
and a frying pan fiends are scared and bees tempted to alight. After a death the hive is tapped 
thrice with a door key.^® In some parts of Scotland, when a bride and bridegroom enter their 
home, each carries a key — the husband a door key and the woman a bunch of keys.^® 

In Wiltshire(l«7i) a labourer’s wife asked a clergyman for a sacrament shilling to tie round 
her child’s neck to cure fits.®® A “heart-grown,” — that is, a fairy-witched, child in England is 
laid naked on the blacksmith’s anvil. The blacksmith lifts his hammer as if to strike hot iron 
but brings it down gently. Three taps of the hammer cure the child.®^ 


Urine. — The next most important power over spirits is urine. Urine is a widely 
need medicine.®® From the ammonia it contains, urine is useful in two ways: in recovering 
fromswwjning, fainting, nervous and other seizures, and in staunching bleeding. Both of these 
properties shew power over spirits. In restoring consciousness the power over the oppressing 
evil Spirit is evident, and in staunching blood urine drives away a spirit, in accordance with 
the early belief that wounds bleed because they are sucked by spirits.®® The use of cow’s 
urine, as a purifier, is common among all higher class Hindus. It is the regular means o£ 
getting rid of the ceremonial impurity which a birth or a death in a family causes,®^ and it 
ought to be taken on certain festivals and highdays. The importance of cow’s and bull’s urine, 
as a purifier among the Hindus and still more among tlTe Persians, seems to shew that cow 


“Itt London, in 1696, moat West. End houses had a horse-shoe nailed in the threshold, because it laid evil 
•piiits. The practice was universal in Wales in 1812 (Leslie's Early Sace$ ofSeolland, p. 423). Horse-shoes were 
fonnerly (1600) cut in the doors of British Christians, and they were fixed in boats and ships to guard them 
against storms (op, cU. p. 424). Nelson had a horse-shoe nailed to the Victory’^ mast (Dyer’s FolJc-Lcre, p. us). 
The wds of the horse-shoe ought to be turned up. Compare Reginald Scott on the cure by sympathy, that is* 
teeaiaxig the weapon, not the wound. If they stroke the sword up, the party feels no pain : if they draw the fineera 
down, the pm is intolerable. See Note 2, Reginald, in SeotVg Lay, 

r ^ Brand’s Popular AfOiqvUiet, Vol. IIL p. 251. 

• KitcheU’s Htyhlond SupanfUiicno, p. 67. •» Henderson's F^Mc^Lore, p. U8, w Qp^ p, 139 

« ^ pp- ifi®. ” Op. W. p. 2So! 

a*. 7X ** Dyer's Wolh-Lcra, p. 57. w Henderson’s FoXh-Zora, p, 236. 

Z K ^ ^ ” Henderson's FoXh-Zcre. p. 36. 

it T ^ " Henderson’s Folk-Xoro, p. 187. 

~ hwgetynsedindifld.diseasesasisthenrine the cow 
« Nandiiha {NigUuiurdj, pp. 174 , 175) nine kinds of urine 

are eonmder^ me^mn^by Hmdupliysiciani~the nrineof aman, a cow. ashe-bnffaloe. a horse, an ass, a she-goat, 

Hu^u^ destroys worms and removes phlegm, wind, insanity and poison 
^ormatmo from N^ctyan T. Poxandhari}. That urine stops bleeding, explains the Marfithl test of a 

u »<«*U7 riobiM.. ud d«i^ M«I» to l«r. 
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and bud t^rcivJy diifj to the healing value of tiieir :inne. Haman unno is also 

believed to .‘rive a, great powf-r over spirits. 

Among Ratnagiri Marat has haman urine is used to cure cough and snake-bite.®^ Among 
lower chtNS Maluiinmailans, Hindnw and Portoguese in Gujarat and Bciabaj, people, 
when they have had a bad full, or when they are severely beaten, drink tlreir own urine. 
They say tiiat it has the same intoxicating and reviving power a.^ braiidy.®**^ In Sind 
and <Jiliez‘ part.s of India, to bathe it urine is a common cure for a bleeding wound. 
In the East Dekkan, the exorcist keeps urine in a bottle and threatens to make the spint 
driiik it, if he does not tell who lie is. The tilthy food which spirits eat shews that it 
is not its nastiness which makes the spirit fear urine. A Hindu in a haunted place will 
make water in a circle and sit secure in the middle ; or, if he inust move on, he wiii make 
water on his left foot, and tho spirits will 

Among the IVrsians and the Parsis the use of urine is still commoner, because their 
fear of spirits is greater. After the thread-prayer the Pitrsl every inoniing should drink 
and wash his hands in cow’s urine. It is a sin to wash the hands in water till they 
have been waslied in urine.®* That the urine of an ox or of a bull is equally cleansing as the 
urine of a cow,*® supports the view that the cow was worshipped^ rather because of 
the value of its urine, than because of the value of its milk. So also the Bfth naoht 
acceptable place in the (Pdrsi) universe is where’ cattle and beasts of burden leave their 
urine.®® Among Parsis defiled garments are washed in cow’s urine.® ^ Corpse -bearers should 
wash their bodies and hair with urine.®^ Any one who touches a dead body should wash 
his hands in cow’s urine, and the spirit of corruption will be driven oat.®® In some cases it 
is enough to sprinkle the clothes with urine, but a woman who gives birth to a dead 
child must drink cow’s arine and ashes, and wash her body with urine.®* Besides, in their 
religions services, urine is commonly used and highly valued as a medicine by Piirsis. 

Urine was greatly valued as a medicine by the Romans. Pliny®® notices asp’s urine as 
a care for the drowsiness which follows an asp sting. He mentions the urine of camels, apes, 
wild boars, asses, and horses as curing many diseases.®® The examples are valuable as 
sijewiiig one of the grounds on which these animals were vorshipped, A boy’s urine cured 
fever,®^ a man’s urine cured gout,®® aud whoever dropped his urine on his foot in the early 
morning, was safe from an> charm.®® The use of urine is seldom recorded in books of travels 
or of customs. This is probably from an idea that the habit has no special meaning or interest, 
rather than that it has not been noticed. i®® Even where no referenc" has been made to the use 
of urine, oases arc recorded of the tails of cattle being used to sprinkle holy water This 
suggests that the yak or Tibet ox tails, which were so commonly borne close to Hindu kings 
and which appear in old Buddhist and other sculptures and paintings, wore valued as spirit- 
scarers rather than as fly-whisks. 

^ XnformftttozL from the peon ** Information from Mr. Fa«al Lntfnlla. 

« Compare Pliny {JHaiural Eistory, Book xxTiii. Chi^. VI}, He who every morning droppeth hie own nriaf 
on his feet shall be seoare from every charm and poison. 

** Bleek’s Khordak Anarfa, p. 166. 

*e VendidM Fargard, Vol. XIX. pp. 76-75 ; Bleek’t KhordaX Avarfa, Yol. I, p. 140, 

•• Bleek’s Kkordah Avwta, VoL I. p. 21. Qp. dt Yol. I, p. 68. •* Op. cif. Vol, I. p. 70. 

»» Bleek’a Atwsfa, V«tuUd&d, p. 84. Bleak’s Khordath Ate*#*, pp. 46, 48, 64. 

»» FUny’s Yaitwal Eidory, Book xxix Chap. A •• Qp- cti. Book xxviii Chaps, 8, 11, 12, 17, 10. 

Op. cit. Book xxviiL Chap. 11. •• Qp. di. Bock xxviU. Chap. 0, 

»• FUny’sXoinral Htiiery, Book xxriu. Chap. 6. This seems to explain why the faBctim was hung round 
ehUdren’s necks and under warrior’s triumphal oar8(ep.eit. Book xxviiL ChiH >. 4). The Hiudus have the same 
belief that spirits fear the private parts of a maa, 

^ Tylor’s OaUare, YoL XL p. 428) referemee to the Hottentots sm ear i n g moHier and ddld with 

urine in their unolean way seems a case in poini. It is doubtful whether he intentioiiaUy left out other relersncss,, 
as he mentions the F^st praofcioe iu detail (op. eil'YoL H. p. 48^. 

* Tylor’s FrMtmOMisr^, VoL U, p. 5S8. 
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Hindus use cow’s aiine aa a medicine as well as a purifier. In the Korikan, 
cow's urhu.- is eousidered a specific for worms, from which young children are apt to 
gaffer. The Brahmans and Prabhus of Bombay, on the eleventh day after a death, become 
purided bv drinking cow's urine. The BrAUmaiis in Bombay, after a child is born, keep cow’s 
Line, with leaves d^ating in it, at the entrance of the lying-in room, and no one is allowed 
to enter the room withoat drst sprinkling the urine on his feet with the -nAm leaves. Among 
the Prdbltus ol Bombay, on the teniU day after child-birth, cow’s urine is sprinkled all over the 
house ; and, tu free them from all imparity, each member of the household thrice drinks about 
a teaspooufui of the p<iHihagdvya,--th 2 Lt is, clariRed battur, curds, milk, honey and cow’s 
urine 3 In Poona, drops of urine and Ganges water are poured into the dying lUuTs mouth.® 
The Dhors of Ahrnadnagar spill a pot of cow’s urine on the grave,^ and the Narad^v Shim pis of 
Ahma iiiagar, on return from a funeral, dip a twig in cow’s urine and sprinkle their heads 
with it.« Lvmong the Dharwar Lihgayats the holiest of the holy water which is drunk by 
laymen is that in which the atone ling of the high priest has been bathedj The Gosavis of 
Belgaum, after a death, are purified by drinking the five products of the cow.® On one fast 
nothing but cow’s urine is drank by Hindus.® Pryer^o (1673) notices how the Banias of Surat 
“take delight in the stale urine of a cow, besprinkling themselves with it, aa a Christian with 
holy water, or a Miisalman with rose water: nay, more, they even use it as a potion or filter, and 
after it bid the devil do his w’orst.” The Niiirs of Malabar consider urine to be a purifier, and 
have water, cow’s milk and cow's urine poured over them on the fifth, tenth and fifteenth days 
after a death Oderic (1320) says : — “In jVIalabAr the people take two basins, one of gold, tlie 
other of silver, and when the ox is brought from the stalk they pub these under him and catch 
urine in one and dang in the other. With the urine they wash their face and with the dang 
they daub themselves on the middle of the forehead, on the balls of the cheeks, and on the 
middle of the ohcst,”^3 According to the DdhistatiP human urine was dimnk by some y6g\s. 

The Burman priests use as medicine the urine of a cow or a black bullock, on \vhich the 
juice of the lemon or other sour fruit has been poured.'*^ In China cow and horse urine are 
considered an excellent lotion for skin disease, and also for destroying white ants.^o In the 
Philippine Islands the first excrements of a new-born babe are a cure for snake and dog^ 
bites.i® 

The Dinkas of the White Ifile make their hair a foxy red by continual washing with cow’s 
urine.^^ The Sbillooks of the White J^ile, if fairly off, cover their body with a rusty coating of 
cowdung ashes : witli them dry ashes and cow’s urine are indispensable articles of toilet. 
According to a widespread African practice, milk vessels are washed with cow’s urine instead 
of with salfc.i® The Dinkas of the White Nile burn cow-dnng and smear themselves with the 
ashes ; thej" also use cow’s urine in washing dishes.^® Hottentot sorcerers or rain brino-ers 
procure rain by scattering their urine over a fire.^o At a Moor wedding in West Africa a 
present of urine from the bride’s person is sent as*a special compliment, and is dashed in the 
receiver’s faoe.®^ Child’s urine painted on the affected spot is considered a cure for sores in 
Central Afriaa.3s 

The Indians of Peru, in South America, wash their hair in uxdne, and the Spanish American 
women do the same.^s 


* K, EaghmMithV PMIme Frahhm, p. 48. 

* YoL XVU. p. 100 . 

• Gazettmr, ToL XVH, p. 127. 

• Pp, cit ToL XXI. 184. 

FoyofMT, p, 98. 

» Tiile's CMtiify ToL IL p. 7S. 

« Toe’* l%e Burman, ToL I, p. 141 
»• Bhup. Boo, ToL IL p. 174. 

» <^r-«i**TolL*p.88. 

« Bwk’s frmalr, ToL 1. p. 1861 


» Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p, 361. 

* Melia azadirachia, 

» Op. cit, VoL XXU. p. 109. 
t Maurice’s Indtcm AfMqmiieg, ToL T. p. 983. 
Buohaaau’s Mysore, Vol. H, p. 409. 

VoL 11. p. 180. 

Gray^s China, Tol. It. p. I23. 
vr Sbhweinfurthk Heart of Africa, Tol. I. p, 150. 

Qp. Toi. L p, 183. » Hahn's Tsuni Goam, p. 83. 
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Tfa* HiirhkTi^lers iii the sevente^jnth eeiitary used to sprinkle their cattle with urine on the 
fi!*st Mnufluy in i*very quarter.-* In Scotland, in Perthshire, urine is used as a cure for wasp- 
afinL^p.S”* In the Soiuh of Ii eland, esjit^ehillv in the outlying parts, anjong the lower orders, the 
dri liking of human urine is a not uncommon cure for d iseases,-® In England, in the seventeenth 
century, urine was ef>nsidered to he a book of fate.27 In the Highlands of Scotland water and 
oil of hnman dung were believed to he very effective against madness,** and the urine of the 
bear mixed in vinegar was Sitid to cure epilepsy,*® 

The less important articles which are believed to have power over spirits, becatise 
they have been found to cure diseases, may be shortly noted in alphabetic order; — 

Ashes, called by Ilmilna ral(>iKd or protection and vibhuft or prosperity, are much used by 
them as purifiers, that i*5, as spirit-drivers. Though ashes are sometimes taken internally as a 
medicine, the reason why they are eoiiRidci*ed specially potent against spirits seems to be their 
|K»wer of staunching blcx>d and of liealing sores^ The following illustrate the common Hindu 
use of ashes to keep off spirits. The Lifigajat rubs his brow with cow'dnng ashes, and 
ascetics cover their whole bodies with ashes. The Vaidns of Poona get purified by rubbing 
their bodies with ashes,*® and a Dekliau medium surrounds a pcM»es$ed man with a circle of 
ashes. In Dharvvftr, as a cure for head-ache, ashes are thrown on the head or applied to any 
other part of the body that pains.*^ lu Belganm, among the Bhfifs, a person excommunicated 
from the caste is re-atlmitted on swallowing ashes given him by the caste teacher.** In Btjkpnr, 
ashes from the eeuser of Alaruii, or other guardian deity, is one of the chief means of scaring 
spirits. When an Ambig, or fisherman of Bijiipnr, is possessed, he is set before a god, and bis 
brow is rubbed with ashes.®* The Kdugaris of Kinara get from the wasbennan, on the third 
day after a death, wood-ashes and water, and the Dhors get cow^nng ashes once a year from 
the head of the LiiigAyat monasteiy of Chitradrfiga in Mysore.*^ Among the Halvklck! Vakkals 
of Kiinata, on the third day after a birth, the people and their house are purified by the washerman 
sprinkling on them, and in the house, water mixed with ashes and potash.** High-olaas Hindu 
females in Western India, during the Dlvkl! holidays, draw lines of rdngSli (husk-aedies} in front 
of their houses. Among the Hindus, bhasma Mndna^ or ash bathing, is considered as good and 
purifying as bathing in water.** The Hindu religious book, BmhmSttmrkhand, states that a 
great ascetic applied ashes to the body of a king named Bhadriju, and from, that time the kii^ 
because famous for streegth, glory, courage, and power of memory.** The Beni-Isralls of 
Bombay, at a birth, to keep off evil spirits, draw lines of ashes outside of the moilier*s room. 
A Pansi woman after child-birth drinks ashes mixed witih cow’s urine.** The Pdr^ strew 
their fields with the ashes of the sacred fire.** 

The Jews in grief covered themselves with ashes and sackdoth.^ In Central Asia ashes 
ate used to staunch bleeding in cases of circumcision.*^ 

The Papuans, when they see a stranger, ^row ashes, lime, and sand over their own 
bodies.** In consequence of their belief that ^irits miter by the hair, the fMiople of the Arm 
Islands, west of Gninea, wash their hair with as hes and lime A* 

According to Pliny, horse-dung ashes, nsed with eggHsheOs, are good for stannehing 
blood.** The Eomans believed tbat the asheseffa calf purified.** They eonmdered ashes sovran 

^ 3raed*APt^^rAmHqpUi0^V6i,I.p,lX • Infbniwtm lm« Ifr. J. 2 >av^^ 

w liifoniMttoafnMaDr. w &oo«»'s rab«r JBrrwa Toh L p. A ^ 

w *• «*. p. M. ” B a wia y O a isWww , VoL XYBL p, 4g». 

w dt. VoL XXn. p- SI, mCl^.dl.Yol.XXI.pum. » oA ToL aOLlIL p. UA 

« {)p.ca.ViiLyr.pp.37S,3ffA »OF.dl.YcLXV.p.SU. 

^ WovinatiiwfiManMr. P.B. JcMhi. w Iwloin»aiwm from Mr. R. B. YalMptoap, R. A 

»BUA^nKhMiekAeB^ *• D*We», V«A I. jl «. « Bi*o^ Yol. 1I..P. 3*1. 

« Schuyler's TmriaMHf VoJ. L p. lit ** Mwi*i Pteyass^ p, SB. ** Bp. dt. p. 97. 

** Pliiy's jralard jffutprif. Book xxx. CliBp. lA 

4» Ovid's Book IY.ehsp.m---Cos^^ Mooes fivbiC the okSUm of Inaoltks sihss of tiw 

ssM ^isk ; slso the ate d fiw rsdhoiior (Tykr^s JVMtfse MIm, YeL IL 
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fi.'r M.-ysil. The ashes of a sacred pregnant cow were preserved in the temple of 

Ve.sta at Rome, with bean stalks, as a means of expiation.** 

In a Russian sbjrv, cow-ashes mixed with excrement, bring good Incfc.*^ In Bnssia 
wins and water are ased in extreme unction, and incense ashes are laid with the dead.** 
In P‘-nand, when tes white folk torment a sick man, a bed of pease-balm is made, a sheet 
sprt'ad OTtii .t, and tlie patient is laid thereon. A person walks round him carrying 'on his 
back a asevt fall of ashes, and letting the ashes mn ont till the floor all round the bed 
is covertid with them. The first thing next morning is to count all the lines in the 
ashes, and some one goes silently, greeting no one on the way, and reports the number 
to iha wise woman, who prescribes accordingly. Spirits dre believed to leave their tracks in the 
ashes, which are thus strewn." In Prance, in some religions houses, the dying breathed his last 
iying on ashes.** In Roman Catholic Europe, people are marked with a cross of ashes.si With 
a^bes of palm-leaves the Roman Catholic priest signs the foreheads of his people in the form of a 
cross.** Ash-Wednesday, which is the first day of Lent, is called so from the ancient ceremony 
of blessing asheson that day.** Ashesof box-treeleaf were used in the same way as palm ashes 
and on Palm Sunday were given by the priests as an exorcism against ague and worms ** In 
England, it was believed that any person who is to die within the year will have his footprints 
^xed in ashes on St. Mark’s Eve, April 25th.« In England, people used to examine ashes to 

0“ 

_ Spirits fear beating. So St. Francis flogged himself to keep off the devil *» 

to disenchant Dnlcinea.** At TArftpnr, in the K6hkan, 

fa,i!2d J!! b “ r t Misericordia, penitents with covered 

faces and bare shoulders wonudmg themselves with whips containing bits of iron *» The 

^e,™"*oval of sins seems to have been introduced into the Kfinkan 

i In WSlaJMwtnamed Caspar established a society of penitents, who when 

!h!n^ .r 1 . 1 % themselves with thongs, a^d cJ! 

themselves with iron blades till the blood flowed.** ^ 

t«n Dekhw Mhirs, when a man is possessed by a spirit, and the spirit does not 

threaten to curse the giver, unless he beate them «« GemeUi cS’ fieaT ^ 

«.* Welwmesin Goa many, the couple Iie"n a wSd ^ ? i 

fthewing tliiem so mach of tKis brnf^l V a ^<3red come and thrash 

At L ^ C“1 1^.1 “r 

***'**' Volt ,.163 

*«,T<a.i.pajii "■ ■ ""Op.ea. i« «« 

*• BrsM's Papular ^Fff offffng v^i t 9 m ^tossber* s BooA ef Doyt^ p. 560. ’ ' • 

« th«i*a»Oa»i»aw,T«l.XIH.p.aseL ■5*|*vaI««»Brir<wip»iro»,Tol.I.p 231 ' * 
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The Kirjrhiz of Central Asia hejit a woman In cbiid-bed, because thej believe her to be 
posseHsed.^*^ Beating with a leather ksh in a conimon Japanese application as a remedy 
for rheumatism, and to promote cirruiationji The Arawahs, when a man dies, cut thornr 
twigs and beat the body to try and bnng him back.'* Careri^^ notices a disease in the 
Philippine fclande, which can be cured only by beating the patient black and bine. The 
Boath Africans have a ewmn^ny, cfdied sechu, in which the men Ijeat the boys with wands, 
drawing blood, to harden When the king of Tahiti, on his crowning day, is bathing, 

the priest strikes him on the back with a sacred branch : this pnrihes the king from blo^ 
and other goiltiness."^ 

In the mysteries of Adonis, in the funeral ceremony mourners paas along the streets, 
seoui^ing themselves and uttering frantic cricsJ* In chivalry the knight struck the candidate 
on the neck with a sword, kissed his cheeks and forehead, and with his opn palm gave him a 
gentle slap.’^ Among the Eomans, during the Lupercalia, matrons were lashed by the priests 
with leather thongs, and they became pregnant.^® 

When St, Teresa of Spain (1^40) began to suffer Lorn ti-ances and fits she was said to 
be possessed by a devil, and Francesco Borgia, Jesuit Provincial Geneml for Spain, advised 
her to scourge herself with a whip of nettles In Germany, if your milk is bewitched, whip it 
in a pot, or stir it with a sickle: eveiy lash or cut makes the witch wince.®® The Duke of 
Carinthia, in Austria, gets a slight slap on the face from a peasant when he succeeds In the 
thirteenth century the Italian sect, called the Flagellants, lield that scourging was equal! r 
important as Baptism and the Sacrament. Among Eoman Catholics the communicant 
is patted on the cheeks,®* and the Roman Catholic priest in the Sacrifice of the Mass on 
several occasions strikes his breast,®* Beating with nettles was, in England, considered good 
for consumption,®* 

Similarly with men, flower and flroit trees and animals were whipped, if believed 
to be worried by spirits. The Hindus have a belief tliat the hada^ah trte when beaten bv a 
pregnant woman with her left foot bears plenty of flowers.*® According to the Sp 4 i;i)sh proverb 
**a woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, the more you beat them the better they be.’**® 
In Hull and York dogs are whipped once a year.*^ 

(To hi* continued,) 


BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

BY A. BABTH OF THE INSTITCT DE FHANCE. 

(Tramlai&l from the French % Dr. Jameg Mortgon.) 

(Conduded from p. 41.) 

I SHAM^ finish this review of works on the ancient philosophy o! India, by mentioning a 
short Jaina work, the Sha^darlKtiiasamnchchaya^ ** the Epitome of the Six Systems,’* of Han- 
bhadra, of which we have a good edition from Prof.P. L, Palld,of Padua.®* Haxibhadxa, who 
according to tradition, died in A. D., hut by more exact testimony Jived in the ninth 
century, and who had several homonyms, was a Brihmau converted to Jainism He is famoua 
still as the author of 1,400 pradmndkag (chapters of works)^ and seems to have been one of the 
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ttr^i to introduce the Sanskrit lanpaage into the scholastic literature of the Svetambara Jains,^® 
Dr the Six Systems '' the Brahmans understand those yre have just passed under revie'^, 
thtj two Mimamsas, the Sankhja and the Toga, the ^syaya and the Vaiseshika. Haribhadra, 
on the other hand, if indeed the treatise be by him, expounds under this title very curtly (in 
87 siohiit)^ but quite impartially, the essential principles of the Buddhists, the Jainas, the fol- 
lowers of the Ny/iya, the Sankhya, the Vaisesfaika, and the Miuiuihsa. He thus selected his 
own school and those with whom the Jainas have had the closest affinities, and puts them in 
between the sch(»o!s of their greatest enemies, the Bnddhists and the ritnalists of the school 
of Jaimini, These last he couples vrith the Lokayatikas, the atheistic materialists, not simply 
from sectarian fiinaticiszn and on his own judgment, but following an opinion that was 
then prevalent even among the Brahmans. 

The bridge between speculation on the one hand, and ritual and custom on. the other, is 
not .HO long in India as it is with us. Both disciplines make the claim to be founded on the 
Veda, with nearly the same justice in either case. On the Srauta Suiras^ the texts which deal 
with the great solemn sacrifices, notices have been given above, under the Vedas to which 
they are connected. I have only now to mention, under this head, two works w'hich have as 
their aim the comparative study of single points of this ritual according to the texts as a whole. 
Professor Hillebiandt, who takes up a clue, which he has followed before, has looked out for 
the traces, which the ancient festivals at the solstices have left in certain great ceremonies of 
Brahmanism, the Sattras.^ These festivals must have been common to the Indo-Enropean 
peoples, and this primitive cominunity of origin may yet be discovered in several characteristic 
points where Germanic and Slavonic usages appear to coincide with Brahmanic prescn'ptions. 
As a general proposition Prof, Hillebrandt’s aigament is quite woiihy of acceptance. It may 
very well be that the Brahmans have embodied ancient popular solemnities of this kind with 
tlieir cyclic ceremonies, whatever doubt we may haveas to the more theoretic than real existence 
of these long ceremonies. But, in detail, we think he has gone too far, and that we will do w'ell 
to bear in mmd thesirictnres passed in the Revue dellmtcnre des Jteligwm^ by M. Sabbathier cm 
some points of his theory. Aiiart from this theory. Prof. Hiilebrandt’s essay abounds in details 
of every kind on the constitution of the ancient ritual of the Brahman, Puller still, and corn- 
pkter, but giving less room for hypothesis, is the monograph of Prof. Weber on the Vftjap0ya» 
a ceremony wliicli included ^mes, chariot races, and the drinking of mrd, a highly intoxicating 
bevei^, which even the highly developed ritual ordinances were obliged to retain on this 
<*ctamon, in spite of its prejudice in favonr of tempemnee.^ Here, again, we have to do with 
a iiopuiar cuscom admitted into and modified by the sacerdotal Udetra, and Prof. Weber has 

^imiri^Jy shewn, how, from being a festival originally accompanying the election of a chief 

It lias anally become simply one of the forms of the sema sacrifice. * 

Under tb^bric of domestic ritaal and cnaiomaij Jaw, I mnat mention, fint of alLthenew 

Biihler,aBdthetoftheG^8at»of 

hy hm papU ProC.^girate, These taro woite area part o f the titrotoi two wry 
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r.earlv allied schools connected with the Black Yajus of the TaitHrlym, Livrge of tiioir 

nitrm are eohimoa. Bj notiisg the variants, for examplt% Prof. Bubler has been able to 
his edition of the dkarmasfVra of the one school at tne same time serve as an edition of timt 
of the other school. In his preface the reader will find new information as to iinporrAiit 
readings in the text of Apastamba and the commentaries. To these texts may be added 
the Karmapradipa^ the first chapter of which Dr. Schrader has published and trails ia£ed>“ 
1'liis is a Griktja ritual in general, but following more particnlarly the sdtra of GobhiJa 
(Samaveda), thongb it has also been assigned to the Bik and more especially to the White Ynjim. 
It has even been attributed to Katyayana, the author of the iiraulti$itfras of that Veda. 
Dr. Ktianer had before supplied some usefnl information on this treatise, and it seems to be 
older than the supplement to the sutras of Gobliila mentioned above. 

Professor Oldenberg hss published a second volnme of his ti’anslation into English of the 
Gnhyasutras, containing Gobhila, Hiranyakesin, and Apastamba.*^ The collection now embraces 
all the texts that have been published, and the translator has been in a position to add his general 
introduction. Up to the end of his task the translator has managed to combine exactness, 
completeness, and, what is more, originality iu a theme that has been so often treated before. 
In the introdnction, for instance, the reader will hardly find a single instance of mere repeti- 
tion of old facts, and yet no essential point has been omitted, and though in his results the 
author arrives at the same conclusions as his predecessors be has done so by his own methods. 
For example, by examining the metre, he has been enabled to fix precisely in a novel and 
ingenious manner the place of these sutras in Vedic literature. The practices which they 
prescribe are, in great part, clearly of very great antiquity, since we meet with them in many 
instances and with striking resemblances in their details among other Indo-European 
peoples. Several of them are mentioned even in the Brdhmams. But, befoi’e these stUms, there 
were no hand-books for this part of the ritual, as there were for the more complicated ritual of 
the great sacrifices. Till then these usages had been handed down by tnidition, not by formal 
instruction. In other terms, the Oriyasutras smdrtas not srautas^ and deal with custom and 
not with doctrine. A very complete synoptical table of the subjects treated of in these texts is 
added to the volume, which ends with the translation of the Yajhnpnnbhdshdmtras of Apastamba 
made by Prof. M. Muller and mentioned before. Drs. Caland and Wintemitx deal with 
special points of this ritual, the former with the worship of the dead,*^ and the other with the 
marriage ceremonies,®^ and they have studied them from the comptii*ative point of vieiv, by 
brimming them into connexion with analogous customs which have been observed among 
other peoples. Professor Kirste has also made a comparative study of one of. these points, by 
putting the ceremony of ^having the head of children among the Hindus alongside of a 
verv similar practice still observed by tlie South Slavonic nationalities.®^ The resemblance may 
be close, but I doubt if the explanation of the usage proposed by Prof. Kirste is convincing. 

Friedrich Schrader, I>^ ivrtrwaprodfaw, I. Praf&ihuka mii AuszUjm am dem Kommmtars des AMrka, her* 
avs^egel}^ wd ilhers^izi, Halle, 1889. 

Ht^rmann Oldenberg, The Grihga-siiiras, ThUet of Vedic Bomedic Ceremonies, irandatedi Part JJ. Oolhila, 
Hiranycdce in, Apastamba, Tc^Mpnribhdskd.8fitraSf frandaiod by K Mar MdlUr, Oxford, 1895, forming Voh XXX. 
of the Sacred Boohs of the East, 

** W. (’aland, Ud)er Toienverehrunyhei einigen der Indhi^yermanischen FSWfcer, Amfiterdam, 18^ in ihc'Pxooeedi. 
ings i>f tv Academy of Amsterdam. Cf. M. Wintemita, Edteson Brdddhas and As.ceeinrl Worship amosiy the Jtido- 
JBiu’opeau turiion«. In Wiensr Zeiischrift fUr die Kwde dfs Morgetdandes, IV. (1800) p, 199, The disaertaf ion of 
Pcot Kaagi. TKe Ntunzahl hei den Odariem, KuUnrUstorlrhe AsmUhtenf from the Thihlogieche JlhamUssagm 
fur HetnHsh Schwdzer^SidUr, 1893, boars also in great part on the eomparatave study of funeral neagea. 

« M. Wintemita, Das alfwdiaehe HochxeiisritwU rateh dem Apasiambtya-Gfiky •skra, Wiid einlgen ^nnder*n 
Werhm. MU VergUebung der BochzeiiegArduehe hei dm mrigen Jndogermamsekm Vi<*nna, 

1«92, in the Baihchrifttn ot the Academy of Vienna. Compare by the same antb or, ^ CernfantHm Sivdy cj 
Bwropean Customs, loifh special refermoe io m Marriage <?iwfom4 in the Trmmctious of iheUitiTmUonal fofhWe 
Congress i 1891. London, 1892. 

M J. Kirste, IndogtTmauUche Qsbrixvche leim HaarsokmUm in the Amdeeia Qraeeensia, FestsehHft zvm 42. 
Philologr^Uage in IFten 1898. 
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He cunnects it with the ancient worship of trees and plants, which according to him are 
repjfiiented in this case hy the hair, and refers ns to the prophetic ship Argo and the oaks 
of Dodomi. The late Mr. Wilken,®* who gave very ingenions explanations of most of 
these ancient nsages, and who also wrote a dissertation on the piactice of offering np 
tiie hair, more correctly looked on it as possibly a symbolic sacrifice, a kind of ransom 
for the individual whose hair was cut off. On another practice of the domestic ritual, “ the 
serjteiit-offeriug,'’ Dr. Wiiiternitz does not go beyond India, but compares the past with the 
present and shews how the same cnstoms or others very similar have been preserved down to 
our own day.*.''® Lastly, a native medical man in the British service, Mr. Gupta, has made 
a study of ancient Hindu law, from the social and sanitary point of view.®* A very different 
branch of leaniing, which we should certainly not have to mention in this connexion in the 
case of any other country, the art amatoria, is in India one of the recognized parts of the 
Smnd. Like the rest it again goes back to a mt/ a very closely allied both in form and matter 
with the i/Aama and with which it has sevei-al chapters in common, sometimes 

nearly identical in terms, ®t*., those which deal with the conditions and forms of marriage. So 
far, it is a iastra quite as much as the others, proclaiming, as they do, the dharma. Otherwise 
the book is inconceivably filthy, but replete with curious details for the history of manners and 
customs. It has been edited with the commentary of Yasodhara, by the late Papdit Dnr»a- 
pra8Hda,/()r prioate ciVcw2o<io» owly, although apart from this purely formal announcement,'" it 
does not contain a word of English.®* It has been also translated into French (a previous 
English translation is anonymous) from some source, probably a modern version got in India, but 
tjertainly not from the Sanskrit text, which it does not follow, even in its arrangement.** It can 
be of no value as an archeological document, and as the author has seen fit to add all soris of 
dirt gathered from Western literature, it must be classed simply among books of pornography. 


F rom these ancient siAran and other similar writings the entire legal literature has taken its 
rii-c.— in the first place the dharmaidttrat properly so called, then the commentaries on these, and 
the moresystematic treatises which explain some paiticular department or which extend over the 
whole field of law, and compare the authorities, and discuss the pros and cWis in single ca.se.s, 
and settle the differences of opinion according to the rules of the dialectic of the Mimamsa’. 
Our thanks ai-e due to M. Strehly for giving ns a new translation in French of the Code of 
KanV^that of Loiselem-Deslongclmmps, the only good one, which dates from 1833, beimr lone 
out of pnnt and unprocniable. The bibliogi-aphy. which M. Sti-ehly has given, is insnffirient 
Jt should either have been left out altogether or treated moie fully, and there are a few sli<rht 
overeights in the preface which might be removed, but the translation itself, in which “he 
Mthor has used the help of the best authorities, is executed with care, and is trustworthy 
fhe not^ which are drawn up with much judgment, give all information necessary for a 
i^er who may be unfamiliar with things Indian. The collection of e.rtrects from the nriii- 

"y “ ^ » b, 

stopped after the third part,** these texts having meanwhile been published in extenso, but not 

*» TW« untiring and oarelnl worker, who«e works on the populations of tbe Indian i. t. 

nan^med thu mum in these Beporte, died Aug. 27th, 189i, at the age of forty.four. ^ 

_ . *• ^®***“t* SorpoioK, JSin, adinditehv SchlangmevU in the MUtheihmam at t)i« i -i . , 

SaoielyolViein^ Vol.XVia.(l838). ” " <« the Anthropologioal 

w ”:. ~^**?**^ and aochl Bale, the SdeMw in the Calreifa igSS 

‘*^'**®*‘' fte tenth book of theBA^leia P.^Cit'‘re»od^s““‘'* 
tfUmM, Oskl^ 188W«.****^*^ ^ o/coiPtow erfraefs/rom eta wnpmUhed Camnmiaritt eftht Cbi» 
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with all tlie correctness desirable, in the large edition of Mann by the late Yisvanatha Narayana 
Mandlik, The extracts extend to the end of Book HI. We have also from the same scholar a 
translation of the codes of Hd.rada and of BrihaapatL^ The translation of Nirada is made 
f !om the fuller text edited by Prof, Jolly in the MMiotheca Ivdica^ and for this reason, and 
because of the numerous improvements in detail, it is much superior to his earlier version of 1876. 
The translation includes also the fragments quoted from Nitrada, but not found in the printed 
texts ; these Prof. Jolly has collected carefully from the whole of the legal literature. The code 
of Briliaspati, which seemed to have perished, has been completely restored by the help of consi- 
derable fragments which have survived in quotation. Professor Jolly has also done the same for 
another lost law-book, that of H&rlta, the section of which devoted to civil procedure he has endea- 
voured to reconstruct.*®® To the same class of works belongs the Smriti of Parilsai'a, which is in 
course of publication in the BiMiotheca Lidica, along with the commentary of MAdhavachaiya.®^ 
Through this commentary, this Smriti has points of contact with the following compilations, 
which form a part of the same collection, the CkaturvargacMntdmani of Hemadri®* and the 
Ma^lampdnjuta of Visvesvara (XIV. Cent.),®^ with the difference* which is more apparent than 
real, that these latter do not adhere to any one particular text. Lastly, useful investigations 
on vaidous points of the theory and history of Indian law will be found in a series of articles 
published by Pi*of. Jolly, in the 2kitsehrift of the German Oriental Society : on the “ price of 
blood, *’ on polyandry, and on the mode of procedure before Hindu tribunals,®* on the law 
manuscripts of the India OflSoe, with reference to Prof. Eggeling’s Catalogue,^ on infant mar- 
riages and the controversy which that grave question gives rise to in India,®® 

The whole of this literature^ both legal and customary, might have been lost, but we should 
still have been able to recover the substance of it^ — in confusion it is true and with peculiar 
additions, — in the enormous compilation which finally gave shelter to all the reminiscences of 
the old epic legends of India. I have before mentioned the investigations of Prof. Weber with 
2 *egard to the difficult question of the relation of the Veda to these legends. As to the long 
poem in which these traditions are summed up, the MahftbhArata^ it is well-known that it is 
being translated into English, thanks to the perseverance of Pratapa Chandra The 

translation, which is now at its 78th part, contains four-fifths of the whole and Ilbs reached 
verse 12558 of the Xllth book, in the Calcutta edition. I shall not dwell again on the great 
sacrifices which the generous Hindu continues to make in order to bring his huge 
patriotic enterprise to completion. I shall mily add that, thanks to the' experience he has 
gained, the work of translation has continued to increase in exactness, and that 
no effort has been spared to remove from it the shortoomings observable at the commence- 
ment, and 1 shall express once again the hope that France will not be the last to 
respond to the appeals of the author, and take part in his unselfish undertaking.®® I know only 
portions of a series of studies published in the Jfus^,®® by Abbe Roussel on the theology 

* J. Jolly, Th» JBnor iroa(Mdd> Port L Oxford, 1S89, ToL XXXIII. of the 

Saand Books of the Bad. 

» J. Jolly, Der oh* SMias DJumncMdrth esclt Qikdm xmnnmmg0ddUt in th« Aidurndtungm 

of the Bavarian Academy. 

« pandit C^iaiidraBata Tarfcilankita, Bar^dara SmdU, Tola. L H. A HL, Bairto Calontta* 1888-1801. 

«3 BKo4iit Bliarata<dkaiidia Btroma^ Yajfielv«ta6m|itu*ina, ostdlShDmiyhMam, Tarlnaatiia, Ohahmier^if^ 
f4ma^byB0dddri,yolB.L$ILLi ILiL; ULLj IIL i^3Ptet•L-iv. Ottwra have appeal^ 

feentkem- 

®P«^tlIa«Uni»4diwi.Sa»itinrtn., 2k«Kadaii.P4fijdte>«diM. PMtei-TiU. Odwrtta* 1887-18##. 

*> J. Jolfy, SiiirStt tar imIitAm. 1. MtAtifi itr im i t kk m morgmUtOiiAm OttHtAeft, 

ZUT. (188^ p. 8Mi 

**j. jou,.iKiXi.vi.(«e*)ika8#i 

JfcfcftMwt. rf gri rt i . Vttm, IfwiaM itio frm. BA. 

KAui and djiMMu# BKte 18B8-16M, 

Esgiialttzualitiiiw it it £8, or in apMid aMWiB8-iai^ iattqdSn, awtefti fttmPrtM, (Smadn Bt,. 1, Baja 
GoocM Dm. - Sfawt, (UoBti. (BiitHb Iiidi4- 

^ ZeMviitn. Bmm inimuiKon^ Loim^ 188 #^ & 
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of the MaUbharataP They are judicious and shevr attentive reading. But, as was to 
he expected, what is presented is only the general system of Hindu thought, and as 
the author enters into details and analyses large portions of the poem, itus hard to see 
wiiere he means to stop. It would have been a more usefnl, if a much more delicate, 
task to look in the poem for traces of some doctrine, if not special to the work, at least 
more characteristic of it, by disregarding what is common to it and other works. Professor 
Holtsmaim has again dealt with the views expressed before by him on the origin and varied his- 
torv of the MaMhhdrata, and has extended and defined them, more exactly He has turned his 
essay into a volume, and his views have not gained in weight thereby. The book abounds in 
facts and observations which are sound and interesting, for theanthor has a wide acquaintance 
with literature and knows the MahdhMraU thoroughly. But his theory, which is in itself 
erroneous,^^^ has become quite inadmissible in its new and more definite shape. It is well-known 
that in Prof. Hoitzmann’s eyes, the original poem was composed in the third century before 
our era at the court of Asoka ; that its spirit was warlike and chivalrous, and Buddhistic to 
that its heroes were the chiefs of the conquered side, Karna, Duryodhana, and his brothers; 
tliat the Brahmans, when they took possession of it, turned it, without complete success, into a 
glorification of the victorious side, the Pandavas, and a condemnation of Buddhism, cunningly- 
disguised by them in the garb of a religions belief which was closely related to Buddhism, and 
which was held in equal detestation by them, wr., Saivism ; that later on, in a series 
of fi'esh alterations, they tried to remove all traces of that hostility to ISaivism, with which 
in the meanwhile they had become reconciled; lastly that by successive additions, they 
had turned the poem into an encyclopedia of their eclectic doctrines. All of this 
theory is little in harmony with the ascertained features of the religious, literary and 
linguistic history of India. By trying to fix precisely the periods of these various remodellings 
which, according to him, did not reach completion till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Prof, Holfczmann has ended by mining his own theory. It has been pointed out, first by Prof. 
JacobP and then by Profs. Biihler and Kirste,^* that at the middle of the fifth century 
the poem contained 100,000 verses ; that even at this period and certainly in the seventh 
century, it was considered as a work of authoritative teaching, a smritt, and that it had the 
character and validity of a dkarmaidstra^ which, according to the theory of Prof. Holtzmann, 
it had acquired only from the tenth to the twelfth century onwards ; that, starting from the 
seventh century, vve have a whole seiies of evidence which does not allow ns to assume the 
extensive alterations demanded by this theory ; that, lastly, in the first half of the eleventh 
century Alberfini and Kshemendra knew the poem in nearly the form in which we have it. 
Por the rest, there are in Prof. Holtzmann’s book many observations on special points, which 
make the absence of an index a matter of regret. As to his theory of the formation of the 
Mnhdbkdrata^ it is overthrown utterly. 

What Prof. Holtzmann has done for the MaMbMraia, Prof. Jacobi has done, but with a 
quite contraiy aim, for the other great Indian epic, the Bam&yai^a; the former has tried to 
make out the MdhdbMrata to be later than it really is, the latter has tried to shew that the 
Mmdyi^a is older than was snpposed.^s rejects the first and last books, curtailments on 

^ bet dimm V hrAJmmigui <1* a^rU V AZi-Paivan. Jliwde* de religion hinivue, L^homm d’ apri$ 
r from the MnUon, 1S9S, 

^ Adolf Holtsinik&ik, jSHr QeaehidUie tkttd KrUih d$8 Mahdhhdraia, Kiel« 1892. 

Of* Bewio Jaxmaxy let, 1888, In the GStpingieehs gdekrte Anfseigen, Isi August 1892. 

Geo^ BShler and J. horete, ItuKan StweKes No. II. Contnhdions io ihe Mistory of the Mahdbhdrafa, in the 
of Aosdemy of Timina, 1899. Oompaiire further an article trf M. Sylvaiu Iidvi, in the Eevue 
CriU^m^ Apjfi X89S. IPKrfl. WSHdede ewaj forms, as it were, a aeooud part of a previous work of the same 
sebolar, in whiph he proves, by testimony of the insomptions, lamt the so-called dassioal poetiy with all its 
reftasn^ta, if v^ much <dder in India tham recent theories are inclined to admit, Die indieehm Insohriften wnd 
dm Alitr dfr Naiisf pofs^ In the SiimiaigdmridxU oi the Academy of Yimma, 1890. 

» Hemann Dos OmiMchtetmd hhcdt, nOai Concordam der gidrwktmSmem<men^ Bonn, 

IBia. Cj. an erfcicje by Jl. Y. Henry in the Reotte OKtisue, Ist Hay 1898, 
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which monr critics have lone )wcn at one. In the bodv of the work he makes ether excisions 
for which he gives his justifications, and in many cases with absolute conviction to the mind of 
the reader. By this means lie obtains a poem of moderate dimensions, in which RAma is not yet 
itientjfied with the supreme i>emg, in which neither Yavanas nor &kas make their appearance, 
in which the Zodiac is not mentioned, wfaeia, on the contrary, everything squares*® with wliat 
we can learn of pre-buddhistic India, and of the religions, political and social condition of the 
Gangetic peoples, the Kosalas and Videhas, of the fifth and serenth centuries before our era, 
the period at whicii tiie original poem mast have been composed at the court of the descendants 
of Ikshiritka at Ayudbya. The whole discussion is carried out, both in its main outlines and in 
its details, in an orderly manner, without confusion or undue haste, and in a clear, precise and 
well written stjle ; the chief thesis is accompanied by a mass of subordinate investigations 
wiiich are attractive and correct, and are never merely digressions* I should like to be able to 
rc-^prr/duce all of these here.** Bat I am not convinced of the truth of his main position. In 
the previous B^portp I indicated briefly that I oonld not i^rec with the conclusions of 
Prof. Jacobi in the foim in which they were first laid before us, for, like Prof. Holtsmann's 
bo(>k, this work is the expansion of an earlier essay. I must, therefore, state, so far as the 
sj^ace at my command will permit me, why 1 cannot accept them in their new form* 

On p. 62 Prof. Jacobi a^lis who the investigator ” is who hss suggested the unfortunate 
hypothesis that the Sanskrit epic might he a reproduction of a Frikpit original, and calls on 
him to furnish the proof. I am afraid I am the gnilij person.^ As to ** proof,” strictly speaking 
1 confess I have none, for I alivays txy at least to be careful in the application of that expres- 
stem* Put there are some profaaHlities in its hivonr which seem to me to admit of disenssion* 
I believe that the Hindu epic is ancient, as anemnt in its or%in as the earliest traditions of the 
nation ; that for a long time it was national and popnlar in the real sense of the word ; that to be 
so it mast have l>een understood by the people and recited in their own language ; that lastly it 
was put into Sau«k zit only at the period where we see the traces of a secalar Sanskrit literature 
make their apjMiarance, about tiic hegianing of onr era, a hundred years one way or the other 
being of uo iraportauce. By going back seven centurm Prof. Jacobi escapes the objection that 
Saujikrit was not employed then, just as he escapes all the direct aiguments which hare 
destroyed Pmf. Holtzmann’s theoiy. Bnt^ after the poem was once composed, how are 
we to think it was lianded about ? Wandering singers^ ^ rhapsodes ” we may call them, the 
kus‘lavas, mast liave carried it from tribe to tribes from one small town to another, at 
assemblies of the people and fe.stivities of the But to whom could they have recited a 

poem like this in Sanskrit, when for centuries PriUcril only was spoken, when Profit was 
the language of the courts and of government^ when the inscriptions shew us the officials 
trying to imitate as well as they could the forms of the sacred language, which no doubt 
existed and was regarded with great veneration, but was confined in use tospecia! purposes, and 
was likely coltivated only in the schools of the Biihmans ? Professor Jacobi himself admits 
that the poem was for a long while handed down orally, and would those who thus transmitted 
it, who added to it and altered it ceaselessly in order to keep it to a certain degree in touch 
w ith the ideas of the day, have neglected to foHow the oarrent of things in one point only and 
that the essential one of language, at the risk of failing to be undeirstood ? We do not see 
what could have led to this invasion of the prohme Htevature by the Sanskrit. Reasons of a 
religious nature, perhaps too, of a politkal mture^ may have had their share in this* But the fact 
remains, though not proved in all detail^ yet to my mind exceedingly probable. The 
inscriptions on the mmwmnim shew it to us in its gradual advance, as the investigations of 
M. Senart and Prof* Bihler have estabBshed so clearly and the late H. Gustave Garrez 

Bvea the meufiou of two edfipm wMdi Prof. Jaeohi hss eolcohiMU hat he does hj nmrii skess on them. 

” IshsUineatloaoiiljssssi^oistenoltheMyWhstheaiiysQap, StomlNdTlsmaiiid Ysishfariewysadthesltera- 
tious iritha seetsriaa teudencc' of whieh the Brnhamss have hern to oftan l^sdj aeessed, aswellss hismfats. 
tiott. Oft p. St, of the tiwo«ar of a priml^e Buddhistio Bimisoea* 

Tome XJX. p. 165. See Bssae OriHp^, 5th April IBSflL 
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proved long ago in the case of the lyric poetoy. The literature of the fables ^d the 
of the dramas teach us the same lesson, that aU the popular literature of India, with the 
exception of course of the sacred and scholastic literature of the Brahmans, began witli the 
Prakrit and ended with the Sanskrite In the first centuries of our era, the Buddhists them- 
selves had to follow the general current and use Safiskritfor every thing, even for their canonical 
bouks. The epic poetry alone would, on this supposition, have continued in vogue without 
sharing in the movement. I cannot believe this, and the whole argumentation of Prof. 
Jacobi, however well connected and sound as it may be in many points, is not sufficient to 
convince me. I would, by no means, deny the antiquity of the orignial poem, nor the 
marks of archaism which it exhibits, and I accept with confidence the greater part of the 
interpolations which he proves to exist in it. What I cannot accept is the uninterrupted 
oral and popular transmission of the Sanskrit poem with its learned language and form 
the seventh century before our ei% when from the fourth century Sanskrit was 
as little spoken in the valley of the Ganges as it is now. I must add that this 
theory of the Sanskrit origin of the Rdmdya^ by no means takes up the whole of 
Prof. Jacobi’s book. It contains further a careful comparison, I should rather say a 
statistical table, of the various recensions of the poem, and a very complete analysis of the 
contents. The whole is connected together by capital indexes, which render the book an indis- 
pcnsible help for investigation of the whole snbject. 

I shall close this review of the works which bear on the ancient Brahmanic system by men- 
tioning a native publication intended to be a summary of the whole ; the Ajyad]iarmaprakft6ikd^ 
** the Explanation of Law,*’ by Maa;^^hkal Principal of the Royal College of My sore.®^^ 

The work keeps in view the needs of scholastic instruction in the territories of the Maharaja of 
Mysore, and is a kind of explanatory, historical, and in the main practical. Catechism of 
Brifiimantsm. In 162 pages the author expounds in snccession the four chief aims of life, the 
dkarma^ mrtha^ hdma and mcksha^ theduties of active life, both those which are common and 
those which belong to the varioiis classes, men, women, castes and stages of life; the retired 
and meditative life, which gives occasion to pass in review the different philosophical 
and i^eligions systems, indadiogthoseof the Buddhists and Jainas,BC 0 Qrdhig to the sub-divisions 
made hy the Brahmanic scbool when tiiese latter sects are dealt with ; the theoiy of the creation 
and destmction of the nnivene; thendes of regions pety and the means by which men may 
attain to the y&ya, aar commifnioii with God, according to the different schools of the Vedanta • 
and fiiia%tlii dociriiie of the final reward of wodcs. AH this is pnt before ns mostly in the 
very terms of ilm nmst avthoritatirre books, tfaas^os of tlm Fedan^ and MimdtSisd, fifana, the 

JBkagamfgUa, the BkdgaPoia-PMrdna, edc. The author does Kttle else than arrange the 
wcaiks m ^ order, aaid explain and oomiect them. The selection of 
course is Ins own, and in tiiia it is cnrkiiEs to notkse his carefulness. As much as possible 
hehasWbm painstogive mily what ia good in itseH^ and wherever he has been obliged, 
in aider not to bceOc with tbe orihodoK tcadit^ to statements which are 

hard to dybiid y he is akffled in and so B e nia g them down. For example^ whei 4 

inthecovraeolliiiexpoait^ &oe lim question of the caste system, he accepts H 

withontheailntionaiidqnolwtteiiwse^^ commeiitary 

ioa etitlorfe MaiimsIitn^li^^nneMaadnalnlaayfetihei^^ 

and ishampieu it aa ne writer wenid ham done item the orthodan standpoint in Sanskrit for 
the last fifty yeara. The booi^ which does honoiir to tibw diceciora cC pnbHe instmctkm in 

ooms^ds 

mSaiHqit,mlnai,in^ w^,aiBgii€ffiliiatiDB^ ^ how deepfy the ideas of hnmamiy, 

^hjg^standardctf inoanKty, .wiiiA, in spite of many fine 
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native literature, are here the fruii of Western civilization, have made their way into the most 
orthodox circles. There is goin^ on in India .side by side with, and bearing on, this aneient 
Brahmanical tradiiion a two fuid kind uf activity. On tlie one hand criticism and archieoiogy 
are ceaselessly and remorsriessly exploring ii : on the other hand more and more orthodox 
scholars are endeavouring to revive it, and this tfisk is one of reform and purification. Amid 
the crowd of innovations which are invadirtr India, many things which were believed to be 
dead for over have been again called into life. The different branches of the Br^hmasamaj 
comhitie the cdd eclectic theology with Po,>ii:vism or Anglican piety. Others, again, are striving 
to levive Buddhism and they will dnubt loss succeed to ti cermin extent. Theosopbists, occultists, 
and spiritists abound, all appealing tu aneieut tradition and all with an eye on practical life. It 
w’ould be strange if only the genuine -inheritors of that tiadition should remain inactive amidst 
ail the clamour around them, and should not hf»pe to re-vivify that tiadition, too, in an effectual 
way, with due regard of course to the needs of the age. And indeed they do not. To the samdjas 
of their neighbours they set up in opposition other sarndjas of their own. Like them they have 
their own means of spreading tlieir Iwidiefs. I have spoken before of the JJshd and its editor 
Satyavrata Samasianiin. The ]irevailing note of his articles is that of the preacher and 
spiritnal guide. The worthy translator of the Pratapa Chandra R^J, is ambitious, 

not only to accomplish a literary task, but still more one of regeneration and social reform. 
In the past the defenders of orthodoxy fought by preference with the traditional weapons of 
Hindu polemics. They have had to exchange these for .others which ai’e more powerful. 
The Calcutta R^vtew, the Asiatic Quarterhj and other periodicals number more than one of 
these orthodox Hindus among their writers, and quite recently their doctrines have gained a 
new organ, the Hindu Ma^nzine,^^ T’he sect, if we may give it this name, is by its descent an 
aristocracy, and has the distinguishing marks of one, reserve and dignity. We rarely meet in 
its publications with the truisms or empty pretence, which sometimes disfigure those of its 
rivals, 

NARSIEH MKHBTANUN MAMERUH, 

A POBM BT PrEMASASO, TRAySBATEP FROM THK GUJABAIX WITH KOXXS. 

BY Uss. P. A KABBAJI 
(m PUTUBAI B, H. WABU). 

IntrodiictloxL. 

The poem forming the snbjeci of this paiper was composed by the QjxjBrAti poet 
jPrfemAnand in St. 1 739, It is a beautiful descriptive poem and illustrates an incident in the Ble 
of Harsinh also a eelebrated poo^ and likewise an eocponent cxf the ITaualneava 

theoiiy. This incident was the occasion of the muml (or eelebration of the 7th rnonilL in 
pregnancy) of his daughter Knhvaarbftl, The extravagance of high-caste Hindus on 
weddings and kindred occamons is piroverhial, and it is generally kncywn that if a girTs hdher 
is too poor to provide all the cnslomaiy gifts he owes to his relativea and caste-people on 
such occasions, he either goes into debt or very nearly dies of moxiifieatxozt, Har8iB]i was 
called upon to provide all the usual gifts due from him to the parents of his daughter's 
husband and his sisters and hrothexs at the oeremoity, and as he was oxi]|^ a poor anroiic 
and lived by he^ng, his enemies and oi^ponents, as wefl as tlie ptefudioed popake^ were 
curioiis to see bow he would face that de m a nd . Bat it is rdkted thali, he^ a dievoted 
servant of YieJunt and und^ Ids special prolecticm,, Naratidi had no fears He trusted 

to the god to provide aR the necessary articles^ as he had reeeived a paremise hem Im to help 
him in his emergexmy, and he en jdbcied his dai^ter to make a Hat of aR the things^ jest as 
Iw pareuts-ixrdaw mi^t dictate. How ilie dder of hnd^;rocMpos are amcmgEt th eea 

people hdd to be oovsetoas and exacts^, always xead^ to ieeee the ‘^poor tneldw 

HnixitnBBtew9«MdiaSiplan^ 
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,.i and Kanvarbiiis hasband’s grandmother Jji order to bring- ridicule on Narsinh 

}:is order, made such an exhorbitant demand on his resources that no man, boweyer 
nl4 wmply with it. But Narsihh called on Vishnu to make good his promise and help 
iiiyn in this enicrgency, acd it is said that Vishnu promptly rushed to his assistance in the guise 
of ?i with bundles of rich clothes and so on, and distributed them amongst all the 

jj'Iitivcs, J.L* ineslic sen’unta, etc., of Jsarsinh*s daughter. This greatly surprised the Nagars and 
oiiiU" iir':>Uiievers, and they were thenceforth convinced of the truth of Narsiuh’s teaching. 
iSirice then the Hftm^ruh of Narsihli has become a household word in Gujarat, poor 

pi;ren!s ui daughters comforting themselves by recounting the trials and threatened humiliation 
oi that fazTii^us devotee, and liis subsequent success through the intercession of Vishnu. 

A yhurt i-ktrc^h of Narsihh’s life will be useful. Harsihhwas born of poor, but respectable, 
frirtfits at Jnaagadb in St. 1471. His father's name was Kpisb^a Bamddar, and 
his grandfather was Vish^udfls. They were H&gar Brahmans and worshipped l^iva, 
while his mother had faith in Vishnu, andHarsihh imbibed the first truths of that 
doctrine at her knee. There are two different classes of Brahmans, beggars and gentlemen, 
and Naa^ihh Monged to this latter class. There is no record of Gujarat having produced 
ajjr poet before Narsihh, nor was there any exponent there of the Yaishnava theory preceding 
him, 


Narsiuh was sent to school when a mere lad, but he made a bad scholar, and idled 
away his time in the company of sad Aits and sannydds outside the gates of Girnfc He was 
i^'ft aii orphan whilo yet a child, and was dependant on his paternal uncle, till he reached 
man's estate and tvas married. But even after 'marriage he did not exert himself to earn his 
living, and would go about ^‘dancingamd playing on musical instruments like a woman,*' as the 
Nsgars put it, and spend weeks together with the sddAus without thinking of returning 
home. At this his wife’s parents became uneasy about the fate of their daughter, and complained 
sc bitterly that his uncle thought fit to rebuke Harsiiih one day for his desultory habits ; and 
hsB ** sister-in-law ” (wife of his cousin}, a somewhat sharp-tongued young woman, made some 
very cutting remarks ou the subject, which touched Karsinh to the quick and drove him in 
distress to his sddhn friends, who persuaded him to renounce all home-ties and join their order. 
So Narsiiih turned his back upon JunSgadh altogether and went and lived as a devotee at a 
teuiple on the seashore, and abisorbed himself in the service of Biva. It is believed that 
gratitied by his fasts and prayers, the god became visible to him and bore him with him to 
'Vsdicuiith (Paradise), ** where the god Krishna dances eternally with the gojpis” Sivarecom- 
iner*d<'il Narsihh to the favour of Krisim, and Krishim bade him sing of his sportive circle and 
‘‘made his language pure,’’ and increased his talent for devotional poetry infinitely." 

Theaceforwa^ Narsiuh devoted himself to the service of Vishnu, or Krishj^, and composed 
a good many poetical wmrks on the Vaish^va cult. His poetiy is full of love and romance ; and 
Krishna s birth in thia^ world, his residence with the gopthds m Vnndrawan, and his amorous 
sports with them provided au endless theme for the exercise of his talent. Narsinh made a 
Mhh and a quarter of couplets, hut some writers ascribe 25,000 of them to bis son’s widow 
Sur^Uia, a lady of talent and virtue, " 

All his life long Narsinh was subjected to ridicule and persecution by the Nagar Brah- 
ma^, and once he was called upon to prove the truth of his doctrine by openly discussing it 
with the NIgars. !]^e poet did so, and was successful, and it is believed that, to accentuate his 
aUemuce^ the god v i^i|u himself appeared amidst the assemblage and threw a garland round 
ht« »aek, in a:;k»owledgiiient of his services ! 

^ ^ Ml th« sixtSTHBixtb year of bis life. His followers have raised 
m itbl to hm tnem^at Jtmiga#, wbipb is sfeili worshipped by the Vaishnavas. An idol has 
«P ^ fcite Memory of bis daughter Kunvarhlf at Bwfti*A and is i^orshipped 
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Niiivliui ‘;«is al a! la t^n i* rii> popular | err. Hii< t-tr '.?■?>, are c i* 

diffrre’it iii laiiwic, are ^Jiiivrii.*saily tiir^vyhanl ^lajarat:, L'l ti:^y e'. : \‘ 'c 

iove-si-ii^'*? *'f the xm u aa*i woiacu 5 jrjvlM;r vent tvj tlieir own In the .j- , f 

this poMt, Hife <f/. ie, u iiiiiV he uhierved, is sinipk jet elieerive, with here utid Tl/irr^; 
w’or;i-pii?liirtes h,n har^dv auv uiel'ipiKT. lie iTieuierifrs a b'jaud nioralhy ft 2 :d hhth iij the 
deity, B'it hii. eLh;f eharra iieii In the sirapliehy ef iiis eemposhiou. HL^ na/iio k a 
worvi in Gnjarat tu this daj, ajid iha feliowing poem of Premanand on the ji’jhjttit t nU 

daughter s nntiLei^uh^ or niaternitv gdfts, ha«s never lest its interest for the people. 

Translation. 

Canto I. 

Prditile^ 

Mav I alwajs invoke with ease the aid of Sri Gurii Gaupati^ and SsirdS,* 

Fur it itt the desire of iny heart to sing of the mamirun!^ of Narsihh Aleheta* 

I hope to compose a poem on the maternity gifts provided by the MSh§t&. 

Xarsihb MchctA was a pious Brahman and lived in Junagadh.* 

5 His lii'otheFs w'ife spoke a (har.sh) word to him which angered him. 

GSo) he reinanced all home-ties and went to the woods to worship as an ascetic. 

In tiiiit wilderness he saw a temple and the adorable symbol of Siva. 

Xarsiuh worshipped it with earnestness in his heart. 

The Alchetii made seven fasts and then Sri AlahadSva® was propitiated. 

10 The symb-d shone like Kamalu** and instantly the god became visible, 

With liis wife Ujiiija, white as camphor, held on his left side, 

Junhvt ^ adorning his matted locks® and his brow glistening like the moon, 

The uecklacti of Ixeads® (thrown round his neck), serpents^® adorning him and tiger akias^^ 
lending beauty (to the whole). 

Amidst a peal of horns and conch-shells and ddh¥^ and ddmrd^ (and such other m^isicai 
instruments), the great god burst upon the sight of jSfarsihh M§beta. 

15 Harsiiih approached and fell at his feet ; 

When placing his hand on his head, ssdd the husband of Uxniya; — Ask, ask a boon, I am 
pleased with thee.” 

The M^heta said: — But one prayer I ask of yon,Mah&d^ji, 

** How that I have cast my eyes on yon, let me behold Vishnu.*^ 

Well done, well done, SMhn,”^* said Siva, “ thy faith is sincere/’ 

20 (So) be took him with him to the eternal Vraj,^* where Harp® is engaged in his dance* 

JRefrain. 

How will ye poets describe the beauty of the dancing circle? 

By the grace of ^ri Hari, Narsihh has gained the object of his life. 

1 The God of Wisdom &ud remover of obstaolesj heaoe be is invoked and ]{Mropitmted at the oommeneement of 
every literary undertaking. 

4 The G<^dees of Knovledge, also called Saraavatt 

3 The word or mfisaiilhf impllee all sooh gifts aa oome from the mothm^t side ; hence all that a 

father gives to his daughter, or a broiler to his sister, or a maternal gmuedfather to his granddnldrett, is called 
The young wife, when about to become a mother, expects her parents to give gifts of money or clothes 
to all her husband’s relatives, and throughout this poem the word mdiivfrdd implies these gifts, 

* See the Introduction. » A name of Siva. 

» The Goddess of Wealth — Lakshmi. ^ Another name for the river Qaa^ (Ganges). 

is represented wearing serpents round his head, and a necklace of skulhi xonad his neok ; his 
matted hair is gathered up into a coil or& his head, on which is a symbol of the river whidh ha caught 

as it fell from heaven. His garment is the skin of a %mr, or deer,^ar edephant. 
is^ IS Certain musioal inatmmm&is oamed by &va. 

IS A pious man, a devotee, ^ The paradise of tMpu* ^ A no t h er name for Tishpu, idgnifymg * 
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Text. 

^ t- 

cnr srfHTW^ 

5(& 5^ stTTRft t 5^ 

»i!i2?r ^ %faT?r5 ’^• 

SToy. 

»n^ fi'j, ^itwrsire- 

tfK!^ HeRT AffTT ^ii*i«^l 

INI' Hpftc «t<^ %w«n*i pfpfr siei *4" 

Nhfr ®R?r% 

^r ^ st 2^ ^*r. 

Canto II. 


I 3« T?r g ^TRT flF^ISf r 51^ Nf>I?T^. 

i 10 ^55^ f#’i JT'Ki^ jr^sRTtrsrarwa^. 
qn:ii: ^ ?K5r ?fnir 5pf*rr ^rt >Trar. 
sfki^ ?rmr % jfn?^ sr^fRr. 

^ ^^mssr 51'TST’T ?T^ ^■ 

^ T*nF ?Tiir fSspfr 't€r«?i- 

15 iR- fTrETfarf TR psf^, 5^111: *Rcrar 
?r«T. 

HF^i * 11 ^ f i^os ^ <j*r ilN*ir ypifli ^rnr* 
%fr ^ Nw f Rnfhr- 

TPltjfr ?% r^^.j ftpT- 
^P*i ?ir^ f%T H% *if^Rpit ^ err^i* 
20 arNs- 5i3r»ir w s^r f iff tt# ^rt- 

tr^or. 

?Rr T^55g°ff BTwr ^ ^^rrf 
sRiffI[a?f »raf % W Nit'll 


Prelude^ 

The dancing circle shines with marvellons beanty, to see which is to forget all earthly 
sorrows. 

The gopikdy^ sings, the musical instruments peal forth, 'Siva has poured the greatest 
blessing (on the M6h6ta). 

25 The great king Siva-Maharilj held the MShIta by the hand, 

(And) seeing Sadasiva (do this) the Lord of Vaikunth came forward. 

Both the gods greeted each other in delight and the g6pU placed their heads at diva’s 
feet (in adoration). 

And Narsinh went foifih and bowed his head before the Lord, when said the King of 
Vaikunth : — 

Tell us, Sadasira, who this is, to whom you show this place ? 

Mah4deva replied : — He is your worshipper and his name is the Yipra^^ Narsinh. 

Then placing his hand on his head, quoth Sii Gopal^: — 

“ Think on me when in distress and I will hasten to thy aid. 

Do thou worship me and sing my praises and thou wilt swim safely through the sea of life. 
Do thou sing of this my sportive circle,®^ fall of love, as thou hast seen it here.” 

S5 Then he showed him the dance of the sporting circle. 

And spoke to Karsiiih, spoke the Lord of the Triple City®® :— 

Never fear the verdict of the populace in thy heart, but worship me at the risk of thy head. 

It VBMj bo noted ikronglLoxit ibis ooinpoi^tioa that the first two lines of each Canto usually come as a prelude in 
a different metre from the body of the Canto, which is headed 3”f® d^h&L At the end there is a refrain in a different 
metre ag^, in which the sense of the last preceding Unes of the is repeated in nearly the same words. Similarl j 
the snooeeding Canto begins hy repeating the last words of the refrain. To explain the composition, the first four 
lutes are transliterated as follows, the Italics shewing the rhymes : — 

Sri Gorfi Gauapati S^radd Hnn sammn snhh^ sornodd 
Manmudfi kahun mfim6rfin ta^nn r^. 

mh 

Mfim^rdn M^hetfi tanan parabandba haravA dso. 

Narasinha M^hltd bhakata BrAhamS^ ^nnlgadha mAn t^dso. 

The milkmaids with whom Krishna used to sport in his yon^. » BrUiihaB 

^ An epithet of Krishna, meaning the Protectoir of Oows. 

^ The BAs Mandal) or sportive circle, waa formed of 1,600 gdfMt (nulkmaids), who round and rottid. 

IQish^a and his wife, BAdhA who were in the oentre ; hence dancing forms part of god’s worship. 

** A fsbolons aerial city said to have been burnt in. a war amongst ihe.gods. 
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KAE3IKH HEHETANUlSf MAMEBUN. 


Sing of tlie plea^^ures of Ba^ihu-Krij^hnfj, jis vou hare -siei-n tLem iitre,” 

Sftyixig vanisheci tJie gud Bliur* Saiafikar,*^ 

40 And 3ii a moment Narainh fonnil Lirai'^eif in Junagadh. 

Thenceforward the speech of Nai'siiih became pnrex*, and h:s talent for devotional p^icirr 
increi* ;^ed im mea ^ u raol y. 

He became aW.rbed in the prabcscf RAdha-Kriabnaand counted the w'or] ] as hut a strain /- 
Then, with mmic playing and ^onsrs singing, he entered the cily^ 

Ant! went and feil at the feet of Via nr jtlier’s wdfe. 

45 You have been as a priestess to me, /fttr; you spoke to me a harsh word, 

And by your righteousness I met both the gods. 


Rt/ratn, 

By your righteousness, mother mine, the great Srt Parivrajh (Brahma) a])pc‘ared to me.” 
(And now) the Meh6ta\s wife being a pious woman, he resumed the estate of a man of the 
world. 


t 

m wsrr^TT 

ff crar^.fwsr |;?r Hntift. 

»r?r5W 

frcrar^. 

«T55‘. 

25 jRTcrirftrT H^rtrsrwrJi irsfr ww. 

% ^rwr srrarr 

Tstr »T55!rr *rr4T Rr^ tht- 

5Tt«fHf <TT iffoOT ^ 

arr €rT ^ ?r l^^rraiff sir tw- 
30 »ifrtT5(!tJ?H^?r*rr$f%>r«mnr3fr*rr'T. 
??rft "rer^r fw 5€r ^ nnra. 

j;ig %35r w ’Epmt, f ^fainfwHn^KW 

j aifiSsr *rft5r >mt j ?r(Nr 


sTT^^ sfiTHT IrTSE w ^rrnrc. 
35 «igfr cTfT »fyc5 fF^ c^iiT ir>fl«rrT- 
*T<^ sr^ wpwr fTT# ^ ^ qt rr- 
T«t »r«r »ri=Rt<fi' 3Tr>r^r >n%- 

frwlr *rr% it »rft ^gRir. 
sTiTc«!inT ’orar ^ «if^ HwrastiT 
40 Toff’iw'rf !Tt?Tr%^3f€ri%»re: 

»i? sTrtryaTPft sftfe 9i>f% jtRk ^tRjt 

amt- 

iwr frwsiT tn 9n»%. ?5rarc- 

qraft afirar nrar 

sTcf%?%t!fr 5T*atr HT-ft Trar- 
45 fp^ ^ !r*n^« 5% ’JUj «raR. 
jirir »i55aiT «n^ 3 ^. 

^er^. 


jsar mi# *im aft qftwer^- 

# «ri^ aift arft hN* 

Canto III. 


The M^het& resumed the duties of a man of the world, with a chaste and nollr ^vit'e, 

50 And began to worship Damddar,*® with the iilali^ on his brow and a string of beads and the 
symbol (of that god) in his hand ; 

With sddhiU and vairdgU he would play upon the conch'Shell admirably. 

His yard was (soon) overgrown with tuLa^ plants and praises of Krishpa were sung fin 
his house) day and night. 

Neither the duties of the agriculturist, nor any other trade or profession had he. Ti e 
MShftta was to all appearance a servant of Harl. 


w Also an epithet of K|ish^ meaning the Prorider of All Good. 

> This phrase is rather ambiprnoas in the test. 

u The xaetre of this Canto differs from the above as rt will appesr from the following linesj— 

Fr^ludt, 

Adabhnta IlWraea daraJaaa kSdlA bhava dnfcha 

< 3 h 5 pSbl gllja rejintra mahAankha dldhuA StvamlhArA^ajl* 
thiis the different Cantos are oompoeed la different metres, aeoordlng to the reqairements of each rdp 
^Ane}. Natainh is known to hare introdnoed many new rdg$ into the Blgvidya ^uusic) of his oonntry. 
n Another name of K^na, meaning <• girdled."" 
ax The symbol or sign painted on the brow of each follower of Krleh^ 

30 The aweet basil plant, speeiaUy used in the rites of Kfishpa-won^p. 
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Tjiu Vai-.yaras^ woald eat just vhat the/ were given (in alms), and pass their days in 

Singing praises- 

The Creator of tiie Universe supplied them with food, (for the rest) the Mih 6 ta had great 
faith in his heart. 

Gopiil gave him two children, one daughter and but one son. 

He called the son 'Samaldas^® and got him married into a great family. 

The dangliier’s name was Kuiivarbat whose wedding he celebrated in good style. 

(One by one) both his wife and his son died, and the M^h^ta’s household ties were broken^ 
€■) The chaste SuriJ^na,^^ his danghter-in-law* became a widow and led a solitary life. 

The deaths of his wife and son moved even strangers to tears ; but the Mehgta felt not a 
tithe of sorrow. 

“So much the better” (quoth he), “there is an end to all bother : we shall worship Sri 
Gopiil with all the more ease.“ 

When KnhvarbAt came of a^e, she was duly summoned to the house of her parents-in-law .3* 

Her husband’s father was Srii'aiig by name. They inherited a great name, and 

commanded much i*espcct (in the community). 

€5 Tile family wei*e full of pride and considered themselves great on account of their wealth. 

The sisters-in-Iaw would speak unkindly to Knnvarbai, for they reckoned her poor. 

They would say (ironically) : — “ Ton are welcome, daughter of the Vaisnava. 

You have hallowed our house by your presence (in it),” 

The mother-in-law in her arrogance would ridicule (poor Kuhvarbai). 

70 (But) Kunvarbai would not utter a word in reply. 

Her husband was a mere puny lad, and had no appreciation of good. 

(Though) KnnvarbA! got into a state of pregnancy, he would not affectionately inquire 
(after her health). 

(But) the increasing beauty of the daughter-in-law filled the minds of the household with 
love and delight. 

They would say “The M^heta is but a servant of Hari and from such what prospect of 
obtaining maternity gifts ? 

75 The occasion^ is passing away, so let us prepare some gifts for her ourselves. 

The position of the pauper’s daughter is pitiable, so let us put the bracelet^* round her wrist 
with due ceremonies,” 

So they did not send word to her father (about her condition), nor spoke of it to any one» 
and the fifth mouth passed away in vain. 

A few days were wanting to the seventh month, when Kunvarbai began to be anxious : the 
poor young wife looked like one in debt ; she went to her mother-in-law 

And said, bowing low her head “Lady, pray, do not be angry with me, (if I ask yon to) 
send our old priest Kh 6 khal 6 to Junagadh, 

80 With a letter of good tidings ; ” then said the mother-in-law in her pride 

“Why. danghter-in-Iaw. why art thou turned mad ? Thy parental home is lost to thee 
since thy mothers death. 

What should we expect from him who chants ditties with musical instruments in his hands ^ 

Who esjtns his living by dancing and sporting, and in whose house poverty* walks to 
and fro P 


WKeuiafftlielCAMtMidliufoUowen. Xlie word is shrays VaifiiaTs ui the tert 
» I . ... “ Sorrmt of Slmsl," . name of Etidipa. « ^ thi Introduction. 

“ ^ “ •*“ iafMusy. Utos under her pdents’ roof in her girlhood. 

It » 0011 ^ 0 ^ to allow Bueh an oooa^ to pen nwa, without the due rites. The fifth nnd asTenth 

ward off otU m.4 

* I. thosprit of povoH^ pemaifiod. 
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KARSINH MEHETANUN MAMEBI^N. 


79 


What is the good of iariting a retaiive, whose coming can serve no purpose? 

The name of Hari is dear to the Meheta and all the town will assemble to see him. 

Only because yon love to meet the old man, we shall have to incar ridicale from the 
community. 

Bather than that your father-in-law should be dishonoared, we shall do without the 
visit.*' 

Knhvarbii’s eyes were filled with tears at this and she said again to her mother-in-law : — 
“ Mistress, do not put me cJff by such words ; the poorest relative is a relative after all. 

90 If^e only comes here to go back (without bringing any gifts) I shall be glad of the 
opportunity of meeting my father.’* 

These words moved the mother-in-law to pity and she went and spoke to her husband : — 

** Her itman0^ is expected in a lew days, and Kuhvarb4i is obstinate (about meeting her 
father). 

So you had better write a letter of good tidings and let tbe father and daughter meet.^ 
Let ns write a letter of good tidings to our vBvii and say * come here at any cost.* 

95 Srirahg M^hSta was supremely kind-hearted, and he forthwith wrote out a letter 

In tbe name of Svasii^ to Sri Juntgs^h* which is the sanctuary of tbe Harl-Yais^vas, 
Thou ornament of the N&gar community, thou prince of Sidhus, high and generous. 

Thou chief of worshipper^ Master of the YaiipaTas, may K^sava^ be ever gracrioos 
unto thee I 

Deserving all epithets^ abode of mercy, M^h^^ Srlpat^ Karsahifs by name, 

100 Here we all are in health and happiness. Fray be kind enough to write us a letter. 

We have some good news to communicate (to you), fortune has favoured ua beyond measure 
Kuhvar-vahu^ has her simani near; such is the graciousness of Bhagavant to us. 

Sunday, the 7(h sudhi Magh, is the auspicious day we have chosen, 

Pray, do not fail to come on that day, and bring your relatives and friends with you- 
105 Have no fears in your heart, your visit will be worth millions to ns. 

When a loved relative comes to our door we should speud aU tbe gold of Mount M5rfi in 
his honour.^ 

We shall be sincerely grieved if you do not come, 

This letter was given in the (Bishi) Bust’s hand and the priest KhokbalS went forth. 

(But) Kuttvarbai called him (back), sate Mm iu a secinded place and fell at his feet, 

110 ** Bemain there as a guest for a couple of days and tell M^b^taj!, ” she said. tell him iu 
a couvittoing way to bring some good tbtingpBt for the occasion. 

And to come here, only if he has the means (to pay all dues). 

Tell him that if he does something to keep up our prestige, the reproach of my husband’s 
relatives will be lifted from me. 

But if this occasion is allowed to pass o€ quietly (without the neceswy distribution of 
gifts) the reproach will stick to me all my life. 

My husband’s sister will fling words like arrows at me, and his brother will stand in the 
place of an enemy. 

' " w Thefsthew of the bridb and the bridegroom «e toaown as eseh otkMr^f a rela^oiisyp lor wMtA no 

term oocium in the Bnglxsh brngnage. 
w The aerenth month in pregnancy. 

w It ie oonridered a religions duty to gratily the wishes of a pregnant woman. 

w This is ttm formtda with which wXl Gnjari^ letters are oommeneed ^-flarosvatl, whose other name is Strads, 
he Goddess of Knowledge, is first invokod ; then comes the Bwae of the place from which the letter ts written ; thro 
the name sad ^ithets of the addrowoe; slier tl»t, the imws that the addrrororan^ his famay aro d«^ well, the 
^ that he shoaM hear from the addressee ; sad hmtiy the purport of the lej^ Letters hearing such *‘gooa 
tiduigs*^ asthdeeittthetext are sprinkled with and are called 

ss An epithet of Krishpa, meaning “of the hair,^" as he wee bora feoa a hair of Yieiipn- 

at 1 Brfhman U generally addressed by thistiGe. ** Bevoted worsMpper ? asoetic. 

Tim terminaUootmha to a woman*# nanw signifies dsaghtsfr-in-law. Bdf signifies daughter. 

M Iftonat Mftfi is nsusily fabled to he a menntain of g^df 
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li" Tt;ll him tiiat I hope iie will not draw forth the ridicnle of the Nagar caste (since) the Lord 
of Va*kuiitli is our patron.’’ 

iSo saying) she sent awav the priest Kbokhaidy who duly reached Junagadh. 


Me/rain, 


^"hen the Bus! entered Junagadh, 
illud after due praise and worship 

i- 

Wt srr^ 

i'j sfRT ’TTST !ftS5|r% gST 

>fnTf ff ^ranrcff ?rrt »f 

w wfw ^<frc f f< !i?f 9ffK. 

ir iTr\ % Ih'tt !RTir Pn:*i%- 

,i5 it’^4K 5 ^ «nrlr stt ft-^rer ^ *ft. 

% jfnrrgr 

Hf>r«fnr % <n : ^ swr. 

jrTCfrr 4(4 irrrsijT 

<Tr*?r *rc«T qr?4t% jar ^^4 sinj 
«o TRar^rr fir^^r vf 

«ff 3pr««:%^<5ir^?%?ir%eR5>rr5T sr^t^. 
*r j »rr4V wwrfT, »nff3j affajnraf. 

«rT 3Tfj sttct 4 *r? 

a|(t*r ^litr sim «rc sjTf^ s?? fpr. 

66 Sr(EtrHd*H% sjj aipiitisr^ 

^PfR- 
<T«ff *^rr^ 

^fS- airfr ^dHTH^Tarr im 

ai^ Hi sw iftS t 8’. 

&'!53¥»T5rr4'r»TC*iTt%sTHJft#fiiafr »iHR| 
yTWf5i8ir^#imHrFrTOr5r5lr *». i 

5sqpr?r« 

fifar^^ fNift Htnft aWHiT 
75 ^v^inrsj^HC 9 rq% 

^^W^rfr cwr im f*T JsHfHTfiHT ’*«r»pr. 
iK'^r w*Hc sirafr H 15 «r<^. 

•nvft 

w htjchi^ *t^ 

wa wf-J l % 4ik 

*• Affeia tt^k a ijoetre. 

♦1 i 


MehSta fell at his feet: 
r came to the object of the visit. 

^ iHi ^ i T ^ 

# ar^ SR ^ ar «ir!r ^ sfrai. 

85 ^aiisfr5?f(j*rprjirfr*ic5?r?*irsn»r- 

#ir*^ H5R13 fj ar^srmsir hw 
H snd STH- HIT TT ani isfff . 

Sffa *rfr H igsr a a r ^ 

Hnr^ 7 «r aSsRif ?frar HtHT'il’ 

HHlr. 

90 VtH STT^ ^ ^ 

HrsrfiHift. 

HTffi HST HT^HT H? ^rHIHr RTsftH JSg HT* 
*fif^ WST ^ 

hrT sftaiHir ir^ff?rd Hror^f^fr- 

i?Tfi s5Hi iifsr siR^fr 3 ?t. 

05 ,7C'<iTHr<?^ra:7w sHir <iR!r®- 

R^r ^Trny hpt ^ inn^sif F?rair»r. 
siTHfi-sinr HSHH'THHHIJ^ftSsrTqW 31fir- 
HHf str^c ist iH ^s T f sfff f?ir 

HRjfTsir^sirrTrHrT i??tr wim HRrft 
HR. 

100 3 ?fi- Ir JFH 3 #r, HHnff th aHHif 

STH. 

sfair HHPrtt HHr HHRrnc »i*irtT Hrwm^ h? 
<nt 

^rrirsitss^Wh sih H^r?«rHHanr. 

»issRr ??irf sflstwr. 
HH t sftHH sTrsnfr w Prar enlr BRafr- 

105 spr sHH* sRSff vfft^ m ansi TPHr- 
H^ranf. 

gHti nnr lygfti ntsci.** 

ir sjfiirsft- si^ srri wt |SR5 «#• 
sfrrejTH «Ni <gR f «f hr! 

f%^H. 

jrRHrfn^aratfHsfton |[sir^ nnNt nnft 
HR- 

no m i ^?T«T sRHf it* sfRiT* 

«K. 

flfwr- 

*Kff HT^ aw* «J*r3r tra* fw 
SIR*. 

SWT STTH HR * nraiisifw sir, 

* sRHi sf f a* 3r ir, * »n^ ij jsri sii. 


pitraaiuiive. 


k understood after 
#• Theae words atte proverbial. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SI 


*?r arpT sr»r# urt, gsrr nirtt. j 
MS srniff !rrf% trw, ?wR>rr^ er 

I - 

^ ag |gra r5r^hlf^^q?^ ^i 1 *w *inft ^rar 

(To be contlnved,) 


jTHPiarirT sif«^ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SAO^TAL HIGRATIOX. 

In my article imder the above heading, at p. 295 
of the Indian Antiquary f for *8dit SSikar’ read 
* Sanet Sikhar/ 

I am glad to find that Mr. Gnerson, in his note 
to that article, while expressing no disagreement 
on any essential point, has cleared up one or two 
doubtful points, and enables me to rectify another. 
Borne ambiguity has arisen through the use of the 
terms ‘North-* and ‘South-* Bihar in different 
senses. I used these terms as equivalent to the 
Upper and Lower Sections of the BihAr Province, 
bordering respectively the ‘ Upper’ Province of the 
North-West and the ‘Lower’ Provinceof Bengal; 
and not as corresponding to the divisions of Cis- 
Gangetic and Trans-Gangetic BihAr. 

There are dozens of villages named * Flpii ’ in 
the Section of Tmns-Gangetic Bihar alluded to, 
as areference even to the village PosUd PirectorieB 
will shew, but the semi-aboriginal PSprf-garh 
near ChunAr figured by Mr. Nesfield (itw. cif.) is 
not impossibly the Piprf of the Baontal tradition; 
and the carrying of the Abir frontier upwards to 
the Gandak agrees all the better with a tribal 
progress from the North or North-East to account 
for the ‘ Turanian ’ clement in their speech. 

The location of Hardigarh in BaliyA fits in 
admirably with the ‘ Hurredgarhi,’ wlfich inter- 
vened between Pipri and OhhAi. 

As, however, the aabject is so important eihno- 
graphically it is to be hoped that some pearsons 
now in the localities under reference may test 
this new view of the SaontAl migration ; as, when 
1 traversed most of the ground this locale for 
ihe problem had not presented itself to me. 

My identifications of Hardihgarh, ChhM and 
OhampA and KArhiya, are not, I believe, Kkely 
to be r^set- la aay case the general ontline, 
which I have sketdxed, must, until di^roved, 
stand as the most reasonable attempt yet made 
at recoverii^ the geographical basis for the tra- 
ditional migral^m of the Saontal tribe. 

L- JL WaudeZiI- 

ON BOMB SANSKRIT VffiBtBS. 

Iw his very interesting paper, “The Roots of 
theDhAtap^^^^ found in KateraA^*’ Dr. 


Bnhler adduces the verbal themes brud or 
vrod* used i/mjjanAf and as their corresponding 
verb, (e. p.), in MarAthi, bmd (butlandm Sauskrh 
bb^i^, bt4 and mujQL^, to sink, to dive, ar*^ 
correfponding verbal themes also. 

In the so-called Dravidian languages the c orre- 
sponding verlw are broAgu, buAgii (Tcliigu), 
mtirku, mnrgn (TuluX xnnlku, mulnku, mul- 
txAkn, nmlugo, multiAgu (Kannada), mulugu 
(Tamil), miikkn, miinAu (Malaysia), mui^iigu 
(Kannada, Telugu), munugu (Telugu). 

In these Dravidian words the syllables ku, Aku, 
gn^Agn, and An sre formative additiouH, the 
root appearing as muL mnln, mur, mnn, mnn, 
muA, and mule. The original form of the root 
is nmb The letter 1 in Dravidian is often changed 
into r and L <1>, and through J into 331 or n. In 
mukkn and muAAn it has taken the shape of 
the formaiives. In bruAgn there is seen the 
peculiarity of Telugu of occasionally placing a 
following r under the consonant of the first 
syllable, as in its bradukn, to live, which is the 
same as bardnku, balduhcu in Kannada. The 
root of bruAgo, therefore, is bur, and finally 
buj. The form buAgu has arisen from the 
omission of r, as, for instance, Telugu uses 
baduku (batuku) for its braduku, and Kannada 
uses baduku lor its baardoku. 

The almost general use oi the initial letter m in 
Dravidian for the verbs under eonsiderationaffoixls 
no valid reason fordouhting their (dose relation to 
those adduoed from Sanskrit and Maritht, as it 
is wdl known that b» w, bh and m are cognate 
letters in Sanskritas wdd as in Dravidian. Sanskrit 
mn^d (1^ 9 uf which is euphonic) and Telugu 
bmAgu render this evident in the present case. 

But how are the r in brad und vru^ and the 
pi in bhrldiobeaeconnied Anr, if the final themest 
as the writer beKeres and the Mar&thf bu^ con- 
firnt8»arebii4» vu4 and bhiid f Itmnot imposBiMe 
that we have here apeoulianiy similar to that of 
T^agn, according to wlndk^it has the liberty of 
adding r to ihe initial, eonsonant in cases 
?ehereiniheresnsearoelyheez|daan^ There is, 
however, another way of aooonnting lor llie r and 
whi^ wiH be shewn later on. 

But first it is neoessatj to render <dear that 
the final letter d ^ rerbe can represent 
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Bravidian I, to wlikh the writer points ; «. the 
Telugu pogadu, to praise, and sudi, to wander 
about, in Kannada are pogal and suit, and in 
Tamil pugal and cujLi, and the Kanna^ bisudu, 
to fling away, appear.i also as bisuji. Farther, 

I takes the place of 1 in Telugu kali, soar gruel, 
which is kali in Kannada: this may serre to j 
explain the occurrence of 1 in Sanskrit bul. 

< The I in Mardfchi bd}apSiii, adduced by Dr. I 
Biihler, is the I which is often found instead of ! 
! in Dravidian words.) t 

Having briefly shewn the intimate connection j 
of the Sanskrit, Marathi and Dravidian verbs, the j 
wi-iter adds that in his opinion the six verbs 
brad, vrud, bhpid, bul, bud and mupd have* 
been borrowed from the tine Dravidian root muj. 
Sanskrit and its Vernaculars, having no letter 1, 
represented it by d and 1 <1). 

With regard to the introdnetion of r into brud 
and TTud and ri into bhrid, itmaj now be stated 
that letter 1 is generally c^ed Kannada, 


i. e., the la or \ connected with jja or x. It is, 
therefore, not impossible that r and ^ are 
somehow representatives of x* 

There is another verbal theme with final d in 
Sanskrit that is used magn§^ viz., hud, to sink, to- 
be submerged. This strongly reminds one of the 
true Dravidian hfti, pt^, (Telugu) pdto, to sink 
in or into. 

Sanskrit themes vrud and bhrud, used mmvrU 
tauu, to cover up or over, strongly remind one of 
the true Dravidian htll, ptll, ptidu, to wrap up, to 
cover over, to bury; — and Sanskrit themes 
vrud, bhrud, hud and hund, used ammhaiau,. 
nanghdti, sa^S to heap, to accumulate, to join, of 
ime true Dravidian htldu, padu, to put together,, 
to join. 

The writer thinks that all these Sanskrit verba 
are but modifloations of the Dravidian ones. 

F. K£XT£L. 

Tiibingen, 12th December J894. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOBBiaN KUMBEALS IN TRABBES* SLANG 
IN saUTHEBN INDIA. 

Pamdit S. M. Natssa Sastbi in hk interesting 
paper on Traders’ Slang in Southern India {dnie, 
Vol. KXIII. pp. 49-52) is of opinion that his second 
gronp of numerals is a purely arbitrary one, with 
no meanings for most of the words employed. 
But any one acquainted with the languages of the 
Indian Archipelago will not fail to perceive that 
both the round figures and the symbols for frac 
tbns, which he gives, are almost wholly taken 
from smne Indonesian idiom, say Batak, though 
they are certainly not from Malay or Achinese. 

To prove ^le above asserrion, it is only neoe^ary 
to compare the Pandit’s slang words with the 
numerals m Batak and Javanese; — 


Indian Slaag. 


Javaaete. 

L 

ad- 

sa- 

8&- 

2. 

td{d9 

dua 

to Wo) 


Uru 

telu 

ielu 

A. 

pU 

Spot 

pot (older p&t) 

Y 

ptehohn 

|dtu 

pitu 

8. 

vali 

uvula 

volu (older walu) 

9. 

t&ya 

mya 

sanga 

10. 

pwh 

pula 

puluh 


II would hedi&ult to decide whether the slang 
terms have hem taken ihxm some Batak dialect 
or from Javanese, were it not that the word idpu 
tor 9 deeidedly points to an origin in the form^ 
idiom» whkk his rif a. Origmally the Javanese 
form mmi bmrehomefehtoOfWhkM by apeeu- 


liar tendency of that language has become changed 
into sanga, hut we have po right to derive 
from snch a prehistoric sia, because sanga is found 
in the Javanese of ten centuries ago, which is tho 
oldest known. 

As regards the fractions, it seems riear that 
iahgdn is the same word as the Batak iengaan (in. 
the Toba dialect pronounced tongcurej, Javan. 
Ungahaii, half. 

Sendalai {= h) is very interesting, because 
dalai is comparable with the Batak, Mahkj and 
Javan, tali, which is the term for half a euhuJ 
8uku means } (e. p., of a Spani^ doUar). 
It fallows therefore that ea-tali is “ one-eighth.” 
In the S. Indian word appears to be synony- 
mous with so, amd it may be noted that the Dairi 
dialect of Batak regularly uses si instead sa. 

The word for ss-triiom, is a compound of 
TamH vham, one-sixteenfch, and Indon^ian so, 
one. 

The terms for 5 and 6, hdaehehw and hirdii, 
lam unahleto trace back to their sources. They 
remind one of euheg (seeTule-Bumell, Glossary} 
and Arab. carat, from «€pdr«oi^, hut the^ 
terms could haray have had the value aEotted to 
kulaehcJm and HrdU in the slang. At any 
rate, these two words are not taken :&om any 
Indonesian language. 

Leiden, 1st Mag 1894 % 


H. Kkkn. 


March, 1895.“ BOOK-NOTICE, 


IDENTIFICATION OF NAGAPL'2A 
IN THE KONEAN. 

The copper-pkte graas oi tut- Siianara , 


e-Jiti-i; . 'Cidl I"* 

’ftkiitac iu f'ltra Nui;«4nv ap^t-ar;! ja^v'i.^nlv tV^aiJi 

tij*-' tCv'-ii ill titf 

AC‘j>jraiag thih ucci^mit it is situated wv.-jt 


Anantadeva, contains, among other nanicti, th <s*^ 
of the following sea ports in the KOxikan : — tSvi I 
Sthanaka, KAgapura Surp^raka and Cheiauii. ^ 
In regard to the identification of NagapT^ra l 
the late Hon’ble K. T. Telaug [atde, VoL IX. j 
page 44) remarks About Nagapiu\ I can only j 
suggest it as probable, that it may be identical j 
with a village near Alibag — between Alil^g and 
B^vadandA — named NAgAnv, which is substituted 
by syncope for NAgaganv, or NAgagrAma, the same j 
as NAgapnr. Or, may not NAgapur have something j 
to do with Nagothnen ? In any case the modem 
Nagpur of the Bhdnsles is not to be thought of. 

I have not found the Nagapur of our plate 
referred to anywhere else.** 

That his conj ecture regarding the identifileatiozL 
of NAgapur with the modem NAgahv is the 
correct one, I think there can be no doubt. 
Amongst the mdhdhny as of the Sdhyddri Kkanda^ 
of the ShandapurdnUy there is one on NAgapura, 


S ihguiln mountains, wr, S; in the cuuuti’y 
calli^d Kunkun, vet. d; near the feca and the 
river A^jhisi ver. 4. This des-erij lion answers to 
the mod^-rn NAyau situated south-cuat of Alihag, 
in the KOBbk District .see Bomba y Guzttieer on 
Kolaba, page hoi). It is between the sea and a 
creek, which i understand from local inquiry, is 
culled among other names, Aksi, from a village of 
that name on its bank, between NAgAnv and 
AJibAg, It is probable that Aksi is but a corrup- 
tion of Aghasi. The ruins of temples, inscribed 
stones and in the neigh L>ourhood point to the fact 
that, in ancient times, it must have been a port of 
some importance The above considerations make 
it very probable that the NAgapura of the copper- 
plate is the same as the NAgapura of the Skanda^ 
pti/daa and the modem NAgAnv. 

J. B. Abbott. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDU ASPECT OP PBAYBR. 

VMas and Suiras declare that a Hindu should 
turn hisi face in the morning either towards East 
or North, when peiforming religious ceremonies, 
worship, or repeating prayers ; and to the West in. 


the evening. To the South dwell the priU 
(ghosts) and rdkskmm J. demons), therefore they 
do not look there, but face it while dining and 
offering cakes to the manes of the dead. 

K. BA.GH17NAXHJZ in P. and Q. 1883^ 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


A Kankada-Ekoubh Dictionaet, by the E»vn. P. 
JCiTTEr,, B. G. E. M. Mangalore j the Basel Miaeion 
Book and Tract Depository j 1894. barge 8ro., 
pp. h, 1752. 

The Kanarese language, — the original true ver- 
nacular, and still mostly the actual vernacular, of 
the territory in which lie the districts of Belgaum, 
Bijapuiv and DhArwAr, and parts of ShfilApur and 
North Kanara, of the Bombay Presidency, the 
KolbApur and other Native States of the so-called 
Southern MarAfehA Country, the Bellary District of 
the Madras Presidency, Mysore, and the southern 
portions of the NizAm’s dominions, — has hardly 
received from Eurppean scholars the recognition 
and attention which it deserves. It is the most 
melMuous of all the Indian vernaonlaars, and the 
richest in capability and force of expression. It 
probably surpasses all the others in bulk and 
value of ozi^nal composition. And it has an 
antiiquifT* to which, apparently, none of them cim 
any pr^^xudons in forms approximating to 
those wMch they now have. Mr. Kittel, indeed. 


whose work we are now noticing, would seem- 
it a literary history from only about 
A, D. 900; from which point of view he divides 
its life into three periods, — (a) the ancient or 
classical period, from, he says, at least the tenth 
to the middle of the thirteenth century A- D., 
when it was elaborated to a high degree of polish, 
refinement, and clearness of expression, by the 
Jains; the meduBval period, onwards to about 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the use of 
it was continued, in a somewhat less precise and 
unambiguous manner, by the LingAyat and other 
&aiva writers; and (c) the modem period, from 
then to the present day. during which the ver- 
nacu!^r dialect, as now written and spoken, has 
been developed, by discarding the more high-sonnd- 
antiqtxe terminations, and, especially in the 
conversational branch, by adopting freely from 
.Sadskiit, HxndustAn!, and And no 

doubt it is true that the Ixteraxy lifo'of the lang- 
uage did begin in earnest at about the point of 
time seboted by Mr. Kittd ; the high state of 
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(vyofta) (part) of the year indeed consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
ekdshtahd ; thex*e are the two seasons whose name is * end/ 

« should consecrate themselves on the Phalguni-fullmoon. The month of the year 
indeed is the Phalgnni-fnllmoon; beginning the year from the month they consecrate them- 
selves* In this there is one fault, ew., that the vtshuvat-dB,^ (the central day of the sacrifice) 
falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate themselves on the Chitrsi-fulImGon. The 
mouth indeed of the year is the Ghitr4-fnllmoon; beginning the year from the mouth they con- 
secrate themselves. In this there is not any fault. 

** Four days before the fullmoon they should consecrate themselves ; for them the buying of 
the Auina falls on the ehdshtakd p thereby they do not render the ehdshtaled void. For them 
the pressing of the soma falls in the former (bright) half of the month. Their months are 
accomplished with a view to the former half. They rise (from the finished sacrifice) in the 
former half; -when they rise herbs and plants rise after them; after them rises the fair fame. 
These sacrifioers have prospered* j after that all prosper.** 

Tandy a BraJimam, Y, 9. — “ They should consecrate themselves on the eMshfahd, For 
the ekdshfahd is the wife of the year ; in her he dwells that night. Manifestly beginning the 
year they consecrate themselves. In this there is that fault that non-rejoicing they step down 
into the water. With a view to the cleft {mchcJiMnna) (part) of the year they consecrate 
themselves who consecrate themselves on the ehdshtaM ; there are the two seasons whose name 
is ‘ end.* With a view to the injured (part) of the year they consecrate themselves who 
consecrate themselves with a view to the seasons called * end.* Therefore the consecration 
is not to be performed on the ekdshtaki, 

“ They should cousecrate themselves in Phalguna. The mouth of the year indeed is the 
PMlgnni (fullmoon) ; beginning the year from the month they consecrate themselves. — In this 
there is the fault that, the vishuvat-^y falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate 
themselves on the GhitrS-fullmoon. The eye indeed of the year is the Chitrfi-fullmoon ; on the 
side of the face is the eye ; from the &ce (t* e., beginning) commencing the year they consecrate 
themselves. In this there is no fault. — They should consecrate themselves four days before 
fullmoon. For them the buying of the soma fslls on the viskmat, etc., etc.** (without any 
essential divergence from the concluding portion of the TaittMya passage). 

As the gmdm^ayana is a festival celebration extendmg over a whole year, it is antecedently 
probable that it, or its introductory ceremony, should begin on some day which marked the 
beginning of the year, and that, therefore, the four different terms referred to in the passages 
above translated should represent either different beginnings of the year which were in use 
at one and the same time, or else, possibly, beginnings acknowledged at different periods. The 
latter view is the one adopted by Prof. Tilak and Prof. Jacobi. Professor Tilak assumes, with 
the Minmksdkas^ whose discussionB he quotes, that the last term mentioned, mV., 'four days 
before the full moon,* refers to the full moon of the month M^ha, and that the Taiii. Saihh, and 
Td, Brd^ thus finally demde in favour of a beginning of the sacrificial year nearly coinciding with 
the civil beginning of the year. Now, it is probable, Prof. Tilak reasons, tW the civil year 
l)egau on the day of the winter solstioe, and we therefore may conclude that the two Tedic 
books, which* decide in ffivonr of the ycsvdm'isyana beginning on or about the fullmoon of 
Higba, were composed in the period when the summer solsl^ was in the astertsm Maghts. 
This, be says, agrees with ^ positton which the Vidm assigns to K^ttik^ as the first of the 
Nakshatras ; whkdi positiou has always been explained ^ pointiiig back to the time when the 
vernal eqaimm was in K^ttOdis^ Now marked the vemal equinox^ and M» ghs^ the 

sut^mer atabout 2fi50 B* 0., said this, therefor^ is the time at which we mn^ 8U|^>ose the 

SmkkM and similar wcnla to have been composed. then, we further find that the 
StMdii mentiaiia two olilinr tonus lor the beginning of the year-saeiifice, ru., the 
fall mom in Phalgunl and Chitdi, we mujto eomdude ham msiogy that those two terms also 
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once marked the winter solstice ; and the rules prescribing them thus lead us back to about 4000 
and 6000 R* G. respectiyelj. Those rales were remembered at the time when the TaitUr^a 
Samhitd was composed, but^ as no Icmger agreeing with the actual state of things, were men- 
tioned only to be set aside in favour of the rule then in accordance with reality, eu*, the one 
which makes the winter solstice coincide with fnH moon in Maghfts** 

Professor Jacobi agrees with Prof. Tilak as to the significance of the rule which fixes 
the beginning of the year-sacrifice on the full moon in Phalgont. That rule, he says, must 
have come down from the time when the winter solsloce actually coincided with the full moon in 
Phalguni, u about 45Q0 B. C., in agreement with other Yedic passages which make 
the summer solstice fall in Phalguni.^ He does not, like Prof» Tilak and the 
sakas, refer the term last mentioned (*four days before fidl moon’) to the fall moon of MIgha, 
but takes it as a mere modification, of minor impoirlane^ of the third term mentioned, the 
full moon of Ohaitra* And this third term itself he refuses to trace back, with Tilak, to the 
period 6000 before Christ, but prefers to take the clause stating it as a later addition, made to 
the text of the Brdhmam at the time when Chaitra had begun to be viewed as the first month 
of the year, on account of its occurring about the time of the vexital equinox, u e., duxing the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian eta. 


We certainly have no right to declare the condnriaus airrived at by Pkofs* Jacobi and 
Tilak alike to be altogether impossible. Yedic civilieaiion and Hteraiare emy be eonsider- 
ably older than has hitherto been supposed, and remimsceoces of anoientobservaiiens may have 
been preserved in books themselves ^longing to a much lator period. At the same time, of 
coarse, we must, before accepting these conclusions, carefully enquire whether the passages, 
on which they are founded, really admit of the interpretations thus put on them, and of no 
others. It certainly is not antecedently probaUe that the Bfikm^f^a texts exhibited us 
should, withiu their short compass, contain records of observations sepasated from eadx other 
by several thousands of years. Are we really obliged, we must ask ouxs^vea, to aseend with 
Jacobi and Tilak to 4000 B. 0., and to follow the latter scholar even iatp the dim distance 
of 6000 B. 0., or else to precipitate aarselvcs, with JaeoH, mthe opposite directisn as bar down 
as200B. G. ? Or is there, perhaps, after all, some zoeaxis of ze(M>iiti}ing the difomtstatem 
as to th^ rvf the m sux^ a way as to make them fit in with one and the 

same period, and that a pmod not too widdiy remote from the time ta whidi werics such as 
the TaitUAya SaMUd and the JBrdhmana have hitheirto besn aamAedf ~Z rhali 

eudeavoor, in whatfolbws, to show that this can beaoDom{dstiied,and tliatthe eo m d u si o na 
arrived at hy Fr<^. Jacobi and THak cannot be iipheldr 


It will be advisable to cmitider, a paaaagfl^ not diaoimed by the 

Brfthxnan% which also treats ef the proper terms from the b^;xDsmig sf the poi^s»- 
ayana* That pass^E^ occurs in the ISth book {2 j 3)aiid tnoislated runs as folkmi : 

« They are to consecrate themselves oae digr bsloare the now moon of T a i s l i a , «r of : 

thustheysay. Both these ^teraatives) aim diseimmd f that hf Thiaha^ h^ 

to, as it were. They (thus) bbtmn the additional tiurteejuth month. So great indeed is the 
y4r as that tlurteenth month ; then the whole jmae m o hbun ed . He (the mm)xiideed rsats em 
the new moon day of IBgha, being about to tom towacds the nortlu Thus tiiey who 
am aboit to pmrfmm the rites promed). 

Thus they readi him te the &»t ti^ They h&bi et«w etc. He gees for six mentha 

» Tl«»fertxiieiitimedt«nii,mK., the 


jfcakaa into acsoont. 

s ThempaMflgeowlfllwmforieaiof^^ 

* attootiiiawmfiKsii v****uphr 

(pp. Sit 



end aeoaxacy oCtiw sEPebitiomi^ 
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towards the north; they follow him with the ascending celebrations of six days ewh. He 
having gone six months towards the north stands still, being about to tarn towards the south 
Thns^y stop, being about to perform the rites of the vaishuvaHya day. Thus 
him for &e second time. He go^s six months towards the south. They follow him with the 
returning celebrations of six days each. Having gone six months towards the south he stands 
stm being about to turn towards the north. Thus they stop, beii^ about to perform the 
of the MdUvratiyu day. Thus they reach him for the third time. Because they reach him 
throe times, the year is arranged threefold ; for obtaining the year (they do thus). About 
this there is sung a sacrificial stanza ‘ Arranging the days and nights like a wte spider; six 
always towards the south and six towards the north wanders the sun.’ For he goes 
six months towards the north, six towards the south. 


« They ate not to consecrate themselves at that time. The grass has not yet come out, the 
days are short ; shiveriog th^ come out of the oiwbritho-baih- Therefore, th^ are not 
to consecrate themselves then. Th«^ are to consecrate themselves one day after the new moon 
of Chaitra. The com has come out then; the days are long ; without shivering they come 
out of the mabrUharha&i. Therrfore tUa ia flie established rale.” 


This we see, meutions three d^fCerent terms for the hymning of the gm&m.- 

oifc,the day fallowing the new moon of Taisha, the day following the new moon of 
Mi^ha; the day following the new moon of Chaitra. The two former terms are, however 
as will appear later on — vanathms of one term only, and we therefore may confine ounel'm 
f0 consaderaitioa of that term which the BrShma^ declares to be preferable, i. fte begin- 
of the dSk$hi on the day following on the nowmoon of Taiaha. We also, following the 
.^1 — gi^ in Yinayaka’a Commentary on the Kammaki Brithmaya, nnderatai^ hy the 
now Bi ffiw of ICi^ and Chaitra the now moons preceding the fall moom in Tiahya 

(spuahya), MaghisaadCliitri. This does not evmi compel ns to assume, with Vinayaka» that 

tbs Jfrtfftnti ry * leckow its frma. Ml moon to fall moon, so that the months would 

hem with the dark half (attiioagh to this also ttere would bo no parKculsrbbjectioo). Inthe 

acaiet teranaolagy of hter times indeed the mmStMi/d of Taitiia could be the amimuyd 
ptMediagthe fuU moon in oidy H the montii Taislm were reckoned feom Ml moon in 

l^igafiirastoMluiaou iaTishya; while if it were teekimed horn nowmoon to new moon the 

OMdMtyf of ’Meba would mean tiie last titJU of the dark; haUfoUowiiig on Ml moon inTml^a 

andpreeedii^ Ml moon in Ifagiiis. Bui there is no mason compeBii^ ns to assume such 
stnctaessof termiwdagyfiirthe time of the Erdfaueas; ospociuay when w© connder that new 
noon sbicfly speahing^not a lunar day, butonly the moment when the dark half comes to an 
eud and the fight half bc^; so that the begmning of the first day of the light half has as 
umdis%iittolM reBed astheeadofthelastdayof thedsricfaalf. llietexttiins 

teases that the dfteid has to be^^oM day after tha new moon wUeh praeedea Ml moon in 
m eousegaeoce of which the i^pseaieths edebrefaon, whhdi immediately praeedea the 
first day on vMdkSmaais |n»MKd,firibonfhenewmoittiiofHagiia(«.e.,tiiejiewniaonpteeed- 
it^MtiWxmiulbighli). Tli»isaccutate;{ipr£Himthed^afterthe'fhkhanewmooaupiofhe 
new moon there dfaipw tweB^-ainedayai,re*entaeB of whieh are required Mr the OHuHi 
and twelve fiiw tile aoeSlIad wjuwad. The rosultof this srtaagciuent is that the real celebration, 
as dWwfuidwd Mm aH intwdmstoiy iMmaomesw heginB togetlmr with flm ‘resting of flie sum’ 
before hhsiatte OB his parageess towards timncMh^ The text tims demty iudieutes tint what 
is to he aimed at is tim ooinoaeiire of the Iwgknniqc of the yetrrecrifico with tim winter 




BqH% dsre fo the metira wUek delsrmfrmd the asoond altenatirealloiwed — waaxt 
rellireappmm,prefis«md~l7tiwAr^^ IMjpufimHqwmsfo tohaginoBod^allMihe 
iwwi^td 0hti8ni, 4ewtkreemo^ laM tiwm on tim fe* aUsreutiw^ he c au s e tteu tim 
■ms* advauMd ami agre wi hle. Om days trehmgB^uBd tha wwfar more pls a smt to 
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The impression which the coupling of the two alternative beginnings thus leaves on onr 
mind is that the original intention and practice of the Kanshitakins was to begin their yeny* 
sacrifice on the day of the wintet solstice, thus following the snn in its npward coarse wkh the 
first six sacrificial months, and again in its downward coarse with the latter six months. Bat 
gradually the sacrifice, as it happens in such cases, became more and more forma! j the old 
beginning was no longer insisted npon, and a new one, more convenient in several respects, was 
substituted. But there is nothing to indicate that the two beginnings allowed are connected 
with beginnings of the civil year recognised at different penods. Some sacrificers preferred 
the solstitial beginining, some the vernal one ; that is all. It may be added (which point has 
likewise been referred to by Prof. Weber already) that the corresponding "SratUa-Sitra^ the 
one by Saukhiyana, mentions only the solstitial term which thus seems to have finally prevail- 
ed in the practice of the Eanshftakins. 

The passage quoted from the jErasu7/lfoh^Hr4ilmcEaff,however,ha8afnrtheriiaportance, in so 
far as containing a definite statement concerning the relation of the Innar calendar of the time 
to the solar year. It says that the winter-solstice coincides with the new moon of 
M%ha, fL e., as we have explained adxyve;, with the new moon preceding full moon in Maghfis. 
We here are on well-known ground ; for that the winter-solstice takes place at the begin- 
ning of the white half of Magha (or the end of the amoiwpfi of Panaha) is the well known 
doctrine, so often discussed, of the Jy6ti$hi FSMmja* 

From this there immediately follows that the winter-solstice itself is in Bravishfhls, etc., 
etc.: in faetthe whede system of the Viddm^ 0 m And wo ihiis must finally cmiclnde that 

the KamkttM-JMJmoMa itself — unless it be assnmed to record observatioiis made at an 
earlier time — belongs to the period when the wiater-solsticse was snppo^scd to bo in 
Sravishfhas. 

Having thns seen that the data which tSieXaiisMtald*Brfiliiii^ 
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the direct statement of the Faushitakins that the winter solstice happens on new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghas ; we, therefore, may at any rate, attempt to account on other grounds 
for the statement that Pbalguni-fnllmoon is the beginning of the year* Now, it is, of course, 
at ouce clear that, in the SrdJmana period, full moon in Phalguni conld not hare coincided with 
the vernal equinox. We, moreover, must, apart from this particular case, disabuse our minds 
of the notion of the equinoxes — vernal ot autumnal — having been of any importance for the 
Hindus previous to the time when the influence of Greek astronomy began to make itself felt. 
It is, in the flrst place, a fact that the equinoxes naturally do nht attract attention -in the same 
way as the solstices do. At the equinoxes the motion of the sun — « towards the north or 
the south — undeigoes no noticeable change ; the fact that the snn then rises true east is not 
easily remarked, nor the fact that day and night are of just the same length. The solstices on 
the other hand attract attention because they are the periods of greatest deviation from the 
normal state ; the sun then stands highest or lowest ; the days are longest or shortest ; the 
shadows are shortest or longest ; the sun turns towards the shuth or the north. I need not further 
dwell on these obvious distinctions; but I must refer to a further and more important point, 
vis.f that, in India, the vernal equinox at any rate does not in any way mark an important point 
in the revolution of the seasons (about which farther on). It is in agreement with all this that 
the equinoxes or anything connected with them are nowhere in Vedic literature referred to» 
cither directly or indirectly. What may be the meaning of the fact that the oldest list of the 
Ifakshatras begin with Kiittikas we shall consider later on. If, therefore, some ref erence to the 
beginning of the year made in Vedic literature should not immediately and obviously connect 
itself with the solstices, we have no valid reason to think in the next place of the equinoxes, 
but must look out for some other likely point from which the year might have commenced. 


Now, what here immediately offers itself to our attention is the old subdivision of the year 
into three seasons, which is in several places directly acknowledged, and moreover pre-supposcd 
by the so-called chdtu7Tn4syet*BBcri&(stB. Professor Jacobies second paper is specially devoted to a 
refutation of the view, admitted by him as not unlikely d priori^ that the beginning of the 
oldest Indian years coincided with the beginnings of those four*moiithly periods rather tb^n 
with the equinoxes* I do not, however, agree with his conclusions on this point. He starts 
with the observation that when attempting to assign the beginnings of the four>months' 
periods to the proper places in. the solar year we must take for our point of depai^ture 
the beginning of the rainy season, which alone is sharply marked, while it would be difficult 
to say exactly when either the ©old or warm season begins. And as the rains commence 
about the summer- solstice, the beginning of the cold season must be placed, he says, 
about a month ^ter the autumnal equinox, and that of the warm season about two months 
after the winter solstice.— Now, these remarks are doubtless true in so far as they point 
to the zamj season as the best defined period in the Indian, year. They, however, err, I am 
inclined to think, in the actual allofcment of the months to the tlirec seasons, A division 
which, on the basis of three diffapeut seasons^ dis^ngpiishes three four-monthly periods can never 
be quite aceuxate, because the rainy season occupies less than four numtlis, strictly speaking not 
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much more than three months. If, therefore, the principle of four-monthly divisions U !0 
adhered to — as it actually was — a compromise has to ba arrived at, in so far as either 
weeks previous to the beginning of the rains, or some weeks after the cessation of the havt' 

to be comprised within the rainy season. Now, nobody acquainted with the seasons of Northezii 
India will in this case hesitate to make his choice. If four memtha must go to the rainy 
they can only be June to September,® or, perhaps better, end of first week, or first third, of J u se 
to end of first week, or first third, of October; not July to October, nor even the period izcm 
summer-solstice to twentieth October. The reason of this is that with the beginning of Octcb<fr 
the rains are as a rale completely over ; while on the other hand showers of rain, mo?'e or iesB 
heavy in different districts, often fall even in the earHer pert of June — let ns say from a fort- 
night before the summer solstice. The four*mo%thl^ rainy season therefore begins about the 
seventh or tenth of June and terminates about the seventh or tenth of October. The con- 
sequences to be drawn from this, with regard to the two other four-monthly periods, also agree 
perfectly well with the real state of things. In the earlier part of February the increase of 
warmth is already very perceptible ; the true cold swon is over. And early in October, when 
the rains have stopped and the atmosphere is no longer saturated with vapour, a refreshing 
coolness sets in, specially remarkable in the mornings and evenings> which quite jnstifies ns in 
viewing that time as the beginning of the cool season. 


What then, we have next to ask, have the Brdhmanaf to say on that point? — “ Of the 
sacrifices called chdturmdsya, which mark the beginning of the seasons — they are called 
mnkhdni in the ISatapatha — the first one, called oaihaddva, has to be performed either on the 
Phalguni Paur^masi or on the Chaitri; the second one, the so-called varunifpraghdads, on the 
Ashadhioron the Sravaiji ; the third one, called anhamSilhas^ on the K^tiki or the AgrahUyani- 
The texts always mention the vaihadiva first, which means that in the Br&kinma period the 
prevailing opinion was that the year begins with the warm season. Now, what the position of 
the Phalguni-fullmoon in the solar year is, we learn from the Kau$hUaln-Brihman€^ which tells 
us that the winter solstice coincides with new moon preceding the Maghi full moon. Full moon 
in Phalguni thus takes place one and a half month after the winter solstice, u about the end 
of the firat week in February, and this, as we have seen, is a period which may not unsuitably be 
looked upon as the beginning of the warm season. We now Mly understand why the 
Phdlgunl-fallmoon is called the month of the year ; it marks the beginning of that 
four-monthly division of the year, which is generally considered the first^one. And we 
further observe the full agreement between the statements about the Phalguns-fullmoon, and 
what the texts say in so many places about spring being the first season, the mouth of the 
reasons, a. s. o. For spring constitutes the former half of the four-monthly wax-m season. The 
beginning of the spring of the Brdhnanas is thus in no way connected with the vernal equinox, 
but rather takes place one and half month before it.^ 

If, with these conclusions in view, we now return to the rules given by the 
Bauihitd and the Tdndya Brdhmam about the beginning of the gavdm^yam, we shall find 
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them perfectly perspicuous and coherent. I do not now discuss in detail the beginning on 
the elihhiakd, and remark only that, if the chdshtakd is — as the commentators say — the 
eighth day after full moon in Magha, the beginning of the sacrifiee on that day is I'ightly 
objected to as falling within the season which is tlie ‘end’ of the year; for it falls within 
the last month before Phalguiii-fullmoon, which marks the beginning of the new year. The 
TdndycL farther rightly objects to it that the water is then unpleasantly cold for bathing. 
That, as Prof. Jacobi remarks, this objection could not be raised by those w'ho take the 
Phalguni-fallntoon for their beginning, because within the 24 days between the ehushtuht and 
Phalguni-f all moon the water does not become sensibly warmer, I cannot admit. Just at that 
season the difference would be -a very perceptible one; and the whole question loses in import- 
ance, owing to the fact that after ail the Phalganl-fullmoon is immediately afterwards itself 
rejected in favour of the Obaitrf-fullmoon. The texts next both mention the Phalgani-fullmoon 
as the proper day for beginning the sacrifice, because it is the ‘month * of the year. This is in 
order as we have explained above. Equally justified is the rejection of this alternative for the 
reason that it involves the falling of the pts^wva^day within the cloudy season. For from 
those who begin the d kshd on about the 7th of February, the ^Uhumi falls end of August, 
within the rainy season. Equally intelligible is then the third alternative, which decides for 
Chaitii-fnllmoon, For those who begin the dikshd on that term, celebrate the vlshuvat-diSkj at 
the end of September, when the rains are over. Nor is there any objection to the Taiitinya 
tiauihitd speaking of the Chaitri-fullmoon as an alternative beginning of the year. For, as we 
have seen, the Phalguni-fnllmoon stands just on the confines of the cold season and spring, 
and it, therefore, is quite intelligible that some should prefer as the beginning of the year the 
fii-st fttllmoon which falls within spring, and cannot bo claimed by the cold season also, e., the 
Chaitri-fullmoon. And again, we clearly see why the Tdndijay in order to escape the somewhat 
awkard admission that two consecutive full moons ai^e both called the month of the year, prefers 
to call the earlier full moon the mouthy and the later one the eye of the year. — To the fourth 
alternative, according to which the d\hshd begins ‘ four days before full moon/ we shall return 
further on. 

The same reasons, w^hich induce the Brdhmanas to mention the Phalgnni and the Chaitri as 
optional beginnings of the gamm^ayatia, account for the differences in the terms assigned for 
the chdturmdsya sacrifices. The Brdhmanae and some sutras prescribe the Phillgnni, Ashiidhi and 
Kartiki full moons, u e., they adhere to the strict beginnings of the three fundamental seasons ; 
other sdtrae admit as alternatives the Chaitri, "Sravaqi and AgralKlyani full moons, u e., they allow 
the sacrifices to take place, not exactly at the beginning of each season, but in its earlier part 
when it has well established itself. And here we must not forget to take into account a fur- 
ther ciroumatanco, which most likely has had its share in leading to the esfcablishment of alter- 
native beginnings. As the lunar months lag behind the seasons, the Phalguiii-fullmoon, which 
in one year may coincide with, let us say, the 7th of Fehrhary, will fall in the next year about 
twelve days earlier, and again twelve days earlier in the third yeai* j so that by that time it will be 
twenty-four days less remote from the winter solstice than at first. Any farther displacement will, 
of course, be stopped by the insertion of an intercalary month at, let us say, with the Jyotisha 
gay the middle of the third year, which will restore the disturbed harmony between lunar and 
solar time. Bot it is clear that those who wished their vaisoadSoa sacrifice in the third year to 
coincide with the actual beginning of spring would give the preference to chaiiti paurnamdsi 

over pMlgmtii; and that there was some excuse for doing so in the second year already, con- 
sidering that even in the normaJ year the Phliguni-fullmoon lay nght on the confines of the 
cold season. Displacements of the kind described may also account for the fact that 
acoogfding to some authorities the m^mddea sacrifice might be offered as late as Vaisakhi- 
fullpoonv 

Inorderto^mplete the discufision of the passages from the Tattiir^ya Satkkitd and the Tan- 

Srdhm«n<iy it remains io enquire into the meaning of the first apd the last terms mentioned, wa., 
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the eJcushtahd&TLd. the ‘foarth day before fall nicon.’ The eJaUhtuhd the CMmnicntat''^r*3 
to be the eighth day of the dark half of Magha, i. e., the eighth day after fii!i rntj* ?: 
the months being counted as beginning with the light half, Profe-^sor Jacobi thinks that this 
term was advocated by those who wished to perform all intrcdactory Hies before the Pi;a!g'i;nl- 
fullmoon day, so that the real sacrifice could begin on the latter, the true beginning of new 
year. But, as he himself points oat, the introductory rites require twentj-fiair dnys, while the 
time from the eighth of the dark half of Maglia up to Pluilgum-ful'moon coriiprhes twenty-two 
days only. Moreover, the designation of the ekdshtM as the * wife of the year' in dilTereiit 
places and the fact of certain special rites being connected with it, seem to irHlieate that the 
ehdslitahd had quite an independent importance of its own : was, in fact, specially connected 
with the beginning of the new, or end of the old, year. If the year is viewed as beginning 
with Phalgnni-fullmoon, the light half of Phiilguna, although really preceding the new year* 
might yet be viewed to belong to the new year, just because it is the light waring half of 
the month, and in that case the ehdshtiikd, as marking the last quarter of the last waning 
half of the old year might not inappropriately be viewed as representing the end of the old year. 
It might, in fact, be viewed so also, if the months ai*e reckoned from full moon to full moon, in which 
case the whole of Phruguua, t. e., the mouth preceding Phalgunl-fullmoon, would belong to the old 
year. Another possibility may also be mentioned. If, os said Just now, the months are counted 
from full moon to full moon, the dark half of Maghaisnot that half which follows Maghi-fnllmoon, 
but rather that which follows Paushi-fullmoon, and in that case the eighth day of the dark half 
of MAgha would precede the solstice coinciding — as in the Kmtahitald X^rdhmai^ and the Jyniiska 
Veddhga — with the new moon preceding Mjighi-fullmoon. The ehMtukd would then be th<; 
last quarter preceding the winter solstice, and as such represent the end of that form of the* jear, 
which is reckoned from winter solstice to winter solstice. In that case the beginning of the 
gavdm-nywia with the ekdshfakd, according to the Taittirya i^cfhhitd and the Tundya, would 
be analogous to the beginning on the amdvasyd of Taisha or Milglia, t. e., in both cases we 
should have to do with a beginning connected in some way with the winter solstice. — As to 
this latter explanation I, however, must remark that it is contradicted by those «Suira texts, 
which define the eMshtakd, not merely as the eighth of the dark half of Magha, but more 
definitely as the eighth day after Maghi-fullmoon. 

Howsoever this may be, in either case the objections raised in the Tmit. and the 

rdndya against the eHsA/aH-term are quite intelligible. The ekdah taka falls within the 
season of the year, whether that last sesson be the one preceding the Pbalguni-fnllmoofi, 
or the one preceding the winter solstice; hence the ‘ aniandtndndv ritu^ of the texts. In 
each case we have to do with the cold season, which is drtia, distressed or injured, Aitd 
if the rather indefinite terms *vyasta* and ^ vicJickhina^ should, as the commentators say, 
refer to the turn of the year connected with the winter solstice, this also would agree 
with the above explanations, because the eMsktaM falls within Magha, which is the month of 
the winter solstice. 

The last term mentioned in the Taitt and Tdndya has, as Prof. Tilak points out, become the 
subject of a Mimmisd discussion, since the texts do not indicate directly which full moon is the 
one, four days before which the diksM has to begin. The point is of no great importance for 
us here, as in the case of either possible decision the term does not greatly differ from one of 
the three others. If we, with the MMms(^a$, decide for the M%hi-fnHinoon, we have a 
beginning of the year in the same month as the ekdsktuM (or at any rate separated from the 
latter by twelve days only); if, on the other hand, wo decide for Chaitrt-fullmoon, the term 
nearly coincides with the third terra. I, however, must say that the Mtmdmi view appears to 
me in this case quite untenable. For the soundness of ilimmhsd decisions in general I have 
the greatest inspect, and it, moreover, is highly probable that in many cases the 
verdict must not be judged on its own merits only, but also as representing an old tradition; 
the M jfidiiisaka knew beforehand what the outcome of his argumentation was to be. lS«t. 
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in the present case, the context of the two passages really admits of no other interpretation 
than that in faronr of Chaitra-fullmoon. The text first states the ekdshtakd and Phalguni 
alternatives and rejects them both on acconnt of certain shortcomings; then states the 
Chitra-altemative and adds expressly ‘in this there is no fault/ When, therefore, it after that 
goes on ‘let them consecrate themselves four days before the full moon ’ that full moon can only 
be the Chsitri-fullmoon just accepted, which term is now, for certain liturgical reasons, slightly 
modified. The tkadiaM, mentioned afterwards, is then not the ekdshjalcd of Magha men- 
tioned first, but one of the eMskfahds following on Chaitri-fulimoon. Kone of the reasons 

for ihe Miighi- alternative is more than ingenious. That the <S«ira-writer LaugaksLin (quoted 
by Prof. Tilak) accepts that alternative, only shews that, in making up his mind in this 
doubtful case, he was guided by considerations, similar to those which determined the decision 
of Jaimini. That, however, Jamini’s Fnrvapaksha was actually the siddkdnta of other 
authorities, appears from a passage in Apastamba s iirauta Sutra, where the terms for the 
beginning of the gavdm-ayana are discussed. We there read ‘they are to consecrate them- 
selves four days before full-moon ; before the full moon of Magha, so Aimarathya thinks; before 
the full moon of Ghaitra, so Alekhana thinks.’ 

Having tlms shewn thatthe Taittiriya and Tfttujya passages about the beginning terms 
of the gavAm-ayana can he explained quite satisfactorily and coherently, if viewed as re- 
ferring to the time when the winter solstice had the position assigned to it in the Hanshi- 
takl Br ft h m apa and the Jy6tisha Vdddnga, we now turn to the other principal arguments by 
which Profs, Tilak and Jacobi undertake to support their views of a Vedic wintei* solstice 
(‘oinciding with Phalguni-fullmoon . We first consider the fact — referred to by Jacobi and 
discussed at length by Tilak— that the month commonly known as Margablrsha, one of 
the autumn months, is also called Agrahftyana, which word can only mean ‘ beginning 
the year.’ Now this, it is argued, confirms the hypothesis of a Vedic summer solstice 
in Uttara Phalguni j for when the solstice had that position, the vernal equinox was 
in Mrigaaras, and hence the moon was full in thunakshatra at the time of the autumnal 
equinox, in the month Mfii'gasirsha. Hence those. Prof. Jacobi says, w^ho began their 
year with the antnmnal equinox, could apply to Margasirsha the term * Agrahayana,’ 

* l^inning the year/ Professor Tilak proceeds somewhat differently. He does not explain 
‘ Agrahiyana ’ as meaning the month beginning the year ; but rather as the month in 
which the moon is full in the nakskatra ‘ Agrahayana,’ u the nakshatra Afrigasiras, which 
was called ‘ beginning the year,’ at the time when it marked the vernal equinox. So 
far as Profs. Jacobi and Tilak differ in their explanations, I agi'ee with the former. 
yiThat — apart from the view I shall set forth immediately as to the true cause of the name 
Agrah&yaoa being appHed to Mlrgaslrsha— is decisive in this case is, firstly that Alargaarsha is 
aotaallj referred to as the first of the months ; and secondly that Agrahayani is explained 
by all the Hindu authorities as meaning ‘the first night of the year/ Against their 
authority Tilak's learned grammatical discussion is of no avail. Moreover, ‘ AgrahSyana,’ as a 
name of the Mpgatos, is nowhei'e in Sanskrit literature actually met with. 

But that, in order to account for words, such as dgrahayana and dgrahayan% as denoting the 
MIrgashraha month and its full moon night we need not accept either Prof. Jacobi’s or 
TiUk’s explanation, can be easily seen. The beginning of the year with Margasirsha belongs 
ho those who, wishing to have a aaraJ-year — as Prof. Jacobi calls it, looked on Cbaitrt- 
follmoon aa beginning the warm season j those in fact who celebrated their third ckdturmdsyd 
on Mligaitrsha (see above). That a beginning of the y ear at the time when the rainy season is 
over was in certain circles a popular one, appears ftom the fact that a year commencing with 
Kirttika was generally used by astronomers in later times. This Kfirttika year might 
possibly have originated in an early period already, marking the commencement of the 
amd-year for those who began their warm season with Phalguni ; there, however, are, as for 
as known to me, no reaUy old traces of it, and ii^ th^^fore, is more likely that it was introduced 
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when with the gen^ reform of astronomy, the equinoxes came to betaken into con- 
sideration, and Karttika was found to coincide with the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi’s 
re^rk, that the™ is no likelihood of the year erer having begun lith the last season, “ n^ 
I thmi. of “«ch force. The general later use of the Kirttika year shews that a beginning 

^ four-monthly sernmna only, and at the same time 

preferred C^tn as the commencement of the warm time, there was no choice but to begin 
their iH^plnvial season with Margaslrsha. In general it may be said that the time after the 
raiM, when the sky cleare itself from clouds, the atmosphere from vapour, andau invigorating 
coolness be^ to prevad, is a by no means inappropriate beginning for the Indian year. - 

Compare ^ what Prof. Weber says (p, 333) as to the Northern Buddhists generall, 
begiiming their year wiih the winter-season. 


I to thBottier argmneiite adduced by Erol Jacobi to strmgth^^ 

those conclusions of his which we have so far considered. His first paper begins with an 
attempt^ shew that we meet in the Veda with traces of Phalgnni once having been rect^niscd 
as marKng the summer solstice (with which wonld agree the conclasion above of 

the winter solstice coinciding with Phalguni-fnllmooii). He at first addnees the passage 
mgveda 8am&. VIL l0-% 9, in order to prove in general that the Smkkilds already znen^^a 
beginning of the year with the rainy season, the conunencement of which coincides with Ihe 

summer sol^ice. That the year — later, as Prof. Jacobi poinis out, called parska orahdm 

Imve sometimes been viewed as beginnmg with the rainy season is a prum by no means nn^ 

likely; there is, in fact, no reason why any of the three great seasons should not^ from certain 

points of view', have been looked upon as the firsts and the beginning of the is certainly 

the most striking of the seasonal phenomena of the year* That tbe passage SaAk* 

VIL 103, 9, however, cannot be used for proving that the twelfth month of the ywocenrs 
about the lame of the beginning of the rains has been already remarked — md in my opinioa 
with full justice — by Prof. A. Weber {Vedueke JBeiirmgef 189^ 3®), Prof. 

E. Windish (Z. 2?. if. G. Yol. 48, page 856); for ^dvddaiasya* in that verse certainly the 

year (jamtvatsara) — mentioned immediately afterwards — which consists of twelve mmsthg. 

Prefessor Jocobi next explains the well known passage in the Siryd-gAhta {E. 8. X. 85, 18) 
as directly teaching that the summer solstice once tock place in Phalguid. Against this 
eonclnsion also Prof. A. Weber has already entered a protest (Pedf* BeU. p. 33); not, 
however, on the grounds on which I disagree with Prof. Jacobs. 1, for my part, have no 
doubt that * ayhdm hmiyanU gdm^rjunyoh pmry means ‘the cows axe killed (when 

the moon is) in Maghas; the marriage procession goes round (when the moon is) in Fha%nttt’ 
L e., the preparatory ceremonies take place in the last month oi the <dd year, in about the 

time of the winter solstice ; the wedding itself takes place when the moon is full in Phaigntii, 
r. at the beginning of the new year (the Phalgiijd<'fnlliiioon, as expkined above, 
the beginning of spnng).^ Wherever, in the Brdknaaiyu and SMrma^ something is simply said 
to take place in a certain mk$hdra^ the time meant is when the moon is either lull in, or eke 
simply in conjunction with, that nakshaim^ 


Professor Jacobi next refers to the different dates given in the GfiiyghHknu for begin* 
niflg of the study of the FAla. This is genmally connected with the begimtxng of the lainy 
season. Now, one Gfikya^tra specifies; as the appropriate dates* the fnlLmoon ^ &kvapa, and 
another — with which moreover a statement in the agrees — the full-moon of 

Bbhirapada. These two determinations Prof. Jacobi ggpfotm to have been made at the thnes 
when the summer solstice^ which marks the beginnix^ of the xaxny season, eoineided with 
full moon in ^vaQa and Bhadrapadt, respectivdj, t. about 2,009 and 4000 R C. The 
latter detmrxninatiou would thus belong to the same period when the summer sokilee was 

— — — — — — I ' ii ■■ I I II .......I. 

• An vAerpgAaJtm vhtiiallv idestkal pUk the am pfm whom hwa ahmtr hotm p ro uewd liy JM. Max 
KaBer, Frekee to YiA IV. ofjfche kfii* 
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ohserred to take place in Phalguni. Bat these conclusions, if not supported by ample 
collateral evidence, are altogether precarious. With regard to the rule that study is to begin at 
^ravana full moon, I remark that that full moon marks the beginning of the rainy season, for 
those who reckoned their first four-monthly period from Chaitri-fulimoon. And that the 
members of certain schools began their studies another month later, may have been dne to local 
causes connected with the climate of the place, or other circumstances which we cannot now 
ascertain. I certainly can see no sufficient reason for seeing in this isolated rule of some 
frnh}fii-suiras a reminiscence of a period as remote as 4000 B. 0., and would rather have 
recourse to any explanation than this. 

When remarking, above, that in Vedic literature the equinoxes are never mentioned 
and that hence in our chronological speculations we are not warranted in referring to 
them as probable starting points of the Vedic year, I said that I should revert later on to 
The fact of Krittikas heading the oldest lists of the naksJialras, This fact has, it is well 
known, been generally understood to imply a recognition of the vern^ equinox once having 
lain in Kidttikfts. I, however, must state that for my part I have never been able to see 
anything like a valid reason for this conclusion. What has led to its universal adoption is, of 
couree, theinvoiunl^ comparison of the older lists beginning with Krittikas with the later ones 
beginning with Asvint. That Asvim was made to head the series is doubtless due to the fact that, 
at the time when the system of Indian astronomy was cast into its modern shape, the beginning of 
Asvin! coincided with the vernal equinox. But the importance then attached to a beginning 
with the vernal equinox was entirely due to foreign, Greek, inflnence, and the inference that, 
because the new list takes its departure from the equinox, the old one did so likewise is, if in a 
eertaiQ sense natural, yet without any sound foundation. Longitudes — or what may be 
considered as equivalent of longitudes — were, as far as our information goes, measured in 
pTO-Hellenic period of Indian astronomy from the points of the solstices only j whether from 
the winter solstice, as in the Jyotisha Ved^kga, or from the summer-solstice, as in the Surya* 
VrajnapH of the Jainas. And further, we have seen above that, in the period of the Brdhmanas 
at any rate, the equinoxes appear not to have been considered at all in connection with the 

seasons; the spring of the Brdhmanas begins midway between the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox. 


^ofwor Tilak indeed, in his second chapter, argues that there are distinct traces of the 
old^t Indian year having been one beginning with the vernal equinox. His first argument is 
that the tern * nuhuvai ’ means originally ‘ the day when night and day ai-e equal that hence the 
central mshmat-dAj of the year-sacrifices, such as the gavdm-ayana, must have been one of the 
equinoxe^ ^d hence the sacrifice must have begun at the other equinox : whence we may con- 
Tilak’ ^ f ®<!^x viewed as the beginning of the year. But there is no authority for 
i ^ vUhuvat, which rather seems to mean ‘ that which belongs 

that this Mutra! day yas originally meant to coincide -mth the summer solstice • wHle 
f ’ the beginniBg of &e sacrifice bad been moTed forward to the begiai^g of 

guage of astronomy, the term came to denote the equinoctial day. 

between the solstices ’• * ’ ^ intervening 

bnt the tenas darinw Lwi. .i.^ terms have hitherto been nnderstood exelnsively), 

intervening beta^ ibo « J°*»’^8**»e“<>rtl«or8onth' wppectively, f. the terJi 

«q«ater. These latter ml is ei*«r to the north or to the scnih of the 

mHtndit. Itisifc • fia 1 . **^*^^^ perhaps be ass^ned to the two words on etymological 

ta. „ th. .w. fc™ tt. dd.., 
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uttarayana^na.ila'kihimyana actually denote nothing bat the periods; rJr.na- ^UrAt the Fan 
proceeds either northwards or southwards. The passaireH rjaoted by Prof. Tdak fiom the 
couple the nttard^jana with the light half of the month, the ilaks Ainu y ana with its 
dark half, for the obvious reason that, as in the light half the light of the incmnsts 
until It reaches a maximum, and decreases in the dark half until a miiiimum h arrived ut, so 
in the the sun daily rises higher, gains in heat and might, and finally attains hh 

highest place and heat, while in the dahAimyam the opposite process h fiassed thiiratrli. 
The identification of- the uttardyana and dahMtjdyana with the deiayuna and jitrnjdHc of tr.e 
Samkxtds has nothing to rest on. Nor can the passage of the ^Sataj^atha Bruh^am, which allots 
to the gods the seasons Spring, Snmraerand Rains, and to the fathers the three i-emaining seiisons, 
and after that says that the sun is among the gods when he turns to the north, and among the 
fathei-s when he turns to the south, be used to prove the identity of the uttardyana with the 
period from vernal equinox to autumnal equinox; and of the dahMmtyana with the’ remaining 
part of the year. For in the first place the spring of the Brnkmanas Ixjgins, as we have seen, 
not with the vernal equinox, but at the point lying midway between winter solstice and equinox. 
And in the second place an explanation, which might possibly be applied to the term uttardyana, 
VIZ., that it denotes the time when the sun is moving in the northern region, not the 

north, really becomes altogether impossible when we have to do with expressions, like 
doaHtale; which clearly refer to the sun as * turning’ or ‘returning’ northwards. The sun 
‘ turns or ‘returns’ only at the solstice, not at the equinoxes. The two clauses of the "Batapatha 
passage do not fully agree, because they really refer to two different ways of subdividing the 
year. The ayanas are reckoned from the solstices ; the seasons from the point lying midway 
between winter solstice and vernal equinox. If, therefore, the intention was to assign to the 
gods as well as to the fathers three entire seasons — without cutting up two seasons into halves 
— the allotment of a small part of the dcihsltindyana to the gods and a small part of the 
uttardyana to the fathers could not be avoided* 

As thus there is no trace of a year reckoned from the equinox in the Brdhmana period, 
there hardly seems a good reason for connecting the position of KrittiHs at the head of the 
old lists of the nahskatras with the venial equinox. According to the system of the Brdh* 
manas — which, as We have seen, is reflected iu the JyotUka VSddhga — the vernal equinox 
falls at 10® of Bharant, u e., close to Krittikas, and the latter constellation might, therefore, oven 
then have been viewed as roughly marking the equinox. ^But, as the latter point or day is mani- 
festly of no importance in the order of the year recognised in the Brdhmanag, I, for my part, am 
unwilling to accept this interpretation of the position of Kritiikas. li^ is, of course, not impos- 
sible that the old lists of the nakshatras may really come down from the time when Krittikas 
marked the place of the vernal equinox, not only approximately, but aocurately, u e,, about 2300 
B. 0. Only we must clearly realize that, in that case, astronomical views must be supposed 
to have prevailed at that time;, which greatly differed from those of the Br^Amn^-penod ; i. e., 
that people then must hare looked on the vernal equinox as really marking the beginnmg of 
the year. That this was so is not impossible; but it has to be kept in view that it is an 
hypothesis not directly countenanced by anything in Vedic literature. And, as may be 
repeated here, the fact, that the leading asterism of later times, ewf., Aivmi, owed its position 
to its connexion with the equinox, proves, in no way, that the ancient position of Kjittik^ was 
due to an analogous cause. 

We thus arrive at the final eonclnsion that none of the astronomical data which so 
far have been traced in Vedic iiteratnre in any way compel, or even, warrant ns, to go 
back higher than the time when, as the Jydtisha Vddkhga explicitly states, the winter- 
so^tice took place in ^ravishth&s. To the decision of the question at whsa exact period that 
coincidence ^iceurred I have not for the present aay^iing to add* The diSenlties besetting this 
problem have, on different occasions, been fully and eonvinoingly stated by the late Prof. 
Whitney, who arrived at the eonclnsion that, if all sources of possible error are takm into Joint 
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ci^r.ai *ii thoii^ftnd jpifirs would not bo too long’ a period to cover all tLe uncertainties 

involved/® He, with fall justice I think, lays special stress on the fact that there is absolutely 
no proof of the old boundary \lvie^oit\ienal8hatra8 having been the same as those acknowledged 
in later Hindu astronomy, and of the insignificant star, f Piscium, having from, the beginning 
marked the eastern limit of Revati and that hence in all our backward calculations we 
Lave no reliable point to start from. Where on the ecliptic is the beginning of Sravishthas, 
iu wiiich, according to the Viddiigeiy the stin is w'hen turning towards the north ? The 
constellation Bravishthas has a considerable northern latitude, and the sun, therefore, can never 
actually be in the consellation, nor can the heliacal rising of the constellation indicate the place 
of the mn in the ecliptic to those who do not possess a very advanced astronomical and 
mathematical knowledge. The Jyotisha Vedd^a (v. 6) says that the ijtiga begins when 
sun and moon ascend the sky together with Sravishthas ; which certainly seems to mean that 
the sun at tlie beginning of the yuga rises together with the constellation Sravishthas: 
analogously Gb^rga — as quoted by Somakara — teaches that the nitaruyatia begins when 
sun and moon rise together with Sravishth^ At the same time those two authorities 
clearly mean to say that, at the beginniug of the yuga^ the sun is at the beginning of 
tltat subdivision of his path, which is called Sravishthas after the constellation 
That when the snn is 'at the first point of that subdivision it does not rise together wdth 
the constellation — owing to the northern latitude of the latter — they are evidently qnite nn- 
a ware of. Where, under these circumstances, is the fixed point which we require to star 
from in our calcolatious ? Professor B. G. Tiiak (in his third chapter) contends that it is more 
natuial to suppose that in the earliest days of civilization the motions of the sun and the moon 
were determined with reference.to known fixed stars, rather than to artificial subdivisions of 
the zodiac* This is no doubt true ; but in Indian literature there appears to be from the 
Terj beginning a most confusing mixing up of constellations and divisions of ecliptic 
Artificial i^siemar like that represented by the Jyotuha Viddiga, appear to have been esiab 
lished very early: 1 have no doubt that at the time, when the author of the 19th book of the 
KauihUahi Brihmam could say that the snn always turns towards the north on the new 
moon of M%ha, there already existed a fully worked out calendaric scheme, most probably 
very similar to that of the VSddnga^ It appears probable that such a scheme, was known at 
the time already when the months first received their names from the ndkskatras in which the 
moon was fulh We must here clearly distinguish between minuteness and accuracy of astro> 
nomieal observation on the one band, and of arithmetical calculation on the other haniL The 
former cannot he presupposed for an early period — th^, in fact, never existed in India ; hut 
there stands nothing in the way ,of our admitting that the Hindus at a very early period 
already were capable of devising a, purely theoretica], subdivision of the sun’s and moon’s path 
into twenty-seven eqnal parts, and accurately caknlating the places occupied in those parts 
the two* heavenly bodies in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid reason, in 
fact, to ebny that what is actually done in the Jyoii$ka VSddnga and the Sdrya Frajmpti of 
the Jainas could be dmie at a much earlier period already. Each artificial scheme of that type, 
of coume, requires, at least, one observatimi which provides a starting point for all ealculations ; 
such as *ihe place of the winter solstice in the Vidikga and of the summer solstice in the 
Sdrya FrajmpiL But what that original ohservaHon really was in each case is a matter of 
doubt. The system of the jfyoiidka Vilikgaf e. is probably based on some observation 
however imj^feetly made, of the place of the winter solstice ; but it is, at any rate^ not 
impossible something else was originally observed, e. p., the place of the summer solstice 
and that the corresponding winter solstice was thence calculated according to the general 
principles of the system. 


• Whlfeow* tbe XM$uir2:i>diae, p. SSA 

» Compare on ikia pc^i ibe iutiodiuitimi to my aad P4 -- Sudhlkim Bvivedi’s Editkm of the PafUJimtWMtaiH, * 
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I wish to add a few words regtirdir*^ a question repeatedly touched upon j:; Pr f. 
book, and naturally presenting itself in the course of all enquiries into ancient Hindu astro- 
nomy and chronology, viz,, the question of what accuracy of obaarration the early Hindus 
may be supposed to have been capable* That obsenration was at no period a strong point 
of Hindu astronomers is at present disputed by nobody ; we need only raraember that even after 
the Hiinius had reached a comparatively high stage of theoretical astronomical knowledge and 
probably cultivated systematic observation to some degree, they yet appreciated its importance 
so imperfectly as to leave no direct record of what they did r astronomers tacitly corrected the 
astronomical elements they had received from their predecessoi’s, bat did not state what the 
observations were that appeared to call for those corrections. And how imperfect the observations 
were by which they attempted to define the longitudes of the junction-stars of the nakihatrast 
clearly appears from the i*esults, as stated in the Siddhdntai. As regards the older period, 
anterior to that of the Siddhdnias, it is very difficult to admit anything like even approximative 
correctness of observation. We may here limit our reflections to the only class of observation 
which, as far as we can judge, was then actually practised to some extent, e., that of tbe places 
of the solstices. If we wdsh to ascertain the place in tlie ecliptic at which the sun is at the 
winter solstice, or, to pnt the problem in a less abstract way, the star or constellation in or near 
which the sun is at that time, w'e, of course, must first ascertain on what day the winter solstice 


takes place. Now, this may be done either by observing on what day tbe sun rises and sets 
furthest to the sonth ; or else by observing on wliat day the shadow cast by some pole or 
gnomon at noon is longest. Both these observations, however, have their difficulties, and 
anything like an even approximately accurate result can be arrived at only by the observations 
being repeated for a number of years. This, of course, if done with method and perseverance, 
wdll gradually lead to an approximately correct evaluation of the length of tbe year; which in 
ibis v/ay will be found to consist of about 365 days. Observations continued for a number of 
years — Biot considers that a period of twenty years would have amply sufficed for the purpose 
will shew that 365 days are not sufficient to bring back the phenomena of the shortest shadow as 
noon and the greatest southern amplitude of the son, and will teach that another quarter of a 


day has to be added to the length of the year. 

What here immediately concerns us is the recognition of the fact that anything, like a 
fairly aeonrate fixation of the sun’s place among the stars at the winter solstice, (»nnot te 
imagined to have been accomplished by people who had no approximately correct noUon of the 
length of the year ; the knowledge of the one cannot be separated from that of the other, ow, 
what length was attributed to the year in the Vedic period we do not directly know ; or e 
ever-recurring statement as to the year having 360 days can hardly wp^sent ^ 
knowledge of the Hindus of that time. a^d. moreover, there are positive indications of some 
system of intercalation (the I3th month, etc.), which no doubt improved matters to 
But in the next following period — represented hj the JyatUha Teddnga, Oargu, eto., 
most definite and circumstantial information as to the recognition o a so ©f 

e , of a yeai- three quarters of a day in fault. Hoclanse, providingfora 
this fault, has been traced either in the JyoUsha Yidanga or any forcentnries. Now, it 

a correction was evidently not perceived, or certainly uot re^ i * — op® accumte 

lordly iLlf « »crib. .0 

knowledge of the length of the year than to their saccessors, 
ho wever nnwmingly. that they also, at the best, valued 

whataccnraoy.wemnst ask. can solstices be observ^ by ““ aSf . « 

mistaken about the length of the year? f J for the sun's place 

observer, following the principles of the Vtddya, won _ jf we snppose him 

at the winteMolstioe about four days too late, and would f^jl »ocaracy — 

to have been capable of determining the sun^s ^ ^iL.o How any civiU»ad nation* 
have located the solstice about four degrees east of i s re p * ^ time, pxit ap with 

interested in the maintenance of an orderly calendar, could, for any length 
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the bu.sed on the hypothesis of the qainqnennial yiiga is altogether incomprehensible, 

Prubrxhiy there took place from time to time violent reforms of the calendar, imperiously 
necessitated by glaring disci’epancies between the results of the received theory and the actual 
state of things. Bat that in the pre-Hellenic period there was anything like a methodical 
correction of received chronometrieal and astronomical theories, such as results from continued 
methodical observation, we have no right to assume* When Varaha Mihira, in the sixth 
centnry of the Christian erat, undertook to give a survey of the different Hindu systems of 
astronomy, ho appears to have had before himself works of two different descriptions only — 
such as were mauifeftfcly based on Greek science, and such as were in all essential features not 
superior bj tlie Jifoilsha VeJuhga, And when we note that he manifestly was acquainted only 
with two positions of tlie summer solstice, — viz,, the one belonging to his own period and 
the old tinditional one recorded in the Fiddhga^ and that hence evidently there existed no 
rccoi'd of an analogous observation from the whole period intervening between those two 
observations (a period of, let ns say, 1700 years), we shall feel neither inclined to form a high 
opinion of the skill of the people who made the earlier observation, nor to believe that that 
observation was preceded by a series of older analogous observations, and that records of these 
are cml>odied in ancient Hindu Hteiature. 

Postscript. 

This paper was nearly finished when I became acquainted with Prof. Biihler’s *Note on 
Prof* Jacobi’s Age of the Yeda and on Prof. Tilak’s Orion/ published in the Indian 
Antiquary^ September 1894, and, also, through Major R. C. Temple’s courtesy, with the late 
Prof. Whitney’s paper ^ On Jacobi and Tilak on the age of the Veda,’ printed in the J^roceedings 
of the Atn^rican Oriental Society for March 1894. Th/s latter paper, with whose conclusions 
I agree, does not call for any remark on my part. To much of what Prof. Biihler remarks my 
own paper contains a reply. I do not in general wish to contest what Prof. Buhler says about 
the pi*obability of Vedic culture and literature reaching back to a moi'e remote past than has 
hitherto been generally assumed. But I must adhere to my contentiou that — with the 
possible exception of Kinttikfis heading the old list of the nakshatras — no astronomical 
datum has, so far, been pointed out in Vedic literature which leads back further than 
the period when the winter- solstice' was in Sravishthfts. 

NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN. 

A Poem bt Peemanand, thaxslated from the Gujarati with Notes, 

BY Mbs. P. J. KABRAJI 
PTJTLIBAI D. H. WADIA). 

{Continued from 81 .) 

Canio IF. 

The priest Khftkhalfi placed the letter in MSh^tajfs hand, 

J20 Who, on reading the good tidings called upon the Lord of Vaikuhth : — 

Maternity gifts are expected from me for my daughter and I have not so much as a false 
coin in my house. 

*®Trikamjl, may you remain in readiness, for much gold will be required (on this occasion).” 

Feeding the priest and giving him alms, the M^hetfi fell at his feet, 

And said : — ** We shall come with the gifts,” and dismissed him. 

125 Then Narsiiih sent for his Veragl^^ friends and relatives and (said to them) : — 

We have to carry gifts (for her relatives), as KunvarbAi expects her eimant,*^ 

(So they prepared) a broken carriage, with the yokes all bent and the spokes and tyres all 
breken. 

The poles and spokes belonged to one person; of another they borrowed a pair of bullocks. 

And no the MShfttajt went forth, after invoking the aid of Jagdisaji.^i 

An ^ Asc&tics, The Lord of the Universe, being a tide of Krishna. 
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130 Three female friends were with them, and they made some ten or twenty V^ragis in all. 

In a little closed box of copper they carried the imag^e of Bahnukaiadji,*® 

And each one wore the image of DAmodar, hanging from a string at his neck. 

A hag was slung at the back of the cart, in which they carried the musical instruments. 

And (also) a load of and titUu%Ae&ves and sacred fuel. 

135 Tilak and ^a/ai^i-leares and strings of beads cofnprised all they had in the shape of gifts. 

(But) Nai-siuh had little fear, (for) he knew that Uopaiji®* was responsible for the con- 
sequences I 

But how can such feeble bullocks pull (such a load) ? 

So the Vais^vas pushed with all theii* might over the steep roada, loudly crying ** Jai, Jai,^ 
Loi*d of Vaikanth : ” 

Till one of the J^ulldfeks sank down from exhaustion, while the other palled with all his 
might : 

140 At which the V^ragis would wring the tail of the prostrate animal and do other such 
curious things. 

(Though) all the joints of the carriage were loose and crooked, and the carriage leaned to 
one side. 

And the poles and axles creaked sonorously. 

The Vai^avas would now jump down and now mount again with the name of Bim- 
Krishna®® on their lips. 

Towards noon the M^hetaji reached his destination, and all the town tamed out to see (him). 

145 What do the people of Vishyapur know of the splendour of the Vai^aras ? 

(Some remarked) ‘'Kunvarvahu’s wishes are fully gratified ; the gifts are in cash « 

Befrain. 


The M^htaji has brought the gifts in cash. Look what the Vaisnavas have frith them. 

Let them distribute just one necklace of heads to each, and the whole oommuni^ will be 


decorated T* 

^ 5* 

m 

’TOT STIOT 

OT’ft 

OTf*! "iOTr 

125 ^ wr 

»if€n5 -mt ^ 

^PTT TPOT^ 'fN’fNr OT5T OTOTf 


fR TIOTIT 

«ThBr^ ^ gg^ 

135 fli i qta F fl 

siOTTr5TI%’ft5POT#^. ^f i ’ T W l fl '. 

^ WTTOT Trnr#- 

^ < T 5fl9ft *TTr%^ wgrair gHV 

140 TOTr%5?f 

?rT^ ^ ot ^ ’rs Wift. 

fimNiri^rsTir ^ VET 

^ <wi»»T5 

145 W ’TfTTOT’ft ftwfjTHr aNflft- 
3BiTr qtOTT It #are. 


«5? ijkrtt 


«r^. 

»ffOT OT’ilr * *iRft. 


« Th. n.me by .Ucb know « « chad ™ »rth. 

-AKndotyeUo’roUyfor^aAuMSth.fo^. h of 

« Ji^r^Von in irony. didaotWiBy 

m The aaxueBtgw the second canto. 
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Canto K 


When ^rahg M^hetii heard (of the arrival) he came forth in haste : and both the xevdU 
met with ajQtectiozi. 

250 Also the son-in-law and his brother came ont to meet him, and all the honsehold came out 
to see him. 

But they all laughed at the equipage of the M^heta and greeted him bnt-ooldly. 

They gave him a house to put up in, where fleas and mosquitoes had made their dwelling : 

A quaint old place with an uneven floor, the tiles of the roof being conspicuous by their 
absence, 

The thatch all rotten, and the beams all broken, and the walls bent double. 

155 Such a house the Meheta had to live in amongst numberless fleas-and bugs. 

After the vevdj had left his guest in this place and departed, the Nagars laughed and 
said (ironically) : — 

‘‘Here is Kuhvavahu’s Vaisnava father, let us look on his face and be purged of our sins.% 

And so (also) with laughter and merriment the fair ones from each house went forth to see 
the M6h5tli. 


They would make a false show of respect towards the MShSta ; they would bow their heads 
and say : — “ It is well that you are come/' 

160 And would then whisper amongst themselves : — “ To have seen the M6h6ta is to have 
seen Han himself. 

Look what beautiful companions he has brought with him; surely the great god is 
gracious to him/' ® 

“ KuBvsrvahu’s days of grief are over now," they would say, and turn their faces fin scorhl. 
“ Look at the bullocks of tbe MShSt&ji, and what a noise the gnats make (about them) > 

Here is a ^ hanging behind the cart and pairs of cymbals are slnng together. 

And here is a bundle of tufoH and some sa cred fuel : what more is wanted F 
165 He will place these in a basket and stand blowing into his conch-shell : 

While the VdrigU will chant the praises of Harf, which will finish the ceremonial » 

Thus the women ridiculed the M6h6ta. 

On Knnvarbai being informed that her father had arrived with the gifts, 

■t.A “ee* -when her sister-in-law laughed disparaginglv and said • 

170 “IsthiscalMafather’s love for hisdanghter? Wbyishecome tosnbjeSLtoridicnl^ 

crd^ctr*^ “““ generations of (his) ancestors (by his 

I wonder why he wants those in his train I 

And are yon (Knnvarbs^ gwagby yourself to meet him 5> Better K. t 

have snob a father!" ^ ^ -Ketterto be fatherless than 

Hearing these harsh wordff Kunvarbai turned back and replied •— 

Wbat an amount of arrogance is this, sister-in-law f n ^ 

175 0( that daughter ia veiy luufc, irhohnua rich fattier:*™ dweback! 

Bel trill euether'e fetker be of ™e to eie, tree if he be e leillionelre > 

>0 grett me rrith piece rf ebdh (eeip). ft 1, ^^b aO lb. 

,et£r"£r I*' ll- aeked bar . 

‘"=™‘ (‘“'•“■I’*) "tali™ regard™ 


>me. 
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Now that the happy occasion is come, Sri Hari wlil provide the gifts.*’ 

186 Kmivarbai said with emotion : — ** You have not brought any gifts with you ? 

How shall ^ve keep up our prestige before the Kagar eoiumanity ? Why have you come 
without any resources ? 

The poor man is considered worthless in this world ; those who have no money are 
regarded with contempt. 

A poor man counts for nothing; people do not even lei him stand at their doors. 

Even the cleverness of the poor man is mistaken for eccentricity. 

190 What is "worse than to be called a paap^er in this world ? 

Neither* do you work for your living, father, nor lay by anything from what yon get (as alms). 

Think, father, how yon will meet the demand that will be made on your resources on 
this occasion. 

You have neither brought a pinch of Jcuhkn^ with you, nor a nnVf,®® nor strings,*^ 

Nor any earthen pots,®2 ^or clothes.®^ How empty-handed you have come ! 

195 How shall my honour be preserved, father ? Why did I wot die when my mother died ? 

What is the world to the motherless ? What is life without a mother ? 

The child who lores its mother also forfeits all claims of relationship on its father. 

The father’s love after the mother’s death is as (cold and ineffectaal as) the rays of the 
setting sun. 

As the calf struggles for existence after the cow is dead, or as the fish g^ps when out of 
water, 

200 Or as the doe feels when separated from the herd, so feels the daughter when left alone 
without her mother. 

As food is unpalatable without salt, or dinner is disagreeable to him who has no appetite, 

Or as the eye is without the pupil, such is the father’s heart (towards his child) in the 
absence of its mother. 

Why did you come, if only to excite ridicule, with fifty YMgts in your wake ? 

Do conch -shells and strings of beads and bells form the maternity gifts ? 

205 If you have nothing, father, better turn back,” and so saying the daughter wept bitterly. 

The MShStu placed his hand on her head and said : — “ The Lord of Vaikunth will provide 
ns with the maternity gifts. 

Go and make a list of all the persons to whom these presents from us are due. 

Write the names oBall your husband’s relatives, and do not forget a single article.” 

Hearing these words of the MShStaji, Kunvarbni went to her mothei^in-law (and said) : — • 
210 ‘^My father has sent me to you, to (ask you to) write on paper whatever is required.” 

But the mother-in-law turned her face in resentment and cried: — “Fruitless labour 
What is the good of writing ? 

What more can he do thaa place the in a basket and stand blowing into his 

conch-shell 

Eefrain. 


He will (only) stand blowing his shell ; (it is) useless expecting a mSsUMn how. Narsinh.*’ 
Hearing this discourse between mother and daughter-in-law, the grandmother-in-law^ put 

la saeenngly awrrfr »I35# 


cr»r airenrff.** 


^rrar- 

«strw am sre 5^^ 


» This was spoken in irony, as thsy did not see any signs of its being in>ind, 

«•, «, w, « Materials required at the ceremonial. •* The meaning of the text is not quite olewr. 

•• The paternal grandmother of Kuhvarbil’s hnsband»r ^ .n. 

•• The same Big as the first canto. *T W is poeticaBy used for W. 
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,• OT'iR sfffstr %t? 53§r. i 

155 frrsn »n!9ff’t?inEiTiHrmt^t'fHr^ru??r. : 
tnir 3firtr srCV ^ y^pfr 

TTT ?c^rsT ?gfT)r7r7. 
■sTm ?t# ’rfi' Q?fr- 

jRfT'iT ?!# «it % ^rsjtr w. 

161 »n#ir«r ^ 

^3Tr »rrtr ^ 'Twstr 5^. 

’TU^ 5 1?! TT ^ g’?f- 
flf?^rtrRr?ruTf3fr5r5?‘5fR^«i'Tr. 
sw uhT#f Ts*rrft ttUPir^i^ ?rr«tr 
12%. 

535^1 simr ff’fi' T ^rRl?% »rf*RRr ^ 3’'URr. 
165 gr^iir HS5?fr ?55,jRjr% 7»fr 

^ *rr?t 512% >rf)Etr% 5%: w. 

^ frnrfr sifsfrar ^ itss gs'fffR qr# qr^. 

2rr>ft qni qf g r ^ m »frw ^rnr. 
Tffrq%V H«36fw 5?^ ^nfl- ^"1^^ ^ 

170 MT w <ftcrr5?fr% fR 5rrq ^rurr srrszff qr-tw. 
wursq; ^rr<i q^^^g srur Hr«ir qu^fig ^ sjtir. 

«T55qT ^qr??r qrq qrrqf hot. 
!K 2<T ^ 7fr55rr»T5gr ^f<q r y ^r qr^r wsgt 
3 q?HR Mrqftg3f52«ff ^ j #(^*)<i. 

176 g^'fhnrfd^5pff%^% iTPmTqt- 

fRtr w%^r(7 5Kfft-% fr «n^% m srr^. 
U3ii<ft?rr art^trg^ff ^ir^qrqrrqf ^Ri%qR. 
ij% qq »n% % ^fr ^ <fhrr iftq% ^fl. 
jrf ^ Rrqr qrS-g^ft 

180 jr iT3|fr WltTiT 

Msq7aT!=qir*p>rT^^r%2^ %arq:8Tmqrflr- 
q??rai qqc 5# fitf, qi% %qTfr quf. 
fqRqnsK^ gr^§rq^ra^aTrq5TYan%%’ 

«rnJ7 ^ siriSr 
1&5 ^qc qr f wH7 qfR^ qiir <5T«qr qift. 


qrqO qr^t ^ffr Irq fqrsr f^qr sr^q ausqr 
qrrsr- 

PTcqr^'q nn:qqtf ffro^qg 5ft^ '^mK. 

i%Tqq% qfrf qq »i% qq <pfr srrqq. 

qgtq^ Tqqq^ u^ur q?. 

190 rfrqr qr^rq %k?s qi# tr«fr 'flqr qitf qrg q#. 
4tqr^ qr? qqq q qifr qqqr qq wr qq^r. 
3TT Hqqr q=qqrq %q, Pfqr»fi’ qq fq^rfr q-q. 
q«f r qrntr fr^q" • qfr q^fr qrsqr qfq qrrr ai#}-. 
q«ft qrqpfr =qr%?q qR qq ^ srsqr qncqr?. 
195 %rq qnff sRqr ittr qrq. f tr q q? *Rt qrq. 
qrq f^r gqr #qrR, qrq fqqr q ur wqqnr. 
%qro5qr^qrqrqYq#qrq5ft-qqnrquT qq^^. 
^5 sTUjqqr qsr qr fqqr <ji qrqq ?q. 
gr>ft q^qr %t qg", *rssfqqr ^q qpiq qq^-. 
200 a^sCT q^r? qt^f qqfff qr fqqr ^qrft rrqrpff. 
qqq rqqr srq qrq Rqr qf'srq’- 

3R75(?r ^rqr %t sffqq qr iqqr ^ qrqg qq. 
5ffq q>iqT arraqr JTfrq qrr^ q^r?r. 
^qrqrsqq qrsEr’qq <r% qfqr^ qrcqrqr jq- 
206 qfiq ^fqqr wfsfr TT^r qrtf qi qr^uy 
ffqi^r. 

q^ qqqqr sqqt fnr. qri% qfqrrss q^qqrv. 
qrofi qrq %q%l- arntmftw^r nrq'r 

rqsfqf qrns&qf wqw ^fRrrcqffqr t[%r qfq. 
qqq qfqr^rqr S'#, .^qRwry 3Tr*qf qT9q'4t4 
210 qft f^n^qNr^rfqtq^qrrqaqrsftfq’ ^q. 
.gqr qR^ qf# qrq ^ 3qrq3q qjf^. 
ffrqqf gejRfffw gqrq q>fr qfqf 

qwor. 

fqr^ qqr q»fr qff, qq%^ nm* t 
^rf qfqqqr qfqs^r, q^r qqqrg qn arTqt, 


Canto FZ 

The graixdmofcher-in4aw, being a great personage, uttered these weighty words:— 

My eldest daughter-in-law, yon shew your ignorance, theM^h^taisaVaismya. 

And what does he lack who has friendship with Samal ?®® 

Ask for whatever presents yon like, according tq the customs of the IT^gars/* 

And giving p^per to Knhvaryahn, she said : — “ Put down, daughter, what I dictate. 

J20 Why should not our desires be indulged, even when the good vSvd% is at our door ? 

Write * live seers of hunku^ will be inquired, and seven hundred cocoanhts 
And tweiity ma/% of wellnshaped hetelnuts,^! for there will be a large assemblage : 
Twenty-five suits of clothes (for men), each suit consisting of five pieces, and eighty 
▼ebs of iSs,^ daughter-in-law. ^ 


m BeeaoteflS. •• A »ed powder tjaed for making the forehead <« aafpiwow 

f», t* OoeoaaTitB, hetehnate, j»4n-loaTe», etc., are diatributed to the guerta, 
ft, A kind of cloth ipterroTen with silk and gold, or silver, threadSf 
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230 


235 


240 




Write, daughter, fifteen score of plaids, and fifty ;73 

Some sixty silk'bordered cloths for men, and a hundred plain ones; and put down forty 
cMrs,'^^ daughter- 


And the Brahmans will want cotton dhotis, so put their number at thirty score : 

And write of gold embroidered silk sddis twelve score, daughter. 

Put down the number of plain sM%& at three hundred, and write of conamon printed sdd^ 
four hundred, daughter. 

Then put down the number of sddis for home-wear at ten to twenty score ; and write for 
sixteen score of ghdfs, daughter^® 

Mention just a hundred pieces of printed cotton stuff, and nine score of ndt$^*^ daughter. 

And write for some fifty webs of masrut't and gajUnv^ and daridU^ 

And mention a thousand or twelve hundred bodices : many people have expectations, 
daughter. 

And say about sixteen hundred plaids, etc.; and as for the pr^n-leaves and the oil 
required, why should we put their figure 

I have made but a rough estimate, for I know your father to be poor, daughter-in-law. 

He may adorn you with all the sixteen ornaments,®^ if he likes to gratify your wishes? 
daughter. 

And the son-in-law has a right to golden anklets, which if you provide, you will not be 
doing us a favour, daughter- 

(And he has also a right to) one thousand gold coins, which I hesitate to mention : 

For I am but an old woman and simply do my duty in dictating this list ; I am not 
avaricious, you know, daughter-in-law. 

If you supplement this list further you are welcome to do so, for you will only add to 
the honour of your house, daughter.*’ 

At this the sister-in-law turned her face sneeringly and muttered: — “Our purpose is 
surely gained ! 

"Why not write for a couple of large black stones ? The will he better able to 

provide them !** 

Says the old woman : — “ Why do ye make such a noise ? Surely, there is no harm in 
writing ! ** 


Refrain^ 


“Why should we not write what we like? says the hard-hearted grandmother-in-law. 
But KunvarbM feels anxious and cries within herself: — ** What shall we do, G 6 pSl ?** 

(To ho continued,') 


m 

215 ^ HPT^r. sftwif «Tt»r 


’Enafesir ’bWi ^ 'ffpft aft? 

afsft. 

afsR’. 


T# A kind of «lk #d4< (tke aSdi Is a long slarip of dotk azxasged !b graoefnl folds Tomd fjisir psrsons bj 


Hindu women). 

u Another kind of very valuable dlk #44*. 

n Akindof 8nkf44<xiinchpriied'foritBglo«*nddiaal^ w Keoes of ooMse doth. 

soperior kinds of silk, used formakang bodkses^ eap^ ete. 

** w-MLtijwg that they should be provided in proporti<m. 

« Sixteen different kinds of adowuneats go to oompl8te»HindniRf^at(dl^^ WMh U feinfciA, ftoweM, g<dd 
silver ornamextta for the nose^ ears, h an ds and feet, eto*, eto. 

« The word daughter-in-law with ihe reepeolM endiiig^ oeenni at iha eosd of eaehline in this canto. 
The old woman uses it sneezin |47 towards the ghd. 
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?f-3rft3Tr »ra!% »fr?''r sirfr 
q-<T^!Tr'ni'ft?r ^nrr. 
fT.'qj q^tr qat f q^rar Tarqr qf afh 
22' ffrqqr5qi?rT% nraar Hprqr 57 ( 3 ? ’qr?JNr 
qf«r. 

'iR'rqr qt sr*r®rq'qrTn'?r r ^wqf^r 
wqnmrqr qrqfi’ qfrtr are qf af)r. 

^ri; mfw syqjir qq?r mm %’qrc. 
q?5ff. 

qmrrr T?rt%qr qSrfl-^tos fy?qr 
qr? qf sfr. 

2-'^i7 g'r? i^rff qq ^qrti’ ?n^r qr? 
qfafr. 

q?T»r q*5Tr°ff' qftsmr ?qwr qrqq’qrqrqrsft-. 
FiTTf qrrHf aqfr qrrqqf sffqr ^ qf strt 
qfsff. 


#R5^. q#%qf icfl^qaqrqqr ^frarNi' qf q'f- 
^aqqqr qqgqq^m^qrq qqrqrqfqrqfift. 
235 tpR ^ Hqqnc qqr%. qr? arr^ Sr'S- q? »fr. 
qgqqr^ ^M f ^a r qi -gr qqr sqq^ qft qrq- qf^. 
qq q qi ir ^ qNrflr ti^ efrq qf ^r. 

qt?f ajqqr^^fsqrrsjq q%5rrffrq|-q qf^r. 
q a^atnitaTfirqiq! ^rqqmqtCf arsrqf^. 
240 qq5qTqt^qq#qir??trqqqqT9qqjnrqf3fi-. 
qn:qr3T% qrfn fwartr ^ ^qr^ft srqrq qi%. 
qit ^ trq qrwOT qrqrar qrq 5 qrrq 
qrsft. 

qr^or. 

5 qm qqrqr 3Tr7^ qrqrg ^qrtra^. 
^q^qrf fqqrqr qf ^ 5 «rrtr nrqrsst. 

(To he continued.) 


DFISCRIPTITE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AN’D USED BT THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


BY E. H, MAN, C.I.E. 
{Co7itinued from p. 49,) 

9 , Articles of Bamboo and Cane. 


65 (in). Kentot A7ff. Hurat). Bamboo fire-sticks, generallj used at the Northern 

islands. A small piece of bamboo is split in half longitudinally ; one half is placed 
on the ground, convex-side uppermost, with some dry cocoanut-fibre in the hollow- 
space beneath to serve as tinder; the other half is then applied edgewise and 
crosswise like a saw, but as rapidly as possible. In a short time the notch produced 
by the opeiutiou is so deep as to allow of the powdery ashes falling through on to 
the tiuder below when, by instantly blowing on the latter for a few seconds, it 
giadually ignites. No practice or skill is needed to succeed at the first attempt 
with this implement. 

«e (/»). Kenoh'waAla, Bamboo, or light irooden, stilts, used on the west coast of Camorta 
Island in crossing a muddy foreshore at low water. 

67 (-«)■ Orang. Bamboo receptacle for holding tobacco or cigarettes. Used at Car 

Nicobar. 


6a 

69 


70 


n 


(//<). Kaixlunga-karau or KonkosA-karau. Bamboo receptacle for holding spare iron- 
bariwd-prongs to replace those in their miaA spears (ride Nos. 17 to 2 jf, which they 
may happen to break. ^ 

0^0* Koang-shun iVl Chuk-nSma), Bamboo receptacle, containing shell-lime for 
the use of betel-chewers. These ai'ticles are usually sold in paii*s (tak-skun) or 
in sets of four (amok-ditm). .Shell-lime is made at Car Nicobar. Katchal, and 
portions of Camort% Nancowry, and Southern Group. Its manufacture is' tabued in 
the x’emaintng localities. 


(m 

*1’ /)• 




Hwmdft-heoe or S-aanSa-hooe (C. N. Staa-kuatft.moiya).. Short bamboo blow- 
pipM to serve the pnrpose of bellows. The mouth is applied to tlie larger orifice. 
** by Wowing mto the tnbe, a strong current of air is produced through the 
small hole in the node at the other end. ® 

uteMil. ns^ in tapping IdH from the cocoannt spadix. U 
usually employed in the Southern Group (vide No. 84 ), ^ 
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(t»). Kenhom* Bamboo utensii, taken up the cr>coanut*t!‘ee to receive the cent eats 
of the hendefi (vide No. 71), or lienwain (irtVie N*,», 34). 

(jw), Sha2i6hha«toak. Bamboo siphon and strainer. At the apper end of a siiiirlc yhiX 
of bamboo a siuall vent-hole is made in the centre of the nrsde, and the node tit 
other end is removed; the month thus fornaed being then covered with a 
piece of cocoannt ochrea (wdcNos. 36, S7, 45 and 46). In tiding a dni*king-ctip 
from a bowl of tdri^ as drawn from the tree, this l^mboo object is plated In the 
bowl and, after a few seconds, the thumb is pressed on the small vent-hole at the 
upper end the bamboo thus loaded is transferred to the cup, where lU 
dnly filfcei*ed, are discharged by removing the thumb from the vent-hole. Another 
method of filling this utensil, when the bowl is nearly empty, is tu apply the month 
to the vent-hole and diaw in the breath and, then, when tilled as far as possible, the 
thumb is applied to the vent-hole, as above described. Sonietitnes the upper node 
is also removed, in which case the cup is filled by pouring unstrained idrl through 
the shandnlia. 

74 (w). Tauop-toak (C, 2*7. Kiran-nga-hao). Bamboo drinking- vessel provided with a tube 

for sucking far?, in constant use among the middle-aged and old men of Chowra, 
Teressa, and Car Nicobar, especially of the first named. It is not n«cd in the Central 
and Southern Groups, where idri is drunk with the enfSt (vide No. 38), or a glass, 
or by pouring direct from the shatt6hiia (Me No, 73) into the mouth through the 
small vent-hole in that ntensil. 

75 (?«). Lanoh-hi^ (C. N. Sdmbng-sfts). Betel-nut crusher, the barrel of which is of 

bamboo ; used by those who have few or no teeth. Similar objects, made of brass, 
are sometimes obtained from ship traders. 

76 (m). Henhel (C. 27. FVna). Bamboo fli^eolet, similar to those in use among the 

Bumese;' generally about 18 inches long* Aflat circular piece of beeswax about 
the size of a four-anna piece, but thicker, is inserted in the tube, and is fixed in the 
middle of the oblong incision, marked A in the sketch, where it 
serves as the block of the instrument. Over the upper half of this 
incision a piece of leaf (generally of the Amomtm Fewri/i), or paper, 
is loosely wrapped. These measures serve to regulate the tone of the 
instrument, which is provided with 7 finger holes and one thumb hole, 
the latter being on the reverse side, and st a level corresponding 
with the space between the top and second finger holes* The scale 
is arbitral^, and between the Burmese and the European* In con- 
struction it resembles the metal flue pipe of au organ. Some lour or 
five tunes only are known, and these are borrowed from the Malays. 
The tone is liquid and clear. The benbel is not made at Car Nicobar, 
where only a few, obtained from Cbowm, are owned by those who have 
learnt to play on it. In the Icmg’-establislied villages in the Central 
Gronpy where there are .oemeterie% this instrument can be played 
only at the special feast known an Btrknit'-fii, when it accompanies a 
dftTiftng No. 77)* It be played at any time at any village 
where there is no cemetery, provided no mourners are present $ at 
these villages only can ii be played as m aooompaniment to dancing 
and singing. A few persona are abte to play this instrument 
tbrau^ 0X10 or otluer Off tli0 noatiils ^d mens espeeklij is this 
done on the oo<^ion of the St-kait«fii festival, when the performer 
usually perches hims^ on one of the demok^ 80 to 40 feet high (styled 
hexOdiAsha), whioh are oonstroeled fem tim 
verded posidon* 
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77 (?»)- Dsnikiig. Bamboo lyre, the string of wbicb is generally made of a variety of cane, 

locally known as palai. In order to improve the tone of the instrument, holes are 
made through the under portion of the bamboo cylinder. Used at the Et-kait-Ai 
memorial -feast and can be played only at a distance from a cemetery, and when 
no aick persons or mourners are present. 

77a. (w). Branang. Car Kicobar lyre. These are smaller than the last-named, and are 
generally made of wood. 

78 (in). lohe (U, N. Harft^nang). Ear-stick ornament, usually made of a variety of cane 

called palai, very commonly worn by both sexes at most of the islands, after the 
manner of the Burmese. These objects are sometimes hollowed and filled with 
dammar on account of its agreeable odour, or with tolwcco. The silver facet consists 
generally of a four-anna piece, the surface of which has been rubbed smooth on a 
stone. This is styled otdmftt-icshe, t. e., the “ eye of the ieho.” The Car Nicobar 
ear-stick is usnally sxmiil and neatly-made. When not in nse, a plug of cloth, rolleci 
leaf, etc., is often inserted in the perforated ear-lobe. 

78 a. (st). XcIlo Siiozn-pen. A large variety of ear-stick, made of bamboo or light wood and 

about 5 inches in circumference^ worn by the Shom-pen, 

79 («t). 'ToApa or Kfama (C. N. Ttepa). Cane tongs, used for lifting a piece of burning 

wood or hot iron ofE a fire. 

SO (/). HAat. Open basket, made and used at Car Nicobar, for holding chewing and 
amoking materials. 

81 (/). Hokehok. Cane basket made in the Southern. Group for containing betel, lime, 

and ehavica leaves. As the workmanship excels anything of the kind *attempted In 
the Central Group, the natives of the latter purchase them for use on their feast 
days, in preference to their own spathe boxes (vide No. 54). 

82 (*•). WM. Hanging baskets of cane, used in the Southern Group for holding pots 

plates, etc., and being gradually adopted in the Central Gronp. 

83 (/). Chukai (O. AT. BalyAh}. Cane basket, nsed in the Central and Sonthem Groups for 

canying food, etc., when on a journey, or in a canoe. The larger variety is made in 
the Southern Group, where the natives are more skilful at cane-work. 

84 C»a Hentaan (C, N. S:ow6ka). Cane basket^ made and nsed by women for bringing 
4* /). produce from their gardens to the village. A stick is passed through the cane or 

cord loop, when carrying the basket over the shoulder (vide No. 163), 

85 (m Kan-ekola (C- N. Til-kdn-haiyam). Basket, made sometimes of cane, but generally 
|r/). of the bark of a certain small tree, called Afd (P Maranta dichotoma); used for 

carrying fowls. 

86 (m. HoiLLhxi.-ZQjbilg, (Teresmy Hangm). Basket for holding small dsh speared along 
^ the foreshore, or in shallow water. 

87 («). HHIa^k-not. Tray-shaped cane basket, made and used in the Southern Group, • 

for conveying a pig from one village to cmother. In the Central Group a cocoanut 
ftond, and at (3ar Nicobar an Areca spathe^ is used for the purpose. 

88 (/). Keoalii wariimn. (0. 27. Konolh&zig-nima). Fine cane-basket, used as a sieve when 

preparing shell-lime. 

®® (/)• KeiBaliim-Alitai Shom-poA* A somewhat similar baskel^ made by ihe Shom-pen 

lor sole to the eoaot natives^ 

W ^ (»i)* (O, AT. Kunhlal lDak). Prickly stem-sheath of long ground rattan 

(Oalontirf ^), used chiefly by women for rasping the kernel of the cocoanut, and 
C}foei$ MumpUi. 
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90 {in). Tinloata. Knotted eane-«tnp, einplr/ved in the Central and So'JtLens Gir. Kr the 

purpose of iiitimating to friends at otLer Tiilages wlien a raemorial’‘fea*st In to 
be held. Also when proceedinsr on a distant journey, an order to xafimate the pro- 
bable date of return, a tinloata is left with fiiends. As each knot derr,.tos 
a day, one is in every case anm-tlled each snceeeding morning’. As the ka.ct« 
are arranged in pairs, a tinloata seven double knots and one single one would 
indicate 15 days. Owing to the comj;arative proximity of all the vilinge.s ai Car 
xsicobar to each other,, and the facilities for intercommunication, informative in such 
matters is there conveyed by word of mouth. 

91 (m). Lenkok-ngoat (C. K*. Dinkal-kok). Cane (or bamboo) tally-strips, usuclin denoting 

bow many scores of cocoanuts have been promised, or have been already supplied to 
sbip-tradcrs, in exchange for goods advanced by the latter. As the Kicobarese system 
of numeration is the vigesimal, each nick denotes “ ten pairs ” of nuts, 

92 (m). OiLnk'panue. Cane-basket, used for holding the ball of twine, when hook-fishing; 

or the harpoon- line, when spearing large fish, 

93 (m). Noama (C. N, Stoong). Cane fish- trap : placed on the forc-sborc with its mouth 

towards the shore. Stones are placed on the under-lip, and along tlic sides, in order 
both to fix it in position and to conceal the caue-work ; t'nereby averting susjncion 
as to its object. Except at Car Xicobar, — w’here it is used during the dry season and 
at neap tides, — it is employed during the rains only and at spring tides. The practice 
is to trail through the water a basket in w'hicli a quantity of scrapings of the large 
seeds of the Barringtonia Aslatica have been placed. This has the tifect of blinding 
the fish which happen to be near the spot, and they are conseqiAently more easily 
driven tow^ards the trap, which has been set for them* 

93 a. (m). Woama-cliafoin. This somewhat resembles the la.sfe, but is smaller and is used for 

catching sardines by hand in shallow water. 

94 (wi). Keiih6u’(with float, Faha). Fish-trap, made of split-cane, or of the bark of a tree 

called Afu (? Marania dichotoma). The mouth is first made, then the top, sides, 
and bottom in succession. For bait, unripe cocoanut-frnit is smearart on the inner 
side of the lip, and the trap, weighted with stones, is placed on the foreshore* 
The float, at high-water, indicates the position of the trap, and enables the owner to 
lift it suddenly before the fish, which may he inside, can escape. For this purpose, 
and if the water be sufficiently calm, he remains above in his canoe watching, in 
order that, before all the bait has been consumed, he may lift the trap out of the 
water at a time when there will be the best possible catch. Custom permits of the 
use of this trap during the rainy season only, and exclusively at certain villages in 
and near Kancowry Harbour. 

95 Enyun (C, ISt. Ta-rue (large) and TaznAtu (small) )• Cane fish-trap, placed where 
there is sufficient water at low-tide to cover it. It is usually examined every 
alternate day. In order to avert suspicion, stones are placed round the trap, except 
near the mouth which faces the shore, thereby concealing as much of the cane-work 
as possible. If, when required to he Kfted, it should happen to be high-water, a 
hen-heat (vide Ko. 133) is employed for the purpose. In the case of the large 
trap, custom requires that it be used only during the rains ; the smaller variety can 
he employed all the year round. When nsed with the tonnhAn s (vide No. 98), the 
enynu is styled hoyA, 

06 (/). HannAh-oal-lii (C. N. Fanoh-el-pAti). Broom for sweeping the hni-fioor. Made 
of young cane-leaves fited on to a handle, which is often provided with a hook ai the 
xipper end for convenience, of hanging to the cane frame- work of the hut. 
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10. Traps and Cages. 


HenhSu iT-r.&On^:. Henyu; C. N. Si or Chau61). Ket-trap, used only at 
Tonssa, B-'inpoka. Chowra, and Car Kicobar, and during the ramy season onlj. 
When required for nse, the curved sticks are turned so that they cross each other 
n* rieht angles the netting thereby forming a platform below them. Tl.e bait is 
sJt in the loop of twine, to which the weight is attached. The trap is suspended a 
little lielow the surface of the water by means of a cord held by the fisherman, who, 
leaning over the side of his canoe, watches for the approach of fish. When he 
detects one nibbling at the bait he promptly draws np the trap, if possible 
before the fish can escape. The principle somewhat resembles that of the 
kenhAA {vide No. 24), which is used at none of the islands where the henlieu is 
employed. This is the only object containing net-work made and used by the 
IS^icobarese. 

(m Kan-sMng (C. Taiiftnga). Fisb-weir, by meaus of wbicb more fisb are said ix> 

S* f), be tabeix tban by any other method of fishing in use among the Nicobarese. It is em- 
ployed only during the dry season and at spring-tides. It is made at dead low -water 
by means of cocoanut-leaves, which are laid lengthwise in a large semi-circular form 

ou the fore-shore, the two ends, A and B 
(see sketch), being towards the shore. The 
lower halves of the leaves are weighted, 
w'ith stones so that, on the tide rising, 
the upper halves float points upwards, 
forming a seeming continuous fence from 
A to B. At quarter-flood, the fishermen, 
with women and children, arrive, armed 
with light pronged-spears, and stand 
outside the enclosed area, where they 
stab all the fish, which, imagining them« 
selves hemmed in, swim along the inner 
side of the fence searching for a way of 
escape. After remaining for an hour or so, — by which time, the tide having risen 
to too great a height, the fish can escape over the leaves, — the party leave and 
return at haJf-ebb, when a similar scene occurs. The fish, baffled by the appear* 
ance of the impenetrable fringe of leaves, the shouts of the crowd outside, and 
the constant thrusts of their spears by which many are transfixed, generally seek 
to escape at the points A smd B, where several members of the party are posted 
ready to spear them in shallow water. Koama and enyuxi traps (vide Nos. 93, 95) 
are generally set in the enclosed area, .and at the point G one of the latter is 
placed, by means of which many of the frightened fish are caught. These kan-shftng 
are made o& suitable points on the coast, most frequented by fish, and their size 
depends on the strength of the party. 

99 (m). Henikyftt (C. N. Nang*ah). Fig-cage, in which young wild pigs, which have been 

esaught alive, are kept and fed, also such of the young domestic pigs as are. 
nejg^eeted or ill-treated by the sows. 

100 (m). Kenelmta or Chuk-not (C. N. KenlOnga). Large bamboo or wooden pig-cage, 

with partatioias to eontain a number of fat pigs selected for slaughter on a memorial 
feast day. They are placed in it for a few hours <mly, while the other preparations 
for ^le ieast.ara being made. 

Ml (m), Oag-ywiga-kai&oe ((X N. !Kiaig-aii), Fowl-cage, outer compartments are 
wcovered for use by dayi, and the inner ones are covered in for the fowls by night 
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as a protection from pythons, which, wjthunt scch prc/antions, would coniOiit 
frequent depredations, 

102 (w). Kandap-shiehM. Bird-trap: generally set for mainds. In setting It, the peg 

at the end of the stick is fixed in the hole provided for the purpose. On the bird 
alighting on the stick, it gives way and the Kd falls. The captive is then trans- 
ferred to the adjoining compartment, where it serves to decoy others to the trap, as 
soon as it is re-set. 

II. Cooking Utensils and Articles connected with them. 

10 J (m). l^eag or Beak. Cooking-utensil, made of the bark of a certain tree not yet 

identified : used only by the Shorn Pen. These primitive utensils necessarily serve 
their purpose for a brief period only. The large specimens require several layers of 
bark, and the sides are forced out by sticks plac^ crosswise inside the vessel. 

104 (/). Hafishbi (C/iowra, Kaziang; C. Tftniyaya). Generic name for the various 

cooking-pots, which are made entirely at Chowra and by the women only* 

The pots are o£ various sizes, as follows ; — 


Across montli. 


JCentAha-lama-ok ... 

mmm ws# 

27-28 inches 

1 

• m* , 

Kentdha-lama-oal ... 

see «w« 

23-24 

9* 

»SH» 

Hahshoi-lama-ok ... 

s«s 

18-19 

9* 

•*»' 

Hahshoi«lazna-ool ... 



16-18 

99 

000 

Xtdsha-lama-ok 

mm* 

15-16 

f9 

000 

Jtesha*lams-oal 

000 

13-15 

f* 

000 

Henpakngaich-lama-ok 

m0m ••• 

13-14 

tf 

mm 0 

Henpakngaich-lazna-oal 

««« 

11-13 

99 


Banokanlait-Iama-ok 


11-12 

99 

ss* 

Pandk0nlait-^laina*oal 


9-11 

ff 


Taffttl ... ... ... 



3- 4 

99 



But few are made, as they cum be 
t used only on memorial-feast 
r days, and then only by certain old 
} persons. 

1 

I In common use for boiling pork, 
r FandanvSf and Q^€a$» 

1 


For boiling 


fowls and gice. 


For boiling water and eggB, 


Ornamental black stripes on the pots are produced by applying Ibe inner portion of 
a strip of nnripe eocoemut-husk over the surfisoeof t^ pot at the mid of baking 
process, and while the pot is qniie hot* 

10^ (/)- Eodhi«Tatat* A pot made at Chowra after the pattern of one imported from India. 

Xatat is the native name for Chowra. 

106 (/}. Eamintap. A set of 4 or $ of the smalieat of the pots (mf^ ikooe known as tami, 

pide ITo. 104), being the way in whidh these are usually sold. 

107 (/> •RntAwA, A shallaw round clay plate, on which the potter forms the pot A cireular 

piece of plantain-leaf Is phu^ on the plate in order to prevmst the clay fixmi 
adhering to the latter during ihe operation. 

108 (/). Oriawa. A ring, about 8 inohmi in diameter, made of coconut-leaf, which is 

placed under the entfna (vide ITo. 107} during ^ cfm&m of moulding a pot. 

109 (/). Hiwat. A day whed-ahaped objed^ which is placed ou the bottom of the pot, 

when Ihe lattm^ u reversed for fhe operarion of bakmg, the object being to keep the 
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baraiHg faggots, that are placed erect round the pot, from touching it. The 
int»i“ri(»r portion of the pot, which is raised a few inches oH the ground by means of 
pi>tsherds, is heated bj boming cocoannt-shells and husks below it. 

110 (/). J>anua'kamiig (hX, medicine-pot). A small flat piece of bamboo used in trimming 

the sides and the bottom of a newly-moulded pot, and in giving the finishing 
touches to it before setting it on one side to dry. 

1 1 1 if). Kenyna-koi-IUMflalioL Flat leid-cover, made of the leaves of the Macaranga tanarius ; 

placed over the month of a pot when steaming Tandanm and Oyeas paste, or 
Tcgetsibles. Above this cover is placed the fcenop-lcSi-lianshbi {aide No. 61). 
At Car Nicobar loose leaves are employed. 

1T2 (j/i)- Hetp&i. Small wooden grating, placed inside a pot when steaming Tandanus or 

paste, and vegetables, in order to keep them a few inches above the water^ 
which is boiling beneath. These have to be made of various sizes^ in order to suit 
the pets for which they are intended. At Car Nicobar a rough grating of loose 
sticks is made to serve the like purpose. It forms a primitive reprodnetion of the 
principle in W'arrca*s Cooking-pot. 

(To be eontinuedJ) 


NOTES 

A YAEUKT OF THE SCAF&GOAT. 

On TrIsAl, one of the highest pesJes of the 
Himalayas, resides Bnrgg, under the name of 
Hands. Devi, and to pro|utiate her once in every 
three years the villagers north of the Biver Pindar 
iBntish Oaphw^) assemble at her temple of 
BhidAn!, a small uninteresting place rituaied in a 
hollow in the hills. Here also is a lake, or 
rathw pond, the water of whidx is need in the 
**acrifices, aud has the usual property of 
the bathers in it from aH sin for the tmift being. 
The pilgrims having assembled, prayers are of- 
fered up by ike chief psidri (priest) and goats 
i^acrificed, the heads and the four legs, or zathear 
feet (as they are cut oft from the knee), being set 
aride for the goddess, and rest taken by the 
villagers. 

When the full ceremonies there have been com- 
plstsA a goat is selected and blessed by the 
j^natang priest, and then taken higher vg the 
m toa leveldeld, a short di^amce bdow the 
Triad! mountamu A knife la then tied round its 
thresj;, and it is drivsn away towards Tristd, 
watel^ by theaa^ eyes of the assemblea people 
until jt IS lostsii^toljiosee if it goes steright 

to ^ b«*«e a ft ^ 

to iide aie goaae« M diijpbaw^ 

«**!»• wll«gw. or aa tmuiraill^ 
^ ceew juioagrt toe flodu ud 

^DAUsiwiB j». Q..l88i 


AND QUERIES. 

TE&KS FOB KiBBIAOE BEIATIOKS AS 
TEEMS OF ABirSB. 

It is noticeable that such terms for marriaga 
relations as euear, ** father-in-law;’’ sJfd, 
brother-in-law hakndi, "sister’s husband;’* 
and jawdi, "son-in-law;” are also terms of 
abuse. 8u$ar is, I believe, very commonly used in 
this way. The following proverb from the Nardak, 
or uplands between Thdndsar and Kiaitbal (KamAI 
district) affords an instance 

Bdhd hal, khoyd aql aur tah 
Hal hahdk^ Idyd mai, agU fiekhli sdri 
dhaii. 

Mai diki, Idyd ghU; oh kpdn korA, susvAa 
jiwani M d$? 

JBk din.mdr Uyd, patidrah din Md Uyd; 

Na karin ihHif na hharik dhand, 

who plough have lost your intellect and 
After you plough you have to use the 
eShdgdd^ and so yon lose everything (go entirely 
ioihe bad). Ton use the sdhdgd and (emph^ 
your buHocks to) bring grass; and then, yon low 
feUow, what hope have yon of living? We kill 
one day and eat for fifteen.- don’t cultivate, and 
you will pay no revenue.” 

The last two hnes of course dieseribe the 
** gentlemanly ’’Hfe of Nardak thieves. The use 
of these wor^ as terms of abuse,' fits in with 
the notions as, to ' marriage r^tionship pro- 
P<>nnded by MacLennan. 

J; M-Douib in P. N.-a«d Q« 1888. 


^ lTha$m$i imwm mmawiwA to our iiumw. — Bp. 
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THE DEYIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUTAS. 

FEOK THE PAPERS OP THE LATE A. C. BUBNELt. 

{CotUinued from Yol. XXIIL ptme 19$,) 

BXTEMEtili MSS. Mo. 14.^ (eaniinued). 

ATTAVAB DAiyOH0Tn:.H (eotUinusd), 

W <sskme to the Ttda conntry, descending from the gkdU, We saw the army of Bil 
V V Sultan and Ylrappa Naikar, and we defeated it, and then I and my elder brother, 
together with onr people rested at Baretimir in Ydniir, 1 went to sleep, with my head on my 
elder brother’s leg, and when he saw that X slept, he escaped from and went away. I came 
here searching for him,*’ said the younger brother. 

Mttdad^ya heard the story and said to him: — had better sit here, while I go in 
search for yonr elder brother.” 

He passed by Sdm^rar and went to Eaime Siri K&U^ at Xlddar, and when he arrived 
the elder brother was at Kanne Siri Eat^. Mndad^ya went and risiied him, and the elder 
brother said to him : — What hare yon come for, Mndadiya P* 

I was in the habit of going from Kotam-sina to risit the god at Sdm^lrar. WhOe I was 
there to*day, I saw your younger brother, who, after visiting the god, sat on a rock at XJddar. 

I asked him whence he came and whither he was goii^, and he answered me that he had slept 
with his head on his elder brother’s leg at Bsretimir in Y^hr, and while he was in a deep sleep 
his brother had pat down his head and gone away. When he got np and looked sbont, his brother 
was not there, and so he went in search of his elder brother. I told him he had better remain 
where he was, and that I would go in search of his elder brother.” Thus said Mndadftya. 

Then the elder brother said : It is in yonr power to make me and my brother sit on the 
same throne. Go yon to my brother and call him here.” 

Thus did the elder brother ask ICndadSya to acl^ and, having heard the reqnest, Mndadlya 
started from Eanne Siri Kaki and went to the yonnger brother, and told him that his elder 
brother was at Kanne Siri Katia, and had requested him to go there. Then the younger 
brother and all his ;^ple started from Uddaar, and reached K an n e Siri Katti, 

When he saw his brother, he grew angry. 

** As you left me alone at Baretiinfc in YSiifir, I will not see your face,” said the younger 
brother, and put his arrow to his bow, 

ThenMudadeya came up to them and said; If you quarrel witih each other, I shall 
return to my own country. 

The elder brother heard tUs and 8^ “ Do not go to joor ooimtiy.” 

ThenMudadSya xoade&e elder and tiae yoni^^ Ino&er hold each otihet's handi, aitiing 
at' Eanne Siri E^at^ft* 

Then the brother said : — “Snch uoi^ mediatoF will not agam be found anumg 
the Bhdtas. We want a maiiam in this eonntry witii yonr aametaaee.” 

Mndadlya entered into treaty -with the people ot seren 'villagee and made them bsild a hat 
fwrtheelder hrothmr. Amatham forthe younger brothra* wae also hnilt. Allag wasiaised 
liesr the eldw brother’s hat, and a stand for lamps was raiaed near the yonnger brother’s nuUkam. 
Two cars for the two kings [brothers] ware made, and in the following year a flag waa rniaed, 
and a feast was held. 

News of this feast reached one Eadnma SAtW#! of tiie Md» at Jaippa, and he went to 
Uddar from the Stdu at Jappn. When he reached, the feast for a» king wsa being perfoimed. 
[The king] saw Padnma SIttiySl artiTS. 
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’• Ii ■> »fi' yea liave come, Padama Sfifctiyal,” eaid he. 

Tlif,' SetTiri! inve him arcca-nnt and flowers, and a ball of flowers, '[The ting] followed 
Padama tiivAl : — in ked both the Bhutas went with him, and spread ** * ® 

Jaup-i. WUi'u iiic matter was looked up in thepraina-booh it was known tha e utas had 
r,)ii iwed hiin. p.r this reason an assembly of the people was called by the beftjyal at the 
AtUvar V't. Hsu icg asiembied they ail went to Mndadeya’s sitnatn at Attavar, and caused 
a i.4j by Madadiya* 

Tm^a P^oBEia »»i<3 : — went to the feast at Uddar this yeBT, where the Bhuta 

g^re mt Flowers, aad when I retamed the two Bh&tas followed me, and spread dise^. 
this was Ii>okei ap in the pm^a-book, it came to oar knowledge that it was the Biva s (Bhita’s) 
duif 5^;^ a lAaiMm is to be bailt in this village, to which yonr consent is required ” 

T^.eii Bail Madadeya : — ‘*For those two kings 1 am an intercessor. This is a settlement 
Ri^k' hi tween me and them in days gone by at Elanne Siri Katfce. As they followed you, a 

r;'dirir:^i 2 5S to be built/* 

Thus said Mudadfya. So Padama Sdtti blether with the villagers built a matham, and 
then the Bbiltas entered the matheni^ and a feast is held there even to this day. 

BTTBHBLX. MSS. Ho. 25. 

TOK S^OBT OP KOTI AHB OHAHHAYYA.^ 

Original in the Kanareee character. Translation according to Bnmeirs MSS. Original, 
text and kanelatioB^ oeenpiee leavM 168 to 280 of BumelTs MSS. 


Yranaistioit. 

Yheve waa a i»oiiiiti7 wiuere BiUavam weore bom. In the kingdom where the Biflavara 
were bom, there was a powerful eity. There was also a Bmlmift (BhAts), who had been born, 
acooiding to all the Sdflras. There was an Ani QangA, a M^ni Garigd, a Water Gangs, a Milk 
Ga%t, a Curd Oaagl, a Salt a blood Ganga, a hot Kanchi in the north,, and a cold 

KAhch! in PatSkm. 

When this Brahtnl was being bom, the inhabitanis of the palaces of seven KAAchl* 
tajangas seemed to be thrown down, and night gave way to daylight. Brahxnh had on a 
wreath of silver dowers in a bunch on the left and a wreath of gold dowers in a bunch on the 
right. Kammnlii^je Brahnift had silver threads on the left shoulder, and golden threads on 
the right. There were a silver umbrella with seven taps on his left, and a golden nmbrella with 
nine tops on his right. There was a garland as long as a man, and a fan as long as a peacock’s 
feather. 

Kammulajje Brahmd’s birth was according to all the B^rcu. He had twelve attendants 
without legs, and twelve who had only trunks without heads. Twelve girls there were to wave 
the lamps of coral and to sprinkle pearis on his head, and twelve servants to fan him with 
whisks of dowers. The fln^ eefs of twelve and the second sets of twelve — altogether forty- 
eight — ' aUended on Kammulajjo BrahidL 

He who was bom according to all the Sdsims, had five nerves in his leg, a MuTIukav^r god 
on hii kneasy a serpent on his middle, five serpents on his head, a diamond within his heazi^ 
Him dKamonds of ten or sixteen sorts on ius head, a figure of Bhima and Arjuna on his back, a 
Hahkaplila? on tibie left^ and another ^ukapfila cm the right, and a msmltaM and stars on his bead* 

Hexi mnst be told the story of the heroes, the servants of this BrahmS, who were bom 
aocording to all the Hdstrer. And ^zeir names were these WodduBuhNA^l^^Badamba,. 


i IMf is a mnioe of the kof stovv gimi in Toh 


i One of the serpents. 
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Hd,ra Murva, Adhik&ri of Kokkadaixda, K6ri Murva, « ? Vj rv Kdi#aiir-» 

Purusa, MahaPurusa, Alinga Jatti, Uliiiga Bermu, 2^ Arasiiiga, Baadya of Eand^il, lEara 
Barna at Savandie, Tanda Gid<Ji,Paiyya Baidya at Palli Ddv^rd Porgadd, and BSvaaiagarl 
Balld}. 

The birth and the death of the fidambdr Baidyas cou^ii not bp de:5cril.>»^d even in 5 ^. von 
days and eight nights. They had seven armies and «ei\*n lattk-s to fight, K6ti Kigrdni wu.-* 
the richest of all at K6^, and Buddyanda is the richest of all at the f/dn. 

The birth and the death of the fi^iuibur Baidyas is to be t<»}d to-day. It happened in 
Eastern Country. They were born in the country of Parimftly their birth place was 
Pafijana They were educated at sixty-six schools. 

We have seen sixteen dynasties, but have given the description of three only. There 
was a female called Mabu Bannal in the Eastern Country, for our. mother Beyl was there 
called Mftbu BannAb She was called Uppi BanuAl in the Western Country. Our mother 
was Beyl; our father KAntapua; oar uncle SAyina. Oar house was the Kithchikadahga 
Palace, called Gejje K'andanonda AramanA, on the high road* We are able to fight seven 
battles,*’ said the heroes. 

Six years and six months was the age of the fidambAr Baidyas. 

** We have had no meals, nothing to eat or drink. But the piercing of a dagger, equal to 
Kama’s hehgudi, satisfies our hunger. For ns a feast is to be performed with cocoanut leaves 
only, and our birth place is BdambAr,” said they. 

Beideruji was born in a different way. There was an Ani Gahgi. a strong wind, a strong 
rain, and very small drops of water, like kuhhuma? Drops of water fell on the ground and the 
ditches were filled up. Then the god l^ArAyana created a lotus, in which he created hutumas 
also, and in the middle of these he created a drake and a duck. 

The dnck said to the drake ; — ** He created ns, Wt where is a tank for ns to drink water 
out of ? Where is a garden to eat fruit in ? And now, too, we are on the earth below ! ’* 

Folding their wings together, they went to get a gift from the god in heaven. On the 
way they passed by a yard called Ajire Ahgana^ and by a small yard called Mujire Maudal. 
They passed by a place where some- people were talking together, and afterwards they went 
near the feet of the Sun and the Moon. When they reached the god Narayapa, he was 
sleeping onjdji and mallika, and kadtlca flowers, with a golden umbrella and peacocks’ feathers 
over him. At such a time the birds approached him* 

Why do yon come ?” asked the god. 

You created us, and we want our tood and drink, a tree to sit on, another to sleep on at 
night, and a garden to eat fruit in. Where are they ? ” asked the birds. 

Being.in his youth, BAJu Sanva with a long pole —as long as a man — and with a small 
quantity of money, has gone to the Ganges in the north. To reach that is six years’ journey 
and to return back six years’ journey. Ton had better go there. Ton will have a tree to 
sleep on at night, a stone to sit upon, and a tank to drink water from,” said the god. 

While these birds were on the way, they saw a thousand birds copulating. 

Then tho duck said ; — Let us do as they do.” 

We are brother and sister,” said the drake. 

He became very sorrowful, and said : — “ An elephant worth a thousand pagodas may be 
managed easily in the world. But a female is of the race o! devils. She would take hold 
even a of TAma to have connection ” 


* XumniflioHb 
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' On which thtjyi(c;ara« very .wrowfnl, and the duck turned back and fell at the feet of 

tru iT'-d ucd Hiked of him a gift of sons. 

Then he .«aid lu her: — “Where is your male bird ?" 

.Sue s 4 ;d : — “ He is outside the palace.” 

Sne iieggeJ the {tod to create love between them. 

So the god called to the drake and said to him You had better copulate together, 
and then she will become pregnant.” 

So theT copulated and the egg grew larger and larger in her belly. Six and three — 
together nine - months passed and the duck asked the drake for something. 

He said to her ; — “ Where is the thing which you desire ? ” 

•• In the Ganges in the north there isa flower as broadasan nmbreUa. I want yon to go and 
bring the (holy) water in it,” said she. 

He appointed a bodv guard for her and went to the Ganges in the north, and put his beak 
into the flower. Immediately the mouth of the flower shut, for the sun was setting. The duck 

tbiiiking at that time : — 

** Whj has the di-ake not returned back yet ? If my husband returns and comes back 
soon, I will offer my first egg at the feet of the god Surya N^raya^. I will offer the next egg 
to tsvari,’* said she. 

It was morning, after the 31st ghatige of the night, that the drake drew back his beak^ 
brought the water out of that flower and asked the duck if she wanted any. 

** I have made a promise. Will you fulfil it asked she. 

He said he would and told her to drink the water. She drank, and as soon as she had 
done so. she sighed so as to be heard in the four worlds, and cried so as to be heard in three 
worlds. 

In six divisions of a flower and in throe petals she laid the first egg, which was like a 
precious stone, and the second, which was like a golden pidli. 

The first egg fell into the Seventh Ocean, and being just like a diamond was found by a poor 
Brahmana, when he went to bathe in the Ocean on account of an eclipse of the new moon. 
The drake and the duck took both the eggs to fulfil their promise, and flying to the heaven 
of light on high offered the first egg at the god’s feet. It was trodden npon by an elephant, 
and placed in a road, over which an army and many other persons were passing, but it was 
not broken ! 

“ Ton had better take this back and be happy, and hatch ordered the god. 

The second egg was offered to the god tsvara, who ordered them immediately to take it 
back and hatch it, and bo glad. 

From the first egg a boy Yekara Sater was produced at a palace called Kanchikadanga, 
and from the second egg a girl Gic^e Gqi Bfima Deyar was produced. Yekara Sater 
grew to be a boy from his babyhood, and Gi^de Gili Blma Deyar to be a girl from her babyhood. 
Yekara Sater grew to be a man from his boyhood, and Ginije Gili Kama Deyar a woman from 
her girlhood. Yekara Sater fell in love with the woman, and Ginde Gili R&ma Deyar in love 
with the Yekara Sf|ter went to speak to Giude Giji Rama Deyar about marriage. She 

had been a beautiful child and was now a charming girl. 

** It would be better if Deyar were taken to the palace Elanchikadanga.” said Yekara Sater. 

This Tuesday one speaks of the marriage, and on the next Tuesday the jewel ddlibdndi is 
to be presented aooording to the custom of the Arssu Ballakfila/ The bird is to be brought on 
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Sunday, and the marriage is to be performed according to the 1 : , f 
Monday/’ said be, 

Deyar was taken at a proper time to the palace at Kilnchikad ^ v ; , i srrra i 

Yekara Sater was being shaved. In the middle of has forehead a f tit i- 
The ceremony of marriage* was performed on Deyar, who entt-re l Vh v. Lvr n?i.t 

foot Hrst, when rice was sprinkled over her and flowers were thro’,. i. u^, u. x n D :.:ir 

stoodnp, waved the lamps of coral and sprinkled pearls on her iiu/ u’jI ; az-L jk;,,; 

them saluted all present. A year and six months passed after the lii: 

When girls that are married reach the age of ten or ekve:: lit* % nil 

nsuaily attain puberty, and sit alone for four days. But this has i- ^ ie GL: 

Rama Deyar, although ten or sixteen years have passed over her,’ - u-i ; . 
in the morning. 

“ If I reach puberty and have to sit alone, I will offer a golden cb>; 1, a ersiiie 
silver and a handful of money to MahAAkAli Abbe at MALa; the e cer:ij.ini} It I becrine 
pregnant and bring forth a child,’* said she. 

The hair on her head faded and the nipples of her breasts turned black, and six and 
three — together nine — months passed over her womb. 

“Through which way shall I come, 0 my mother?** said be? son Hum&raye, railing 
to his mother from her womb. 

“If you come in the proper way, my son, I shall see your beauty, lul If jvu C‘:’rae in any 
other way my son, how can I see your beauty ?*’ replied his mother. 

“Am I a wicked sinner that I should kill my mother? Am I an tnecuy tliai I should 
kill any person ?*’ said he. 

“ If you come out, breaking through my head, you will become a Brahm a^kshasa (Bhiita), 
If you come out, bursting through my back, you will become a serpent in !Naraka- If you 
come out, bursting through my belly, you will become a Gnliga in Put "j Iain/* said his mother. 

“ My mother, I will come out, bursting through your right breast/' said Lor son. 

Then the tenth month approached and the blood flowed out. Ho wahr born at sunriBe on 
Tuesday. As soon as her son was born he sat down, while the mother gave him the breast. 
He absorbed all her blood, even fi*om the ends of her bones. When his mother came to 
understand that it was impossible to satisfy the son with the milk of her breast, she fed 
him first with a full cow’s milk, and then with a second cow’s milk. 

The parents called ten or sixteen female servants and said : “ 0 you maids, take enre of 
our child I We go to H&kfilt Abbe at MAIa and make her our offerings.” 

When they went ont^ the boy coaxed the maids and said s — I will go to play and return 
back immediately.” 

In a certain place the Asnras were playing at ball in their playroom. They were many, 
bat the boy was alone/ 

“ If yon stand on one side, we will stand on the other side/* said the Asnras. Though 
the Asnrae tried all they could, they were defeated ; the boy alone was successful. The Asoras 
played on and being tired, threw the ball into a well called BAsa BbAmt 

» If yoa we a bey.bjra ao3ordiag to all tbe Srfrfiw.yoa can get that ball out," said they. 

They let down a sUken ladder, and the>>y began to doeoend. When he went down to take 
out the ball, they took away the ladder, and plaood a large stone on the month of the well, on 
which they put earth, and planted a j^ pal tree siso, ^ 

• Fouxiug watsir on the bride’s snd bridegroom eltsudf. 
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Wlsen his parents retained from making their offerings to Makali Abbe at MAla, they 
heard people speaking together : — Who it is we do not know ; but a man has been thrown 
into a well, which has been covered with a flat stone, on which a pij>al tree has been planted/’ 

No one woald go to sach a place, except my sou to play with the Asuras/’ said Gindi 
Qili E ima Deyar to the people and went to the well. 

If my son was born to only one father and mother, the stone above will break in pieces ; 
the soil pat on it will be scatter^ ; the tree planted on it will bend and fall to the ground, and 
then mj son will come and take milk from my right breast,” said Deyar. 

Her son grew inside np to the stone above. Then the stone broke in pieces; the soil was 
*cattered away ; the tree fell to the ground ; and from out the well he opened his mouth to 
suckle his mother’s breast. 

My mother, I put my month to your breast, as yon are my mother. Ton must see me*. 
With single mind and wisdom you have fed me up to this time, and treated me well. There- 
fore, you must see me at my full height,” said he, and stood, stretching from the earth to the 
sky. 


His mother fell senseless to the ground. Then he resumed his -proper figure as a man and 
**oused his mother : — “Mother, mother I I am your sou, Brahma ; and another son Parim&}e 
BallAI is to be bom to you. He will be the very king of justice. If any body should abuse him^ 
will leave him crying. He will be apeaceful and charitable man. He will never give a harsh 
answer to any one/’ said the boy to his mother. 

In the Seventh Ocean the duck’s second egg fell. There was an eclipse at a certain 
new moon, and while the poor Brah.ma.^as were going to bathe in the Ocean, Aoha Machamma^ 
the wife of a Br&hmaiia, said : — ** I am a barren woman. What is the use of bathing in the 
Ocean, or of not bathing?” 

But she went nevertheless and^ bathed, and while she was bathing, the second egg came 
^ting on the water like a lime. Acha Machamma took it np and brought It to her honser 
^d put it in a heap of rice. One Tuesday at midnight a female child cried aloud. 

** What is the mattetr ? A child is crying ?” said her husband. 

Then he went inside and saw that there was a child like an inhabitant of tbe Mahaloka 
Badinabhap her husband, put four leaves of a kasanam tree in the four corners of his house. 


The neighbours said “ This woman was not pregnant; what is this wonder ? She had no 
•jgn of pregnancy !** 


She reared the child, and had her educated. On the eighth day the child looked like a 
child of a month, and in a month like one of a year and half. In this way this girl grew up. 
Among the Brlhraai^ one saigl he wanted to be married to her, and another said she must be 
**»aiTied to him. In these disputes eleven years passed over the girl. She attained puberty 
her eyes were bound up with a cloth and she was left in a forest by her parents. 

They were very sorrowful and said:— “ We bred the child and educated her up to this day. 
"ow she is mature, and neither marriage nor any other ceremony can be performed.” 

Thus they were very sorrowful and left her in the forest. In the meantime the dust 
cf a ra^ti tree fell on her body from above. 


** Who is it IhtMtl draws toddy from the raku tree ? If you untie the cloth from my eyes 
you are my brother and 1 am your sister,” said the girl. 

ii'ii ^ untie the cloth from your eyes P You are a Brahmana woman ; but I am a 

fHlavar by caste;” said Mjrim Baidya of Assdfljya BAih “Ishall go to my masterand 
him <rf this amtter at tiha temple of Abb^ aud theu uuti^ the cloth over your 
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He went off to ask about this, and came to the chmadi o? fillur Abbe and said:— “A 
Brahman woman, whose ejes are bound up with a cloth, and who has been left in the *nd-tree 
garden, called Sai^amalla at BAyan^ has asked me to unbind her eyes* 1 told her that X 
would get my master^a consent and go back to her,** said he. 

“ You had better go back and take the cloth off the eyes of the woman, whose eyes 
were bound up, or her diamond-like eyes will be closed and she will fall. If she has 
eyes, she can see many countries. Therefore you had better bring her here and take care of her 
at £ rajha,** said fillur Abbe. “ Af tera year and six months has passed, people will come to speak 
about marrying her, when you should get her married* It will be a deed of merit for you*’* 

Sayina went and brought the Brahman woman to the chdmdi of Ellur Abbe, who saw her, 
gave her the name of Beyl Baidyati, ordered her to go to Slrajha, and told her not to be 
ashamed and confused. A year and six months had not passed after she had gone to Erajha, 
when EAnta^i^a Baidya came to speak about marrying her, and a promine of marriage for 
Deyi Baidyati was given, to be performed on a Monday. The next week betel-leaves and nuts 
were received and given back, and on the ensuing week, on a Sunday, the bride was taken to 
the bridegroom, and the marriage, that is, pouring water on each other’s hands, was per- 
formed on a Monday morning, and rice was sprinkled on the bridegroom. In this way was 
the ceremony of marriage performed, and a year and six months passed. 

On a lucky day of the month of S6na, the water of pregnancy came in the womb of Dejl, 
and her womb grew larger, lu the beginning of the ninth month of her pregnancy she was 
called to the hUu of ParimAlA Ballfi], to give him medicine. There was a large boil on his 
side, Sirmaiia Baidya had aj^lied to it a medicine with pieces of earthen rings and bottles, 
by which the disease was increased double. 

Who else can give medicine ?” asked ParimSB BallAl* ^ The day of death has approach- 
ed me* Who can now protect me 

There is a woman, the wife of K&nta^ and the sister of gAyina," said his servants* 

" TeU me what her daily charges will be. Write a letter to Brajha. Then she will 
receiye the letter, read it and give me an answer,” said the Ballal. 

So a servant was sent to Deyi Baidyail She looked at the letter, and said 

‘‘ I do not know what is the end of a creeper which grows upwards* I do not know a root 
which creeps downwards. I do not know a branch of a iaree, growing on the sidea. But, 
though I can give a medicine which I know, I cannot m mj feet,^ said she. ^ You, the 
bearer of the letter, had better take rice for your hire in ferajba*’** 

She brought a of ric^ a cocoanut, and two cacrumbears, and gave them to the bearer. 

** If you want to cook and take your food here, there is a hut for traveBem built by my 
brotber. If you want to prepare your mesl here, 1 can get pots made of bell-metal. If you 
are going away immediately, O my master, you may go. If yon have any bnmness, you 
may go soon/^ said she. 

Then tim bearer of the letter went away from fimjha, and reached bar maetef^s^a. As 

soonasshereaeliedtlmh&l%theBi^ « O my servmit, dB yea go there as a 

wan or as a woman ?** 

‘‘MTiiiMter.Ic»m0w*m*ii. D.^ «Bd tl»t did w* kww «d» c* 
growing upw«rdB. nor . root growing dowi.w«rd^ nor on® . of . teee growing on tko 

•ides. Mid that. nKWOotor, she OMinot see bar fee^” said the bosror. 

The his servants' immediatel, and ordered thssa to t^ down the palaaqnn. 

“Let a white nmbrdla and a laigo paatlanqiiin go to fcam t" 
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I j 4:i‘ <:v5 uln i.: sired at Erajha, Dejl had nntied the hair on the head of Kftntanna 
rU, V,**i ji* her lap, and was killing the lice on his head. When she stood 

si; .® i ii' ^^ralng near the paddj JBelds at Haxitaiajya> and csalled her husband 

:i,v;d f 

‘ j ; r.? • . j’l, . iu r,; joar hair imniediatelj. 0 servants, pnt the palanquin in the hnt^ 
??; ^ ' i i.tv n O my hasband, give the servants, who brought the palanqnin 

.ix*'! such as pots of bell-mctal/’ said she. 

H i.«! n Iv' 7j .»:?i ; — ^*B0rodi I Berodil '' When he came, she ordered him to bring 

i i : ' f ru« And she called ont : “Sappodi 1 Sappodi I** and : — « Yellodi I 

' i^ivu *5rdi: r^ i to bring medicine. She prepared a medicine of tender leaves, 
ar, J i a bLr.dfe, and put some presents in the palanquin. She placed a ladder 

siorv, a dried cocoanut,and cut off its enter shell and scooped ont inside 
LUid pnt into the palanqnin cncambeTSj colonred like a squirrel, and a 

v valitfd of the colour of oil. She called to her husband and asked him 

£ bearers of the palanqnin had prepared their meal and eaten. He inquired and 
^old th'kt they Ijad taken their meals, and were now washing the vessels of bell-metal, 

HayjK'j? heaui Aie tic*d up some betel-leaves, areca-uuts with lime, and another kind 
pwacfve d i“i v/ator, jted the rery best of tobacco. The lime was as bright as the splendour of 
Hana. Ali thcije things were pnt on a plate of silver. 

**U iidoiio well, men? Is it all right ? asked Hey} Baidyaii. ^‘Let the umbrella go 
Snst. Bshiiid it the palanqnin. You, my husband, follow them. I will follow yon,” 

SkrlziT* Baidya, hor uccle, followed behind her. In this manner they feraveUed to the 
lii4u. Whni the u.Tibfella and palanquin reached the btdu^ they were put down. S&yina and 

Kintk^ii^ £sat and sainted the BalEI. 

O K:lHtaaT,a, where ia Hey! P* asked the BalUl. In the meanwhile she kept quiet beinff 
ashamed aad eonfa&ed, ' ^ 


“Do 3!ot be oaJiataed and confnsed, mother Deyl! Let her hold my legs and annlv a 
medicine ' Let her sit on my bed I" said the Ballaj, and wept bitterly. » I was broneht forth 
and b«d by my mother Giydi Qili BIma Deiyar, bnt to-day I am to be bom again 4m yonr 


“ Who is there in the honse ? Please bring some leaves and prepare a decoction to wash 
O.S legs, smdDey? and made (them) prepare a decoction, washed his legs and took ont 
thorB«. bho mhbed the wonnd with leaves and nttered manfrat. Then the wound «w.n ;i 

and began to descend. It came descending to bis middle first, and then from the mfd^ff 

»us knee, and then from his knee to his foot. At last it fell down on the ground from Li, / 

Jppltd mcdicini ^ DeV 

A jtwel f ^r yt>ar iioge j fur your bunas nngs fastened with gold, and balls of gold ioined^b ' 

«" I”* ‘“S' » J f«r O.. , . doth rf ^ 

ii! Ih^ »m pme,lod i ud ho uSi io j W,j . 

the paddy field m two pieces, known as Xambnto at Hanldbtti BftiL and if th^- 

ol» jcnn.nul,m 0 D.,1. do Wm 

therefore yon mn-i take yonr food of pead-Iike rice." ^ to my palace. 

Then were curries preparedi with enrds of five hundred ii«rt. _-.i. x 
hundred sorts, with cocoannts of a thonsand sorta PiuHes df limeBi™ 
m.r.i.0, .ud «, OT. l<*oih„ rtlh tad« l«.bo«, .^.d '"****^ 
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-aid the Baik^ ^d orfered hu wrvants to gire Kinta^na ud Sijjiia W.«r, a-d t., tr.aie 1 

bands^ifch m ik others took their food with ?iii aod warned their 

bands w|fch milk, and chewed betelnat ; and then the BaUi} told her to go bat-k to Srad-a. 

iirSda- T*^Vt.T^“e cannot have* and a i^ranJji,^ .ikua m.J'.W 

lower and a jewel with the figureof a parrot, were presented to herby the Baliij. 

(Ta he continued J) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM* 

BT J. M. CAMPBBLIi, C.LE., LC.a 
{Cofditaud from p, 65.) 

Bells. — Spirits fear bells^ becanse spirits fear xousic, and becsase tbej fear meUl. In 
Hinda temples bells are generally tied in front of the shrine, and the worshipper rings them 
before he goes inside. That among Hindus the original object of ringing 8 baU before their 
gods was to drive away spirit^ is shewn by the prayer repeated by Western Iiuisa Brilhaiags in 
ringing a bell daring the worship of their faoufiehold gods “ Q 1 beilt raise a mighty sound near 
the shrine that the demons may be dispelled and the god* welcomed.*’** * *••• The members of one 
Liag«yat priesthood bind a ring of tells on the leg ; and at a Poona LihgAyat's f nneral a jaiufam 
walks in front of the procession, ringing a bell and blowing a conch shell » Among the wild 
Yaidns of Poona, on the eleventh day after a death, njamjam comes and blows a conch and rings 
a bell in the house of monming, and the moarning ends, that is, the dead is driven off.** In the 
Dekhan on the Pofa-daj, necklaces of bells are tied round bullocks* necks. Among the Dekhan 
Kamosis, men wear a girdle of silver bells round their loins.*® Some low class begging devotee* 
in Poona wear a girdle of bells.*^ Bells are the emblems of EedArling and Jotiba, two favourite 
Southern Maratha g^ds. Belganm Liiigay ats have a story that the wedding of Nandi, or Basa- 
v^svar, could not go on till the heaven became a bell and the earth a bar of metal to strike the 
bell at the lucky moment. They have a class of converted Mh4r8, called C!i41v;1d!s, who head 
Liiigayat processions carryings bell and bar.** A bell is mngat a Mhar’s marriage in Belganm.** 
After a death the 661s, or Gopals, of Belganm remain impure for five days, when a 
or LiDgS.yat priesl^ comes and puriffes them by ringing a bell and blowing a shell.** Bndbud* 
Ms, a class of Dharwur beggars, wear clothes, to whose skirts bells and shells are tied.** 
The MMhava Br&hman women of DhArwar wear small gold bells hang from their hair close 
above the ear.*® The Patradavarns, or high-class prostitutes of Dhkrwar, wear bells, or gijjUf 
on their legs.*? The Levant women of Dhirwir wear a bell-shaped tube at the end of their 
small braids of hair.*® In BijApnr, the Lihg4yat beadle sits in front of the dead and rinp a bell. 
A division of jaigam b^gars in BtjApur sit ou trees and ring bells all day long. Another 
begs from door to door, 'ringing a belL The Oonds have a bell god, Gbagarl Fen, 
a string of tinkling bells.** The HAxA OjhyWs, a class of Gond bel! and ring makers, 
are held in special sancti^.^®* The Gond priest, at the great worship of Fhilrs! Pen, wear* 
bells on his fore and third fingers.*®®* Two bells, one of bell-jn®tal and one of copper, wore found 
in a cairn at Haidarabad in the Bekhan.^ Certain Vaish^ava beggars of South India wear bolls,* 
and in Chittagong an. image of BnddhA has a stand of bells before it.* When a Wadar or Telugn 

* X e., puitiBf the end of tibe ^oth on the left elds* * YThieh they way not have, i, e., a jewel lorthe ears. 

** Xnfoniiation from Hr. P. B. JoehL The Sahehrit text SeeSate, faiiioaSrlhcim H 

rAhthasdm, hunt ffkanti maJU fMamt immidirefumn ctmMJum, Beestey Yol. XVBL p. W. 

•* Qp. cU, Yol XVm. p. 47a w <>p. ei*. Vol. IVIIL p. m, *» 03^. eW. Yel XTHI. *.> 77 . 

” Qp^eU, Yol XVnL p. 1*0. »» «t. Yd. XTBI. p. m. •* Ojp. cit. Yol XTJH. p. W. 

•• Qp. eit. Voh xxn. p. m •• Cip.«t.Yol.Xmp*#a •* ap.rit.YolXXIL p.llt. 

*• C!p. «<*. ToL XXIL PP^ laa 

•• Hillop’s JJboelgmat Tribncffhc CmiMl IWrineet, p. 47. **• Op* cB* p. a 

*••• Op* di* Ap, L p; iii » fem, Mmc* Sttc, Wot I. p. 17a 

» Diib<^ m I, p, m * B*lfear'fB<*i4af,mT* P.88L 
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fin - igger, 3 Ajg his prayers he rings a bell at intervals, and blows a conchy The 
a a sect of Sri Faish^vas in Mysore, ring a bell at their prayers.® In South India, 

tiie temple service, the ministrant holds a bell in his left hand, and keeps ringing it.® 

( t Leslie saggests that bells obtained their original fame as anti-demoniacal in the 
o iVereJ conntried of Asia. The Troglodytse, when they travelled by night, fastened bells 
rua*ii .ae lioeks of their cattle to drive away wild beasts, and, for the same reason, the practice 
IS cummjn m many countries of Asia. A bell is still rnng at Adames Peak in Ceylon as a 
J«ecun,\ against spirits/ The Socotrans (1330) nsed to strike a piece of timber in lieu of a 
Ti ? , of Persia, had robes with bell skirts, and Arab conrtezans wear bells round their 

aj vts, .let'K an elbows.® The Shamans, or Tat^r priests, are covered with tags of bells and 
‘ 0 nun. The Jewish high priest’s robe was adorned with a row of golden bells and 


love of bells is remarkable.^® Most of the monasteries have a multitude of 
riiM )-’3 bells are struck with deer’s bom and wood.*® The object of 

TK attention of good spirits.*^ There are wooden bells in Burmese 

w*th tJi » 1 1 ^ consecrate bells to make them lucky or sacred; they smear them 

horn ^ genein.lly a goat.i» A sick cow in China has a bell tied to her 

«po*e of the dead.i« ^ ' 7 

horses and camele w Th! j “ 

have eael, «# H.- \ •'apMese temple-women— that is, the virgin priestesses who dance— 

‘ 1“ bdl. !<«« &.« 


^ddirw^ i7w^,“ ^ wb of rr«» » at A£ri«.« 

followed bv men 7 f. “‘“d fro® BengneUa, were, according to Cameron, 

bells* Great iron 1^1 struck with iron,** West African dancers wear 

by Moorish dance«.» “““f '** ^ g»rte« 

Mountain, is a large bell.* ^ ®***‘*^ prince-priest of the All^hany 

not used by the They were known to the Greeks, but apparently were 

» at f e~k ci..»i, i. sZi^ ad 

the rites for drivinB off on a large iron bar.* The Bomans rung a bdl in 

we consecrated by them.* L food of hells. Bells 

nantles. All post-boBse. r,.,,. the tohops have little bells Isstraed to thrir robes and 
eomes.** Bells aro of «*—i - Kussian church bells ring when the bishop 

Swnt Teresa (1567) atari.d*fcfT***^ *” Roman Oatholio ceremonies. When the Spanish 
picture or two, som.«mdlea. rhir'^7*f ** Medina-del-Campo in Spain, she took a 
prockimed queen, tho Sacrammit.** When Isabella of Spain (1474) was 

— — — unfurled, bells perded, and cannons boomed.** The 

* AidMun'i Mfioit, TuL 1. o ais ' ^ 

• TaW. Cailur. ▼<!.-«- 

- »»*y Tw. n.*;^ f p-ys- 

rit, TA 1 r. **• **• 
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Boiuaxi Cabkolics rid the air of spirits by ringing tbeir hallowed bells*®^ In Germany bell- 
ringing is said to be hated by dwarfs and giants and by the devil : the devil tries to drag tbe bells 
from the charches. In the Middle Ages bells were rung to keep off lightning and the devil.^ 

In Ireland and Scotland St. Patrick (450) and St. Golnmba (550) are said to have used bells 
to drive out demons, *5^ and a bell was said to be buried in St. Patrick's tomb when he died.** 
In early Christian times in Ireland (500-800) bells were used in cursing.** In Middle-Age 
Europe the curious said that the ringing of bells exceedingly disturbed spirits.^ In the Middle 
Ages (1000-1500) cfiurch bells were rung to scare storms, which were evil spiritB.’^^ Bells used 
to be blessed and consecrated in the Middle Ages, and were then able to frighten demons and 
defeat the spirits of the storms^* In early England, a fieud-sick person was made to drink 
out of a church bell.^* Burton (1621) notices that, in Roman Catholic churches, bells were 
consecrated and baptized to drive away devils, bugbears, and noisome smells.^ In 1798 near 
Straffllan, in Tyndrum, Scotland, mad people were ducked in a pool and then laid in tbe 
churchyard with St. Fillan’s bell on their heads.** St. Fillan's bell was kept loose in 
the churchyard. It was used in the ceremonies to cure lunatics.** In England, bells used to be 
rung at Halloween,*^ Large bells in England (A. D. 670) were at fiwt consecrated and named 
after a saint. Bells were rung in storms (as storms are caused by spirits), and also when the 
Host was raised.** Bells in Euglaud could drive off storms, lightning and hail. Their sound 
exceedingly disturbed evil spirits.** In England, bells broke asunder lightning and thunder, they 
dispersed the fierce winds and assuaged men’s cruel rage,** Bacon (1685) mentions that bells 
ring in the cities to charm thnnder and scatter pestilent airs.*^ Wynkin de Worde says bells 
are rung during storms to scare the fiends and make them cease moving the storm.*® la 
England, bells sometimes ring when people leave the church.*® Bells are also rung at marriages. 
Bells used to be baptized, named, sprinkled with holy water, clothed in a fine garment and 
blessed. A christened bell bad power to decay storms, divert thunderbolts, and drive away 
evil spirits.** A soul-bell was tolled for the dying, according to Ghrose and Douce, to drive 
off the evil spirit, .-who hovered about to seize the soul.*® Formerly the funeral peal was a 
merry pealj as if, Scy thiau-like, the friends rejoiced at the escape of the dead from a world q£ 
troubles.*® In Orkney, an old iron bell was found among the remains of burials. The bell was 
in a rough stone chest aud was close to some skeletons, which have been decided to 
belong to the ninth century.*^ Bells have also been found buried, with other remains 
in North B;onaIdsay aud in Kingoldrum in Forfarshire.*® St. Finan’s bell near 
Ardnamurchan, West Scotland, is probably 800 years old. It is still carried in front of the 
dead at funerals ** Canterbury pilgrims decked their horses with small bells as charms and 
guards.®* On Christmas Eve at Harbnry, in North England, the devirs knell is rang.« The 
bells of Rylstone played their Sabbath music — “ God ns In Roman Catholic oountries, 

bells are rung when people come to communicate.®* In the Mass service a beU is rung three 
times by the acolyte before the Holy or Sanotns.®* - A bell is also rung before raising the 
Host,®* and thrice at the elevation of the Host.®® In England, helb are fastened to babies’ 
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TfUti hiTAi% arc published, bells are mng.*^ The belief that 
i:. It P^ra ^GfO ^pp. 88, 84) :•— 

Th<.' leJiuarfs drowsy charm 
To the doors from nightly harm. 

J vA > ( 'j --Ai ff HuglMi is annoanced by the firing of guns and the ringing of bells.®* 

f ■ / .?>?-? ^p;ii lSs4, f, 308) co 2 :tam the following Latin inscription copied 

; .!) — i I c.Til, tbeticad I bewail, the thunder 1 break. The true God I praise, 

,j, J , \ 1 gfither, the dead I bewail, the plague I scare, the feast I adorn.” 

i!>j i": fJulUfn Le^aid ring: — “ I praise the true God; I call the people ; 

I Uit MV'jyP Tlic ileriLi tried to seize the bells, but could do nothing as the bells 

ija?i b?vL w rd in fi dy water. In Wales (1815), a bell called Bangu, said to have belonged 
t >1, iKiVi'h ai’.kiiejis.*® At Oxford, when a person of academic rank is buried, a bell- 

man wiiik.H ill front of the coffin, ringing a bell."® 


Bleed, <*-*• Blood is a tonic in cases of weakness, and blood-letting ciires fits and 
nerrouB attacks, Acjording to Pliny a dzanght of human blood cures epilepsy and other 
d ; arid, according to Bujton (1021), bleeding is a cure for sadness,^* 


Hi eases of piies the Itatn^giri MarathAs give warmed goat s blood, and in cases of typhus or 
r^;d divrd' juration of the skin, the patient is cured by killing a cock, and smearing the red 
hiotchei) with its t>lood, EatnAgiri MaratbAs use the blood of the ghSrpar, or big lizard, as a cure 
in snake-bite/^ Among certain low class Hindus in Poona, blood is poured down the nose of a 
patient suffering from a apirit-seizux'e/* Bleeding cores sickness by letting out the devil. 
So pry er (p. 341) says: — “By bleeding a vein I let out the devil which was crept into my 
palanquin l>carer’3 fancies.’* The Bombay PAttAri Prabhus, before a marriage, let drops of 
goat’s iblooii fall ou the heads of the family goddesses.^® In Poona the blood of sheep and 
goats is sprinkled over the village idols.^* In DharwAr, every third or fourth year, a 
bufalo is killed in honour of the goddess Bayamava, and its blood sprinkled along the 
village boundary On the Basara day Kaladg! RAjput householders slaughter a goat, 
and sprinkle its blood on the door-posts of their honsesJ* Similarly at the Dasara festival 
some Dekhau Kunbts used to sprinkle their houses with sheep’s bloods* Most Bijapur 
Hindus, before using the threshing-floor, kill a goat and sprinkle its blood on the floor 
Kven Brahmans and Lihgayats sometimes have their threshing floors blood-cleansed by a 
Maratim or JEiajput neighbour or servant. The great BljApur gun is said to have been baptised 
in human blood by its maker, a Rilm!, or Greek. In 1829, in the Southern MarAthA Conntry, 
in the village of Serin, some fifty or sixty buffaloes and a hundred sheep used to be killed, 
and after some privileged persons had taken their heads, the villagers scrambled, for the 
rest — watchmen, shepherds, outcastes and all low and high classes, even BrAhmans rolling 
in the ma^ of blood.®* In East Berilr, on the Dasara day, the blood of a buffalo is smeared on 
the brow of the village headman,®* 


The KAa of the North-East frontier dri 
the Malers of West Bengal, in January e 
is slaughtered, and are then given some of h 
the Maleihs set up a pair of posts aud a cr 
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holding blood and spirits.** The Bengal Kurnus, or KniiLis, mark the brow of the briik- and 
bridegroom with red lead and sometimes with blood.** 

The object of the round red brow-mark worn by unwidowed ■women and other 
Hindus, which was probably originally of blood, seems to be to keep off spirits. It is 
also with the view of scaring evil spirits that, on investment, the brow of the ihijpnt chief is 
marked with blood taken from a man’s thumb, the ceremony being a relic of human sacrifice. 
In Bengal the worshippers of Dargil, when a bnSalo is offered, daub their bodies with earth 
soaked in the blood, and dance, singing indecent songs *• Blood is drank by Hindu tiaktas,*^ 
The Indian overlord used to drink the blood of a defeated warrior, that the fierce spirit of the 
slain might be housed in him. Blitma, one of the five Fundavas, when he killed his 
consin Dns&lsan, drank his blood; even Sita, the gentle wife of Rama, when she killed the 
thonsand-headed B&vana, drank the blood of her victim.** Among the Beni-Israll, at mar- 
riages, the bridegroom and bride walk along a path sprinkled with bleed from the marriage 
porch to the honse-door. 

Among the Jews, when a mnrdered body was found, a heifer was brought from the nearest 
city, and the elders came and washed their hands over it in some waste land, and its head was 
ent off.*® On the tenth day of the Jewish seventh month, the Jews sprinkled the Holy of Holies 
with bullocks’ blood.** Blood is life. So the Jewish commandment runs “ The flesh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.”** So, in Egypt, to keep off the spirit of 
death, the Israelites,** smeared the side-postsand the upper door-pi;st‘; with blood. This show of 
blood prevented the destroyer coming into the house to smite the inmates.** The horns of the 
Jewish altar were smeared with bullocks’ blood.** Moses sprinkled hal." the blood on the altar.** 


When a sick child is brought to a Chinese priest, he bleeds the child, mixes the blood with 
water, and dipping into the mixture a seal engraved with the name of an idol, marks the child s 
wrists, neck. back, and forehead.** In China, rags dipped in a criminal’s blood and tied to a 
sick-bed cure the patient.*^ In China, when a person is sick or possessed by an evil spirit, a 
goat’s blood is smeared on his forehead.*® 

The Australians, when they kill an animal, rub some of fhe blood on the idol’s month.** 
The Gallas of East Africa, when they cut a cow’s throat, suck the gushing Wood.*** Wairo 
blood is a favourite draught with almost all Africans.* The Bedouins of Nubia are very 
fond of the warm blood of a sheep.* Human blood is sprinkled on the tombs of the ancestors 
of the kings of Dahomey, when their help is wanted in war.* The Hovas rf Madagascar anoint 
the head^stones of tombs with blood.* Among the South Australians, when a boy is ten 
years old, several men cut themselves and smear the boy with their blood.* The Amenean- 
Indian Kiowas of New Mexico drink warm buffalo blood.* 


Pliny* notices that blood on door-posts keeps off enchantments. Early men deh^t in 
drinking blood ; so the Australians, Fijians, Vateans, Haidalis and Vampyres are bi^- 
suokers * Greek ghosts drink the blood of the saerifioe. and the Mexicans whote ntusJ 
consisted of offerings of blood.* In Greece, the priest of Cybele entered a room, whose rorf 
was Ml of holM, a buU was killed on Hie roof and the pnest was drenched with a show«a> ^ 
blood 1* In North Europe, till A. D. 900, the blood of the sacrifice was mixed with ale, and 
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drtJiik.- Ih^i N.>rsfme:s .p:*Jnk!cd their sacred vessels and all people present yfiih the victim’s 
As late as the eleventh ceutnry the Swedes used to bring a horse, cut it in pieces, 
lin 1 Iden the sacred tree with its blood.i® In Iceland, worshippers were sprinkled with 
At the great nine-year festival at Upsala, in Sweden, the worshippers, the sacred 
;Tr VCB, altars, benches and walls of the temples inside and outside were sprinkled 

wit)i the bli>vd of the human victim.^* 

In Austria, the blood of a criminal is a common cure for the falling sickness. Colonel 
J. H. White, Mint Master, Bombay, remembers (1884) that about the year 1825, when he was 
living fjn the Bhine, he one day went with a comrade to see a guillotine execution at 
2^£ayence, and, knowing the oflScer in command, got a place close to the platform. As the 
criwin&rs head rolled off, a man dashed from the crowd, jumped on the platform, and eagerly 
drank the blood as it gushed out. In Germany it is believed that, if a were-wolf, or maii-w^olf, 
h made to bleed, the spell is broken.^® 

The iron clasps of the wizard’s book would not yield to un-Cbristianed hands, till he 
smeared the cover with the Borderer’s curdled gore.^^ The reason the clasp of Scott’s book 
opened after smearing it with blood vras that the guardian fiend was driven off. The book 
could not be opened without danger on account of the malignant fiends which were theieby 
invoked.*® Draw blood from a witch, and her enchantment fails.*® A patient’s blood 
throws back the spell on the witch.®® A spell is broken if you draw blood from the person 
who made the spell.®* ** Blood and fire’* (the two great spirit-scarers) is the motto on 
the Salvationist banner : the banner of the religions ideas of the English and Ameiicait 
lower orders — salvation, that is, spirit-scaring, being the object.^® In Scotland, the epileptic 
is made to drink his own blood.*® 


Bread. — Hindu women, to ward off the effect of the Evil Bye, wave bread and water 
round the faces of their children. When a Marathi chief returns home, a female servant comes 
forward with' a pot of water and some bread. She waves them three times round the face of the 
chief, and then throws them away.®* One of the deoahs, or wedding guardians, of the Dekhan 
Mhirs is a piece of bread tied to a post in the marriage porch.*® Among the KhandSsh Mha»*s, 
on the bridegroom approaching the bride’s house, a piece of bread is waved round his head and 
thrown away.®* The Jews placed show-bread on the table outside of the veil, close to the 
candlestick wiib seven lights.®® In Germany, bread and salt protect against magic, and so 
witches abstain from bread and salt.®* The Roman Catholic Bishop, after Confirmation, wipes 
ii» hands with bread crumbs.®* Bread and wine are still the Sacrament in all Christian churches. 
In North England the bread and wine of the Sacrament are believed to cure bodily sickness.®® 
This is because sickness is still believed to be due to spirit-possession of the body as sin 
is due to spirit-possession of the mind. In Scotland a cake was broken over the bride’s 
head.®^ In England, in lfi57, it was believed that a crust of bread carried m the pocket at night 
kept off spirits.®® In Sonth Scotland, when the bride returns to her house from the church, a 
cake of short bread is thrown over her head and scrambled for.®* Formerly cakes nsed to be 
thrown to be scrambled for on Palm Snnday,®* and Good Friday cross buns were held sovrau 
agaanst diaarrheea.®* 
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Breath. The guardian’s breath scares fiends, fi 
bewitched, the exorcist rubs ashes on the child’s forehead and when a c'.;: ; 

the Roman Catholic Christians of Thuna, when a child is brou . AjtK.r.K’ 

in order to drive the devil, or Inbred Sin, ont of the child, and ^ 2- 

Holy Spirit, the priest thrice breathes upon the face of the* child 

him.”3^ KdtifhunltnS, or ear-blowing, is a great ceremony amo eo.Go t:i; of 

persons, whose children are to be initiated, invite caste fellows toTlf 'fljani. The 

them their children and camphor, incense, red powder, sugar and fi ^ to'^ing with 

or teacher’s, house. The ceremony takes place at about ei«rht at^^Tf’ 
cross-legged on a wooden stool, worships his sacred book, "and K i teacher, sitting 

gods with songs and music . The parents bring their children to tb ^ * °o®paay praise ti.v 

child on his lap, breathes into both ears, and matters some mvsti^ 

The K6rv} fortune-teller of Belganm, when she is going to charm » f t 
patient’s head with her robe, and breathes on her eyes and into her m covers tae 

Catholic Christians of Kanara, at the time of Baptism, the priest b-!^ Among the Eoman 
child’s month to drive out the evil spirit and make room for the 11^1 p> 

L4mas of Tibet cured the sick by blowing on them.*i On the Thtim,i \ c'°* r, 

Bishop and twelve priests breathe over sacred oil.« The Bussian nriLt 

face before Baptism.^ s 

Brooms. —The lerihud, or Pars? besom, has special power over amVifcU t., .n iri i 

on the first of KSrtik (October-November), called BalirAi, ortheLvo’f Br ^ 

the under-world, spirits are swept ont of a Hindu house and tbn ^ ® *> e rnlero 

.... T -rt,'' * «• . nonse, and the sweepings are thrown 

into the sea. In lhanasome old Hindu women, to cure a child affected by the Evil Eve, 

wave salt and water round its face, and strike the ground with a broom three time;:.** 

Similarly among the Beni-Isra’lls of Bombay, when the midwife drives off the blast of the Evil 

Eye, she holds in her left baud a shoe, a winnowing fan, and a broom.** To soars demonTut 

of a person, the ShAnArs of Tinnevelly apply a slipper, or a broom, to the sbonlders of the 

possessed.*? In Calabar, in West Africa, once in every three years, spirits are swept ont of the 

village.** 0 u the other hand, the negroes of the Congo River, about 600 miles south of CalabAr 

after a death, do not sweep the house fo.ra whole year, lest they should sweep ont the ghost.** 

For the same reason, the people of Tongking do not sweep their houses during the days when the 

spirits come to pay their yearly visit.*" So, too, the Romans used brooms, called ea verr<r, to 

sweep the honso after a death,*? and at the Palilia (April 21) the stables were swept with a 

laurel broom. This, and the spirit’s fear of a oane or rod, seem to be the reasons why in 

the Middle Ages European witches rode on broomsticks. The spirits of the air were afraid. 

and carried the witches wherever they wished to go. In England, spirits were believed to fear 

brooms. So we find in Brand’s Popular AntiquiiieSy Vol. I, p. 254:— “Pales were filled and 

hearths were swept against fairy elves and sprites.** 

Oanes. — In fits, in swoons, and in seizures, beating with a cane restores the patient to 
consciousness; that is, beating puts to flight the spirit which has caused the disease or 
sickness. The cane is in Safiskrit called ydgidanda, the ascetic’s rod, and a decoction of its 
root was helieved to remove bile caused by evB spirits.** In the East Dekhan, the medium 
draws a circle round the possessed person with a cane, and when the medium threatens the spirit 
he holds a cane in his hand. The BatnAgiri Marfithas say that when a person is struck with an 


** Op. eii. Vol. XIII. p. 191 
Kerr’s Voyages, Vol. VII. p. 15. 


w From MS. notes. w Bomhay Gatetteer, Vol. XIII. p. 210, 

Op. eit, Vol. XXI. p. 171. Op. dt Vol. XV. p. 388. 

Oliambers’s Book of Bays, Vol. I. p. 412. 
idCrs. Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of the Oreosco-Russiim Church, p. 63^ 

*4 3l6ek*s Khordah Avesfa, Vol. I. p. 64. laformation from Mr. p. p Joshi 
« .Bo^V^e«e*r.JoLXvmp.S26. « C“WweU in BaWow's 
** Tylor 8 Fn^Tmiive Culture, Vol. II. p. 176, Op. cif. Vol. I. p 455 

» OX>. cit. Vol. L p. 455. « Smith’s Greek and Roman Antijuitt,,. ' ' WNKsiiha’s Ntiriaeiarij, p. ®. 
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i-ea-lation, be sbould at once seize a cane, as the “blow or ninth ’’ (that is the spirit m the 
fears cane. In the K6nhan. a cane is laid under 
troubled bv an eril spirit.a and in some Hindu shrines a ratau is placed beside the god. If a 
pc-rson is brought to the god possessed vsuth a blf, he m beaten with ^ ^ 

leares him.^^ VSf.l. the lord of spirits, the early iSira. who is much worshipped in the Dekhan 
and K-inkan, is she wn with a racket-shaped cane as a sceptre. Sometimes he is represented 
solelT hy a cane, and it seems to be from the Tfit, or cane, that V&taiUkes his name. 
Among the Dekhan Clii tpa vans, a cane is laid under the young mother s plllo^v. In the Koukan, 
wlien a medium is called to see a person who is possessed, he gives the possessed a few cuts 
with a cane. At; the Bijapar Liiigayat initiation, near the gt^ru are placed a brass platter, a cone - 
shell and a cane. Among the Bengal Onioiis if a girl becomes possessed while she is dancing, 
the by-standers slap her.-s? to keep off spirits. Some of the Oraohs wear a cane girdle. Among 
(^ertaia Hindus the belief prevails that, to induce a familiar spirit to dwell in him, the medium 
must go naked into water up to the middle, repeat a charm which has power to bring the 
spirit, and at each repetition beat himself with a cane, the object of tbe caning being to keep 
the house of his body empty and ready for the proper inmate The Parsls use a cane, or reed 
of nine knots, to drive off evil.w In Central Asia, all Musalm&ns take with them to the mosque 
long heavy ceremonial canes.^^ In Barma, possessed women are thrashed with a stick .^2 Jxi the 
time of mourning the Motus wear armlets and waist-belts of a pai'ticular kind of cane.®^ The 
women of the Arru Islands, west of New Guinea, wear bands of plaited cane under the knee and 
above the elbow, and through them pass the leaves of a plant.^ The Caroline tribes make their 
coffins of cane.^ The Mexican merchants worshipped their staff, and the Roman herald’s 
staff, topped with snakes, seems to have been used to keep off spirits. Among the early 
Christians spirits were driven out by blows,®® In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, the 
queen of the fairies had a white rod,®^ witches were whipped,®® and if a spirit or phantom was 
struck at, it would melt into air. The sense of the old Hindu gentleman’s stout walking stick, 
of the fulldress eighteenth century physiciau^a cane, of the Indian ceremonial ch6b or mace, of 
the Bishop’s orozier, of Aaron’s rod, of Prospero’s wand, of the field marshall’s baton, of the 
royal sceptre, seem to lie in. the sweet infiuenoes of the rod that keep far off the unhoused spirit, 
who seeks a lodging in the body^shrine of the honoured human being. 


Circles. — As spirits fear eiroles and cannot cross them, devils can be kept in 
rings.®® In the East Dekhan, the medium begins by drawing a circle with a cane round the 
patient, apparently to prevent the spirit from escaping. Sometimes the medium also makes a 
circle of ashes round the patient. The walking round an honoured guest, a god, or a corpse, 
which is one of the commonest Hindu observances, seems to mean the keeping evil spirits from 
the person, god, or corpse. All higher class Hindus, especially Brahmans, sprinkle, water in a 
circle round their dining plates. Among the Kunbis of Gujarat, after a birth, about ten inches 
of the navel cord are left, and the end is tied to a red thread and put round the cbild^s throat. 
PevepB are kept off in Gnjarit, as well as in the E6nkan, by tying a thread round the waist or 
arm, so that the eril spirit cannot pass. So threads are wound round the bride and bridegroom 
at the wedding of many Hindus and Farsis, and so, too, the making of seven circles is one of 
the chief parts of a Hinda wedding. Among the Gujarat Dhldas, a person suffering from an 
eril spirit has a thread tied round his arm. The Bhati&s fasten a bracelet round a woman’s 
arm in her first pregnanej. So also do GujarAt Kunbis. Wedding wreaths of red thread are 


w from Mr, OnUeksr. 

•• IMkty OaviftMf, VoU IVIII. p. lie. 

• cii. p. SiS* 

BlMk*g Khorde^ p, 18S. 

Tylor’g JPrimiHw Ouliur$t T6L IL p. IM. 
JBerls p. 08, 

«B«wMll,VoLIItp.4l6, 

Seetl'B JhmoHchfp and p. 110. 
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^ Dftlton*8 Descriptive MhmLogy of BengaLt p. S56. 

Compare Balfour’s Hindas, Vol. V. p.'B87. 

« Srimyler’t TurUstan, VoL L p. 157. 

•» Jmut. jMthrop, Ind, Yol YU. p. 480. 

Fitei fteport efihe Bursou of Ethnology^ Washington, p. 94. 
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thrown round the necks of the Kunbl bride and bridegroom. TiiC ii vpot- of iC VLiA'^-Zit T.Jikt- 
three circles at different parts of the wedding service.^^ TLe Nouir CL a: ^ 

Satvai . turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, a coil of thread, aio I tht* 

Dhruva Pi^bhfls of Poona, the priest passes a thread fire or six roTii/i the Lu.*rJ . jid find 

wife. Among the Telugu Nhavis, or barbers, of Poona, a thread is %\ ound fGi:rtCf-n iimth r».i.rai 
the bride and bridegroom, cut into two, and one part of it tied roimd the •A rir^t of the 1 r:de 
and the other round the wrist of the bridegroom.^ In Bijapiir, am^ ng many claK'^e?, the 
practice at a wedding is to have a or square, with a water-pot at eaeh corner and a 

thread passed several times round the necks of the w^ater-pots. Aiuon^r the Matihava Brithynuus 
of Dhnrwar, a thread is passed five times round a groupof married women, who oil und turmeric 
themselves before the wedding,^® In Belgaum the full-moon of SrAvan (July-AuguJit; is called 
the thread-hank full-moon. Kunbis make hanks of thread, colour them yellow, and throw 
them round the necks of the men and women of the family.^* Among the KulkhAri Hatg«rs, a 
class of Belgaum hand-loom weavers, after the birth of a male child, a party of elderly married 
women come and gird the child’s waist with a thread called kadadOru/^ Among the Kilnara 
Sh^nvis, a Brahman priest winds a thread in a double circle- of-eight pattern round the bride 
and bi‘idegroom.2^® Among the Roman Catholics of Ksnara, the dead have their hands tied 
together across the chest, and a crucifix is laid on thcm.^S" 

To keep off spirits, the Oploas of Chutil Nagpur, wear a girdle of cords of tusser silk or 
of canes.^® In Bengal, the Hindu wife worships her husband, walking round him seven times,^® 
When the Hindus dedicate a temple, they walk thrice round it.*^^ Hindu sai^s tied threads 
round their wrists (to keep off spirits).®^ In India, if a Brahma^ sees a temple, a cow, or a 
holy man, he ought to walk round them.®* 

The Supreme Ruler addressed Zoroaster from the midst of a vast and pure circle of fire.®* 
The Parsis wear a girdle of thread, called ha$ti, round their waists. The Egyptian god Oneph 
was shewn holding a zone and a sceptre.®^ The Jews compassed the altar.®® Mecca pilgrims 
go seven times round the Ka*ha, or sacred black stone.®® 

In Burma, wheu cholera breaks 6ut, the Burmese get the priests to bless holy water and 
yellow threads, which they either wear as bracelets or hang round the eaves of their houses.®^ 
The Burman king at his crowning goes round the city, beginning from the east.®® The obje<*t 
of the Nagas in wearing a ring of hart’s horn round the point of the penis is probably to scare 
spirits.®® The Chinese villagers paint a circle on farm walls to keep off wolves, panthers, and 
foxes.®® 


The Dinkas of the White Nile, as a sign of grief, wear a necklace of cord.®^ In East 
Africa, the wizard is tied to- a stake, and a circle of fire is lighted round him, and he is roasted.®® 
The Hottentots wear many rings of leather round the ankle, circles of simple cords above or 
below the knee, and bracelets of beads.®® 


The Romans wore crowns at their feasts (to keep off spirits) ; their dead were wreathed, 
ind their victors, crowned with laurel and bay. The Romans bad great faith in the virtue 
)f the ring. When the table was spread, a ring was laid on the Roman table.®* To 
nove a ring from the left hand to the right cured cough.®* A morsel of goat’s brain passed 
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t h :,Jui isito tk new-born infant’s mouth, saved it from falling 

*• * Tii!*; h ii a>w ]ii the value of circles# The hair of a young child tied 

: '. 1 . i ’iU' h'>* ^ 'jt i:ih^ n knife or dagger, and with its point to cut two or three 

irA'i'iT'iP.'dTv a i and iheu tvalk two or three times round the child, was a pre- 

Tr }i : i Vi;- «*, v i;\ R- .’rj-.an slaves wore iron linga,®® Procession round the altar was part 

'ti . '.r'^rriMuies. IV^^pIo vv^ilked thrice round the altar singing a sacred hymn.^® 

In iskanuiruviti, g’ldles were behoved to renew the w-earer’s strength. So Thor’s girdle 
w,A4 Tho Shandinavian judges used to sit in a circle, called the 

nivU With imei twig,s or stones fastened together with ropes.^ The Skandi- 
u^iid^a ciick* of huge atones, and in the middle set a seat for the king when the kino* 
Civv. :i^d? Thti Doge of Venice was invested with a ring emblematic of the ring with which 
Ji.* wtf- re U'K nurr:va to the Adrifttio.’ In the Russian baptism, the child is carried three times 
i.ic lorn.* Pope Boniface VIII. was said fo hare drawn a circle round him and called 
uj) a i-ipnit,* 3iui among the Scotch Highlanders, till 17i;0, it was usual to make a circle with 
aii oiik aiding to keep off spiriti».« 

In Scotland, til! the end of the eighteenth eentnrj, people used to walk three times round the 

dc^d. i hey «a-kedroandthechurchatmamages,ehnrchingg,aBdbDrials;andwalkedroundfields 

wRh wehes : ail apparently to keep off spirits.r They walked round the standing, or Druid, stones 

three and were ca«fnl to walk with the sun, that is, to keep the right side to the stone 

Au epticpim person walked three times round a holy well.® In all labour, in their lodges, such 

as passing round the ballot box, freemasons move with the sun.® Similarlv at St Mukr. i 

m Lewis, in the Western Islands of .Scotland, mad people are made 

Moving round the church appears to have been held lucky, or rather peace^ivim? inTe Hek 

raies. i hua, St. Con lu u said fco have invited all unhappy couples to meet at bis cell cn • 

night, wlieii, having blind-folded each person, be started them on a race 

the church. At the end of the third round the saint would cry » Cabhag •’ thatT8*’^ir** 

and ^eh swain must catch whatlass be could, and be t«e toiler 

which, if stiU dissafciahed, he might return to the saintly cell and try a new assortment in the next 
xaatrimouial game practised as befora.« Belta being cireloe soara sniri+B « mi, 

easy dehveiy.» In East Sootlaod, in 1803, in the waxiu^r MaroK ^ ^ ^ ^ 

wommiauddaldrauwcrapassedthroegbwieathsofm^^ In^SoZdXf 

tiiHl threads round women and cows to prevent miscan-ia^e « Tt. f ^ 

^ SIX 

cnimp and falling sickness.!* Conqnexws and sowerers defended th!r . 
l»)- drawing circles.* In Kngland. in the sixteenth centniy, rings were 


W O#. eU. Bcdk iaviii. 10 , 
^ ti*. Moaik xxxiVe €ha^, M. 

Mftrktaaie’# 57 

^ Opa fU. p. m 


^ til Book xxYiii. Oiap. 4^ 
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*** Mftllet’a HtHhora AtJi^U^ p, *84^ 
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house walU to gawd against Tritclies .22 lu case-i of <i*-. ~ " 

wear a ring as a cure. So the Devonshire awin- wT/- ""‘I?/"®'”'’” ‘r' 

maiden in a separate parish and make a rinc and "vr T' ~ » 

Somersetshire, if a ring- fino-pr c<- u " ^ paticut of J^ 

Efab.ih-. ri.„ S. ” "" ‘ “•• •■■'•■'I - i» y««. 

-m „„ tbc foit; » 

b,»t.» II i, unluoij to tote of . ,tod,W riot- » ‘‘S’^ ?,■" "“ "“ 

or her husband will die. If awom«„ w T^i, ^ woiaftn 

Rotnon Ootholio ttorri™ ^ "”*■ b*' lio.t.nd will die «. 1,. t|„ 

toll water, and put on the bride'a’left han^^ '.j '‘**°*^ the rroM, nprioktd with 

f Ufem. aud tlJ.lJJd !■ IZ* '* ‘7*; ",f ' ~ -t. ■enend. thM.nd („.«h 

a half erow. i. toke. o.tS^ohul hL "f f"- 'P'"!".'- 

»» rh.utoati.to. A^toEE5i»..?rf"1""a r™*” 

weddiug ring tenia warl,.« la ISsV in Sertf ‘P*P'J'” '» “ 

went to otnreh tolh thirtj ifL ’.‘r * •" ••“ 

each of the yonno* men dronTi«H o. service she %;At ;n the porch, and 

half a crown. She held the^alf.om’*”^ *°j!^'^ 1 !“^ Pennies and gave her 

table. She m^e the hatf f tWunion 

Herefomhii^aringmadefmmaSacmln^SCu-^^^^ 

KoM^Yorek^oTSa^llyT'Slrivt*^^^ of kaota. So the Vidval and 

In the Konkan fev^ JZ.- 1?^” t f thread. 

t.ettod™tr;.E^i.T:?g:Es“ srsTte "V “• ‘p*”* * 

rSth"sii.2r 

ttnen «Jtt^ thrto^ go« to a place where nn owl to tooting, torijto naked, tito a hnet at not 

S; ^ T^fTr"” «» right .» rf a W ptoErr w I.^ 

Munj or Thread (Jwmumy, the m»a/-gnu» thread that » pnt ronnd the Brithmaa boy haa a knot 
for every ye» of hu age>w The Hiada eaeayd^e staff should have seven knots w^he nWent 
^tymg <« knotang therdbeeef the bride 

thread ia more d«mly told than the object „f weam^X 
seven it is whudr m of white wool, is worn by mem women and idiiidmn after 

his aimeL **“ - « May the devil and rfl 

snitoi* ™ corp«®-l*Hei»tM a cord ronad their wrists.** Bama. to onvoit 

2Zn^*Z.‘ cl»™«d thmd k 0.^ roaad the «ok of tSS 

and to ke^^off ®™*« *»**t Wtle kaote ruder the skin.** A Bomaa 

knot with ao eadaetoiysd bleedug.*y Witehes h> the Into ef Msa tied striags iato kmds aad 


^ J^yir's MfcriJCerw, Ph 19 lu if 

*^.^P. 1 S 8 . <!* 

» Hwidwrs i w Psjwt.i;wia m i«. ia 

**qp.cft.T«Ls.itm, ; m 

* tofi«B«iioBfnai]bi.P.BL 4 «M ■ ■ W 

**h »fariii« eoa‘&waltr.P.R,toaM. W 
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s .i I In England there was a belief that on St. Agnes^ Eve, if the left garter was 

kriolted round the right stcKiking, the wearer would dream of her future husband.^® 

Arcliefi are half ciroles, and, like full circles^ scare fiends. So the Konhanl 
Kujibls of Poona make an arcH of mango leaves over the door of the wedding porch,®® and 
among t3;e LlkhAris, or Marwarf, lac-bracelet makers in Ahmadnagar, a tinsel arch is made 
before the Lride^'s house.®^ So in times of cholera a tSran or arch is set up outside a Gujarat 
village to stay tlia entrance of Mother Cholera.®* Charms are hung on arches in front of 
the palace at Dahomey.*^ And at Dahomey they have also tall gallows of thin poles with a 
fringe of palm-leaf to keep off spirits.®* These African gallows, like the cholera or small-pox- 
stopping torm^s of Gujardt villages, and the Bengal Malers posts and cross4)eame, seem 
to be the rude originals of the richly carved gateways of S^chi and other topes, which, 
like them, are crowned with charms, the Buddhist emblem of Inck or evil-scaring,®® In 
f>eTonshire, h!aek bead, or pinsoles, is cured by thrice creeping on hands and knees under 
or through a bramble. The bramble onght to form a natural arch, and the roots and rooted 
branch tips should be in different properties.®® 

{To he continued.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE Ob" OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OP THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BT E. H. MAN, CJ.E. 
iConiinusd Jrom p, 112.) 


12. Articles for preparing and taking Food. 


113 (m). Shinlo. Wooden scoop for serving boiled rice to guests and others. 

lU (w). (C. N. Sto^ng-terila). Wooden pestle, used in preparing t)ie Cycca- 

paste in a wooden trough {vide No. 117). 

115 (w»). Danna-hafi. Pestle of smaller size : used for pounding chillies in a cocoannt- 

shell mortar (rtdc No. 38). 


116 (m). Bntana-momna. Grating, used when preparing Cycas-paste (vide No. 47). 

117 («). Hol^oftl (C. N. Taku^'arab). Wooden trongi, used for feeding pigs and dogs. 

Simitar troughs of smriter sise are need in preparing and cocoannt paste, 

boiled rico, etc., for their own oonsnmption. Sometimes a large clam, i. Tridacna- 
shell, is nsed as a trongb for feeding their animals. 

118 (m). Sbftla or SMta-Iatrom. Plain wooden board, nsed in preparing Pa»do»«s-paste. 

119 (w). Sbanoa (C. AT. Imaudbya). Spit, on which fowls, birds, and fish are broiled over 

a fire; the other end is stack iirto the ground beside the fire or held in £he hand. 
The tfunxw used for fish is kept apart, and not used for other descriptions of meat. 
This impkment is likewise emplc^ed for takii^ meat, vegetables, etc., out of a pot 
when eooking. It is gencraHj made of ibe wood of the Areea catechu. 

120 Ghan^p-not. Pointed stick, ter taking briUng pork out of a pot. 

121 (m). Kaml^-nSt. Pmnted stiek, used for killing a domestic pig. It is thmst into his 

body immediateij below the breast bon^ amd upwards towards his heart, thereby 
mnriiig d«ih in a few seconds, and with the expenditnre of only a few drops of 
blo^ Som^mes ui iron bayonek or even a ram-rod (obtained from ship- 

has been used fwrtofe purpose. In Kke mannay a fowl is frequently killed 


*• PtpiAtr AaOti^tieit, Tot TO. ^ 
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by piercing the cavity behind the skal] 
plucked from its own wing.] 


(MiduUa with a stout feather 


(«). Shanon-hishoya or TendSha (C. K. Keaviap.fiih). Curved iron implement with 

s arp e ge at the upper end and fixed in a bamboo handle : used for scoop- 
V from ripe cucoanatB, when required for making hishoya 


IS. HouBehold Artiole#. 

(*»). Hifaih or Hifaish (C, N, S&nap). Hoe, used in digging up yams, etc., and in 
p anting seedlings. Similar, bat separate, hoes are used for digging a grave, and 
for the disinterments which occur at the concluding memoriaJ -feast. 

(»0- Kenwfth-enclion or Wane-enchon (C. JV. Kondrfth-olion). Rak^ for scalping 
away rubbish from the vicinity of a hut. 

(m). Kauwol-enchoii (0. N. Hante-chon). Wooden scraper, used for making a 
channel for rain-water in the sand under the eaves of a hut. 

(wi). Kaniala (C. K Tandms). Wooden pillow. Various descriptions are made and 
used. At Car Nicobar, the floor- beams are sometimes so made as to be a few inches 
above the rest of the floor. They thereby serve for providing a substitute for 
pillows for several persons. 

(/)• Sntoma-koi. Cloth-pad in the form of a pillow, used in the Central and 
Southern Groups for flattening the occiput in in^ts. No pressure is used, the 
babe being merely kept flat on its back, generally in its moor’s lap^ for as long 
as possible, with its head resting on the pad. By the time the child is about 18 
months old the desired flatness of the occiput has generally been attained. The 
natives of Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, and Bompoka hive apparently never 
adopted the practice. 

(m). Kenrata. A description of calendar, generally in the form ol a wooden sword-blade, 
used at Car Nicobar. Along the narrow space each incision denotes a 
(lunar month), and along the broad space ^e intermediate incisioiis indicate a day# 
The number of diagonal cuts in one or other direction denote respecitvely the 
number of days in each stage of the waxing and waning moon. After one sifc of 
this blade-like object has been ihus marked, the other side is similarly treated# 
The object of this calendar is to record the time occupied some event, such aa 
that of an infant in learning to walk# Parents are thereby enabled to compare the 
relative precocity of their respective offi^ring, 

(m). San&t-tab4ka. Cigarette-holder, used by Osr Nicofcame wcweii far the fail two 
months after child-birth, their hands being held to be unclean during that peripd# 
The cigarettes are made and placed in the holder fey smne friend# 

(/). Ziam-tabftka. Cigarette, made and used at CSar Nloofear. 

(m). Hen-hen (C. N, Enkj^t). I^ng pole providecl with an bon blade at the u|^pier end 
and used for severing bunches of Fapiianw trni% Nehnnts^ and leavw, 

which are otherwise oat of reach# 

(fw)# BeiitLm-hUliQyAiO, J^^ fQh rahfag u 

pair of iiishoya (vide No. 33), when drawing Wufat at a wclL 

(m). Henheat-onyi^ Similar imi^em^ in ord^ 

to take ont sduy fish which Imvi.been exd^ Ai Ofa liieo^ir a float is 

provided for raising the ^nynn.. 
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14. Articles of Shells and Fibres, 

Ck-kanlai (C. N, Ko-niat). Caysa rugosa, Arca^ or AnaHnidm shells, used for 
scrnpinpf the kernel of the ripe cocoaimt in order to form paste. TT^lien so employed 
it is styled kanchuat-ngoat, ZtY., scratch-cocoaiaut (vide No. 41). 

Ok-kaniahan (C. N, Kannlh). Cardium and similar shells, used in the same way 
and for the same purpose as the ok-kanlai (vide No. 134). 

Ok'heeu. Shell of the genus Mytibis. Is used for removing the pellicle of 
Vandan'tis drupes, hy scraping with the sharp edge of the shell, and prior to using 
the Cgrena shell (vide No. 137). 

Ok-hangai (C. N. Kenfiiat or Tenkoh). Cyrena shell, used for removing the pulp 
from partially boiled Tandantis drupes when preparing the paste : also at Chowra, 
when pot-moulding, in order to remore particles of stone, etc., from the clay surfaces 
of the utensil in process of manufacture. Small specimens are sometimes used by 
old persons as spoons, when eating the soft fruit of the unripe cocoanut. For 
this purpose, however, it is more usual to improvise a spoon by cutting off with 
a c?ao a small portion of the outer husk of the nut. 

Ok'puka. Cyproea shell, used at Chowra for smoothing the surfaces of a 
newly-moulded pot, prior to baking. 

Ok-deya (C. N. Ok-mopiat). Dried ray -fish hide, used as a grater in preparing 
an ointment called Kala-feha (composed of the powder of a certain jungle-seed 
mixed with eocoanut-oil), which is applied to the temples as a cure for head-ache. 
Also employed, like emery-cloth, or sand-paper, for smoothing surfaces of wood 
and cocoanut-shells. 

140 (/}, Ok-ho. Bark-cloth, prepared from the bark of the Wicm chiefly by 

the women of the coast and inland tribes of Great Nicobar. It is worn, in> 
the form of skirts, by the coast-women of Great Nicobar when mourning. Many 
of the Shorn Pen women wear it continually, when unable to procure calico 
from their coast neighbours. The process of manufacture is simply soaking a 
piece of the bark of the requisite dimensions in a fresh-water stream till the pulpy 
substance can be readily extracted by pounding the material between large 
smooth stones. When only the fibrous substance remains the piece is spread, 
or suspended, in the sun to dry. 

141 (/). IL Fibre obtained from the bark of the Anodendtnm panic^lat'Um. It was 

formerly used for providing thread for sewing, bat cotton thread, purchased from 
ship -traders, is now in common use. It is sometimes used for cleaning Fandonus 
paste, lieixixoa.t. fibre is not at hand (vide No. The, Andamanese regard 

this as the most valuable fibre obtainable on th^ir islands ; their bow-strings, arrow- 
fastenings, fine-neis, etc., are made of it. 

142 (/). H'-dau-sliurtL Fibre of the pineapple-^l^af. It has ^‘'t times been used for sewing 

purposes, and also for cleaning PojwZfluw-paste (vide No. 144). 

143 (/)♦ Fibre of the Although, kiiow;n to the Nieobarese, their 

wants being better supplied by other plants or means, they have apparently never 
had recourse to this 'fibres which is extensively used by Andamanese in the 

and occasionally for arrow- 

(/). »eaa^ Kb» (yfo. 

EfebpiScai)*. Oim of these fiEbr^ strvos the u^ful joApose of reindving^ the fine 
Haiomits f irom a loaf of freshly-prepared This work is performed 


inauumoture of meir haud-Sshihg-nets, sleepl]Ogr"^®H 
fastenings^ ' ' * 
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y women, who, in its preparation, pass the fibre continuftlly through the mass of 
substance^ very much after the maiine;* that a grixstT eats through a 
with a piece of wire. The operation is eoutinuetl niitil lio more filarneiits are 
extracted by the hbre^ which, when employed in this way, jaj called Kanewat. 
Since the abandoument of the harbour at Nat^Cfiwry as a (iovernment Penu! 
Settlement, the natires have discovered that the iibi’c of the aloes planted by the 
English surpasses that of the Melothiu uelutlua for thii purpose. A stout strip of 
the hbrous'-bark, tied into a loop and placed over the ankles, is used when ascending 
cocoannt- trees. It is called Xlap when so used. The Andamanese make use cd 
this fibre in the Gonstmetion of their tartle-iiucs, nets, etc. 

145 (m), fletrtoit (7. ^T. Talco-wAlia). Fibie of th«) Gn^fum gnemon* This is the mo^t 

valued and useful fibre of the K^icobarese : their cz'oss-bow strings, 8|>ear-faateningSy 
harpoon- and fishing-lines are made of it, 

15. Articles connected with Superstitions* 

146 (m). Eum (C. N. Anuina>. Plantain-leaf necklaces. These are made by slitting young 

plantain-leaves. The numerous naiTOW shreds thus formed are suspended round 
the neck by members of both sexes at memoriai-leatiis. These temporary necklaces* 
when freshly made, are attractive. They are also placed round the necks of the 
kareau {vide No. 162), where they remain till they wither or are I'enewed at 
some subsequent feast. The object of these necklaces is to please the spirits of 
those they are commemorating, as well as the iwi^-ka, the friendly spirits. 

147 (w). Shim, A peculiar description of cage made of young cocoanutdeaves: used for 

entrapping evil spirits at a time when there is any unusual sickness in a village. 
Certain leaves, which are placed inside the shim, are supposed to possess the vit'tne 
of attracting the spirits. With the object of ridding the village and island of the 
presence of the evil spirits, a singular raft, called henmai (etde No. 148X is 
constructed and provided with sails, consisting of trimmed cocoanut-fronds. When 
the hezuiiai is r^y the Shumans (Xenluana), after great exertions, succeed in 
capturing the malign spirits and imprisoning them in the shim or ohlms, which 
are then placed on the henmai. This is then launched and towed out to sea by 
men in canoes. A similar object called on-tdh, is made and used for the same 
purpose ai Oar Nicobar. It sometimes happens that a henmai driCta to some oihet^ 
Tillage, in which case it has been nsual for the men there to shew their resentment 
by turning out with their fighting-sticks {vide No. ^), and attacking the men of 
the village whence the haimmi was despatched. 

147 a. (w). Henmai (C. N. Ign-tWQ* Picturesque la^t, constructed of light spars and provided 

with smaE masts and cocoanut-leaf sails. One or m<m of time is n^e and launched 
on varioTis occasions for the conveyance to sea of evil spirits { (1) on the 

oompMSon of a new hmt, in order to ensure thM no wandering joints ^bat may be 
lurking about may miter iu and take possesisba prior to its intended oeenpants $ 
(jS) at the ent^ miemorial-feest» provided the ivind be favourable^ L e., off the land ; 
and (5) when much sioknesB is prevalent, or any misfortune has oceumd, sBch as a 
&tal aodident. For the mode of, capturing evil spirit* for shi^nt sea by 
means of iiie heitiarf 

148 (m). BlridiaA Cteooa»ui*aftm)r»€*i whmhfoodf^ 

IntheliaiiaM 

im {my. or irhidh. dillsvm b*iy frees No. 

' in bei%^ dkdniai^mi^^ m 

lheh%Woftt»^f^ 
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151 

15-2 


153 


(m) 


Hoto-kamapah. A hat placed on ? disinterred female shnll on the night of the 
final memoLl-feast. The greater portion of the rim consists of cigarettes, neatly 

arrangBci round the crown, 

C«V Da-ynng. A narrow hoard (sometimes cut from a canoe belonging to the deceased), 

placed beneath the corpse before wrapping the mndmg sheete, the object being to 
stiffen the corpse for conveyance td the place of interment. 


(«i) Kareau. Carved wooden human figure, generally about hfe-size, kept in a hut to 
frighten away the iwi, i. the evil spirits. When newly-made, and on the occasion 
of any sickness in the hut, it is regarded as a benta-ioi (vtde No. 153). Th^e 
representing a woman are assumed to be equally feared by the bad spirits, as they 
are credited with the faculty of giving notice to .the other kareaus whenever the 
spirits intend mischief (Central Group). At certain villages on Teressa and Bom- 
poka, the kareau is hollowed out in the trunk, and contains the bones of some 
famons Twramns -nn ^ t. e., “medicine-man” or exorcist, many years deceased, while 
his sknll and jaw-bone are fired in a socket provided for the purpose between the 
shoulders of the figure, which is usually, if not invariably, represented sitting cross- 
legged. On the skull is generally to be seen an old silk-hat or other foreign head- 
gear. These kareau are so highly esteemed that no reasonable offer would serve to 
secure a specimen. In the Southern Group and at Ohowra, there are but few 
kareau, and those small and inferior and copied from the type in the Central 
Group. At Car Nicolaar, none are to be seen. 


(m). Poxn&k-inli, A large neatly^nstructed bundle of trimmed firewood in the form 
' of a cylinder, commonly seen under bats in the Oenti-al Group for the purpose of 
being offered by its owner on the grare of any relative who may die. It is never 
kindled, but is merely regarded as an offering, which has cost the donor some time* 
and labor to prepare. 


Id. Bomestio .Objeeta* 

(CarNk, Ngdh). A roll of ordinary firewood, consisting merely of 
faggots tied together and forming a cylindrical bundle, A number of these are kept 
dry under the hut fo? use when required, 

155. Infiain. Tool, used in scooping a log m order to form a canoe, The iron head is 
. obtained from ship-traders. The chief peculiarity in this object is that, by altering 
its position in respect to the beadle, it can be used for scooping any portion of the 
int^or of a canoe-sbell., A small specimen is s^led Iteplan)!* 

155 (a). European axes (Enloin), and adzes (Banan), are imported and extensively used, 

165. TsnAp* Bumiesd lacquered betel-boxes, iiuported aad tq be seen at most villageB. 
especi^y at Gar ITicobar. 

(7b be eontiniAedJ) 


HJS0BI*ANEA, 


TH3B TBITPH COmMim OV OBIBNTAIiISTS, 

I BprpssBnTBn the Gk>vmnm^t, the 

Bengal Askt^ ^bcietyv and ^ Calcutta tJniv^ 
sity, at tim TMh ^tematioxi^ Congvesa of 

$ 0 ^ the lofipwisig mtes' firom tiie 

gii^ k^ during tike mee&g may, ther^^ 


prove of interest and value to the readers of. the 
InMdn 

ifolen- 

It wiE be seen B'om the extracts from the diary 
that the qnestmn of tran^fitmeatlma was 
attacked ky a strong ^mmittee of the msom 
present, and ailasi acheme (admit^y a ema* 
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promise) lias been adopted for general use 
over the eiviliaed world. Ib may be hoped that 
uniformity will, in future, exist in the transcription 
of Oriental languages by scholars of all nations. 
Although not a member myself of the committees 
I was in constant friendly communication with 
its members, and was examined as a witness, or, 
perhaps more accurately, was allowed to plead 
the cause of India before, it. I am glad to be 
able to state, as the direct result of my eiforts, 
that a scheme has been adopted which can be 
accepted without difficulty not only by Indian 
scholars, but also for the purposes of ordinary 
common life. The system originally proposed 
and half adopted, though admirably scientific, 
and preferable from a scholar’s point of view, had 
no chance of being accepted for gener^ use in 
India. Now, however, the needs of HindCst&ni, 
Hindi, and other modem Indian languages have 
been considered, and very few and unimportant 
changes in the Jonesian system at present in use 
will be required. 

Another subject of considerable interest to the 
Indian public was discussed by the Congress. I 
allude to the present nncaxed-for eondition of 
tke Asdka inseriptlons, and to the effiorts which 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum are mahing 
for their preservation. In connexion with this, a 
resolution was passed by the Congress thanking 
the Trustees for their action, and urging the im- 
portance of the matter upon the attention of ike 
Government of India. As Philological Secretary 
and Delegate of the Asiatic Society of Bmgal 
mid as a Trustee of the Indian Museiun, 1 was 
enabled to give the Congress aoourate information 
concerning the subject. The resolution was the 
result of important speeches by three of the great* 
est authorities on Indian epigraphy now living— ; 
Dr. Bithler of Yienna, M. E. Senart of Fads 
(both of whom have made a special stndy of the 
Aidka inscriptions), and Dr. Burgess. 

In the mattmr of SooM amngesneats, inking 
more cordial can be conc^rod than the irdnome 
accorded to thoee ass^bled# not only by the 
Ptesideat of the Ooiigrees, but by the Canton 
and by tlm town of ^neya^ as well ae by the 
piiyate inhabitant Almost 

every day while the CongireM lasted there 
was an excursion, > gM«n. party# mradimwr# 
the hosgHfcfcali^y was i^hewii^ on the 
widest imale# each gne^ >soin^;^w felt ths^ be wm^ 
reowing ffiie personal attmtaons of bis host ia a 
xnanner fu^fiatoringaBi^ Itmnst 

noi however, be imagp^ t^t Congress ws* 
aii!iere,,xbnnd'oi:fe^ A'gi^pialdssd 

portantand sdl^ ifcri VfaS’';git 'Bait 
this tjte 


great objects of these Congresses, the bringing 
together into personal intercourse of scholars 
who, but for them, could never meet, and who 
have hitherto communicated with each other only 
by correspondence, or, perhaps, by somewhat 
heated polemics. Putting the public sectional 
papers to one side, many disputed points were 
discussed in friendly conversations, and many 
scholars found that, after all, they did not differ 
80 widely from their can/reres m they had im- 
agined. 

Extracts from the Diary. 

1. I arrived in Geneva on Sunday, the 2nd of 
September. On Monday, evening, the 3rd, there 
was an informal rinmon at the Hotel National, 
where all the members, who had by that time 
arrived, renewed old acquaintances and made 
new onee. 

2. The formal opening of the Congress took 
place in the Aula of the fi^ University boildings 
at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, thb 4tli September. The 
proceedings commenced with a short speech from 
Colonel Prey, President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and ex-Honorary President of the CongresSf 
in which he welcomed the foreign members in 
the name of Bwitaerlaad. He was followed by 
Mr. Eiehard, President of the Council of the 
public and Canton of Geneva, and Honorary 
President of the Congress, who welOomed us in 
the name of the former body. Jf. Navilk, the 
learned Egyptologist, the President of the Con* 
gres^, then gave Ms presidential address- Ho 
gave a rapid summary of the history of Oriental 
studies in Geneva, and maintained that one of 
the great f^tnres of modem discoveries mm the 
close connexion whitdi existed between the an- 
cient mviliaatiosis of ^ world. He made special 
refsrenoe to the Inlisiate rdbtlons which have 
lately been found to have exbted between the 
etviJteliioiisof Gteeoe^ %ypt <md Nineveh. He 

. thanked iho federal and Cbmtoinal authorities for 
timaiiqppcwtwhiehld^ Congress, 

tW soverelgim and membem id severe^ 
wln^ had ahotfted the titles cd Pati^ 
mry swd finally the sawise# who 

’ 'hmdxespondsdiusn^ tothejbvi^ 

taiMfc of ^ Oommiltee of Oxgamsation. H. 
,.'lla(q^«EO WL .the name sf tM Govemxi^ of 
. Beny In' 'the name,? inf kls leBow- 
, ,f»eleii«KPi WhsdWk In that of the 

4mam iehobwft Owt do in the 

waim ed ^ the name of 

the and 

thahM<3eh^ Anwh^of 

prtafflw.tpitteii» td'Oiliiidsf then wade 

:lo bf teMl sooMiaiv 
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and by Govemments. A committee to settle a 
iinilbriii system of transliteration to be adopt- 
ed by all Oriental Societies and by Oriental sclio- 
lars of all countries was then appointed. The 
members were Messrs. Socin, Barbier de Mey- 
nard, de Gceje, Plnnkett, Lyon, Biibler, 'Senart, 
Windisch, and de Sanssnre. The proceedings 
terminated at midday with the appointment of 
the Consultative Committee. 

3. The members of the Congress divided them- 
selves in the afternoon into- the following 
sections : — 

I, — Lidia — 

President, Lord Reay; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Weber of Berlin, and Biihler of 
Vienna. 

I hts. — Aryan Linguistics- 

President, Signor Ascoli; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Breal and Schmidt. 

II, — Semitic Languages (non-MnsaJman) — 

President, M. Kautzsch ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. J. Oppert, Tiele, and AImkvist. 
in. — Musabn&n Languages — 

President, M. Schefer; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs, de Gosje, Goldadher, and Sachan. 

IV. — and African Languages — 

President, M. Maspeiro; Vice-Presidents, 

Messrs. Lepage, Benouf, and Ideblem. 

V. — The Ear Bast — 

Presid^it, M. Schlegel ; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Cordier and Valenziani. 

VI. — Greece and the East — 

President, M. Meniam; Vice-Presidiraits^ 
Messrs. Perrot and Bikelas. 

This was a new seciion, opened for &e 
reasons given in M. Naville’s presiden- 
tiai address. 

TIL— Oriental Geograg^y andEthnogra;)^— 
PresidriiA Professor A-' Vaaiberyj Vice- 
Presidmts, Prince Boland Bonapfote, 
and M. de Clapar^e. 

Tits also was a ihew section. 

4. Section I. (India). -—This section held seven 
sittings^ the subjects of interest may 

hez)iien)ionci|p!^.fo , 

(^) Professor Web^ ^ke in moyingj te^s 
on the late regretted death of 'Pxot Vhit- 
the jgrcat Americ^ Stokritkt On 
xnotioih of Lord the Pr^rid^t of section 

aniessa^ of ocKodpl^c^ was to the v^dow 

(I) the 

ed by ifsjor Deam in A%hdn terrfbory. They 


v^ere in an unknown character and had not yet 
been deciphered. Rubbings of these inscriptions 
were exhibited at a meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal some months ago. 

(c) Mr. Cecil Bendall shewed rubbings of a short 
inscription in the Indian Museum. The inscrip- 
tion is interesting, as being written in the some- 
what rare “ wedge-headed ” chai-acters hitherto 
only found in Mepftl, and was a unique example 
of an epigraph couched iu literary P^. It form- 
ed a portion of the collection made by Mr. Broad- 
ley in BihS.r. 

(d) Professor H. Oldenberg read a paper on 
the Vedic religion, in which he endeavoured to 
distinguish the mythical, the popular, the Indo- 
European, the Indo-Iranian, and. the Indian 
elements of the Vedas. He maintained that 
Varuna (the god of the ocean), w’as primitively a 
lunar deity. This paper provoked some lively 
criticism on the part of Dr. Pischel, the leader of 
the Euhemeristie School of Vedic scholais. 

(e) Professor von Schroeder read an import- 
ant paper on the EAthaka recension of the Yajur 
V4da, its mannscripts, its system of accentuation, 
and its relationship with the works of the Indian 
Grammarians and Lexicographers. A mannseript 
of the work recently found by Dr. Stein in Easmir 
has revealed many peculiarities, and has enabled 
Dr. von Schroeder to recogize several allusioiis to 
the work in the sMraa of P4ninL 

if) Professor Leumann gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Jaina Avasyaka, more especially 
of the two first parts of that work, — the Scrndyikoy 
a kind of prose creed, andl^eDi^ia^fmm^attstova. 
He presented a facsimile of a manuscript of this 
work, which he intends to publish by subscription. 
Professor Weber drew attention to the great 
antiquity and importance of the Samdyika, The 
members present congratulated Prof. Leumann 
and wished him eveiy.success in his enterprise. 

ig) A short paper was read hy Dr. Pfungst on 

** Esoteric Buddhism,^ which he described as 
based on ideas held by a number of iucompeteut 
persons. Messrs. Euhn, Weber, Leumann and 
Buhler, etc., cordially agreed with Dr. Pfungst 
and the ski-called syi^mn was denounced on all 
sides ee Dr. 

pr^^^Osei that the se^^n should pass a fomab 
ri^lution to that effect, hut this did not m^t 
wUdi the approval of the surana presmit,' w the 
general opimcui viw that the subjeri^ was bemeidh 
the cogniza^ ^ scholia^. 

W^t ths pdiitioiriDs^ui^^ 

notewurihy, i^ ^emi^ llie 
<^^iiih6rest tsi^ alf^ by German 

scholars. 
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(h) Mr. Bhownaggree, the Delegate of the 
Mah^r&ja of Bh&vnagar, presented three commu- 
nications — one by Mr. J. N. UnvaiaonZororatW- 
anism, one by Mr. J. J , Kani^, on The Philoso^ 
phical Schools of Indian and one by Sbekh 
Muhammad Isfahan on Sufism. He presented to 
the Congress a handsome volume of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit inscriptions existing in the Bh&v- 
nagar State published at the expense of the 
Maharaja, and concluded by reading a work by 
Mr. S. D. Bharucha on The Persian Besatir. 

(i) Dr. Biihler made an important communication 
regarding the well-known Asdka inscriptions 
of India. The historical and linguistic value of 
these ancient monuments cannot be overstated. 
Nevertheless, they are lying exposed to the 
weather, and within recent years have suffered 
considerable injuries both from that source and 
from iconoclasts or relic hunting tourists. They 
are also inconveniently situated, some in the 
e^’eme North-West, others in Orissa, others in 
Maisur, others in GujarAt, others in Central 
and others again in N4pfi.l. Even when approach- 
ed, some of them are so placed that they cannot 
be read without using scaffolding. I was enabled 
to report to the Congress that, to remedy this 
state of affairs, the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
had offered, if funds were made available, to take 
facsimile casts of all these inscriptions, n-nd to 
form an Asdka gallery in their building, where 
. these casts could be collected and madeacoessible 
to students. Messrs. Biihler, Weber, Burgesg» 
Senart, Bhownaggree, and Lord Reay, all spoke 
warmly in support of this proposal, and the follow- 
ing resolution, which was subsequently adopted 
by the Congress as a whole, was passed by accla- 
mation 

''Que Tadopnistration du Mus^ ludien de 
Calcutta sera remerciee, au nom da Oongr^, dee 
efforts qu’elle fait pour la preparation de^moulages 
des inscriptions d’ A^6ka ; et que le Gonvernemeht 
de I’Inde et les Gouvemments qui en d^pendea&t 
seront pries, au nom du Oongrfe, d^adopter les 
xnesures de prAservatiDn et de leproducthm de Oes 
monuments, propoa^ par la dite administratton^’* 
(j) Count i de Gubemaiss presented some 
interearing notes on the inff uenoe of the indmu 
tradition on the representation of In the 


I Al^ough in Sanskrit, the whole was written in 
j Chinese characters, and besides its intrinric value, 
' it gives ud infurmatirm of the greatest practical 
I importance as to the system adu].tcii by the 
i Chinese in transliterating Indian wonls ixito thHir 
i character. The lecturer illustrated thi.. by apply- 
j ing the results obtained by him to some doubtfal 
j names of peoples mentioned by Hiuen Triang. 

I 5. Section I bi$. (Aryan Linguistics^ — Few 
j papers in this section were of interest to Indian 
j students. 

I Moat interest was excited by Prof. J. Schmidt’s 
j paper on the vocalic r, I, h, the existence 
of which in the original Indo-Gcrmanic language 
has been asserted by the new school of com- 
parative philologists, headed by Prof. Bmg- 
mann. Parofessor Schmidt, representing the 
older and more conservative school, strongly 
combated the mtistence of these vowels. His 
arguments are too technical to repioduce here, 
but they were listened to with great attention, 
and the reading of his paper and the ensuing 
discussion took up the whole of one sitting, the 
latter being continued on the following day. 

Professor Leumann read a short paper on the 
exchanges of forms such as hkid and hhdd in the 
same root in thj^ Yedio language, in connexion 
with the presence or absence of a prefix, and with 
accentuation. 

Professor Wackemagel read a paper on the 
place of Sanakplt in modem philology. He 
combated the opinions of those who would dimi- 
nish the Img nistic importance of that language* 
He pointed out the special importance of the 
knowledge which we posscas of the dit^rsht 
periods in iiie history of the language, from the 
Tedic times down to the Sanskrit of the Beasit- 
sflwioe. Moreovear, some peouliaarities of Sanskrit 
syntax could be used to explain certain obscure 
phmiomena in allied language^. He finally de- 
fended the accuracy of the filndfi grummarhins 
against the assaults which have be^ made 
against them of late years. 

At the first meeting of this eecthm 
AsooH lamented the deaih« 
and Schweiseav^dler, andm ilne he was followed 
l^ M. Brdal and Prof. Ifeber- 


poetry of Dante^ and on %c frescos in the Oaanpq 
Santo ai Pisa. 

(h) Professor Sylvaiu Ldvi, one of the 
rising of tlmyoimgersoho^ Sanslqrit scholte 

in Paris, and who is oneof ^ few wW knowB at 
once Sanskrit, Tibetan,i and Ghinese^ gavC A most 
mtmreetiBg aco^^ of ^ Sanskrit po^ by Har^ 
Charita of . SMmtr, diseotered inf him m 
diinese version, of the BuddMst 


'fi. ' U. (8emxfa0» non-lCuaaimdn 

latgiiagea).^Ae might be e^pectad, nothing of 
intri^ to Indies took place in this 

.seot^ C^mdmhlemt^^ 

' ^pr ow rit al^ by Doctor Balimger of '"a icopy of lbs 

i^'; com- 
pleted 'by '.'Dr*,. Ginabmg^ ' 'ttm* gave a^ 

aecomri k'two; ■ 8y»»«c 

and of » Byriae manuim^ 
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verod by her at Mount Sinai ; this also excited 
much interest. Professor Haupt made a learned 
coinmuniciitionontlie situation of the Paradise of 
the Bible, and was not able to locate it in any de- 
finite place. Dr. Oust contributed an interesting 
printed essay on the ancient religions of the world 
before the Christian era, and M. Halevy maintain- 
ed the importance of Assyriological research in 
connection with sound Biblical criticism. 

7. Section IIL (Musalman languages). — The 
proceedings commenced with a special mention 
of the loss of Prof. Robertson Smith, made 
by Prof. Goldziher, and the same scholar at 
a subsequent meeting read an important paper 
entitled Observations on the primitive history 
of poetry among the Arabs.” It is thus sum- 
marised in the JProch Verbal : — Poetry began 
with magic incantations. The Arabic poet is 
fii*st of all an enchanter. His name, shdir, the 
knower, is identical with the Hebrew yid^dnL 
The principal duty of the poet was to injure the 
enemies of the tribe by magic formulas. We find 
the most ancient example of this function of a 
poet in the Old Testament, in the history of 
Balaam. Professor Goldziher endeavoured to 
reconstitute these formulas, as they were amongst 
the ancient Arabs, and shewed that their form 
was that of the saga, in which metre was a later 
development. In the course of centuries these 
magic formulas gave rise to satirical poetry, the 
primitive recitation o£ which was accompanied 
by various external gestures. The old termino- 
logy of Arabic poetry has preserved many traces 
of this origin. For instance, the term hafija^ of 
which the original meaning is “formula over- 
whelming the head of the adversary.” 

Professor D. Margoliouth described the corre- 
spondence of Ibn-al-athir al-Jazari, preserved at 
the Bodleian Library. These letters are dated 
from 621 to 627 A. H. 

M. Griinert gave an account of Dr; Glaser’s 
recent discoveries in Arabia, and a valuable 
paper was read by Dr. Horn on his discoveries in 
Persian and Turkish in the Yatican library. Dr. 
Seybold read a paper on the Arab dialect spoken 
at Grenada, pointing out how much stiU remained 


to be done for the accurate study of the Moorish 
regime in Spain. 

8. Section IV. (Egypt and African langua- 
ges). — The chief papers were from Prof. 
Piehl on Egyptian Lexicography, and from Drs. 
Hess and Krall on a Demotic work discovered in 
the Rainer Collection. Much interest was like- 
wise excited by the report from M. de Morgan of 
his discoveries in Egypt. 

9. Section V. (The Far East) — A huge rub- 
bing of an inscription in six languages found 
at Kiu-Yong-Koan, to the north of Peking, was 
exhibited by M. Ohavannes. Dr. J. P. N. Land 
gave a paper on the music of Java, which seems 
to shew a curious analogy to the elements from 
which counterpoint was developed in the West, 
though the tonal basis is quite different. Dr. 
Waddell’s paper on . a Mystery-play of the 
Tibetan Lamas was read for him, and an import- 
ant communication was made by Prof. 
Radlov on his discoveries and readings of 
inscriptions from Central Asia, near Lake 
Baikal. This paper was the great event of this 
section of the Oongi*ess. Professor Schlegel 
read a paper, to which ladies were specially in- 
vited, on the social position of Chinese women. 

10. Section VI. (Greece and the East), and 
Section VII. (Oriental Geography and Ethno- 
logy). — These sections were not largely attended, 
nor were the papers read of interest, except to 
specialists in the subjects dealt with. In neither 
of them had any of the papers reference to 
India. 

11. The Congress was formally closed at 
9 a. m. on Wednesday, the 12th September. At 
the final general meeting several resolutions were 
adopted, after having passed through the ordeal 
of the Consultative Committee. Amongst them 
may be mentioned the resolution regarding the 
Asoka Inscriptions, and one embodying the 
results of the labours of the Transliteration Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that a scheme of translitera- 
tion has at length been adopted, which can be 
accepted in all countries, and by scholara of all 
nationalities. 

G. A. GaiBBsoir. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NAMES FOR, AND OPFEBINGS TO, THE 
GODDESS OP SMALL-POX. 

Small-pox is popularly known by the name of 
SitlA meaning “cool,” from andasThafli^ 
meaning also “ cool.” Why should the attribute 
of coolness be applied to a fever ? I may also 

\ [Xhw may be merely another of the inemnerable 
instaooes of sympathetio magic. Cool names and cool 


point, out that cold water and cold food are 
oflbred to Sitld (or Thandt), as the Goddess of 
Small-pox, at her shrines, but I am not sure that 
this would explain her name. Why should cool 
offerings he given her ? ^ 

Gitedtal Singh in P. N. and Q. 1883. 

offerings are used to induce the demon of heat to 
become cool. — En.l 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 

FEOM THK PAPJiBS OF THE LATE A. C. Bl'n.NTLL. 

{Continued from faje 121.) 

MSS. Ho. 15 — ^oniinnvl. 

THE STOB.Y OP KOTI AND CHANNAYYA-/! 

T he Ballal made one Sinnappa Haikar sit at the gate to ste whether Deji went happily 
or in sorrow, when she went to Erajha, She j^assed by Sinnappa Naikar. She passed 
by Bndi Panama, and when she passed by Mugnli Sanlaya, she began to sigh. Sajina Bai<l\ a 
went running to the l^du of Parimale Ballaj, who said : — “ There is an ancient htdu built by 
me, where she may bring forth her child and get we) I.” 

‘‘ I will not bring forth my child at the htdu built by you,” said she. 

The Ballal g(»t her a hat and a yard belonging to one Birmans, a tenant of some dry land. 
He took off his waist-belt of silver, and placed it for her to hold on to. 

“ By holding this, with one single pain, will you bring forth two children from yoin 
w^omb, and be well, I shall come to give names to your children,” said he. 

Thus did she bring forth, and the first Saiaham was passed, and the second also. And 
at the time of passing the fifth sataham^ the holy water of the God was brought to her, and 
she bathed on the fortieth day. 

After some days and months were passed, Deyi went to a temple to obtain merit, and 
offered at the feet of the god an Areca flower and a handful of money. 

Deyi, do you receive sandal and flowers from the god, and bear children,^* said the priest. 

When Deyi returned back, the BalMJ sent a man to her : — “ Come to my house ! Yon 
have already bathed ott the fortieth day ; therefore you should take your food in my house,*’ 
said the BalMI. 

** The food which I take at home is yours; and the food which I take in this hut is your 
also,” said she. 

When the Ballal came to her house to give her children names, a stool with three legs was 
placed for him to sit on. 

“ Do you, Deyi, call your children, as I want to see them,” said the BalUl. 

Then she went inside and brought out K6ti, who was bom first. 

O Deyi you had better give this child the name K6ti, that he may endure for ever, like 
the corner-stone of the temple at ; and to the second child the name Chiu^yya, that 

he may endure like the corner-stone at the comer of the temple at Chattisvar/* said the Ballih 
Keep these children in acradle and swing it.” 

Then she went out with some dirty clothes ol her children, and cried aloud : — ** Rama ! 
alas for the siu of Brahmahatti ! Alo ? Alo! ” 

She went to the tank called Padiifi^ Koval and put her children’s clothes into the 
water. She was washing the clothes, bending down, and b€»tiDg them on a stone, when a leaf 
of a red cocoanut tree fell on her, which Xnrka Baidya at Xnrkofti saw* 

Deyi naid : — ** I cannot live ! I cannot Hve** I 

Then Mnrka Baidya of Morkotti went runmiig to Parimate BallaJ, who came himself 
running, and made her stand op. The BalBl aatod her what was the matter. 

“ I cannot live ! I cannot live said sH and was talceB home, leaning on the otlt r-' 
shoulders. 
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Deyi was carried to one DinnaBa Baidya. "When, tliey made Deyi sit down, slie saw tlie 
people around her and said “ 0 men ! I am called by the God ; so bring my children 

She looked well at her ehildren and wept bitterly. 

“Why do you weep so bitterly asked Parimale Balliil. 

“ Ball^ ! Ballal! Ponr into my mouth water from a pot with ^MteHeaves in it. I leave my 
body here and enter Kailasa,” said she, Hold up the tul(u^ plant and pour watex' into my 
mouth. I will leave my body here and enter Yaikuntha.’’ 

Saying this again and again, she left her body and went away to Kailasa. She vrent to 
Kailasa first, and then to Vaikuotha. Wood for burning was placed at the burial ground, a 
mango tree before and a jack tree behind, being cut down. Sixty bnndles of sandabwood 
were put ti|K>n Deji, and she was burnt with oil and glii* Then her caste^people were called 
and told to appoint a day for her funeral ceremony. The day was appointed. On the third 
day after her burning, the ashes were gathered, and on the fourteenth day the fnneral cere- 
mony was performed. 

“iSiow, take the children to my b^du,** said the Ballal (to his servants). 

He reax'ed the children, supplying them with food, a mSra of rice, and a piece of thick 
packadti cloth, and of mandirL He presented them also with a white silk cloth from Bolur, a 
black silk cloth from Kalfir, and a girdle, too. He presented them with coats also. After they 
began to take their meals at the hidu of the Ballal they waxed fat. 

“ It is not enough for us to drink only water, we should live in the world like ornaments 
of gold,** said Kfiti and Chaimayya. It is not enough that we walk round the four sides of 
a hambulaf we must live together with our caste^people. We must go to the wars. We have 
inquired at Adomaftja about some playmates, and we want to persuade the Ballal to 

help ns in this matter.'^ 

Accordingly they induced him to help them. 

A letter is to be sent by a man to our uncle Sajina Baidya at £rajha^’* said they. 

A letter was written to him telling him to start at once, without taking a meal or looking 
to his dress. The letter was carried to fiSrajha, where it was read, and when it was read, there 
was found to he written in it, that Sayina should go to the bidu in a ghalige^ Sayina went to 
the Mdu in a gJiaUge, and saluted the Ballal. He sent for the children and said ; — 

** Bend these boys to play as happily as they have been reared carefully up to this time.*' 

So Sayina took them to Brajha. When he left the bydu^ it was known to £{ltkr Abbe of 
the Chavadi, and as the children were leaving the b\dw £li|ur Abhe saw them. She took off 
her padumdrehe girdle of silver and presented it to them. She brought a hat of parrot-colour 
for Kfiti Baidya, and a hat of the colour of the puda bird for Ohannayya. She had them 
dressed in these, and presented them by her own hand with a di^er called iUtpa Kengude. 

** Your food is like that of the Baidya, of Bdambfir ! said SUfir Abbe, as sbe blessed them. 

** O Siiyina ! take the children home I Such ehildren as these have never yet been bom, nor 
will be bom hereafter.'* 

He took them to £rajha, and made them sit on a swinging cot hung from a rafter. 

" We will go to play, uncle,** said the children. 

** Ah, my children I Other children of yomr age cannot even crawl on the ground upon 
iheir bellies. The oU and the gM on your heads are not dry yet, and the smell of birth is still 
upon you,'* said thenr uncle to them. 

Our mother died at our birth, and so you make reflections on us and are too plain* Send 
. U 3 to play, or we go, uncle," said they. 
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And they became quite angry, and went through the g-,ite. and eniereri ti.t ny iv 

small dooT. They stood there, touching the walls, and hohiin-j the rv.d of the ho;;se, ami 
weeping bitterly. Their uncles wife, Sayina Baidyati, asked them “ What « .h, e:. • 

why do you cry ?” 

If we had our mother and father, they would liave allowed us to m and r>i jr, ui*d 
' .ok,*’ .said they. o i . 

So their aunt called her husband, and told him to let the* children pkj, au l tu i t tiiem jr, . 

“ Let them go and play, and come back,” said she* 

Then Uncie Sayina called them, seated them on the swinging rot hung fi Jiii a rafier, and 
gave them permission to go and play and come back. In this way he told them tro and play. 

Yon have told us to go and play> hut yon have not told ns how,” said they* 

“ 0 my children, you know how to play, but you do not know the toys,” said their ur:nle 
** Go to the bank of a river, and get round and heavy stones. Go to the bushes and get 
jpallc berries ; a basket full of them. Go to the thorny shrubs, and get some hininja berries. 
Go to the prickly shrubs for haderijekai berries. Go to the reeds, and get some bundles of thin 
canes. Go to the bell-metal smith, and get some small bells of bell-metal* Go to the black- 
smith, and get a shield for your dagger, called Bama Kehgude.” 

They got all the toys in three days, which ordinarily required about twelve days to make, 

** Toys are ready for the play, uncle ! We go to the play, uncle I We go to the play. 
Listen, Uncle Silyina ! ’’ said they. 

They put on their dresses themselves. 

** Children, go and play happily,” said Silyina Baidya. 

Then they went and asked some boys if they might join in their play. 

We do not tell heroes, who wish t6 come, to go away. And we do not call to any heroes 
who are going away I If you like, you may come and play ! said the boys. 

Channayya Baidya and the boys played together, and he was beaten by the boys, 

O boys, please lend me a palle berry and one haninja /” said Channayya. No debt is 
allowed in the play-room. No chunam is to be given even to a brother. There is no defilement 
in the refuse rice ! No ini crest for two taro,” said the boys. 

“K6{i, my brother! do yon get me a.palle berry and a kaninja** 

Brother, will you play with a single palle and a kadenja ? ” said the brother, and gave 
him a single palh and a kadenja berry. 

In the second game Channayya defeated all the boys. 

“ Channayya, lend us a palle and a kadenja 1 ** said the boys. 

Then Channay a Bi^dya said : — ** ‘There is no debt in the play-room,* you said to me. 
That is the beam y^m hav e pat up and this is the rope we have placed on it,^* said he. 

Channayya tied them all together and left the play-room. 

“ The heroes, who came to-day, must come to play to-morrow also,” said the boys, 

Channayya threw stones, round as a ball, at them. A cry was raised, and an outcry of 
women, too. The boys* mother at Buddyanda’s house sent a man across to them saying : — 
“ Give my boys a ^alle berry and a gajjtga,^^ 

We will not give them even a pie found on the road ; but if they come to Erajha we 
will present them with many muras,^* said Kclfi and Channayya. 

She would not listen to this, and made a maid-servant take the berries by violence, beating 
the btfjs- 
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“ 0 maid, thongh we are young to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow,’^ said they, “0 maid, 
do not raise up envy and quarrels among Billavar boys ! Ton had better keep the berries 
carefully in a heap. Though we are yonng to-day, we shall grow old to-morrow. There is a 
proverb : — ‘ The body is hurt by a Hannadi snake’s touch, and poison is increased by a 
Nagara snake’s bite.’ ” 

They went to firajha, and then they went and sat there. 

“ Wiiat is it> children ? and how is it that dust is on your caps,” asked their uncle. ** It 
is the dust that we had at first.^o It is not gone yet,” said the elder brother. 

‘‘ 0 uncle, Bnddyanda’s wife took away our berries by force and beat us,” said Channayya. 

“ Yon did not listen to my advice, ” said their uncle. 

“ As she took the berries away by force, they belong to her now ; but, Uncle Sayina, 
where is that which the BallAl presented to our mother ?” asked Koti aiid Channayya. 

“ There are two divisions of a Tcamhula at Hanidotti Bftil,” said Sayina. “ Now you 
young children I go to the iidw,” said he. “ The BaMl has got his face shaved and looks 
well ; but there is hair on our faces. We will not go as we are to see such a handsome face,” 
said they. 

“ Children, take jpanchoH betel-leaves from a vine on an Areca tree and mundolU .from a 
vine on a Mango tree, dress yourselves with kayeri harjpoli cloths, pul those betel-leaves into 
a thick cloth and go to the h:du/* said their uncle. 

** You had better go there, yourself, uncle, and visit the king,” said they. 

He went to the 6tdu and saluted the BallM, standing on lower ground. 

Come, Sayina, and sit down,” said the Ballal. Where are the heroes whom I bred ?” 

» The children are not shaved yet. They say that they will not sec your handsome face, 
while theirs are unshaven,” said Sayina. 

“ Do you, Sayina, get the boys shaved immediately,” said the Ball/il “ Do you get them 
shaved and get some one to shave their faces well.” 

” Who is to be barber, and where 'is he to shave them ?” asked Sayina. 

There is one Siddu Bandfi^ri, an aunt’s son, at the town of Harmin Sftle in the upptsr 
countries on the GhAts, and there is another Pernn BandAri, a grandmother s son. Thtse 
are barbers. Do you write them a letter, Sayina 1 and make them come here. Then I wiil 
.•supply them with what they require,” said the Ballal. 

Soon after that Sayina returned to llrajha. 

“ I want to call all my caste-people, and make them gather at my firajha,” said he. 

All of them assembled at firajha one day and wrote a letter. The letter was sent toil, 
Ghats by one Bagga. 

Bagga asked them : — On what day is the barber to come ? ” 

“ To-day is Monday. Next Monday he is to come,” said they. 

■When Bagga went to the Ghats, Parimale Baliai sent to Sajina rice, gh^, and all the other 
;.rticles necessary for the shaving ceremony. Some days after, i. on the next Monday, Siddn 

Bandari, the annt’s son, came there and ■ saluted all his and other caste-people, who were 

collected there. 


“ Who is that there ? Son Bagga ! Fan the barber with a fan, and give him a green 
cocoanat leaf to sit on," said Sftyina. 


“ £*.,.wiien«a CUDS into world frbni our mother’s womt. 
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When the barber sat down, it was time to shitve, suri the cliildreai wea f; i f-a huti i^ 
rice sprinkled over them. Then the rice was .spHnk!: -! ovt r th< m, ;*ij 1 tli" el-d ’i-( n n]>. 
Paruu Bandari sat down to shave Kofi, aud Sidda Ban^lari to Ch^nnavva. 31;iL vv ^ 

applied to their right sides and water was applied to their left sides. 

“ Where is a looking glass r” asked Koti. 

A figure of the moon •was formed in the middle of the head, and then tie !r fuivf? w«'io 
shaved. Then they bad to bathe in cold water to expiate the sin of tnncldiig Jt Lai“h*‘r. The^’' 
bathed, and dressed themselves. They sat on a beautiful plank. Smfdiil and turmeric powder 
and rose water were rubbed on them. They were adorned with gold, jewels, and flow crss 
and silk cloths, and lace. That day all their caste-jieople came and ^»aid i — ‘*0 children * 
there are proverbs: — ‘It is not an earthen pot,* ‘ No meals with flesh.* * No relation 
with a Brahman,’ ” 

Then the children were sprinkled and got up. They bowed down to their caste-people# 
who prepared to take their dinner there. They took their food and chewed betel-nut. 

We beg leave of the Ballal to go,” said the heroes to their caste -people. 

They put on shoes and took umbrellas, and while they were running along the roots of 
trees touched by their feet were ground into powder, as if by stones, and birds* wings were 
broken. The heroes went to the Ballal’a and saluted the Ball&j, standing on lower ground. 

“ Heroes ! come and sit down/* said the Ballal. 

“The business for which we came comes first; sitting comes next/’ said the heroes. They 
said, “Bamal Rama!” and “BrahmAti!** and pi^esented him with what they brought. 

“ Master ! where is what you presented to Deyi for our sake P** asked they. 

“ There is a field for you, named Kalaya Sari, in which plantain trees are planted, aud 
another, named Punkare, in which flowers are planted, and which is cultivated by 
Buddyanda. They are in a large kambula field at Hanidojti Bail, for tlu cultivation of 
which you had better arrange with Buddyanda, ** said the Ballal. 

“ We will go there. Give us permission, sir/’ said the heroes. 

“ Heroes ! chew bctel-aut aud go home happily/^ said the Balluj. 

We will not chew betel-nut before we have ploughed four turns at least in the middle of 
the field, and bcfi/ic vve have sown. Moreover, we will not take our food until then/* said t^ ey 

“Then take away the things vfhich you have brought me,*’ said ho. 

“We do not take hack what we have given! We will have eoonectiou only with a pum 
woi‘ lan ’ We will not inake friendship with bttd company ! We do not pat our hands into a 
chump of thistles ! We dcunot chew again betel-rmt that has l>een =fipat out. We do not u^jcond 
the if once we have come down. We do not see again the Mastc r’s face, when once 

we have seen it. We shew our belly when re come, and shew cur back < n Onr return The 
remainder is at the beginning of seven batiks* We sball see it that day. At iliat time yon 
will know us,” said Kdti and Channayya. 

They left there what they hJ^oiEighl him, went to the shop of BAma They 

paid him two pice and brought a cocoanut to take to Bnddyanda. Bnddyatala them 
while they were still at a distance,. As soon as he saw them, he concealed himself behind some 
torn pieces of matting* Kd{i and Ohannayya ascended iii 0 ohimdt at once, and culkd out 
Bttddyanda ! Buddyanda !’* 

males are heye! lifo nmlee tore here !’* amiweitjd Baddyandae ^*0 children! 

tW' ,Baft^' hao' gone to He .vrent,^, an arbitrator to settle 'oath .between an nneto, , 

and a nephew, and between a grandriafcher and a grandson in the Upper Cpnniry.’^ 
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Then they put the cocoanut on a bed as a present. 

Let it go. Thougii Buddjaiida is not here, let ns see the five corners of this palaje/' 
said tliLj. When they looked into the five corners of the palace they found Buddyanda si ting 
covered over with some torn pieces of matting, hiding himself behind a hollow post. 

“ Buddyanda’s wife ! What is that in the torn pieces of matting ?'* asked they. 

“0 children I They are seeds of the months Suggi andEn^l,*’ said she. 

“Which are of Enel!’* asked Koti. 

“ Which are of Suggi,** asked Channayya. ‘‘ Let us see whether they are of Suggi or of 
Enci;* 

He tried with his dagger if it was soft. 

“I see both of En61 and Suggi. Koti! let ns go,’^ said Channayya. 

Then the heroes went away. 

“Who are they that put a cocoanut on my heart?’* asked Buddyanda, and threw away the 
'■i-voanut. 

“ Buddyanda, do not do so,’* said his wife. It may be useful to you to eat with small 
C5U umbers and with some tender boiled padijpe leaves. There are no cocoanuts on the tree 
and no tenants of the upper fields.** 

Then they took the cocoanut, broke it, and went away, eating the cocoanut. 

Then the heroes went on to Erajhaj csalling the following persons ; — a servant named 
Kanada Kattire, a MuggSra called Iral Kurave, and Bail Bakuda, and ordered them to cut 
tl.e gi*ass and the sides of the banks of their hambidut to heap some soil to be burnt, and to 
evatter some leaves (over the field). 

“ We know of a good week and day on which to begin the i nltivation. Now we want 

to plough with four yokes and to sow iu a c'.i'ner,” they saiti to each other. We left three 

months in the middle, and began to culi.'vate the kamhnla in the month of Sona. In the 
month of Sona we made the servants chop leaves in pieces. We made them plough five times, 
and harrow nine times. We made them plough in such a way, that there is no difference between 
the soil and the water. Buddyanda made his s.-rvants plough his field nine times and harrow 
five times ; and not even a blade of grass bent 1* 

When they were passing by Hanidotti Bail, Buddjanda * imc; up t.> them. 

“ Where are you going, Buddyanda ? My brother wants to know,” said Koti. “ I am going 

to the hut of the astrologer Blra Ballya at Matii to ascertain the day for sowing the kavi- 

hida,^ said Buddyanda. 

“Please, wait a while. I will go to lln.jha and bring a coo .anuL” said Channayya. 

He went to Sii*ajba. He put a ladder to i lie up[>cr story, :'«vl took ji cocoanut stored there. 

took away the outer shell and folded it lu IiU thick Ho gave the cocoanut to 

Buddyanda. 

“Buddyanda! when you ask about a day for your Tcamhulay you should ask about a day 
for the Bdlavar boys* field,” said Channayja. 

Buddyanda, soon after the heroes left, broke the cocoanut into pieces and went off, eating 
them ^to thh house ot Blra Ballya at M.tf. Whc-i he got there and called to him, Balkldi, 
Bm. Balya’s wife, ahswered the call. ‘ Where is Baly'.ya gone, Ballaldi ?” asked he. 

u 4 t t' M the people of ParmA-t and the lower - 'irntries' of the good and the 

hadi lie c me h^k and t^fc^n a baih m both cold and wa.m ^ater. He has drunk rice- 
waiter and mw sleeps quietly/* answered she. 
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** 0 woman ! call him,’* gaid Buddyanda. 

She took water in a beautiful pot and awakened the Ballil, her husband. lie rose and 
stood up at once. 

Wife, whj did you awake me a«ked he, and came ont. 

Master ! Buddyanda ! why did yon make my wife call me asked he. 

“Bira Malja (Ballya) of Matti ! you most refer to the itrak^i^aAmik and tell me a day for 
sowing my hambday* he said. 

The astrologer brought a bench for Buddyanda to mi on. He broaght sixty handfuls of 
jaiak:xffiSy and thirty bandfols of tjfuntkums^ He brought balls of gold and silver wires. 

And then Btra Malya of Matti said : — “ I want to tell yon a sore hour, which I shall find 
with the help of a true star. Therefore yon must give me a lumdfizl of mou ffy ■**** 

As soon as he gave it, Balyaya said; — Buddyanda! on Tnesday, early in the morniiigy let 
the bnllocks and men go down to the kanibiik. Shall I finish this, Bnddyaada 'f* 

Do yon, Balyiiya, seek a day for the Biilavars too^’* said Enddyanda. 

** For'pne hambula only the same day and hoar is fixed^ There is no separate week mr 
day/’ said Bira BaJysya of Matti. 

** I go, Balylya,” said Bnddyaoda; and went to Ms village. 

Hare yon ascertained a day for the hambda f” adked Ghannajya. 

^Tnesday is fixed for mj kaaibda and the Tuesday jhdlowing for said 

Buddyanda. 

“Brother Kdti ! two weeks and two days cannot be fixed lor hambwh. Let ns begin this 
week,” said Ofaannayya. “We should call for bollocks and labourers. Let ns go^” 

While Channajja was gmng in the upper country of Fartndii, calling his tenants, Buddyanda 
was going about in the lower country calling Ms temmts, Thmre wm a few who had 

four oxen in that villagei bat there were many tenaiita who had two oxen only. 

“If yon have s^xate hamBdm, to whom we are to send oxenP’ said tlie villsgers to 
Buddyanda. 

“ Leave the Billarars* iambuU, yon people and send the oxen to my hamkdm!** said 
Buddyanda. 

Bat Ohannayya said : — “ Buddyanda has only one hsmhnhi, and we also have only mse 
hambulay but there are two weeks fixed ; ilmrefore^ yon people^ may amid him the oxen ilr^^ 

Buddyanda and Ohannayya met together. 

“Take care! Channayya I Take caret Do not you plough the hamMa on the aaine day in 
that village,” said Buddyanda. 

“What is this foolishness of Bnddyand% who is like a p%P I riudi xnake sonie mie 
trample on yon,” said GhannayysL 

Four yoke of oxen went to the tmmbuh of the heroes^ hut toBnddyanda^s hsiaMs went 
only one yoke of oxen. The water and mnd of the herose^ ilesiMi were mixed together, uddM, 
in Bnddyonda’s hutmhd^t the water became in one comer eUast, while the other cornar eras 
being idonghed. 1^xen aydlmolomt^ anda xuau, niujaed lEhllfimlCimfi^^ 
heroes to Buddyaxida. Tfiougfa they were called if Kidli mid Obdnnayya, th^ ^pmttiiexa 
to Bnddyandk’s fwmdtds. Buddyanda beat them hedUy, untiad the oxen and drove them away 
from ^ hambdetw 

“Xh^ am begged oxen end llm xaan is aoMy* 
together, jpo not imtfiiw oxen 
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Baddvanda plonglied and solved his 'kamliila and retnrned to his Udu, The heroes having 
ploughed and sown their h.mhnia went back to firajlia. The charitable lieroes gave to each of 
tho.'se, wlio liad ploughed with buffaloes, three sers of rice and a leaf full of boiled rice. They gave 
TO each, who had plouglied, over two s^rB of rice, and a leaf full of boiled rice. They presented 
all the villagers with oil to rub on themselves. They passed through the of Baddyanda, 
and Buddyanda sent the villagers, wlio had ploughed for him, to the door of the heroes. 

“It is your turn to-morrow to go to the Jcamhxtla at Hanidotfi. Our paddy field requires 
much water. The soil of it will crack, even in the moonlight. Then the dry grass can neither 
be cut with ii sickle, nor be plucked by the hand. Therefore, brother, shall you go or I?'' 
asked the younger brother. 

“You, Cliannayya, are cruel 1 Anger and strife may happen between you and the foolish 
Buddyanda. Our caste occupation is to extract idrt Do you, Channayya, attend to that 
business," said Koti. 

Channayya went to a forest called Sanka Matd to draw toddy fi*om the trees. 

“Then I shall go to Hanidotti," said Ko^. 

Kofi Baidya took a thick coloured cloth and sufficient seeds, and he took also«a harrow, 
ivhich had been worn by being used on afield producing sixty muras of rice. Then Buddyanda 
let in the water and filled the heroes* fields. 

“ Alio, Buddyanda ! there is no water that I can see in your hambula for even a goose to sit 
in on the mud heaps, and for a frog to sit in in the holes. But our Itambula is like the sea of 
Kama Sainuclram,’* said Koti Baidya. “Although there are a thousand men and women to take 
their food at Brajlia, we have also to take our food at our Jlrajha. Therefore, Buddyanda 
how much can I endure ? If it had been my brother that was here, the result of the ploughing 
would have reached to one and a half, while it will now be only one,*’ said K6ti. 

“ You praise your brother. Has he conquered the land, hunting a large tiger ? Has he 
been presented with a sir of gold rings for having killed a tiger ? Has he been covered with. 
peacock’s feathers ? Has he fonght a battle, riding on a noseless horse ? Has he put the sky 
'ibove the earth ?” said Buddyanda. 

While Koti and Buddyanda were thus disputing, Channayya heard them with his ears 
and said : — “ What is this, Koti ? Buddyanda’s voice is beard for a long distance, but yours 
only for a short distance," 

“ Brother ! look at Buddyauda*s IcambulCf and brother, look at ours !" said Koti. 

Channayya Baidya never stopped running till be reached Erajha, got his dagger of steel, 
rubbed it over with a powder of white stones, made it sharp and came back. When he came 
back, Buddyanda was sitting on a verandah by a cocoaunt tree at Ajama&ja 
Channayya bowed down to him and said : — 

“ I saluted a kaifiri tree, growing on a bill ! Wbat do you see, brother K6ti ? Let one 
of my salutations be for the god N^ayana on bigh. Let the other one be for Bhiimi Divi. 
And let the last one be for the seventy-seven harirg of gods I Now what do you see, Koti ? 
Tie the bow with a string.’' 

They cut one of the banks of Bnddyanda’s hanibnla and let the water off. Then 
Buddyanda took a barrow and caine to drive them off, 

said Cbaanajrya W* Wiat do you see, brother 

Th^ took a; log out of the water and beat him, until bis joiiits were broken. They took 
a green 4esif of a ooepanut ai^ beat^hm *31 bis bones were In^ken. They took a bundle of 
wrfj ibMes and beat bun, iSA bis fiapp was wounded^ They todk an arrow, and 

plunged it ndo bister. Tb^ took bis ii^j,boldmg bis bands and legs, and put itnortb 
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and south, on a broad bank in bis hamhida. They tore his thick ciotli, and tied his t’rrt wiih 
it. They took three han*ow-loads of soil and said : — 

“ The three harrow-loads of soil are three hundred cakes for jour supper. Three hunv w- 
loads of soil out of our hambula put on your heart are for sa^ahl to rub on you.” 

Afterwards they dressed up at Padxuoafcattd a harrow and made it like Buddy anda. 
Then they went to Buddyanda’s Mu, and called : — “ Woman ! Woman.’' 

His wife heard the second calk and answered the thiid calk 

Who is it that called,’* asked she. 

^*-No one. but we heroes 1 ” said they. 

** Why do yon children come here, who haTC not come up to this time ? Ton, who have 
never spoken to me ? You, who were against my husband, as if he were a N%a or a Kandt>di ? 
Who induced you to be friendly f 0 Bama ! Eima ! Brahm&ti ] ” said she. 

O woman ! wise people of Upper ParmAl and Br^lhmanas of the lower country 
reconciled ns* With one flower and nut we have healed the ill-will between ns* We have 
become friends.” 

“ If you are heroes who are not envious, you will pass by the Mu,** said she. 

“Woman I Buddyanda was tired by the morning son, and the moistnre in his throat was 
dried np. Therefore he wants you to take him milk in a small inmbler, water in a jng, and 
betel-nut on a plate,’* said they. 

“ I shall take them, children ! Ton, who have never yet come, have come here 1 The day 
has come near for me to leave off wearing my nose jewel, and my htrtya mani necklace. For 
your meal at the master’s house there are boiled noe in an earthen jar, enrds in a basket, 
pickles in a wooden vessel, five hundred sorts of curries prepared with curds and ilirechundr* d 
kinds of enrries with tamarind, and a thousand curries with coc 9 aiint,*' said she. 

«*Rama! Rima! Brahmati I Woman, hear ns I We came here, having finished our meal of 
boiled rice-water. We take our meals twice a day, tot not ihxke/* said they* 

“So let it be, children! If you will not take your dinner, there is betel-nnt of your 
master’s to chew !” said she. “Where is that gW ? 0 Jainagirl, give the heroes betehnni ir.to 
their hand.” 

“ Girl, have you erperienoed wisdom in the heart, pain of the hack, and knowledge of the 
world ?** asked Channayya. When she toonght hefcetont^ the younger took it in his band. 

“Woman! we have taken betetoutr'" said th^, end called oat again:— “O woman, 
where are those muras oipuUS berries, the small mmra of berries, and the bundle of 

canes, which were taken from ns by force in our childhood T naked they. 

She b^an to fiiink, and said:— “Th^ are upstairs by my bath-room, children! 
take them !’* 

The yonngmr brother Ohaunayya took bis RIma Kefigude dagger, rtmek the mnrai with 
it and took thmn away. Thmi they passed tto Imrder of the yard, and by a 
closed wii^ two sticks acroas it. 

“Woman! we have takeu yomr betd-nut. We hav»iwkiii this stick fastened hem,” 

arid they. ^ ^ 

Then the -womaai aaids-^b iheie aaj rwwiaaer, beree* ? or m it finidiedr* 

“ If Bnddjeade U fin&bed, :roii will bmem hot if he i»mein% we sheU give 

TSm ohaaien w«it liiOA mt hjr ^ twgr »t tr4d«aa* BbIWu Biid5j»i»aa’« wife 

took nulfc ia a smafl tuoMor letdo a naM toko e jnff ol on the m4 to 

Haodjotta Bill oiir blood! floi^ itto- » watB 
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0!i mj maid ! this must be thu water fcbat my busbaiid spat out when chewing betel- 
uut/’ said she. 

“This is not w’ater spat out after chewing betel-nut, but blood,*’ said the maids. 

When tliey had passed on a little, they saw a harrow^^ dressed up. As soon as Bud- 
•1 vuuda’s wife saw the barrow dressed up, she began to cry out and beat her head. The 
inhabitants of Upper Parimal and Brahmanas of the lower country came running when they 
iieard her crying out. 

‘‘You men who have come running, what do you see of my beauty ?*’ said Buddjanda’s 
wife. ‘‘You men hold the dead bod}’' by its bands and legs, and put it south and north on a 
bunk of the hamhula,^' 

They took it, holding the legs and hands, and put it on the bank of the JeambuJa, 

“ Let a nose-jewel and a neck-jewel, too, be on the heroes’ breasts,” said she. 

“ You break them on your husband’s bosom when you are married, but why do you break 
them for our sake?” asked the heroes. 

They saw the beauty of Buddyanda’s wife, as they went to Erajha. When they reached 
Erajha, they sat on the swinging cot, and Sajina, their uncle, came to them. 

“What is that stain, children, on your faces ?” asked he, 

“It is the stain that we had, when we were brought out from our mother’s womb,” said 
Koti, 

“ Buddyanda came forward and we killed him,” said Ohannayya, 

“ When I reared you with a handful of rice during my life time, I hoped you would bam 
me into five sSrs of ashes, when I died,” said their uncle. 

“Where is a present for us, uncle ?” asked they. 

“O children! go to the fiijambur Ohavadi, and get a present in addition to the former 
one, such as sallaMjd and sattdn^d^* said Siyina. 

They went to the Ballalaud said to him On the north part of your house there is a 
paddy field producing three hundred muras of rice, and sowing three sirs (of paddy). Please, 
give us that field.” 

“The produce of that field is for Government taxes. Do not ask for it! Ask for another 
children 1” said the Ballul, * 

“ There is a paddy field to the south of the tddu producing five hundred muras of rice, and 
sowing five sirs of paddy. Please, give us that one,’* said they. ’ * 

“The produce of that is be used for the servants of my house. Therefore, heroes, ask 
for another present,” said he. * 

“ In the south of the house there is a jack tree. One of its branches produces soft jack 
f ru its and another branch produces hard fruits. Please, give us that tree.” 

“ Those are the fruits that the childion of the house eat publicly. Ask for something 
else, heroes !” said he. 

There are a harrow and a pickaxe, called Rama Tiaehana. Give us them,’* said they. 

“ I have dry gnoniMis, sowiag ftitiy tmriu of paddy, banks which burst, and walls which 
fall down. Therefore^ I want that harrpw and pickaxe,” said lie. 

On a round Tsrandah, called Padma SZa^, at your palace^ thete is a led cocoahut. One 

princes an earthen jar &*U of a^i the other shoofe produces a thousand coeoimats. 
ChTe.us.that! 
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“That tree is for the cocoanuts and oil used for the penplv c.! f.bt’ Louse, Therc-f J 
not give you it, said he. 

*‘Let it be, if you cannot give ns that tree. There an* hirge shc-buffalce?. Pl.nse, 
give us them at least,** asked the heroes. 

*‘0 heroes, there are four mothers in my palace. Ton have asked to-daj fur iLe 
she-buSaloes, and yon will ask for the mothers, too, to-morrow,” said the BallaL 

We will never set our feet in the land, where sons are married to their I * 

will not drink water there,” said they, and went to a dktauce of f jur feet. 

At this time a letter from S&yina about the murder of Buddyanda was brought in tbrouj^h 
the small door. The Ballal read the letter, and sent a man for the heroes. 

A thousand of such as Buddyanda can be found hereafter, bat heroes like these eannoi 
be found again. I will give them my palace. I will giro them my land. Let the heroes 
come back ! ” said he, and gave them a letter. 

They saw the letter, made answer and said : — •‘‘We went back from yon and will never 
return again.** 

Then they went on to the hut of Hinkiri Bftato.and said : — “ Where are the one-i«hiU'.i 
iron nails and the two-pointed iron instrument ? They were given to yon to repair ? hei-e 
are the handle of heruva, and the plough of iahfjaT" 

“ What is it, that the heroes say P" said Hihkiri of his wife. “They are not even so w).e 
as to cease taking their meals at ParimAl. I will pierce their breasts with the Imndle of hrum, 
the plough of hahga, the one-pointed nail and the two-pointed tapering instrument.” 

“Brother, does the plough come on the heart, when it passes over the Belds? He is » 
wise man, I shall ask him again and return. Brother, do you go on,” said Channayya. 

Channayya made him go three times round his but, and pierced his brwist with the dagger, 
and the men and women made an outcry. The neighbonrs came rnnnmg np, and asked : - 
“ What is tbe outcry about ? ** 

“The blacksmith tried an impossible work, when a spark of fire flew out and the hut 
was burnt,’’ said the younger brother. 

They went on further, and then to one Bfllu, the waehermaii. They i^Ied out to the 
washennan and said “ We haye given yon dirty clothes; have yon washed and returned 

them?” 


“ No,” said BSIn the washerman. 

They speared Baja the washerman, and went on farther, and came to one Safiku, the oU- 
maker. 

“Where is Sa&hathe oil-maker? Wa have given him a hafasd of oil-weds. W'here w 
one-fourth of the of oil?** asked they* 

“ I do not know, heroes 1 you haye given «od I have taken it,’ said he. 

They speared Sankn ttm oil-maker, and went on to one Abho, tilMt potter. 

“Wehave given yopa heWof paddy, whew are m«*ll and l.y«e earthen ves^l. ? * 

asked they. . t * k. it 

Heshewed bh^ahrok^pefcandtold theto to tokeitaway. They stohbed Aobn the 


potter widi their dagger. 

“ So have we kiBed AJbtou How tot us go to the toU g»to !** totd ttiey. 

D»rt, th0to!l-taker. ^ ^ W 

ranaway.hht theywaitedfer lMrii^tt^ hfc toteth. Wiey to* «« 
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and started onwards, and said : — Who is that going along ? Is he a ^ambhdg ? A son of a 
Jaina S6tti ? Is he a Baraga, the son of a Bant 

‘‘No matter who you are, you must pay the daily toll at Bahga’s verandah,” said D5rS. 

“ Why do you ask toll, D^r^ ? Have we loads on our heads, Der6 ? Have we loads on our 
backs, D6r6 ? Do men or women follow ns, D5i*6 asked they. 

“ The toll is for your dagger of steel, which you have on,”* said D^rS. 

“ No one has ever taken toll from ns in the whole world up to this day, not even from the 
creation of the sun and the moon,” said they. 

“ Brother ! D6r4 has good sense. I will ask him the remaining questions and follow you,’’ 
said Ghannayya, 

Then he stabbed D5r6 in the breast. D^r^ vomited blood and white rice. Then Ghannayya 
put three coins on his breast and said : — “ Take toll from every body going along the road.” 

They went to a shed for water, and asked the Brahmana : — “ Holy one, have you pure 
water ?” 

“ I have water, but I have only three cnps in my house. One is nsed for giving water 
in the hot season to kings and great people, and a second one is for Brahmanas* But, children ! 
there is a small spent of bell-metal. Shall I pour water out of it ? ” said he. 

“ We do not drink water from a spout, in which people of twelve religions and one 
hundred castes have drunk,” said they. 

Hoti held out his dagger’s point, on which the Brahmana poured water, and drank water 
through the handle* 

“Oh I Brother, you have drunk water and rested. How can I drink water ? ” asked 
Channayya. 

The Brfihmana gazed at Channayya’s face, and when he saw the red eyes, the brown hair 
on his face, the mustaches bent like a horn, and his breast, the Brd.hinap.a was attacked by a 
devil that can never be routed. His hands were drawn back of themselves as if he were 
pouring out water, and then the water went suddenly up tc. his head and he became senseless. 
Then Koti asked of the people : — “Is this water put here by yourselves or by the permission 
of the king 

The younger brother knew what to do. He stood up at once and began dragging 
away the Brahmana. 

Then Koti said : — “Do not go, brother! Do not go. If you think two ways of the 
Brahmana, you will become a sinner that has killed a red cow at KAsi. If you do not heed my 
advice and go any farther, you will become as a sinner that has killed me. If you disregard' 
this advice, you will have committed seventy-seven Icarors of sins.” Ghannayya was not the 
brother to disregard K6ti’s ad^ee. 

“0 Brother! I will give you an oracle. If it is useless, treat it as useless; and if it is 
good, treat it as good,” Said the Brlihmana.- 

He brought sixty handfuls of and thirty handfnlsof grantJiams. He brought golden 

balls and wires of silver, and put them on a plank of white Tcadrdlh and he also shed tears. 

“ Do not try on any injustice: tell the truth now, putting down a handful of the balls,” 
said Gbannayya. 

“ At STelli and at SayalandMka enemies with swords are waiting both on the trees and 
on^i^ gw^jfid. A Kttle fnrther on a berry with a wMtei atone wiU fell on Clhannayya-’s hat, and 
if yon go ftirther, yon will see a woman named Knntakke, who is selling ^eca-nr^V’ said 

&e astrologer. “0 OhanSayya and K6{i, let me fold np the wires.” 
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“ Do you, Brahmana, perform ^uja to your tables, and we now pay your cliargeH,' sa d 
the brothel's, and gave him nine pay&das, “ Do you, Bmhmana, think to yourself that tlse*^e 
nine pagodas are equal to nine lakhs of rupees 

Then they proceeded farther and saw Kantakke selling Areca-nuts. 


“ 0 mother Kantakke I put the basket of nuts aside said they. 

“Do you rememl^r the £l4ambur Baidyas, who give rice at interest, and monty 'A 
interest ? *’ said they. 

They went on. At Savalandadka a berry with a white stone fell into Channttyya’shai,ard 
so he made five hundred berries fall down with the point of bis dagger, and with the handh,* 
of it three hundred more. They appeared like diamond flies at NelH and Savalandadka."^ 
When the people at Nelli and SavalandMka asked about this wonder and enchantment , 
they saw the brave heroee. Some of them ran away as soon as they saw them, and ran <ip 
hills, and he w-ho could not run bit the grass. 

“ Is not he, who has flown away, a bird ? Jjet him be an army 1 Now let us go on further, 

said they. . , v 

(To he cenhnued,) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., LC.a 
(OontiiuMd from p, 182 .) 

Clotlies. — Cloth and olothas^ the guardians against cold, ward off spirit^tacks. So. 
accordino- to the Hh MdM, a dark cloth is an amulet against the evil eye.« A Hindu mother 

with a young child, passing a haunted place, draws her robe over the child. At the tme of 

teaching the Chitipavan boy the saci-ed QdifatA, or Sun-hymn, his hands are tied in a cloth and 
CO vered by his father’s hand, and both, the fether and the boy are covered with a oloth.» Similarly , 
in one part of the wedding service, the Ohitpivan bride hae her head covered with a piece of 
broad cloth.®* Gnjarat Srfivaks draw a cloth over the cooking place and drinking vessels.*® 
Gniardt Musahnans believe that black indigo, cloth and black cotton threads k«p off 
Ga ar.it Hindus, when settling a bargain, put their hands under a mantle.* The Dekhan 
KAmaas tie the ends of the bride and bridegroom’s robes to a cloth, which fonr men of the 
family hold over them.® Among the Uchliis. or pick-pockets, of POona,_when a 
aae L half cocoanuts. Eve dry dates, turmeric roots, betel-nnte and nee and a be^me-cloth 
a^’pnt ter lap.® At a Dekhan KEnbrs death, before the b^y is t^house the 

chief nionmer is given a piece of cloth to tie round hm chest,® an^ at Ae weddi^ of an 
^.hmednagar K 6 lt, pieces of bodice-cloth are put on stick ends, instead of Eags. wd they a« 
1. la ^ the brideeroom ® The Jingars of Poona, on the fifth day after a birth, roll the 
Srm W ^ ticlot^L^^^ itonthe ground.® de^ Dhrat. W 

Poona is laid on a white woollen cloth." Among the Dekhan Pfiitei 
- A- +1,0 he>v is rolled in a sheet, lifted by his mother's uncle* end taken mto the p<«eoh. 

1- ‘la 'au ViWrrikAf Ar w or a ourtaia is bold; betweow bma aad tbo rooi of tb« 


M Bj berries am 
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wear when they liad no other clothing.^* The Dh6ra of Poona pat a faoe-oloth on the dead. 
TJie Belgaum Kdintij, at their weddings, stretch a three-cornered cloth in front of the boy’s 
house, and at a rich Mudliar’s funeral a cloth is spread for the procession to walk on.” 
■\Vheu a high-caste Dharwar girl comes of age, a washei’man is called. He folds a cloth, 
draws coloured lines on it, spreads it in the mdkhar, or wooden frame, and the girl is made to 
sit on it.” The Bijilpur Brahmans, when a child is being named, apparently to keep 
spirits off the mother as that would affect the child, set her sianding on a wooden stool with 
a cap on her head and with shoes on.” A cloth is held between the bride and bridegroom in the 
Bijapur Ghisadi’s w'edding procession.” In BijApur Silvant and Holiyachibalki Liugayats 
cover their water-pots with a cloth.^? Among the Maratha Gavandis of Sholapur, the chief 
irtoumer ties a piece of cloth across his shoulder and chest.” When a KSnara Havig Brahman 
teaches a son the Qdyatri, or Sun-hymn, he covers himself and the boy with a cloth.” Amon<r 
the Roman Catholics of K^nara, at their Baptism, the priest draws the end of his stole over the 
child’s face, when he takes it into the church.” When a Beni-Isra’il babe is being circumcised, 
lu.<? father sits, praying, covered with a veiL®i 

Among the Bengal Kharwars women dance doubly veiled.” In the BrShman marriage, 
in Bengal, Brihaspati, or the gods’ teacher, is called on to guard children till they wear 
clothes.® In Bengal, when a buffalo is sacrificed to Dnrgfi, a cloth is laid on its hack.” 
Gloves used to be worn by Piirsi women in their monthly sickues.s,® and most Pai’si women 
cover their hair with a piece of cloth.” Musalman women in Turkistan wear thick dark 
horse-hair veils.® 


A Barman, when attacked with cholera has a cloth thrown over his face.®® In China, strips 
of cloth and paper are used to drive away spirits,®® and a strip of white or yellow cloth is 
sometimes hung at the end of streets to keep off spirits.®® Before 1868, the Japanese 
emperor used never to leave his palace or be seen. If he walked, as he rarely did, clotL 
were spread to keep him from touching the earth.®! The Shinto god at Mishima is' a pole 
with bits of paper or rags fastened to it.»® Across the archway of the Shinto temple of 
Ise, in Japan, a simple white cloth or curtain hangs.®® 

The Nicobar people keep off spirits by putting up a screen made of pieces of cloth, which 
hides from their baneful sight the place where the houses stand.®* The Papuan mother 
covers her child with leaves when any stranger locks at it.®® The emperor of Uganda, in East 
Africii, has crimson and white standards.®® The disease spirit in Central Africa is put into a 
lug and oan-ied to some tree, and there laid by nailing it into the tree-stem,®? Eag-trees 
are no specialty of Central Africa. They are common in India, Persia, Ethiopia, America and 
Western Europe.®® ’ 


In Russia, to get rid of an ague, make a rag doll, whisper words into it, and throw 
it somewhere where it will be noticed. Whoever picks up the rag will pick up the ague.®® 
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llie Russian babe’s cmdle is hung with a curtain of dark print or silk, apparent! v t*,j 
keep off the evil eye. hanujrly nurses were m u’o afniiil of the evil eye, and used to draw the 
curtain close round the babe.^oo TJic Commuuhm doth in ‘sacred i« Layn^etA and the 

lowest order of the clergy may dot touch it. No church can l>e consecruted without its cloth.* 
Formerly, at a Swedish wedding, the bride and bridegroom sat under u canopy.* The Kusisiau 
Czar goes to be crowned under a canopy of eagles, doth o! gold and ostrich feathers.® In the 
Russian Church a curtaiu or veil is dntwn betw^een the body of the church and the altar.-* At 
the mysteries of the-Cabiri candidates wei*o given a girdle, which they wore like an apron, as ati 
amulet to keep off danger.® The niuson wears a white leather apron ; the Persians in tlit- 
mysteries of Mithi*a, and also the Jewish priest, wore an apron coloured bine, purple, and 
scarlet.® The Germans put a right shirt sleeve, or a left stocking, in a emdle of an unljaptJMd 
babe to keep off Nickert p and it is a German belie! that, if you find a treasure, you should cither 
tlirow bread over it, or a piece of clothing that has been worn next the skin,® In Germany, 
there was a belief that if a shirt is sjmn and stitched by a maiden who has kept silence for 
seven years, it not only undoes charms, but makes the wearer spell-proof and victorious,® 
Dreams are driven aw»ay by wearing a nightcap, because dreams are caused by the cold driving 
the blood to the brain.^® Saint Teresa of Spain (1540) was presented by the Virgin with 
an invisible cope, which guarded her from sinA^ The guardian virtue of cloth seems to be 
the origin of the Scotch and Fi*ench belief, that the child bom with a canl (a veil or holy hood) 
will be lucky Compare the Roman Catholic ^apulaire **t'wo bits of doth, an inch and a half 
square, which they join at the corners with tapes, throw them over their beads, and make one 
end lie on the breast and the other on the back/*^ On State occasions, a silk canopy is carried 
over the Pope.^^ Prom a time of which no memory remains, a canopy of cloth of gold or 
purple silk, with a gilt bell at each corner, has been carried over the king and queen of England 
on the coronation day.^® After the king of England is anointed on the chest, between the 
shoulders, and on the arms, palms and head, he is arrayed in his robes, a cap is put on his head 
and gloves on his hands.^® After being anointed, Richard 1. had his head covered with a linen 
cloth.!^ Cloth gires power oyer spirits. Compare the invisible coat and Prosperous magic 
garment. The Anglo-Saxons held a care-cloth over the bride and bridegroom.*® Cloth, 
like other scarsrs, is also either a spirit-prison or a spiiit-home. This explains the invi^ 
sible-making coat of Middle Age legends and Prosperous magic garment,*® the hiding and other 
magical properties being dne to the dwelling in the cloth of some charmed spirit. So the sense of 
the practice in North-West Scotland and elsewhere of covering bushes near holy wells with pieces 
of cloth nailed on by patients®® is that the disease-spirit is prisoned by the guardian apirit of 
the well. The English sovereign on the day of coronation walks on cloth from the door of 
Westminster Hall to the Abbey. If clothes are offered to a Brownie or working spirit, or to 
a Devonshire Pixie, they fiy away.** On St. Agnes’s lire. North England girls Jay their stock- 
ings and garters cross-wise.*^ A nure for boite is to lay the pouHiee*e)olh in a coffin with a 
dead body,** In England, it ^as believed that to lay of the father’s clothes over a girl’s 
body and a petticoat over a boy, was to ensure ih&m iayouy with the oppe^te sex.*® So a 
girl’s spell lor procuring a sight of her future hmbmdf is to wash her sash and Jay it on a 
chair, to roll the. loft* garter round the right stooking^ Or to Isy a pair of gariors aerm at the 
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loot of tte bed.*® InDarLam, a garter tied round the left leg below the knee cures cramp.*® In 
England, the newly-christened child continued to wear the chHstening cap till the mornino- 
after the christening.*^ ° 

Colours. — Spirits seem to hold in special dread the three colours, yellow, red and black 
and perhaps white. ’ 


lelloto. For six days before the wedding the Indian Musalman bride wears old tattered 
yellow clothes. The admitted object of the practice is to drive away the spirits ovjinns that 
hover round the bride and bridegroom. So when a wife prepares to meet a long absent 
husband she dresses in yellow from head to foot. A North-Indian Hindi song runs! “Her 
husband returns at eve, the fair one makes ready to meet him with yellow saffron on her 
brow, with a golden ring in her nose, with a garland of yellow gold hung round her neck 
Golden, too, is hm: vestment and yellow sandal shines on her body. Eipe yellow pdn she 
chews, ^e dear one makes herseK yellow to meet her lord.”*® Among GujarSt Musalmans 
the marriage turmeric-rubbing, pitM-lagdnd, is confessedly with the object of keeping 
off evil spirits, with whose presence the wedding-day air is so heavy-laden as to give 
rise to the proverb: - ‘^ShddiM waJfU badd hUri wa^ht hai. The time of marriage is 
a very heavy time.” To silence any possible grumble of the bride:— ‘‘Of what use is 
1 bis yellow-paste rubbing,” the elders axe primed with stories Khuda Bakhsh, the Paidhdni 
weaver, had his wedding-day close at hand. Hlra his bride was at her house. The piiAf or 
t urmeric paste, was ready. The time of rubbing it on had come. The bride missed her nose- 

ri' wt ^ ^ the ring and came 

back. When the rubbing on of the paste began, almost at the veiy sight of the pasfe, she fell 

into co^lsions. For two or .tor^ days the fits came back at intervals. Her mother heard 
of a go^ exo^t and ^k Hlra to see him. The power of the exorcist forced the spirit in 

hegirltospeak ‘ I am the spmt of a SMi.’ he said. ‘lamagnomehalfaspanhigh Isaw 

thm girl when she went for the nose-ring. I Kked her. I noticed neither yellow dothes nor 
yellow paste to keep meoff I took possession of her.»' “Tes.”says another of the elder ladiei^ 
and Slinam Hasan of Mahim. with her new ideas, was looking about her just before the paste 
w« put on. - She feU m a fit. She had looked into the tamarind tree io front of the house 

It was long before they could get the jitm to confess and leave her ... ” During' ib#» 

spirit-Men days of Dasara or Diw4I! no careful MnsalmHu mother lets a chflk out of doorj 
without a yellow lemon lu his pocket. A Bombay inspector, a Sfirat HusalmAn, going his 
ronn^ aft« ^rk on thwitt eve, felt something bob sgainst his legs. He tried with® is hand 

wT"* ® ^ »to each taU-pocket. Most Hindus 

of Western India make yellow the bodies of ibo bride and bridegroom by rubbing them with 

Hb-class Hindus the bride’s cloth, or taibuvJra, is aWs yellow 
and the OT maxnage wristlets, tied round the wrists of the bride and bridegL^ have 

generally inside of them a piece of turmeric root and a betel-nut „ * 1 . 

ihe Brfihmau boy M with yellow, and among several classes,’ when a girl c’^e^^age' 

” T rt! turmeiic. That it m the yellow coloL’ 

not toe tor^ that m val,^ i» shewn by toe fact that several classes use yel Jw eS 
ins^ of termenc. ^ Yi^h^va use of yellow earth, known as gepUbandan, or miZnSt 
san^w^ s^ ^on toe belief that yellow scares spirits. That this is noibecuse Sw 
IS a We ^Umr. is pro^ 1^ tie practice of marking the face and chest of toe dZ Zh tZ 

<v tk. boiirf 
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lightoing may see them and flee. In the Editkati, Hindu tn..thtr« m child-bed tka 
piece of tnrmenc round their neck to keep off evil spirits, and continue to wiav it for a tcar.a* 
At a Dekban Kunbi’s wedding yellow lines are drawn on the eiotb, whicli is held bclsi ei» tl.r 
boy and the girl, « and at a Hekhan Bamfift's wedding yellow rice is thrown ovtr the bride and 
bridegroom, t Kauara LiiigSyats tie tnnnerio roots round the wrists of ti-c bride ami 
bridegroom.32 la ShoUpur, Komtt yromen, rub tbeir faces* with tsirrieric Iv 

Kanara, Havig Brahman women, when in full drese, colour with inrmvm: pasnte the pant, 
of the body which remain uncovered.** In the Kftmii{ak, among the MAdhava iJrAhman^ before* 
marriage and thread-girding, the chief relations are rubbed with tuimtric and bathed i** 
warm water.*® Ihe Khonds gird their head-man with a neckhvee of yellow thread,** and the> 
bind a yellow thread round the bride and bridegroom’s necks sad spriukie their faces with 
turmeric.*^ The Hos and Mundas of South-West Bengal anoint the dead with oil and tur- 
meric.*® The Gonds tie a yellow thread round the wrist of the btitle aiid bridegroom.** On 
the fifth day after a birth the Gonds call women and rub them with turmcnc.^^ The Hindu 
sanmjdsi wears yellow clothes.*^ Among fire- worshipping Persians a yelknv d<ig w iih four eyedik*- 
spots, or a white dog with yellow ears drive* off the pollution spirit.*® The Pcifeians Md g^dd 
to be the purest metal ; one washing cleaned a gold dish, a silver dish wanted six.** Burm&ti 
w omen, and some Burman men, mb a sweet straw-coloured powder on their cheeks.** Among 
the Malays, no one but the king may wear yellow.** The road along which the emperor of Ciiiutt 
passes in bridal procession is covered with yellow cloths*** The Lsma of Tliibct wtais a long 
yellowish robe.*7 At the spring-ploughing festival in China, a husbandman wearing a yellow com 
goes before the plough.** In Chinsi, when a person is sick with headache or fever, the enehamcr 
writes with a red pencil on a yellow paper, bums the paj>er and gives the shbcH to the sick iiiaji 
to drink.*® At a Buddhist funeral in Japan, women in mourning wear yellow chdhes.®* In thr 
Fiji Islands, vermilion and tarmeric are rubbed on the faces and bosoms «»f wives, who are killed 
to accompany their dead husbands.*^ The people of Melville Island daub themselves with 
yellow.** The Wagogos of Bast Africa wear yellow wristlets of goat skin to kvep off spirits.' * 
The Mexicans stained the suecessfal warrior yellow,** and at Mexican ft stivals the ptcide painted 
their faces yellow.®* Greek virgins, at the ifth yearly sacriffee to Bhina, wore yellow gown^*. 
though, with this exception, to wear any coloated dress at a festival was against the law.** In 
Greece pills made of yellow silk and Uvo spiders are believed to cure aguc.*5^ The pedestal oi 
the Guardian of Ulster in Ireland was a goldea yellow stone.** In Middle Age Bngland gokl 
rings were worn to cure patients suffering from the attacks of evil spirits.** 

— On almost all great Hindu ocoistons red or vermilion, in UFcd along with 

yellow turmeric. Hindu women, whose htidbauds are alive, mark their brows with red powder. 
In Thami, when a high-class Hindu woman goes to visit a neighbour, at the cluse of her visit 
her brow is marked with red.** In the Dekhan* the Chitp&van bridegroom’s face is maiked 
with black and red.**^ The Poona Hchlils, is preparing the oil for the oidcal t^aldron, paint 
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^*f(l and yellow botli tbe oil-mill and the bullock that works it.*® Dekhau Ram6siB mb the 
hride^room’s foot with red powder,*® and Gujarat Muhammadans, when the bride enters her 
husband’s house for the first time, kill a goat, and mark the soles of the bride’s feet with its blood,*^ 
J II Poona, at a wedding dinner, the place for each guest is marked with lines of red powder.®* 
At a Dekhan Kunbi’s wedding, when the boy is seated outside of the girl’s house, Brahmans 
d itiw red lines on the walls.*® Some Dekhan Kunbis paint gaudy pictures and stripes of 
• oiour on their houses to keep off the evil eye.®^ The dome of the Tiirk^swar temple at 
>?asik is coloured red and white.*® The Komtis of Shdlapur, on the fifth day after a birth, wash 
t he cot, and paint it with red and white lines.®® In the KarnStak, all clothes given away as 
fii-osents are rubbed with red powder. Some Belgauna Brahmans have their houses painted 
with alternate stripes of white and red.^® InN^gar, the pile of pots at the corners of the square, 
ill which Gujarat Brahmans are married, are striped red and white.^i The Bedars, or Biadars, of 
Dh'trwar smear their bodies with red, white and yellow earthA® The Gavandis of Bij^pur throw 
rcd-coloured rice over the bride and bridegroom.^ The Beni-Isra’ils of Western India redden 
tlie bridegroom’s hands and feet with henna.^^ At Maler marriages the bridegroom marks the 
bride’s brow with red.’* Among the Gonds, at the P61A festival, the bullocks and drivers are 
fovorod with red,’® and this reddening is part of the P61A festival in many parts of Western India. 
< )n the sixth day after a birth the Gonds mark the ground with vermilion.” Red powder is 
perpetually thrown at Gond weddings.^® In Bengal, as in Bombay and other parts of India, on the 
Phalgun fullmoon,’® the Hindis drench each other with red water,®® The villao*e stones or 
h trnhalla, of Mysore, are painted in vertical lines red and white.«i The GAnapatiAs, a sect of 
Hindus, mark their brows with red minium.*® Formerly in Burma, no one but the king could 
me vermilion. Similarly, when a Burman prince was executed, he was tied in a red velvet bag* 
and drowned in a river.®* Red cloth is used at Chinese weddings.®* Children in China, at the 
festival of Middle Heaven, have their foreheads and navels marked with vermilion to keep ofi evil 
.spirits.®® In the Andaman Islands, upla, or red oxide of iron, mixed with the fat of pigs or 
turtles, is applied to the body as an omament or to cure disease.®’ Some tribes in North 
Australia cover themselves with red earth.®® The Melville islanders, when in mourning, paint 
their bodies red or white.®® Hottentot women mark sacred stones and oairns with red ochre •• 
In Madagascar, Hova women stain their nails red.®i The Gallas of Bast Africa anoint 
themselves with oil and red ochre.®^ The Bongos of the White Nile apply red ochre to 
wounds as reducent and antiseptic.®® Red and yellow are the great colours at the 
Dahomey court.®* In South Africa, the chiefs wife cavers herself with oil and red ochre®* 
Dr. Livingstone noticed in South Africa an idol with marks of red ochre and 
vHiite pipe clay.®® Some tribes in South Africa smear themselves with fat and oqhre 
to keep out the influence of the sun by day and of cold by night.®’ The Muhammadan 
women of North-West Africa stain their hands and feet red with henna.®® The Dakotas of 
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America paint the dead with rermilion or red earth.** Mesicaia warriors smeared their 
with bright paint,^*® Greek girls had their toe and huger naOs rose-tipped to keep spirit i 
from coming iuv^ 


Mack, — Spirits fear black, partieularlj buap-blm^ Hiadtt women commonk Ui»t 
}amp«black to anoint their ejee and lamp-black is sometiiaes applied to care itch,* When a 
Hinda woman takes a jonng child oat of doors, she marks its cheeks with lamp-black U» 
keep ofi the Bril Bye. The Vaklupawa marks his brow with an up-and-down line of Iamp-blaek« 
or angdr, as a guard against spiarite. The black miorks in tallooing are admitted by Gejarat 
Bhtls to have the power of scanng spirits, and it seems to be its power of marking black that 
gives its holiness to the m ari rin g- iinA The speeud wains of jet ss an omameni seems to ha^ » 
been due to its power over spirits.* The use of jet and of other forms of black clothing 
ornament in monming was appaiwntlj because hkck was ahle to shield the wearer 2 
spirits. So also, perhaps, the Buddhists, Jains and Ysishnavas colour their gods black. Tla* 
Sravak bridegroom in Gnjarit wears a black silk-thread ronnd bis right ankte. In Gnjariit^ 
Muhammadan women, before taking a child onA mark its feet, cheeks and palms with black 
to keep off evil spirits,* and to ward off the Evil Kje thej put a bit of charcoal into milk/'' 
The Poona Halalkh6rg, as a part of the wedding ceremonj, blacken the bride and bridegroom's 
teeth.® Hindu Ijing-in women in the Bekhan sometimes mb th^ ie^ with black 
dentifnee. Black thread and black nuts are hung round a Dekhau Knnbt ehlld's neck» t-i 
help it to hold up its head.* Among the Ahmednsgar KoHs, to ke^ off the Evil Eyo 
the child’s eyes are marked with soot* In BMrwIr, luugijat women blacken Ihetr 
teeth.® The Yaishoava secbmsrk for men Is an i^»-aiui-down bhok mark with a red 
water-like circle of turmeric and cement, Maaarese women blacken their teeth with 
antimony.^ Among X^jlpor Brihroafs, on the fourth day after a uiarrisgs^ when the hnde 
and bridegroom are making ready to go to the tioy’s house, the girlV mother goes to the 
house-shrine, and, holding a tray with a bamii^ lamp over her Imsd, walks tve times roundi 
the marriage guardian. As she walks, her brotbmr holds a swcnd above ihs flamew When ih*^ 
fifth turn is ended, the soot is scraped off the sword blads^ and it is spotted over the boy*s and 
girl’s hiccs.*^ The Bljapur la^yatKambhlmiiiark the Inride and hrsdi^groem^s bfows with mM?t 
to keep off the evil eyeM Brahma^ in thread-girding, blaciosn the boy’s cye-lids,^* aiid 

among Eamitak Mahammadaiis, when a man is attacked with severe lewmv a idsek detht black 
grain, and a black hen axe wared rxmnd llm man and taken out to a riwsr sida. The bla^k 
hen is possess^ by the feveMpMk and kalWed to go into the Araband Pmwan wosnea 

a black cirdo ronnd the eye.** Aeoofdtng to the anejsst Femns of the Spasian faith, 
Saturn was ablsck stone, his temple was hhuA, and his mmmbrants Mgvoes^ who were ehd 
in bluc.1* Women in Ccnteal^Asia used to blscken their teeth.*® In Bsrma, at the fish feslivid, 
some boys walk with their fsioes cbslked, and others with their Isoes sooted.** Japaiiese girls 
at marnage blacken their teeth.** Wtmem in the l^iifippine Iskiids Ws^osn tbexr teeth.-’ 
The llfotus of New Gainey when in moumi^thhmlm ^«r whole body.** In Osnlrat Africy» 
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after the wife’s deaths the husband for two and half years wears a thick daub of charcoal paste 
over his face ; widows wear a blackened band of dry banyan leaf round the forehead.^^ 
Lamp>hlack and oil are applied to their eyes by Msnahili women in Last Africa.^ 
Among the Colorado North American Indians mourners cover their faces with black paint,^^ 
In Mediaeval Europe, black oxen and black cows were specially valued as sacrihcial animals.^^ 
Rnssian women wear black in mourning-* The Germans put black cummin seed in a babe’s 
cradle before its christening to keep off evil spirits.* Sir W * Scott found beads of coral 
with bones and ashes in a burial urn in a oaim at Liddesdale in Scotland.^ In Scotland 
a thread of black wool with nine knots cures a sprain.* When a death happens in a Devon- 
shire houses some crape or other black stufE is tied to the hive, or the bees die.* The 
practice has its root in the belief that the dead will come back and will go into the bees, unless 
he be scared by black. So it was held that to find treasure, that is, to scare the hends which 
guard and hide the treasure, the seeker should use a black he-goat and a black hen.* 


White , — White is the ghostly colour, and whitewash is much nsed in the worship of the 
rural and early gods. Siva, the lord of spirits, is white-*^ The Idngayats smear the brow with 
white ashes.* To keep the Evil Eye from blighting a crop, the Dekhan Knnbl sets in his field a 
wliiie pot at the end of a pole.* Among most Brahmanic Hindns the wedding dress is white. 
According to Dr. Buchanan the people of North S^anara wash their houses with a white clay 
called manu^ that is, earth from Mount Jaydi, which they mix with the ashes of in ndSU bark.* 
Some Hamatak Brahmans, in the thread-girding ceremony, cover with chalk the outside of a 
copper vessel, into which they entice the boy^s speciai guardian.* The Burmese king 
has a white throne^ a white umbrella, and a white elephant.* In China, at a Buddhist priest’s 
funeral, all present wear white waist-hands.* On her coronation day. Queen Banavalona 1. 
of Madagascar had her brow marked with white clay.* The people in the outlying parts 
of Nubia, when they suddenly saw Bnrkhardt, said: — "Save us from the devil.”* White 
horses and snow->white pigs were considered inviolable in Mediaeval Europe.^ The Russian babew 
after baptism, is clad in white.^ In theeadlj Christian Church in Ireland and Scotland, white 
was the baptism colour.* Pennant (1800) In his Tvt^ through South Waleo, p. 2S, noticing 
the whitening of the houses, says; — This custom, which we observed to be so nniTersally 
followed from the time we entered Glamorganshire^ made me curious enough to inquire into its 
origin. It was entirely dne to superstition, the good people thinking that by means of this 
general whitening they shut the door of their houses against the devil.”* In England, at the 
funerals of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well as of infants, the scarves, hat-bands and 
gloves given as mourning used to he white.* White is an unlucky colour for English kings. 
Charies the First was crowned in white.* In ancient times, in England, people used 
to raise the devil by making a white circle with chalk, setting an old hat in the centre of the 
cirrie^ and repeating the Lord’s Prayer.* 


Coiiib. — — Among h^h-class Hindus in Bombay, when a jgiil comes of age, her lap is filled 
with fruit, rice, heteLnwts and leaves, and a comb.* Among tbe Beni-Isra’il coming of age and 
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pregnancy riles, the first rite is omb the giri* 5 ft Tiu* wwir a ruuib iu 

their hair. Tiic Papuans ef North Gulmi wear a m thilr haiir "a It h a eluth 

han^^ing from the points of the comb like* a The comb considered si »;ieN*«4 eml-Vni 

in pre-Christiim times, and was often unit'd in cIIvinatiMii. £u Chr’i*^+iai 2 ihiys it j ’io 

much of its sanctity that we find u ersmb mentumed among the apphance.^ iu*edcfl Sit a 
High Muss, especially when sung by a Bishop. Some coinlya were < f ivory, were 

plain, some were adorned with elaborate carving, even gemwH'd with preciou.s A of 

sacred combs is given by Dr. Rock as having belongetl to St. Calbbert, St. NeU, St. 
and otlier Saints. Various combs were long preserved at Darbam, Caofccrbaiy, Cb.«U# 34 b:iry 
and other holy minsters. At Thetfoni, in the chnrcli of St. Sepulchre, may still lie s**i' i the 
comb of bfc. Tliomas, the martyr of Canterbury, and at Durham the comb that waj* f;>und 
St. Cnthbert’s coffin.**^ 

Coral. — In Gnjarat, a coral ring is worn to keep off the evil infiaence of the ann. The 
Poona Vuidus, an early tribe of wild doct<»rs, wear cforal nocklaces.’^i Fr^cul iUnma, or mmi 
ashes, is a Hindu medicine The Lejichaa of Darjeeling wear a prof asion of mock ceml and 
coloured beads.^ In Bengal, coral is touched by mournera when they are purified.^ Bar?? 04 :i 
in 1514, noticed that Hindu women in Vijayadiiig wore five atriugsof eomi round their 
Coral and tortoise-shell are worn as ornaments by the Aniaman Islanders.^ Arab women, in 
Noi-tb-West Africii, wear long stringa of coral round their necks.®^ Coral is worn on the 
neck in Nubia,®® The South Central Airican diviner holds a white coral in his hanJ/^ C*oni3 
keeps off fear.®® A coral worn n>nnd a child^s neck heijps it to cut its teeth. It is an amulet 
against fascination. According to a Xaiin work (15SQ witches say that coiwl keeps 
lightning, whirlwinds, tempests and sienss from ships and houses.*® In England, coral wa^ 
used as an amulet against epilepsy.®* 

Cross. — In many parts of the worldl, long before it becemea Christian symbol, tbe 
cross had a magic or spirit-soaiii^ic peirar. its presmiee on early remains shews that, from 
th t thirteenth century before Christ, the cross was aconnnon and favomrile ornnmeni it sltape in 
Asia Minor, Greece, ItaJy, CentmlEiirope,tlie J^liishlalaiid^ Skandinavia^at&dlcelaiid. 
the even-limbed Greek cross and the sliafled Boman cromi^ two forms of cross hare been held in 
widespread honour as lockj or taiismanie. These are fha riiag-topped areas or ernx ansata 
of Egyx>t, Asia Minor and Clialilea, and tlm guarded cross, the gsminadaozt or sraslilcay of 
Skandiitavia, Central Europe, the Caucasas, India, Tibet, China and Japan. Ai present, with 
no trace of conneetion with any of the higher re%ioiis,tlie signaf theexossishey to he lucky 
aniiascarer of evil spirits by many of the iOsser classes in Inilisy In Ashantee and other parts of 
Africa, and in North and South America.** Spirttsihsr erossed Hnss. So, to keepoff stokniM, 
the Mas^rus, a class of Dlilrwlr beggars, brand with a xed:-hol needle Hieir new-born babe* 
with the form of the cross.*® The ladffdila^ or tridesit, is one of tbs weapons of i^ra, the lord 
of spirits.*® At the ear-boring ceremony among the Bd^m Gdslt^ the teacher, who performs 
the ceremony, begins by setting a bident m the ground and worshipping it** The Btjspur 
Laments mark the bacim of the bride and brid^yoom witha tntmem eross.*^ The SftryavafitsI 
LMs of Bijlpnr mark with a cross the doth is held between the hdSo and Iwideig^rimni.** 
The j^jlpnr GavandSe have a yellow mm in the ^ntte of the cloth which is held between the 
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bride and bridgroom.®® The Bijapnr Bedars, before marriage, draw a red-powder cross, in the 
lucky or svastih shape, on a white sheet,^® Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at baptism, 
the priest signs the child’s head and breast with the sign of the cross.^^ The Dekhan Ram6BiB, 
at a marriage, spread on the ground a square of wheat and millet grains, and divide it into four 
by tv*o lines drawn from opposite corners.^^ The svastik, or end-gnarded cross, holds the first 
place among Jain lucky marks. Gujarat Jains, or Sravaks, on marriage days draw lucky 
crosses on the shaven heads of children. A red circle, with a svasiik in the centre, is marked on 
the place where the family gods are kept-^ The Jews are said to have marked the brow with 
the tau, or T cross, to secure safety.^* Certain Egyptian amulets were marked with a cros9,^5 
The Chinese set iron tridents on the tops of their bouses to keep olE evil spirits, and place 
them on the taHrails of ships to ward off eviL^® Chinese spirits write with a T-shaped planchetie 
marie of peach wood.^ in the expedition despatched by the Emperor Maurice to assist Ohosroe 
11. against Behram (A. D. 600), General Narses sent to Constantinople some Turks taken as 
prisoners who bore, marked on their forehead, the sign of the cross. The emperor inquired 
why barbarians bore this token. They said that once, dunng a virulent pestilence, certain 
Christfans had persuaded their mothers to prick a cross on the foreheads of their children.^ 
In the Hawaii and other islands^ the ground fioor of some of the temples was shaped like a 
cross. According to Hahn, the Hottentots (1600-1700) went into caves and said prayers, raising 
their eyes to heaven, while one makes the mark of the cross on the other’s forehead.®® The 
cross is a common symbol in South America.®^ Constantine’s cross standard, the Labarum, was 
a Roman cavalry standard, a long pole with a cross beam or silken veil hung [from its end.®® 
In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the cross was supposed to restore life.®® A cross is worn round 
the neck by all Russians night and day. It is also hung in cradles.®^ The Russian priest 
crosses the child over its brow, lips^ and breast.®® At a Roman Catholic baptism the 
cross is signed eight times on the adult’s ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth, heart, and shoulders, 
and thrice in the air.®® The Germans believe that on the three nights of Tale a cross 
should be made on stable doors, or the horses will be fairy-ridden.®^ According to Grimm 
the belief that witches and devils shun the cxobs is the reason why so many crosses are seen on 
German doors on the first night in May. According to Count D’Alviella,®® in Flemish 
Brabant^ a whitewash eross saves a wall from lightning, and guards the inmates from fire and 
sickness. Whitewash wall crosses are comtoon in Belganm and other parts of Westem- 
india to keep off sickness and the effects of the Evil Eye. The German peasant nscd to plough 
a cross into each comer of his field, and, to .guard nnchristened children against elf or devil, 
a cwoss was hnng over the cradle.®* Saint Teresa, the great Spanish Saint (1540), seeing 
the devil in a vision, put him to flight by making the sign of the cross. Charlemagre, of France 
and G^many, retained among his symbols of rule the cross which from time immemcrial served 
ih all countries as a ms^c symbol, significant of power over the elements, especially over 
water.®® Among the Roman Catholics, at the beginning of the confiimation ceremony, the 
Riidiop signs himself with the cross.®^ At baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and 
says:— **Sata^, fly; behold God, great and mighty, draweth near.'’*® The signing of the 
cross in consecrating salt at hiq>tism is expressly said to be made to exorcise the evil spmt out 
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of the salfc.»3 That the object of signing the cross is to scare the ,3f. il, i, aguin sht x>« in tl.- 
Oman Catholic baptism, where the priest says: — •• And this sign of the h f ir erf PS 'viliifh 
we make upon his forehead, do thou, accursed devil, nevt-r dare to virJuie; iLo 

baptismal sign of the cross is said to be made that Chris: nay tnVe p. .-ms.;, n.''- A lb n.i.n 
Catholic should make the sign of the cross as soon as he .a«akt-s,"t' acf.,riiing i., the rule, “ isl.cn 
yon e end yourself (that is, from the lagging spTit* of i.i”]it' with the siiru of the 

cross. In the Litany the Cross is called the Terror of Dfuion.s.'s Hit black or 

blMk cross of St. Marg.aret worked wonders.^ The Roval English Seeptie lias a cross, and 
a Maltese diamond cross is nstd in the coronation of the ErgIi..L kings.i If, after supper on 
iiistmas ve, a girl shakes out the table cloth at a cro»»-wnj, a man will meet her and give 
er goo^ even. Her husband will be of the same height and figure.* In the north of Eiigkiid, 
e uae s maids at night cross the bride’s stockings.* The following lines occur in Scott’s 
-Lay oj the Last :!diiistreX, Vol. U. p. 15 


“ That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 

And scare the fiends from the wizard’s grave.” 

The widespread worship of the cross, to which these examples bear witpeas, seems to belong 
to two main stages : (a) The worship of orosaed lines as in itself a luolty STH-soering 

shape ; (b) the worship of the cross as the symbol of a guardian. The earlier view of the 
luckiness of crossed lines is the Indian (perhaps, is the Brabant) village idea that a whitewash 
cross guards a wall : this is the value of the cross on the Ashantee bronze and on the religions 
gourd-drum both of l^^orth and of South America. The same value znaj be supposed to lie 
at the root of the early cross worship in Asia Minor and Bnrope. Besides this early worship 
of crossed lines as a spirit-oontrolling picture, the use of the cross as a goardian-symbol was 
widespread before its adoption by the Christians. In India the favourite end-guarded cross is 
called svastijea, meaning “it is well” ; in China the cross is a symbol of life j in Japan it is a 
sign of luck ; among the Phoenicians and the Israelites the isw, or headless cross, was a sign of 
life and health ; in Germany and in early America the hammer-shaped cross was a sign of ferti- 
lity, This widespread agreement between the meaning of the crosl as a symbol audits meaning 
as a picture of ohossed lines seems to shew that the early belief that the cross shape has a spirit^ 
scaring value aided its adoption by the later religions as a guardian symbol. Its form, into 
which so many meanings might be breathed, helped its popularity. Till late- born Islam, with 
the doubtful exception of the religion of Zloroaster, few of the higher religions have failed to 
adopt the cross as a worshipful symbol. Among the high pr^'Chrietian religions Suu-worship 
so thoroughly accepted the cross as a symbol of tie guardian Sun that Count D'Alviella. in 
his Migration of Symbols^ rests satisfied with tracing the cross to a sun-symbol. The exaiuplca 
given above shew a worship of crossed lines that passes back into beliefs earlier and coarser 
than the refinements of snn-symbolism. That the good luck, €wr spirit-oontrolling power, of 
crossed lines is older than its guardian inflnence as a sun-symbol is shewn by the use of the 
cross as a symbol of the moon and of m many other ghasdians besides the sun, that the cross 
has been supposed to be a gezxieral sign of div^l^.^ 


The question repaains : — If the virtue of the cross hCMi origin, mot in the fact that it is 
the symbol of some great guardian but because of the demon-rulmg influence a pieinre of 
crossed lines, to what is the deinon-raHpg power in crossed due? The expiauation seems 
to be the early and still widespread belief that oiamkaiiiga of xoada. In many 

parts of Western India, even in Bombay Oil^, in the earty be losmd at the cross- 

ings of roads a basket with cocoa kerhei, flowers, an egg, xad j^wder smd oil, into which some 
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harasaiBg demon or some disease fiend has been coaxed or scared out of its homan lodging, and 
set at the nearest meeting of roads as both a spirit haunt and a prison, from which the spirit 
cannot escape to return and vex his victim. At many Gujarat cross roads, especially where the 
crossing takes the shape of a trident, or trisCda, a small shrine is built to shelter the local 
spirits. In Ratnagiri, the spirit to whom the shrine is raised at the cMij, or cross-road, is the 
or dohdrija, that is, the master of ceremonies, or the lord of the spirits, -whose haunt is 
the road crossing. So in Catholic Christian villages, both in Western India and in Europe^ 
except where it marks the site of some murder or of some special escape, the road-side cross is 
a cliQijchdr, or crossing-master, set there to keep in order the spirits who haunt cross-ways. 
Till lately the English snioidewas buried with a stake driven through his body where three roads 
met. What is the sense of this special burial ? The sense is that the spirit of the suicide, 
leaving the body in auger and at the same time suddenly and so in full power, was a special 
source of danger. The stake was driven through the body to lay the body and prevent ifc 
w-alking. Cross-roads were chosen as the bmdal place, because from the crossing of roads no 
spii’ifc can escape. The road is a spirit haunt. So Roman tombs line Roman streets. Travellers 
going in fear, their minds full of ghosts, see somethiug pass and disappear. No where do 
so many visions disappear as at a cross way : therefore no place imprisons spirits so effectively 
as a cross -way. The adaptations, by which the early idea that cross roads arc spirit haunts has 
been altered to meet the requirements of the higher faiths, is a notable example of the great 
religious law of meaning -raising, the law by which wit breathes into old beliefs a meaning that 
emiblos the earlier rite to continue in keeping with higlier conditions. The Chinese raise the 
original picture of cross-ways into a symbol of the fourfold divisibii of the earth ; the Assyrian 
into the main directions of space, a symbol of the god Ann : the Argentines into a symbol of the 
Wind, and the Mexicans into a symbol of the Raiiij the Sun- worshipper into a symbol of the 
Suu, whose beams ray to the ends of the heavens : finall}^ as Count DAlviella notices,® to 
the Oiiristian tho cross is a symbol of the latest phase of the deep-seated worshipfulness of 
tho guardian, tlie redemption of the world by the voluntary sacrifice of a God. Or, as Justin 
Martji'® still more enthusiastically cries .* — “ The sign of the cross is impressed on the whole of 
Nature. Hardly a craftsman fails to use the figure of the cross among his tools. The cross forms 
a part of man himself when he raises his arms in prayer.’’ Count D’Alviella has probably suc- 
cessfully proved that the guarded cro.'^s, tho tjammadton of the Greeks, the smstika, of the 
Hindus, is especially a suo, cross. The same 3 'ear (A. D. 323) — which saw Constantine the Great 
turn tho lahariDii, a Roman cavalry standard, into the imperial sign of the cross, saw the same 
Constantine dedicate the first day of the -week to Apollo and call it Dies Solis or Sunday. 
Three years later (A. D. 320) saw the finding of the true cross by Helena, Constantine’s 
mother, and the beginning of the miraculous (Uifusion of its fragments over Europe. Still 
this is the end, not the beginning, of the history of the sign of the cross. As a sun-symbol, 
the lines in the (jamimdion or svaatikay at right angles to the ends of the cross limbs, are 
explained as representing tho speed with which the sun runs his daily race through the 
heavens. In spite of the suitableness of this explanation, the original object of drawing lines 
across the limb-ends seems to have been, not the addition of speed to a sun-symbol, but 
to increase the spirit controlling power of crossed lines by guarding the points of exit 
and so preventing the escape of the imprisoned spirit. No example can be quoted 
to prove the use of the end line as a prison bar. Still, in the higher phase of the idea of crossed 
lines, a.s a means of housing and caring for a guardian, the lines across the limb-ends preserve 
tho original meaning of guards and become devices to protect the housed guardian from the 
uttacks of wandering or of I'ival fiends. With this slight raising of their meaning, the root idea 
of the gmirded cross ends remains in certain Hindu ceremonies, where an enclosing belt of 
B^^siiktUy forming a barrier to the entrance of wandering or rival spirits, leaves a central area 
of Siifoty, which is called Nuudyavarta, that is, Nandi the lucky one’s house. The same idea of 
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cross occurs in a Crttaa 


So the end-gaaniinf motive of the enmeaded bj e croae-theped fret te lebyriath. 

»e».d.r is, -to the fret «d the feet i. developed L the 

round their guardians That the connftf>T* ceremonies the Hindus are careful to sur- 

fret ie ... li r <l» 8h-<>i.a 

freb » ™,«b., i. ...oeieM ,H.h U.. ^"od.; Llti ““ 

bMings, or brow-horns India, at the>r wedding, wear wedding coroneta caUed 

bn.. 

crowns.^<^ The Jewish hie-h nrf paf ' Egyptians used feathers in making 

«rd. «Hob“e..Tj;h.S'?r^t’^*f™’”*»^‘^~»'^ lb.<«n.,h,iUith; 

fr e . rj , ,. ® boly crown waa set on the top of Aaron’s mitre “ The nowsB 

found by Schheinann at Troy are on the heads of the dead « PnwnJ, crowns 

to Pw'th *“«b pnests woreorowB. of oliro learoe, or ear. of com andgold. According 

the^^Z’ and^rr* T^r andweesb Th^ wore crowns, not only in hononri^ 

the gods and the htres, bat also at fnneraU.** Among the Groek. as weU as amoiw the 

crowns were plac^ at the door of the honee whew a child was horn. In Athens the crown was 
Of olive leaves ; in Rome it was of laurel or ivy,« Homan Catholic Biahepe put on the mitre 
K' A iT ^ Bussia^ and fonaerly in En^^andg cmwns were womat weddings.** 

King Alfred , crown had two little hella« In Inghmdp in 1420,. crown wi« borne o? a 
ousbion w the front of the army.* Henry the Seventh, before petting on Edward’, crown, bad 
It spnnkled with holy water, and censed^ lamw th. Fifth of Scotland was prownted with a 
Mgh^ Clement on Chtistmas Eva, that it might strike fear into Henry the 


~~ ^ ^ PbsM of .pirft wwr^tp. The excitement of 

the dancer, tempting lodging alike forihe nnhonsed .pirih the fomiliar, «id the early g«ar*.B 
The early tribes of India are great dancers. In Western fodia, among the early tribe, who are 
fondest of dancing, are Kdlis, BMla, Kitkarfi^ lljikars and ytrlls. These early tribe 
hold their dances, especially in the month of Atvin,* daring the Dtvtll holidays. In Thdnt 
daring the IMvftli in October and the H«lf htrfidays in April, E»B and VIrit servants dance at the 
houses of their employers. In Bombay, K811 ar^ KnnbI woman are odled hr Fmidias to 
before the goddess Oilvrt** 


Among the MarfitbSs the worship of the oiifef goddess of the I)eUbwe» Bbk.v4ii^ is 
celebrated by a set of dancing devofc^, called Odsaidhtilep .yrhxm Wder becomes iTtriwrctirod by 
the goddess. The detiaOa of the ceretnoaieo connooted w^b the tom intemtlug. A high 
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stool is cohered with a hlack cloth. On the cloth thirty-six pinches of rice are di-opped in a 
heap, and turmeric and red powder is mixed with the heap.*® On the coloured nce-heap a 
copper vessel, filled with milk and water, is set, that the goddess may come and take her abode 
in it. In the mouth of the pot betel leaves are laid, and on the betel leaves a cocoanut is set.»i 
Five torches are lighted and given to five men of the house, who walk round the stool five 
times, shouting \Ambii BhavAniia^ Then the music plays, and the dancer dances and sings in 
front of the goddess.^® It ends with a waving of torches round the goddess’ face. The object is 
to win the goddess’ favour by driving away spirits from her. If she is pleased, she can control 
the bands of spirits. 

Among the MMhayas and other D^sasfcha Brahmans the gondUl is performed at their 
thread ceremonies, marriages and pregnancies. Other castes perform the gondhdl at marriages 
only. At the marriage of G6vardhan Brahmamj in Poona the boy and girl are seated on the 
shoulders either of their n^aternal uncles or of servants, and their carriers perform a frantic 
dance.®^ The Ravals, or Hath, beggars in Ahmednagar have a jMndd, or vrar-danoe, at their 
Tveddings.ss A gondhdl dance in honour of TuljA Bhavlini is performed by Belgaum Salis at 
weddings.®® Among the Patv^gara of Belgaum no wedding is complete without its gMhdl 
dance.®7 In Belgaum, eve^ry Thursday, dancing girls dance before Asad Khan's tomb.®® The 
kamdev Sbimpis of Nagar, during the wedding ceremony, perform thxejhendd dance when their 
maternal uncles lift the boy and girl on their shoulders and dance, beating each other with wheat 
cakes.®® In the KCukan, on G-okulashfchami day in August, cowherds cover themselves with dust, 
and catching one another’s hands dance and shout the name of the god G6vind.*® The Asflda- 
rus, a class of Dharwar MMigars, dance before and abuse the goddess Bayamav^ during 
her fair.^i Though the higher class Hindus of Western India seldom dance, Gujarat 
Vanis and Bhatias, occasionally dance in honour of Krishp,. Similarly, pious and staunch 
worshippers of the god Siva, at the end of their worship, dance before the god, who is 
specially fond of dancing and singing. At Pandharpur on the ranga sila^ or pleasure stone, 
devout pilgrims dance, singing Vithoba’s praises.^2 Among the Kirantts of the Napal 
frontier exorcists dance.^® The Sahtals have a dance much like Krishna’s rds.^^ The Khdnds, 
married and unmarried, are great dancers,^® The Hains, Hay as, or Vayas of Bengal celebrate 
curious arm-locked dances>® In Bengal, on the bright fourteenth of Phalgun (March) people 
dance, sing and revel.^^ On the fifth of Migh (February), at Saras vati’s festival in Bengal, 
students dance naked and commit indecencies.^® The festival of Jagad M&tru, the mother 
of the world, is a scene of much merry-making and indecency. People dance naked, and say 
that dancing is the way to heaven.^® In Bengal, during the Durga festival, dancing girls are 
called to dance in houses where the goddess is worshipped.®® In Coorg, at a yearly festival, 
a Brahman dances before the idol shrine with a brass image of tsvara on his head,®i The 
Coorgs are fond of dancing. They perform the devarakahoj or stick-dance, in honour of Bha- 
g^vaii.®.83 Barbosa (A.D. 1514) was much struck with the dancing girls of Vijayanagar. They 
were great dancers, like enchantresses playing and singing. Some thousands of them were in the 


^ The black cloth, tke rioc, the turmeric and the red powder — all scare spirits. 

w The object of the leaves and the nut in the mouth, like the heap of coloured rice below the pot, is to keep 
spirits from worrying ihe goddess. 

^ The lighted torches and the five circles aro tq' keep off evil spirits. 

M Music, dancing, siug^ng the god's praises — ah scare spirits. 


“ Bombay Oowtteer, Tol XVHI. p. 162 l 
() p. oi^, Vol. XXI. p; 140. 
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i* Qp. cit, VoL I. p. 

Mce^A Mysore and Ooorg, VoL HI. p. 
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SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


pay of the king, and went to war S4 hi the processsiou ui teachtrs f.>v in Snuth Iitde*. 

dancing girls take part, singing indecent songs, aud making jnovcment.H/* 

the Hindus of Southern India, no religious ceremony or festival in thought to Le performeil with 
requisite order or magnificence unless it is accompanied by cianeiug. Every great temple Ims 
its set of dancers.®® The Hindus consider dancing a form of dev<4i<>u>^^ The Sh,mar& of 
Tinnevelly are famous dancers. They begin slowly and growing by degiees exntt d, they glar#“, 
leap, and snort till they lose self-control and believe they art* possessed by ii spint.®^ The 
dancers of Ceylon closely resemble those of Tinnevelly.®® According to Maurice, the Indisns 
used to perform a circular dance in honour of the snn.®® In Burma, daiicing is a favonriie 
mode of welcoming an official.®* The Borman ocasionallj dances on bis way to the pagoda in 
a hideously solemn tone of mind.®* The Buddhist priests dance, whirling wildly among th« 
round tables placed in front of the goddess of mercy.*® Dancing to the light of large l^askrt 
torches is common in Japanese temples.®^ In Japan, sacred dances are held in honour of the 
goddess Ise, when girls dance holding a branch of the sakakai in their hands.®® At Anstniliajt 
dances, or carobarres,. each dancer carries a staffed animal on his back.*® Dancing is 4 Ci^mmon 
among West Australians.®^ Dr. Livingstone says of the South Africans, when people ask 
the^name of a tribe, they say : — “ What do yon dance Dancing ainong South Africans 
accompanied by loud shouting ®® Dancers among the Arsauins of hh rocco cut the body till 
blood flows.*®* The Hottentots bare a reed dance, which they perft rra in front of any higfi 
stranger who comes to their rillsgoA A solitery Hottentot was seen dancing and singing 
round a heap of stones# He had s^pt there one night, and next morning found that a 
lion had passed close to him. He judgi^ that his escape was due to the stones, whicli 
must be the honse of a god or a ghosts Therefore, as often as he passed he danced 
in memory of the spirit’s kindness* The Hottentots rise at dawn, take each hi 
the hands, and dance.® The Hottentots* chief religious function is the »pft, or religi(»tiii 
dancoA The Bongos of the White Nile at harrei^ time yeK and dance.® At West African 
fesMrals men and wonteu dance iogeifaer, rngiag rthsld songa® The Ugogn negnm dance and 
drink grain beer# Their dances are xndesent.* In Hieir great festival, the King of Dahomey 
himself dances with a wife or two am etthor side.® The euxmm American masquerade dam*es 
were naked, but apparenlly ntoval#® In the &urtees^h centuiy, daring the mwerj of the Black 
Death, a dancing mania passed orer Bmiofe which was eared by exorctsm.®® Barton notmi; 
that the damnog flte aomcliines lasted for a mbniii^ and warn WlieTod to be caused hy evil 
sprits# Music soo^ied Hie dteaae#®® In Bweim, radb and ether dances were performed by 
the heathen over the holy places of their go&#®® In France and m the Seoteh Orkneys, people 
danced round large itpr%ht stonea, singing by aMKMi%ht.®* Is ChlLitejr 0T9^ people used to 
dance and sing round a big standing atom*® The early CbriaUm Chardb denonneed dancing, 
kee^ng open public houses at njght» and getting drunk on the first of January#*® The violeitf 
oxermse, shouitug and finger^naidcing, which accompany a Sootdh re^, suggest that Ii wsa# 
originally danced to drive away or to ^honm sphriln CI|ioate4asieee remained in Euglaiid in 
the Maypole dances andiu amchaPs **rouadthe mulbmiy lmidi>*’ fcnn^ 
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dances used to be held in North England on Easter Mom.” The guarding effect of. circle 
dances would "be the same as the protection given to an object of worship by walking round 
it three times sunwise, that is, of pleasing wandering spirits by housing them. Danemg 
would then be associated with funerals, fop the reason that drunkenness was practised 
at funerals, namely, to house spirits. The special religious position which dancing 
giplB hold in India, is due to the belief that the dancers are scapegoats, drawing into 
themselves wandeftiug spirits. In the Kanarese districts of Bombay and in Southern India 
almost every wedding, almost every religious procession of any importance, is headed by a 
group of dancing girls, whose right to head the procession seems difdonlt to explam, except 
that dancing, like music, was thought to scare spiriti^ or to please spirits Igr housing them. 

Dung.— Dnn^ likeuxine,is an early medicine ;it isused as aplaster, and the fumes of 
burnt dung restore consciousness^ It is also used in parte of Western India as a cure for 
itch. These healing properties secured Ibr dung a place among spirit-scarem^^ Most 
Hindns deny that the every-day smearingof a house with cow-dunghasany basis, except the fact 
that it keeps the housensweet and clean. But the older belief that the sweetness and cleanness 
were due to the power of cow-dung to keep cfi evil spirite remains in the case ol^ihe smearing of 
a house after a death with the object of clearing the house of evil spirits* Further, several 
Hindu religious books, a.mnmg theni the G^xtrdhanfyihtka^ ManHf and the Bhdgafpata Ptiriina, 
admit thespirit-scariug properties of oowdaug.i^ In the East Dekhan, the exorcist threatens 
the spirit with the fumes of pig^s dnng,if the ttgmi does not dedare who he is* Among Oujaxit 
Kunbts, in the pregnancy ceremoiixes, goat and mouse dung are laid in a jar. In aPknihonse, 
if a boy is much wished icfr and a boy is bmn, he is hidden, and instead of the boy a lamp of 
cow-dung is shewn to the mother. The reason is to cleanse the mother’s glance of the Evil 
Kye. Nearly the same idea seems to explain the practice of Bindn motiiers, when a person 
over-praises, or, as the Sooich say, fore-speaks, their childreD, turning aside the Evil Eye by 
saying ; ** Look at your foot ; it is eovesred with ^usrement.^ The Evil Eye in tbis^ as in other 
(^ases, bmug the auhousedspirii^ who, drawn to the child by h e aring its praises, in^ht make his 
abode in the child. So to prevent wsndermg Sforite from lodging in his grain heap^ the 
Hindn cultivator crowns it with a harhdwanf or cow-dung cake*^ Dalton notices that the 
Parh^ks of East Bengd used to smear their houses frith tiieep and deer dung instead of 
with cowdung.^ The Goods make the hridegroom tit cm a heap ci cow-dung.^ In Bengal, 
cow’s urine and dong are olEered to the goddess DurgA^ In ICyvose^ the yaHi, or ephritnal 
teacher, poors cow^ung and water on hte diseiplej’s head/* The Mysore Smtrt T>r«hy n«y 
mark their brows with three horisontid liims of cow-dung atiiea^ Aceording to Dubois, at 
Naudgkon, about Ihirty miles south of Seringapat^m, a barren eeuple used to go ootside 
the temple, make cakes of human dung, and eat a portion.* 

Cow'dang and cow-nrinOi, with i tt i l k > curds and hutt^, form tiie Bve eow-prodncts 
which are worshipped in South India. New earthen poti^ are ckansed by during into them 
the ive cow products — milk, curds, hatter, dni^ and urine. The five pote are set on ddrhc grass 
and worshipped. Th^ are called the god PadeligA^ and the worahipp^ thinks on their 
merit and good qualities, lays flowers on them, andxnenially presents Ihein with a golden thrwie. 
Water is sprinkled and waved over them. They are crowned with coteuxed riee^and are mentally 
presented with jejwels, rich dresses^ and sandal wood. Flowers, kcense^ a huming 

plantains, and betel are offered, a low how is mad^ and the IpQoirmg pray repeated: 

‘^Panchgkvil, forgive our sinsand the sins of all bemgs who sacrifiee te yon and who drink 

M Cy.dlt. p. 8S» ’ V 1 

yf Ttefaet teat faints in India and in ItelaiieBa eat excremesit (Joir. X !p. ttS^aheiteliiat 
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yon. Yon have come from the body of the cow; therefore I prsiy yv.i h- : -r 
and fio cleanse my body. Cleanse me, who offer yon worship, from my sina. J’ irv. j 
me." After a second bow and the meditation of Hari, the five prod'it-ts s.ic sn:,-. . il . , 

the priest drinhs a little, poors it into the hollow hands of the wornhipjn t< • ’..t; . 
Nothing is so cleansing as this mixtere. All Indians often drink it. 13>c S'.*' — :• .1 

curds, bnttcT, sugar and honey — are good, bnt mneh less powerful.^ 

Cow-dnng is generally need in Brahma? pnrifieations.s Cow dnng >•) \i H.; 1 
an atonement for sin.» In conseeratiiig fire and hallowing sacrificia: imH;-,. .* v'). • . 

mast be smeared with cow-dang.» In the Malay Archipelago, Oderic i .» ^ , . 

fi-ee, for which the only core was to eat hnroan dnng mixed with waitr. ^* ‘. i- . 

used as a core in Borma.’^ Pigeon’s dnng is a medicine in Chits*, - I t : , 

horse-dung is used as a cnre for the black sweat in horacs.” The Chj< ^ ?i; - *. •: 'nf > ■ 
dnng an, excellent salve for boils. Inflammations and abscesses,^ an.d 'iJ. -i t- ii,:, 
siiared by the English peasantry. In China, human dnng is considered ss ■•s.-tw 
medicine in fever and small-pox. Boddfaist monks are faiaons fcr the prtrax.H 
of this dmg. Some consider It the elixir of life,** Aoeordisg to Tfavernier fA. D. Id**'; 
the excrements of the Dalai lisma are kept with caee^ dried, and eaten as j, 

Australians, who live near the meeting of therivers Page and Isis, cure woands fy lading oa tie 
wound the bnming dnng of a kangaroo.** Attheendof the bora, or man-soekine -’itri'iircr.T, i'l 
Anstralia, the youths have to eat'the mccrement <rf old women.** The dressi::;g of &hvetfSt-h m 
Iforth-West Africa w cow's dnng.** Ls Horoccc^ wonnds are dressed with eow-dang.'O wijjle *ftt 
Abyssinians eat human dnng and water as a cnre for snake-bite.** The KoaaaiiS W.ieved *isai 
the dnng of different animals wronghi many enres,** The early Germans (A. D. lCi‘) covere*! 
their nnder-groand granaries with dnng.** . Barton, in 16s20, mentifinsBheep'sdnsgssa erne for 
epilep^, and notes tiiat the excrement of beasts is good tor many dixen'^.** In Sco:br.d 
(I800]k before the ealf ate anything, eow-dnng waatoreed into its month. After this, seithw 
witch nor faixy oonld harm it.** In Strathspey, in Horth Scotlnnd, a conntry, or W 2 «e- 
woman’s, cnre tor niness cansed by channs is a warm eow-dnng ponltice.** 

(To be eoMtimmei.') 


DESCRIPTIYB CATAIiOGUE OP OBJECTS MADE AJfD USED BY THE 
HATIYES OP THE mOOBAB ISLAEDS. 

BT E. H, KAV, <Xm 
(OradeU fiem reft ISA) 

17 . Omsmeatau 


157. Xalso. Luge glaw bead necklaces, maaOj worn ly the aMnoliSBA (L e-, the 
Shthnans). 

168 (m), Hbmyftliia (C. N.KecOiimj, and 1 ^ (m). Shagnbir hroa object*, made by 

the natires (%owra Isbrnd, and prised hj ^ thnmghont tite lahuHis a» oraameat*. 
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Being costly, they are regarded as evidence of wealth, and oi>]y tlie well-to-ao 
members of the community afford themselves the luxury of possessing one or 
moz‘e specimens. They are said to be survivals of ancient weapons. 

(0* Neng-ta-chiha. Ornamental loin-cloth, presented by the host to each male gtlest 
at a memorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary loin-cloth {vide No. 485), during the 
dancing w’hich takes place tlironghont the night. Those worn at Car Nicobar 
differ but slightly from the ordinary neng {vide No. 485), having usually merely a 
border of white chintz added to the invariable Tnrkey-red. The women, who make 
this and the 16e-ta-wia {vide No. 161), charge for their labor at the rate of about 
1 dollar (or Rs. 2) for ten, the employer providing the materials. A good sewer 
can make two of these garments in one day. 

161 (/). LAe-tawia. Ornamental skirt, presented by the hostess to each female gnestat 

a memorial-feast ; worn over the ordinary skirt {yide No, 48a) during the dancing 
which takes place throughout the night on such occasions. At Car Nicobar, 
the women wear either red-colored handkerchihves, or Turkey-red skii-is, in addition 
to the ordinary blue chintz skirts {vide No. 48ff), 

162 (in Henwe. Flags, used for decorating large canoes on the occasion of memorul- 
/*). feasts. These, as well as Nos* 166 and 161, are generally of quaint designs, the 

product of the inventive talent and taste of the maker, as determined by the 
means at disposaL 

18. Articlos coxuieeted with Beligious Customs. 

168 (lu). Heutain-hoi^peutihi. Large open basket lashed to a stoat post (called homehiug), 

which Is planted at the head of a grave at the time of interment. The. basket, 
being one used by women only, is rarely seen so placed, except where a female of 
not less than about 18 years of age is buried. In this basket are placed variens 
small articles wbich belonged to the deceased. The homyusia and hichih (vide 
No. 81), which she lefi^ are attached to this olqeet and* like them, are left to 
moulder on the grave, 

164 (si). Shani-pftn or Shin-pto. V-sbaped pegs used in tbe Central Oronp, when burying 

a corpse. Borne uneven number (generally 5 or 7) are fixed down across tbe body 
from bead to feet> tbe object being to prevent the spirit of the deceased front risiug 
and troubling the living. Th^ are made of the Gardnia Spedoeop of which also 
are made paddles (vide No- 3), outrigger (vMe No* 2) and fighting-sticks 
(vide No. 28). 

163 (m). Henfa-k^ Carved, %ares, or painted wooden<<nr spaihe-screens, ropresentiiig 

real or mythical animala, birds, or fishes^ also models of ships, canoes, ladders^ etc. 
Tbe exeeuiiofi of these and other carvings and paintitigs by tbe Nicobarese, though 
crud^ not unfrequently di8p%s a fair amount of talent. Karaaa (vide No. 132) at 
certain periods also serve as heutS-kdl They are made at times of mcknemat 
the direc^ou of Bhibiaii (metlmBB), with the object of dmeorerj^g and 
frightening away the badSwi(i,e^ tbe evil spirits), which have caused the sickiiess. 
If the patient recovers, the henlikkdi is r^arded with hvoar and retained for 
future service ; but if the patient dies, it is thrown away into tbe jungle. The 
figure of a ladder (li^X when carved for this purpose is intended for the use of 
the ICeiiluaiia’s spirit to cHmb up and djbeover whether the malicious ipirit is iu 
the eiv ; while the model of a canoe or ship is to enable his spirit to search among 
the neighbouringcoast-TOli^orfelMids. The figures usually carved, pnnetmeA 
(on am Ormia spathe), or pointed, are a mermaid (etowftla), merman (rimnawOh 
garish (itaX %Hjiiia fish-eagle (kalitog), a mythical aniiaal with kmnan 

face and hock like a tortoise (called kalipau, and declared to exist in cerhdn 
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portions of the jungle of Katehal Island), and various others. Thef are general!)^ 
placed or suspended in the hut, but a few are sometimes to be seen in front of the 
huts. The object of these representations of animals, birds, and fishes is to invoke 
their assistance and good-will in the endeavour of the menluaM, to discover the 
whereabonts of the offending spirits, and to alarm the latter with the appearance of 
these effigies in the event of their venturing to repeat their Tirits. Wi.yt*-koi are 
to be seen principally in the Central Group, less commonly in the Sonthetn .Group, 
and rarely at Teressa, and Chowra, and never at Car Nicobar, where the models of 
ships stuck on posts on the foreshore during the trading-seasons must not Ijo 
mistaken for an analogons practice, those effigies being used with the object of 
attracting trading-vessels to their coasts at such times m they have accamnlated 
large quantities of cocoanuts for export. 

166 (m), HdUta^koi-kalAnga A carved Bsb-eagle; one of the moet common efSgies need for 

the above purpose (vide No. 165). 

167 (m), Hanta. Paintings, punctured sketches on Areea spafche screens, or carvings on 

boards. They are somewhat ambitious in design, containing sometimes 7 or 8 
pictures on a single screen, but ordinarily only 3 or 4, In the former, a representa' 
tion of the sun surmounts the whole, or the sun and moon are represented at the 
top right and left comers. The Creator (Bouse) is depleted as standing dressed in 
some quaint garb ; on either side of him are usually shewn varions weapons, imple- 
ments, and articles in daily use. In the sketch below him are seen hutSg cocoanut* 
trees, birds, and sometimes men and women; below these domestic animals and 
poultry; below these again a row of men and women dancing; next come ships 
and canoes in full sail; and, lowest of all are represented various descriptions of 
fishes, with the invariable merman or mermaid, and crocodile. When fii*st made, 
and at subsequent times of sickness, the henta is called l3to2i1ia-koi*hieiitS. They 
are made and used in the Centi-al and Southern Groups and at Teressa; but only in 
the Centi*al Group ai*e representations of BeuBo (the Creator) ever introduced. The 
object supposed to be served by the kenta is, as in the case of the other similar 
carvings and paintings, to gratify the good spirits C^wi-ka)^ and frightat away the 
demons (iwi-p6t, etc.) 

168 Honta-ta-oinya. This is a single representation on a.board qr spatha of the 
Creator, and serves the purposes of a kentSw Its name implme that the carving is 
carried through the board or spathe and docs not consist of mere puncturing, or 
paintings, on one side of the surf^e of the mateml 

169 (n/). Henyuingashi-heng, A hemlS representing the sun with a hnmm fees and e%ht 

‘'arms,** between which are shewn his ehaaren (calW lo whom is 

attributed the faint .light a® dawn. The ob|ect, of this and the neat Item 

(hfl-ny ni n ig the SS^C that o| othCV keSrt®S» 

170 (m). Henyiiizigashi-kAhe. A 

is depicted as holding a wine-gUss in the right-ha^ ? mi his ajda are Uiiiallj 
shewn a pair of ccwoannt-shell water**y'BSBeis ^k^stoo^iya^ 8S), a ^aternii, 
dnwifrs-paste board (aliflia-lBroiii, No. liB)i a haifc^ (eliwk^ No. 8% an 
spathe mat, and pillow, also weapons, Ite side 

of the centi-al figure ar^ genially shown a h0a*4waSn*s whialle, 

yariau8spsar9(«VisNoB. 0% 

m the Ceatral Group is JiSttM «ep&te4 itt »IW« *1** 

dno'to the ■faofc>t'M»8ioflWieS w m 



m 

19. Toys. 

171 (m). Zealaia (C. N. Kisech-tissft), A spinning-top, consisting of a thin piece of stick 

pierced through the centre of a betel-nut or Cycas fruit: is played by, or for, the 
aiiiosenieat of childi'en, 

171 u, ^Tika-aechiya or Taki-sechya, A similar toy, made and used at Car iNicohar. 

A weed of the Bntada fitrsoetha^ or similar species, is used in place of the betel-ijur, 
or fruit. Sometimes a flat piece of lead is substituted, when it is called taki- 

sacbya-pirum, 

172 (m). Heniaia-yuang-okduaka (C. K*. Chinvil). A toy, made by piercing two holes 

through a seed of the ^Jniada scandefis^ and, after passing a cord through the holes, 
forming a loop on either side of the seed. The hands are then inserted in the loops 
and the seed twirled alternately in opposite directions by the action of the hands, 
after the manner of a similar toy well-knowu to children in Europe. 

20. Miscellaneous Articles. 

173. Ok-k&p. Turtle-shell, sold to ship-traders, 

174. Kol-rakr Dammar: mixed with cocoanut-oil, gum-resin (t-fde Ko. 176), and 
ambergris (vtdcNo. 178), and heated in a shell oyer a fire for application to the fore- 
head and temples as a cure for headache : also sometimes inserted in the iche {vide 
lSo» 178), or, mixed with oil, smeared over the body, on account of its agreeable 
odour, 

176, Pakatt. Eesin t heated in a vessel over a fire and applied, like pitch or tar, fox 

caulking cracks in canoes. 

176. Gum-resin t used after the manner described above (vicfe No, 174). 

J77, Iifthar^ma-holowa. Black bees-wax : sometimes added to the ingredients in the 
ointment described above No. 17^)- also used for caulking small cracks in 
canoes, bamboo uteusiU, etc. It is likewise inserted in the flageolet in order to 
modulate the tone of the instrument {vide No. 76). 

178. Kan-pe. Ambergris: obtained in small quantities, chiefly along the coasts of 
the islands of the Central and Southern Groups, and sold to Chinese and Malay 
traders. Whop used locally, employed in the manner described in No, 1 74, 

179. Oy&a-kaneSl. Peculiar oocoanuts with hom-like excrescences, produced on 

certain coooannt-trees at some of the islands. As they contain but little kernel, they 
e,re valaed by traders merely as curiosities. Also found on the Coco-Keeling 

Islands. 

180. Yefi'kaaftp. Enprusted hnmian tooth, due to the practice of chewing unripe 

hetel-nnt with shell-lixne and CJiavica Idle. These teeth are only to be seen in the 
pentral and Southern Groups, ps there only do the natives omit to rpb their teeth 
after heteLchewing. 

THE I^OLO WBITTBN Cfl:AEAOTJlR, 

BfT p, 1. PARKEB, 

. Some years ago the j^te Mr. B. Oolbonriie Baber made the discovery that tlje Jiolos of 

Ylinm ppsseased a separate and toTm of writing own, and 

published an pbccK)imt of it in the Royal 6e<^pri^phic^ Society (Supplejnentary 
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the LOLO WRITTEN' CHAHAfTER 


!rr; 


T’apers, 1882, pp. 124ff 1 \r,. P. i. • • ' ' 

through the- Freudi rnksionaries fro, , a fllo ehiff ■’'J'"*" "f ‘‘‘‘-'''-t !'»?:- <-hid,„ d 

vv, T . ‘ ^ *tSS. Wos. 1, 2 and 3. 

VV ilGIl X VVllS in in 1 Ft » • » 

fhuBriti.shMn.en,n;but;Jhi::^^ ^ u,v..y ia En.,p. io 

took a copy of the whole. This I Ciill^MS.*Ko «cnd>ug this book to Mr. Hahci I 

worhl, unless it be oLtoaco'VMbvf hrtur**-^^ ‘J'«' LoJo MSS. at present kBown t.. th. 
to be iu the Libm,y of tl.e Sl.anghai Asiatil .Ci«7."*“ ‘ 

with Aecadian. I was unable, however to di««. ’ " ‘ *‘''«'e way toiHurted 

de Lacouperie’s pamphlet AfterwarcL * wt T ^ucll a coneluMon in Prof, 

tne four pages of a reduL ta^si L w": this/.,„r.a/Hhewed 

scut through me to Mr. Baber and ilked * ^ ^ ^ **./ 

that Prof, de LaeoupeS W 7 ■ ^ He mentione.) 

surprised when I told him that h7^ 1 'a ** **'” exphtnatoiy paper, am! seemed 

yea« ago.i ^ ^ ««-■*« eight or nine 

*«ny-/» cAf»are /^, and the Lolo signe for the same sounds tt^ ^ ^ 

The middle one of the three, namely ^ (‘1*^ popular or rnlgiu- short form of the Chine*, 
character is the only one of the.thiw written with utiifoxmity in nil eight tw. The 
first, namely, the Chinese chaiacter is also written H^, and the m-«nd wri.t.n 

Sh- are written with other slight variations, showing tl,at tin, inventor of the Lolo 

wnfang must have bOen &miliar with Chinese ahlm>vh.fecl writing. However, the Chinese 
character ^ w easily discernible in ench caw, in which t!«! iwt ,*f the three symbols is usmI. 
Thus, we find that the Loloa have adopted abbreviated fomeoF Wtihree CSiiaMe eharacier) 
^3 -jpi *® e*P««S8 the trisylkhle sasy-ff-vAm. 

No other triplets, or pairs, occur in MS. No. I. Tit* eyllaMe **« ^ "rm,? 
three times, and may be described as an abbreviatiou af the C|ii>««e cheracter ^ or ^ 
The syllable ^ occurs four Unes, and may b. d««ribAl as the vulgar Oiine^ 
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for 30, pronounced sa in Cantonese, and in Canton regarded as a character. The syllable l<ii 
occurs four times, in each case the symbol differing widely, whilst having a certain analogy 
to the other cases, and in no case strongly resembling any Chinese character. The syllable 

lu occnra six times, the symbol in each case slightly varying; but it is unsatisfactory to 
sea- one of its forms, namely also doing duty for the syllable Am The syllable 

i^mg occurs twice, but the two Lolo symbols differ from each other considerably. The syllable 
occurs twice, the symbol being manifestly a slightly abbreviated form of the 

Chinese character JB The syllable tHen occurs four times : ' but the symbol is in one 
case the English capital (which also does duty for another syllable) ; in another the Chinese 

character ; in a third two Chinese characters run into one ^ ; and in the fourth a com- 
plicated sign, having no resemblance whatever to any of the other three, or to any Chinese 
character. The syllable ts*ao W occurs twice. The syllable occurs twice, 

and a third time as The syllable yih occurs five or six times as pr^ 

The syllable tu ^ occurs tvioe as and once as The syllable ^ occurs 

hrice, but though there is a certain, similarity in each case, the symbol is generally speaking 
tindefinite and unsatisfactory. '^The symbol^^ JSn, occurs twice, and the same- remark may be 

made of it. The syllable im occurs four times, all four symbols differing totally one from 
the other. The syllable ^ chwan occurs thrice in each case the symbol differing s^ously. 

^ a. Th. ^ 

ch^ang also occurs twice with the sme result. The syllable M occurs four times, all four 
symbols being unsatis&ctory. 

Thus, out of the 130 Lolo symbols in MS. No. 1, we find that 20 occur 80 times, so that 60 
must be deduc^ from the total. Of the 20 symbols which thus occur more than once, we find 
th^ less than half are at all consistent or uniform. In other words, putting the most feTOur- 
able construction upon the evidence before us, all that we can say is that — 


4^ is sonnded 

as 

sung 

s 

9f 

U 


9J 

chin 


If 

sha 

# - 

tf 

lu 

«E 

If 

jpHng 

W ’ 

}f 

ts^ab 
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I hare, however, reserved one more symbol to the last. This is the jU>lo symbol lot 

the sound hu which occurs twice in MS. No. 1. Now, iu MS. No, 2, this exctct symbol 

is written for the idea **iiin€,” and, taming to Mr, Babers comparative Iht of Tibetan 
and Lolo words, I find that the Lolo word for nine’* is Therefore w« are enabled to eay 
at lesust one thing with absolute certainty of the Lolo language and literature, and that 

is that (the vulgar Chinese symbol for a pair'*) la pronounced, in Lolo, kUf 

and means “ nine.**^ This circamstance, however, is somewhat robbed of its interest by the 
reflection that fco, keio, hu, kiu, etc,, arc also Barmese, Siamese, Shan, and Chinese for ‘*nine.*' 
so that no startling novelty has been discovered. 

Of the other Lolo characters written down for Mr. Baber in MS. No, 2^ w 

seven ** is one- Referring to MS, No. 1, we find that this symbol is pronounced 
Referring to Mr. Baber's comparative list, we find the Lolo word for “seven** is »hih (alfco 
practically a Chinese word) ; so that result is eminently unsatisfactory. Another of the Lolo 

written characters is wbich might, in spite of inherenli defwjts nlreedy described, do dot j 
for syllable tu of MS. No. 1, did it not also unfortunately there figure as syllable fcenjT 
Mr. Baber’s Vocabulary gives uiu-to as “fire”; but as many other Ixtlo words begin 
with nm, that syllable may be rejected as an article, endive, or particle ; and we may, perhaps, 
therefore accept prononnoed or to, as Lolo for^“ fire.” None of the other words in 
MS. No. 2 occur in MS. No. 1. 

In MB. No. 8, 1 observe the followii^r words, also written (with meanings attached) in 
MS. No. 2: — 

‘2Z “four” 

“water” 

“one” 


“three" 


“ horse ” 
the sound “ah' 


ij., t„ „ iim rf u» .jmb* w h a. M. V- »• rf a. «» 

manifestly the Chuiese 

Turning now to MS. No. 4, 1 find that it ia written M a styW wpori^ to i^the 
othersr^ with the eaoeptton of the 

hardly any rfthose contained in any on. of the fom 

that it » not the same written language «* 

There are a good many Ohinew chaeaetom {all oonttfa^ ^ ^ 

the large nnXr of s^a"^ I ^ not or riphaferimal. 

The miaebnarm. in 

Lbio writteu liyo^bA^* 
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T he Date cf the Butlclhiet Inscription from 
HravftSti, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 01. 

Sl.Nt 12 3 eilitvd tit*/ But3dLi<t inscription from 
Siiya-*!! ‘ fcjet'Mahel Tol. XVII. p, 61 ff.. 
Dr. \W H bas pnblialied a translation of it in 
th* Jvnr, Btnij. A**. ^Vc. Toi. LXI. Part I., 
Kttr.vN*^ 60 ff , which u a decided impTOve- 
nucut -*n mj own translation. AVhat I would 
c attention to here, is, that Dr. Hoey has 
r#ad the date in line IS correctly eamvai 1170^ 
.nsti^ud Mf i^auivai 127(7^ as I, misled by my rub- 
Lad given it. That mtUcat 117ti is the 
trtie date of the inacriptiou, k proved both by 
xvference in the text to a ting Madana, who 
111 n^i w the king MadaiiapAla, or Madanadeva, of 
Kanaiij* about whose time thci'c can be no doubt 
now, and especially by the wording of verse IX 
the inscription. In the original that verse 
reads — 


Rasiidhikam-abhivy&pi Girisa-charan-^sritaih \ 
hariis-iva mS^nasam yasya jahati sma na 
BLArati U ; 

and Dr. Hoey’s translation of it is ** His mind, 
of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the 
feet of Girisa, Bharati forsaketh not, even as the 
swan forsaketh nob the broad Manasa lake, re- 
posing with its vast store of water at the feet of 
the Lord of mountains { Himalaya ).*’ This is 
simple enough ; but the two native scholars, who 
have furnished Dr. Hoey with this translation, 
deserve great credit indeed for having perceived 
that some of the words of the verse are so chosen 
as to suggest the year 1176, GiriMa being equal 
to 117 and rasa to 6* — The matter shews how 
dates may be hidden away in places where one 
would be least likely to look for them. 

P. Kielhobn. 

GoUingtn, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE WORSHIP OF NARSIKGH IK KANORA. 

About two- thirds of the women, and some of 
xlia men in the district, are believers in 

Ifinrifigli. The women firmly believe that 
Mfir«ingh gives then sons, and assists them in all 
their difficulties. His worshippers keep by them 
a nivjil (a sacred cocoanut adorned with flowers) 
and chandan {sandal- wood paste obtained by 
gnttding a small piece of the wood on a stone 
made for the purpose). Every Snnday, or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu month, they worhpis 
him aa follows: — They put the ndrjil above 
mentioned on a brass-plate and first wash i* 

with pure fresh water. They then put a iilak of the 
<ka»da» on it, in the same way that BiAhmans 
mark their foreheads, and then an ^chhai, pi as 
much wash#d-rioe as ifili stay on three fipgers of 
the right hand — - i* «*, on the rhmnb, first finger, 
and the second or middle finger. Whofi this is 
done they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and then 
hum some dMp, This dhi*p {iohmicta macros 
fitpkah) is a root which comes from the Chambd 
Uispmkied with powdeased camphor, 
MandahwocNl, alpioii4?» and spices. It t8> in the 
form ol black pastilles, and when burnt emits a 
li^our. I^e nfi-ijil (opocwut) is then 
wotwhipped as :N'&rsiflgh, and sweetu^e^itB are 
ofwi to it, which are subsequently 
to cliildren and menibers of the ho^ Wdmg 
ybe wQiwhip and the neighbours^ ■ 


N4rsi£^h*s worshippers also wear a hahutd 
(amulet for the arm] containing a picture of him 
in the form of a man, This hahutd is of silver, 
and is worshipped in the same manner as the 
ndrjil. Also a ring is worn on the little finger 
in honor of Naraingh, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail. This is also 
worshipped like the ndrjil. The worship is 
further conducted in a speoial costume made 
for the purpose only. 

When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
N&rsihgh, her daughter or daughter-in-law must 
also do so. Bairen women, consulting a chUd 
(magic-man) or a jogi, are usually advised to 
worship him for offspiing. Strangely enough 
N&i*singh is believed, to cohabit with these women 
in their dreams in the form of a Bi*Shman clothed 
in white, and aged fvom twelve to twenty years. 

When a woanan gets sick a eh4id is sent for to 
charm away the illness. If he says that N &rsingh’a 
anger has caused it, he orders a baithak. If 
she do not happen to have a hahutd^ or the 
proper lings or clothes, or a ndrjil, the cMld 
will order any of them that may be wanting 
to he procured hefoie perfortaing the haiflkah. 
The, ceremony oft^ feat^ktAisas follows i)p 
mj Simday, or any other fixed day, tht ch^ld 
comes with a hpUfif or einger sacrstd sQugs, who 
plays on a d6patra, an instrament made of two 
tumMs begging bowl} connect^ by a 


Kfisihgh, Anfir Siagh is the Kyisipha iwcMra of Yishnu. — iBDi] 
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bamboo rod. A wire rune along this rod fastened ! 
to its extremities so as to give out a sound when 1 
twanged. Tlie haitri sings his songs and the ! 
cMld repeats his magic words, when Nlraiugh 
comes and shakes the body of the women or of 
the cMld. The tremors continue for two hours or 
more, during which the mau or woman into whom 
the spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those j 
attending the laithaTc, They are usually told to j 
worship some deity who will cure the sick woman, j 
Sabpaext Balhaei in P. JN*. and Q. 1883. 

THE ORIGIN 01* LAL BEG. 

In the beginning was chaos. The Almighty 
created BAlmlkji, and he was placed on duty to 
sweep the stairs leading to the heavenly throne. One 
day God, out of compassion, said to B&lmikjt; — 
Thou art getting old, 1 will give thee something 
as a reward.” Next day B^mikji went as usual 
to sweep the stairs, and there through the meroy 
of Providence he found a tunic {eliSldf a garment 
worn by a bride at her marriage), B^lmikjl 
brought this tunic to his house, and put it aside, 
and engaged himself in other work. By the 
omnipotence of God, this tunic gave birth to a 
male child. When B&lmikjt hernrd the cry of a 
babe proceeding from the tunic, he at once went | 
to the heavenly staircase, and said: — ** Al m ig hty 
God, a child had been bom from the tunic given 
to thy servaut,” He was told in reply. — ^‘*Thou 
art old, this is a spiritual master (Gurtk) given 
unto thee.” Btoikji then said he had no milk 
for the babe. He was directed to go home, and 
whatever animal crossed his path, to get it to 
nurse the child. God moreover said that he had 
out of U ildha ilValldho (there is no God hut 
God) created BAl B§g, ai^ Ms name should he 
ISTUri ShAh BAIA. Mmikii descended from 
Heaven, and came to this Earth, and saw a female 
hare («aw<) suckling her young. He caught and 
brought her' with her young ones, and IM B^g 
drank her milk , and was nourished, and grew up. 
Prom that time the eating of hare iflt prohibited, 
to sweepers. TheAlmighty declared XdlBAg to 
be the GurA, and that in every house a temple of 
two and, a briesks would he reared to Mus} 

and for this reason a , temple of tw6 and a half 
bricks is built in front- of th® house of evmfy 
]^ua sweeper. 


BAlmikli is VAlmiki, 

Poet,authorof the lidm 

was by birth a Badhik* one th- of 

men, who, informer times 

or public executioaem. YAlmiki bunr man , 

and used associate with the BLiN >.f 

His conversion was mirttcubns, when sn the hvl 

of robbing the shrine of a deity. He at 

Ghiirakott iu BundAikhapd, at tbe t^iuo tLo 

exile of BAma from Awadh — tide to ];*. 

andpp. 233 saad 268 of Growse^is Tr^m.fhtion of 

the JBdndyam Ijf Mtl Bds. 

J. G. Bbuiebicx in P. N. and Q. 1SS3. 

MHSALMAK HAKES OF HINDUS, 

The aaaumptlcm of Muhammadan names by 
Hindus is not very uncommon. There is a family 
of Hindu BaniyAs in GurgAon who are known by 
the title of Sh4kh. They say that, in the Mugha! 
times, on© of the family was compelled to become 
a MnaalmAn, in order to save the estates of th« 
family from conBsoation, hut that his descend- 
ants were received hack as Hindus; (more pro- 
beldy his line failed of issue). Their title of ShAkh 
dates from that event, and is now applied to the 
whole family, though they are all Hindus. 

In T?drA GhAzt EMh there k a Hindu family 
in which the eldest takes the title of ElhAh, An 
ancestor IjachhA BAm was a man of great bi-avery, 
and rendered good service to the local Bilech 
Chief, who conferred the title upon him, and it 
has become hereditey in the family* though they 
are still Hindu.* 

Bzxxzt# innuTSOH in P. M, and Q. 

A fOKM Olf WfeABIHG BEOTEEBHOOD, 

I» the ^Ahoio district, , if A cattle-thief ii in 
daiigerof hek^ cAught, he will present a pme 
of clothing* 03^ shMkll ornament, to the daughte? 
of the OouiplMWt or|d^ or who* 

ever is likely to cause hi» capture. The father 
of the girh whether complainant or witneaa, is 
then bound W aasist the thief in evading c«^iire 
by every m«w» hx hia power- The eualom Is 
wdledtedB 

P, lecCmACOH Hoad Ii8^, 


' POOR^HOTIOBS.;;''' 

<tmt tot tou. rt Bn* Titor, ^ to 


QOAtiibiitioiiB to 'jflw' 


> ^Seo m j teio(*3t» ift sPWtfW 

7S.r-Bao.l ,/ '■ ■ '■■ ■ ' "■ '' 


.ftt rii' ,dw>i, tiw nBtWr 

’fa,|icjite' 4.^ iUtoSmihi'.iNe 

llriaitMwWtetLW ; |8M.> 
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hov thi^ wcr^ has two xneaamgs in ancfent 
ludion First, it means the blessed 

riilu, .d fr*n 2 i imprisonment in the stana- 
clctul-j, by thw^ %htning-eagk {iy^na), as 
in the of V&madi^ra 

[Ui. r, IT- 27, 1-5), of which the author 
gi'/^ J^ u revival and translation, with several 
jiUr'-rriJitiDg dii^'-i'^sions. The second mean- 

ia ‘ 4 ? th v^ WMtd la that refcrre^l to in the fifth 

of the aame hymn, vit^ the intoxicating 
drink, off*.^rcnl by priests at sacrifices, as the most 
worthy gift whi rl: they could bring to the gods. 
Prof^i^ior Weber discusses at some length the 
qi^?;«tioa to what this was. It does not 
appear to have been made from grapes or indeed 
fr^jtn any kind of beiTj, but to hare been pressed j 
fiv^m the y oung shoots or tendrils of some plsmt. 1 
At first it must have been a pretty general drink, 
but. as the habitat of the Aryans in India 
alter*;*d, it gradually became a highly prized 
imported article, jealously reserved by priests 
fc*r themselves. He is unable to identify its 
origin, beyond deciding that it can hardly 
have been made from the ABtlepioB acida, or 
from the 8areo$temun oeidism, from which 
Binna is manufactured at the present day. He 
grounds his rejection of these two. plants on 
the well-known fact that modem sAma is ‘ a very 
nxksty drink,* and that such a brew could hardly 
have secured the universal popularity which s^wo 
doubtless enjoyed in the earliest Yedic times. 
Here, with great respect, 1 must say that I cannot 
follow his argument. Bifferent countries have 
different stan^rds of taste. AuafcBiida (let alone 
garlic) is an important ingredient in modem 
Indian cookery. Nay more, the popular intoxicat- 
ing drink of Northern Central India, distilled from 
the flowers of the mahuwd (msd^iiks},* is one of 
the most loathsome drinks to a European palate 
which can well be imagined. Every excise officer 
in Bihlr and the North-Western Provinces knows 
too weU the unnameable odour which issues 
from a native still, yet this very odour has 
been urged to me by one of my grooms as an 
excuse for getting drunk. He passed by a still, 
and eould not withstand the attraction of the 
fragrance^* The only European stomachs which 
can stand it are the ima Uia of our European 
soldiers^ to whom its sale Is forbidden by law 
undar heavy penalties* When Tommy Atkins has 
run out of f unds, and ejannot obtain any liquor at 
the r^imentid canter he slinks into the hAxdr, 
and buys a dose of what he euphoniouBly calls 

V OarScusly saough the word stsdltOa, is, as P«ff. 
Wsbsr peluts out, wd hi tte F., to mean 

» H« aimd the B^mo-lndisa wprd kktoh-M. [jf can 
support Mr. dhiereoa. k Burmsu once reooamiemled to 
me a autive diah ol herbe, as semethiog partmnhuty 


* Billy Stink.* I do not, therefore, consider that 
the fact, that Europeans consider the sdma made 
from Asclepias acida to be a very nasty drink, 
is any strong argument against its having 
been the * Dry Monopole ’ of bhe Punjab in days 
when the world was young and Champagne had 
not yet been discovered. 

Professor Weber’s second essay is devoted to the 
Iiegend of the Two Mares of V&madSva, 
the same Ydmaddva who was the author of the 
^y6msMi above referred to, and of other hymns. 
Thelegend is given in theMahdbhdrata (vv. 1S178 
and ff .*) It tells how king ^la, the son of Parik- 
shit, borrowed two mares, as swift as thought, 
from the Brihman Yfimaddva, under promise 
of returning them, but did not do so, and how 
for this breach of promise he fell under the ban 
of the saint, and was done to death. A similar 
(but less justifiable) fate nearly befelhis brother 
and successor Dala, who only escaped through the 
piety of his wife. The legend evidently dates 
back to a time when the strife between the Brfih- 
wta-naft and the Kshatriyas had been already 
decided in favour of the former, but was stiH 
fresh in the memory of the narrator, and the 
form of its exposiiion is very ancient. The metre 
shews that many of the words must have been 
pronounced differently from what would appear 
from their written form (e. gr., tava has to be 
premounoed as one syllable, fva)t and there are, 
moreover, severally distinctively Yedic forms. 
The legend is briefly as follows ‘Sala, Dala, 
and Bala were the sons of Parikshit by a frog- 
princess, whom lie had won as his bride on con- 
dii^n that she should never be allowed to see 
water. When his minister saw that Parikshit, 
absorbed in his love for his wife, n^lected his 
royal duties, he arranged that one day she saw 
a tank, into wMoh she immediately disappeared. 
Parikshit, beside himself for sorrow, had the 
tank run dry, and fotmd therein a single frog, 
who, he considered, must have eaten his b^oved. 
He, theretqK>n, ordered a general massacre of all 
'firogs, to stop which the King of the Progs 
restored his daughter free of conditions, but 
with the curse that, in return for the calamities 
; which she had brought on the community, her 
descendants would be impious {o^rahmmya). It 
is in Gonsequmice of idiis curse that SaJa is de- 
stroyed, sad Dala narrowly escapes the same fate . 

Parikshif 8 name appears first in the Atharva- 
vMa. He is there pzaiBed as a Kauravya of the 

palatable, wbielt waa quite impossible to mjreelf and 
eray o^ner BuTopean X tried with it. B®.] 

* Pratdpa C^iaadra B^s TrmBlation^ 188A Fana 
Farwm, pp.58S ff. 
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Golden Age, not, as in the 
as a descendant of Ikshvikn reigning in 
Ayodhya. In the ^atapaiha Brdhmana and in the 
^dhhhdyana Urauia SHtra, we find the legend of 
his descendants having been guilty of sin from 
the consequences of which they were released hy a 
h^rse-sacrifice. His three sons are there named 
Bhimasfena, TJgras^na, and Srnfcasdna fiak, 
Bala, and Bala first appearing in the Mahi- 
bhfirata; nor are any of his‘ descendants 
brought into connexion with Vdmaddva. The 
latter appears in Yedic literature, as a kindly 
disposed wMhyama Bishi of the family of 
Gautama, without any trace of the Mahdhhdrata 
legend. Professor Weber concludes that the in- 
troduction of his name into the latter is due to a 
mistranslation of the word vdmyau (dualof 
‘mares/ which has been erplained to mean ‘the 
mares of V&madeva.' Markanddya, the narrator 
of the legend to Tadhishthira, wished to give % 
warning of the terrible consequences wMeh eome 
from a prince annexing theprop«artyof aBrihma?. 
He appears to have taken the tale of the rohberjr 
of the two mares (edmyaw), and to haTe hung it 
on to the legend of the descendants of Parikshit, 
whose wickedness was weK-known, and (oinng to 
the suggestive similarity of sound) to ^e rtampi 
of the Vedic Rishi, Y&madeva, 


The rest of the legend has already been tdd. 
It has been translated at length by Prof, Weber. 
&a3a borrows the mares £rom Tdmaddra and 
refuses to return them. He is beateii to dsa& by 
B^kshasas at the command ol the priest Bis 
brother and successor Bala also at first reteea to 
deliver up the mares, but on bring cursed so tliat 
he is unable to move, he restores mares andk 
released from the curse through the piely of hli 
wife. 

Professor Wehmr^s third asid last esM^ 
with the 13th Yerse of the iSdryasfitta X: 

B5), whirii he thus taranslates 

'Porth went the marriage ^ 

8 «tr 3 rd» whieh 8 airlt|ri sent occt XmlgMsdo 
they Blay the eom, and In Aj^Sunya^ ^ 
procession sets forth*’ a. (if wisiMi^ah 

waffhd»u for aghd^ as in MIL ft 14 Ifib ^ 
Haghfis ocour tibe preiatalM 

for the reception of the msrrhii^ mA M- 
Arjunyan ( =5 [fiSJ Xeon.^ tsliw ^ 
procosrion of 8dry4 tli % sotasto^* 

izarioss of l^r marria^ wltb Ilk ]C<^ 

^I^vwe has bemi dmoiissed by PriCJaesW 
in dealing ^rilh tim age of 


Weber that i* *t>. iit v ^' j 

reftntng to any p.art5ou!i(ir 'vrj r> ^ t ' 

tun and It rv-fvi 

solstice, to new y^rar, m ■ .1 H. * -'., 1 , 
or even, m^‘rvt;y, a sa*.w .■ *■ ^ 

if the did l 

datum, h would I’-vt wt 7Sklm^ m : 

ChroU'd^jgy, 5f H can be proved t’; f Ky ? 

Stfrii'f?# wa,^ d<mv^*d B 

a thing which he i-omvJtn v^;.ry py-* 

Hetheamxiatsm'^^r finaHy^ ‘'."iut this 

not he considered as a key-stone 

mlning the age of the !Eigv<&da» is.-*; i?, ;u 

the tenth mhkh 

of the Brlhmami per. , ttl. 

one ol the early !ora4 the 

SSma, as a name for 

is the only verse m whol-* UipAjVt 

the mmiei of any arf- 

Ihe knowledge of theee h*: f',> 

in older dat^ than the Biihmaipui 

is no proof that they were kn»,>wtt \n the 

Yedic thnes. Pbally, the Ahtjws vi 

having hem tampered with. The first wml <•>! 

the second hemkticK aghdeit, meaning 

a pun) '‘amongst the wkked/ hi« Wn 

from Sir«y4lfi!i, ‘amongst the ini»|bty/ by *.Lii 

priest]^ caste, under the tnfla(.-nce ol 

In the pos4Vedic time wbich prohikt^^d the 

kflHng of the cow, just as in Bi, V, 18, 7, 

a0r4 waa altered Into in order to juttify 

sntlos. 

Tkm mmj oonolttdaa wStk a brlat but corn* 
pMaaoeonni^tlmjanoiimim mw^ 

pntii^tiiimlnliiy^ ^^ace Yill not alhiw m# 
to do mmi than itfer to this, for tt wculd H 
impossible ip five im abstract c^ irans.* 

ktion, would be hum than U rr<^|uired In tine 


1 fhfi rf MeUfMAH. 

Cbee Um. by B. B. Cowril, 


Qw Gmsanaon- 

Mmfmkt lift fUrtmff WK* 


MVfimm ot m% 
ot smA^mmik ’ 

If ftProf..C9omri)kloi^ looked 

for'' aWioa of' 'ft# JPa d ifta -riiinriift k , lardy, it. 

,Siiftew4teo«ay 

biii^v ' ftalv^' ftft'' ' 'ol, tide; Imyotiaoi ir,<E^k haa, 
boM ^ "li.99^vidl''a«l4Nf^ 

el; one' ooite oavlNi^i^^ ' ' Tkli hia nalanilly {eft' 
'MOO ftmt'.'OriO' ' Itinago e 9 wr« 80 '''irm oome 
'ft flbl 'bn4 wSw hur 

''isfrii ''toffM, Yi4 t 'fbri 'Clsiwliw 
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l;?i tLt ft/w- aistimcis, tlie work ia. wiiAt must 
!i^. '.‘via / tVvui Prof. Cawell’a Lands, a 

uf t iicfiil aud accurate ^*ditiug. Tlii! 
r iiniiULf as only the Clarendun Press can 

d * it. 

Of tlie Vxw>ks <»f whicL the poem is 

spited, oiiJy the hr^t tliirtcen, and posf<it»ly 
i pr*rtion of the fourteenth are corn^fOsed by 
A'"’* ii^rhfeha. The reiitaiiiiug four (or three and a 
portion iiiive Ixen eorupiled by the scrilws of 
f'MiejK iirchetyjtnSf Amritiinanda, who spe- 
cial ly v^tat* ,s. according to the c«2f»pLou of the 
Cambridge 3IS., that he had searched for 
AsivagliDsha s originals everywheiv, but could not 
had th**m, and that hence he bad made himself 
the i »nr last c.‘itttt>s. This is an example of a 
kind of literary honesty which is rare in India, 
and AmrUunanda desei*\’es all the more credit 
on that aei^ramt, though his p>jetry is of a feeble 
de.'scriptiou. 

Aiiiritanrinda comjdeted his copy in A. B. 
Aivagho9ha*s date is more iinecrtaiu. It is 
pruhabk* that be was the contemporiiry and 
spiritual advisor of ICaiiishka, in the first cen- 
tury A. D. At any rate ho is praised t»y Hiuen 
Tsiang. and the Biuhlha-chnf'ita seems to hare 
becu translated into CLimw early in the fifth 
centttiy. As this nnast imply that it then 
enjoyed a great reputation among the Buddhists 
of India, Pr<»fessor Cowbell is of opinion that 
we are justified in fixing the date of its composi- 
tion at least one or two centuides earlier* As 
regards bis style, his editor says : — 

• Astaghosha seems to bo entitled to the name of' 
the Ennius of the classical age of Sanskrit poetiy. 
His style is often rough and obscure, but it is 
full of native strength and beauty ; his descrip- 
tions are not too much laboured, nor are they 
mere parpttrei jaanni, — they spring directly 
from the nitrrative, growing from it as natural 
blossoms, and not as external appendages.* 

This is well illustrated by some curious 
lieiallel ijussages occurring, on the one hand, in 
the and, on the other hand, in 

the md the Mduttdyana ; and it 

would seem that in the case of the latter, the 
passage by A^vaghdsha is the original, and that 
of the UiMdijma the echo. 

In conclusion, we regret to soo that the Editors 
of the Amcd&i(^ still adhere to the ntioouth 
system of tinnsKtcratioil, a mixture of Italic 

I Vijn or an exj[wsitiott of Pplss, by the 
renew usd Physiewu-MSfe* SaukSm, and the celebrated 
Kuuadn. Tmuslated into Buglisu froun the ozigi- 


1 and Boman letters, which defaces so much of 
the oriental work that issues from Oxford. 


NA9I VIJNAXA.i 

The abovenamed woik has been sent to us 
for review by the editor and translator. It con- 
i tains the text and translation of two treatises 
j on the pulse, — the I^ddUvijndna of Samkara 
; Sena, and of the Nd H-vijnuna of Kandda, Both 
j works cover much the same ground. The text 
j is fairly printed, and the translation shews 
j evidence of care. To students of Indian medicine 
I and of the Indian principles of diagnosis, it will 
j no doubt be useful. 

j The editor, however, claims consideration for 
j the biXik as a medical work, fit to be studied in 
I the nineteenth century, and it is not a pleasant 
commentary on English civilization to see such 
preposterous claims advanced within a mile of 
the Calcutta Medical College. It is said that 
‘ the Hindu Physicians, by noting the condition 
of a patient's palse, can predict the day, — nay, 
the very hour when he shall expire, — whether 
I a patient will be cured or not, and other things of 
I a like nature. * We have no doubt that they can 
predict, but we should be much suiprised to hear 
that their predictions came tnie. It is easy to 
call spirits from the vasty deep ; but do they 
come ? 

The foUowing extract from the translation 
will shew the kind of learning upon which these 
predictions are founded ^ — 

"■When a pt'rson imTdbes a sweet Savour, his pulse 
courses like a peacock, — when ho takes a bitter one, 
it conrscs like an earthworm; when he takes any- 
thing* acid, being slightly heated, it courses like a frog ; 
and when he takes anything pungent, it courses like a 
Bh?inga-bird.’' 

It is possibly comforting to the unlearned 
to be informed that each corporeal being has 
thirty-five millions of blood- tubes, gross and fine 
(a number which is known by inspiration, and 
not by actual counting), that they are fastened 
at the navel as at a root, and that some are set 
obliquely, some upwards, and some downwards ; 
but most people would probably prefer to emjploy 
adoctor who believed in the ^tion of the heart 
and in the Oirculation of the blood. As a text- 
book, the work is wotse than useless, but it has 
its value to students of S^kj^it literature and 
of tim history of inedicim 

nal Sauskiit bj Kavir^j flhunno Pass Sen Oupte; 
Osiouttm I6S$. Price 1 rupee* 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IK IKSCJUPTIOKS. 

BY PEOFESSOE F. KIELEOEK, CJ.E. i (iOTONaiK, 

(Ccntiimei jfpm !7.> 

I NOW give a general list of Sake date»^ wibkli h »iwilwr Uy th« lift of Xtkr^m^ 

published ia Vol. XX* of thisJoafTjad* In >iddirioa to ib** liiilr#, thr f ^11 w bn, b 

together witih the caicalated rea&ita ha%e Imu ifiveiit ihie iifi e‘,>nm*fii Jitr ntm*U 

do not admit of venfication, those thetxaet 's^oxUsng oi wh;oi* apjwAifid to 'm and a 

number of irregular date3 not treated of beivrc j hut it also gifii v.>»ie nguiar v^^ itjv'h 

have only lately come to my knowledge. Throughout, the ymr of the date i*a» been mm d 
with an asterisk, whenever it can be combined with the Jovian year, mriitionod 
with it, only as a current year. And dates the calculation of which hm yiekied no 
fcory result, and which have not been included in the preceding Ikt, are dis 4 ting«*’.*»htd Imv 
by a cross, added to the last word of the date. — The list will be found to cimtaiu nU ihv 
Saka dates published in this Journal, the Judies, Dr. Fleet’s J'dfi. 

Old^Kanarese Inscrij) lions, Dr, Hnltasch’s Boitth^U lian lH$cHptivH\ and Mr, Hit e s* vai lowa 
publications (excepting the recently publifhed MpigrB/^him Kormdfuha}, md mmt *>1 {lir.jAnh^ 
thoseinthe Journals of the Asiatic Societies, but from the de 

Campd et du Cambodge only the earliest dates, up to Haka-«amvai 59§, are given here. 

Oeneral OhrOTOlogjUsal litat oF RsJts 

1. — P. 10, No. 166.* — S.I88, VnbhKnt Vhklffan-kmktktji, Bhrign-virf. 
spuxious copper-plates of the Western Gang* AxiwniiMi CKKir«fiaw»>. 

2 _p 10, No. 167.— ». ««li* VilnmWto, K4rttilc».4ttdl 13, S&aa-vIrf.Mutlyauur 

spnrious copperlplat^ of the Bi,s M«aadftT»^mitdiT«mwi. 

3 _p, 11 ^ jTo. 168.— S. aw, ViMianw, Paasl^vadli 14, SfiBunira, nttariyar.ia 
samkrkti. ' Spurioas date in the Kalbhftri Jiuna iMcriptHSS. 

4 -S 273 (?).-AnU, Vol. VII. p.^; W.No. 1S6, p. 203. Hanh^vspu. k,.s 

copper-plates of a son of the Western Gahga 

(L. 9).-8a«a[ijayai» gi neyi] 8»dl»te»9»4iunn^ I>halgiM« Buamav.so 

Adivaradauduet * « » i 

5. -S. 310. - AnU, Vol. IX- p. 294, PimpalnOr spnrio« oopper-platos of the».l«l»fcva 

BatrtSraya (PtOfltSWn I. or n.) !— .r.t.i 

(L. l).-Safcaaripa-k«-stltt^»m«^»-4*‘^^^^ 

»MU TWWt TUIp.-MiW.rt 

of the Western Gang* ATOilto-Kont*^^ ^ ' ' , . . , t ~ — 
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'. --S. 400, — Vol. VIL p. 64 (compare Vo3. NHL p. 72; and VoL XVIIL 
] "‘J . I'uiCtfi .“.punor.s copper-plates of the Gai jara Dadda PrabtotaxAga: — 

. L. 22). — Hakanripa k!U-atlta-saihYachchba(tsa)ra*^ta-chatush^y§ Vaisakha-paurn^. 

— S. 400. — Ante, Vol. X* p. 284. Bombay As. Soc/s spurious copper^plates of Blxara* 

Sena II. tA Vaiabhi 

;L. *23 >, — 'Sakanripa-kAl-atita-samvacliohha(tsa)ra-fiata-chafcush{ayS Vaisakhyarh pau- 

iu, — P. lO, No. 164. — S. 411,* Vibhava, Vaisakha-paurnamasi, a lunar eclipse. British 
Spurious copper-plates of the Early Chalukya fulikdbiXL I, 

11. — P. 11, No. 170. — S. 416^ Jyaishth-amaYusya, a solar eclipse. Bagumru spurious 
copjK^r-plates of the Gurjara Dadda PrabAntarAga. 

12. — F. 10, No. 165, — S. 417, Jyaishfh-AmaYasyS, a solar eclipse. I1A6 spurious copper- 
plates of the Gurjara Dadda II. Frabftiitarftga. 

13. — S. 500. - Ante, Vol III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI. p. 863 ; and Vol X. p, 57. Badami cave 
inscription of the Early Chalukya KaAgsUbvaza : — 

(L. Cj). — Pravarddhamana-rajya-samvvatsarS dvadai^ BAkanripati-raiyabhiahSkaHsam- 
vvaisar^shT=atikraiitSshupanchasu 4at6shu • , , mahA-Karttika-paurEamasyam. 

14. — S, 626.— See S. 546. 


15. — S. 682 (?). — Ante, Vol VII. p. 220 ; and Vol. XVIIL p. 285. * KurtakSti spunoua 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya VikramAditya I. : — 

(L. 20). — Batrinig*6ttsra-pamcha-8at6shuSaka-viirshashv«4tit68huvijayar%a-sambachchara. 

sh6sha8a-rarsha pravarttamAua . . . taaya Vaisakha-JSshtha-m^-madhyam-amavasya- 
Bha«ikara-dina Rdhinya-riksh^ madhy4hna-kal6 , . . Vrishabha-rasau tasmin Vnshabha- 
ra^u B0ryya-gr5hana-sarvvami(gr4)si(si)bh0t6.t 

16. — SL 582. — /our. Bo. As. Soo. Vol X. p. 365; ante, Vol. XII. p, 210, No. 37. Goa 
copper^plates of the Early Chalukya Mangallbvara’a son or feudatory (?) SatyABraya-Dtou- 
Taraja-IndravanBan 2 — 


(L. 6). — Mlgha-paurnnamisyAm. 

(L. 18), — Saka-kAlah-panoha varsha-sat&ni dvAtri(tri)nsaul 

17. — P. 130, No. 106. —S. 634^ 3rd year of reign, BhAdrapad-amavasyS, a solar eclipse. 
HaidaribM ooppw-plates of the Western Chalukya PulikAbiii ID 

18. 646 (and S. 626 ). — Itwcy. Sanaorites du Oamhodge, p. 36. Inscription at Bayang 

(V ,11). — Easadasra-^iais^BakSQdra-vaa^M 

padam=aisam vinivaCha)ddhan!=ishiakAbhih [l*] 
ntu-viriuidb4udriyais»cba tSrtb6 
[[sa]lila-sthSpanaims>akAri t6ua bbOjali [ll*3 

19. — S. 848.— I««r, Samentu du Oambodge, p. 41 (also p. 689; and ante, Yol. XXL 
p. 47 ). Inscription at Vat Ohakret : — 

Pi^dlbhatl Sak4pd#(bd8) vasn-jalanidhiMaiais-vyasarf MSdliaT-Sdau 
Mtfi ptSgflagnabLatS kumudaTanapatan TivcrS Kjittikayfim | 

• . 20.-S. Smwrita du Oamiodg., pp. 65 and 57 (and p. 590). Inscription at 

Ang vhnmuik ;— ^ 

(P. 6^ T. 2). — gba^p^h^riya-g^ S4k8 B4b%44k lasini sibitg. 


« BMd.jidacIla.. 
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(P. 57, Y. 11).— MMhavasja tfitlv-lhoi raiMrwjttf 

karttav’yaMrguldhajril {Kimbhiroi 

21. — ®®® (K»li37^). — .4»^^ V«L V. p. 7»>; VwJ. VJ31. p, 2*2; J/i’ . ' ' ' 

Fttclia. V'ol. III. p. 135. iiWiriptiuB of tbs Wtstcrr. CiiiiaA>A PiUutkStKio H. ' 

Kftliflaaa and Bbftmvi) : — 

(L. 16 ).— Triinmtaa BhhtUMdmihtrSa-itMif [}» j 

sapt.ibda-£ata.7akl6iAa Mi<fi^)t#»}ir-abdralia palohaka’n*] 

Paschuatsa Kalaa kftK aba^a pa&fbaiaiiaB clta ;i*J 
aaotasa aasiatttdsa SaUniaiMpi bhiUdiaiiat S| 

22. — S. 689.— Inter. S(u$eritet iuCmmiedge, p.6S (aadi p. 561). IiawnptioB sit 1 -! !> 
Tier:— 


(V. S). — Basa-Tami-Tuhajipidi ■wanfpitCaa lahdbE 
Sa]t8pati'«nBuij4bd6 lllglia4akla[.drk}}'}]. 

23. — 'E. 580. — iTuer. Smmeeriiet dm CtntMf*, f, & (ifoA p. 591). lB»«rtpi)OR tit At.z 
Clittmnik ; — 

(7. 26).— Yatsi1dia-p»t]iania4vipaidiabkdiii6 dlaifar.5Bli(a.'rl9air»ypBt6 

jlvaB-ehipayatA TpaMl 8jni.aa«a»aridiM*iddha-gai»et»apilnua& j*] 
]EaaI{t6BVBfi(ai)j6 giM|l Bafi- aui a i-M i htBlB aaialunkiittito* 
sd>jaatitt'Tiiay6ivB(8idji9a*6j*^3cl{a.|qgalatbi [tt*J 

24. — P. l£@,]lo. 53.— fc 8aB.lMi&9^of MadOuiiw (Vaittkba), nm ia MBii^ te. 
AtiTiT adhAj Jupiter in Ohapa (Pbaaafi). Imeiip^Mi at Tat Pf^ Tiw. 


25. — ft. 60S. — laaer. Smmtmtm dm OmmMfe, f. 76 (pad p. 688). Imcriptisva »t 

Band:— 

MArttidtira i u mdMti kd ■ita.^nl p*ip«6 datsik-Attari 
JyMitha^-4rl(a4tai4ada^ auiln»a>g£A>> - w » - vr - 
4alua^»i&fcica4at6 naiaipMral Iwayl^ai] 

26 . - ft. « 1 L -dale. VoL VL p. 66 ; Joir. Be. da *». m iVL p, m. Tofai^bi^- 
copp^T'^betes of the Weatwaa CHalaky*' Tlttl5f0dl^0 

(L. 24).— fifcidaWttaaarhM-AWSd^ a*a.wnMalia«-atl*6A» ptaw*lh»»in*.»iia 
j ^ jyi.«ii«i««faBa!6 dawMBift aa rWawfa# . . » KWtiha-ptwrffaaal^fA*. 

27. - ft SIS. - date, Yoi.T£. p. 8ft Kae*41 dMriot eopfarpMea of the ir«Ki«m 


Chaliikya Vinay0d«»»:-- 

04.24) — Tiay6^bi-6<W»l»«»o^^ i ii rtl AT«atf ttth» p»a»ai«haii»i»-v»ja« 

yuri^aHBwhTOlwrffkiaafttaetta*^ . . - 

28— P. 9, Ko. 160.-«- lltfc jaarof 
vfttft Soiab ei^>po«>‘pkrfe* of liie WeateWi dalalij* TtaftpSifilJP^ 


29.— ft sift-df*, voim 
Irf ihft WaatoB Claitafcl* yjMartdWpsfrr . 

» _«. ««._ ** T* r R W. BUM !>«*«- >• *> »•*“ 



TEB INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


[JULT, 1S9$. 


1st 


31. — 6* 622. — Jnie, Yol IX. p. 128. NMr copper-plates of the Western Chalnkja 
Vyayftditjna:— 

(L. 30). «— 0viivim&ty-ntt»ra-«hat-ch1iatashit SakarvarshSshv^alJt^fiha prairnTdahamana- 
TxjajatajyaHtiarovatBarS ehatttrttb^ vsartaiDfin^ ... Asha^(aba) *'paprn. yi7n^ yafli. 

32. — S. 027. ^ Ante, Vol IX p. 131. Nlr0r copper-platea of the Western Chalnkja 
Tijay^itya 

(fi. 20), — Saptavinkij-aitaraabat'chhai^n Daka^TaiahlshY^ailt&hn prayarddhainina* 
vsjiijarajja-saniiratsare dasain^ raritamsnS. 

33. — S. 631. — Ante, Vol. XVIIL p. 235. MnltAl (in Central Pronncea) copper-platea 
of the HjWhtrakuta ehieftain Ifaaadagflja^Ynddliftaiiira t — 

(L. 21 ). — KariiikarpanrQfjainaBjam . . . 

(L. 20). — SSaka-kalaHsaihvatBara'^t^ha shatchhY(tsv)«a^tri[ni^3s*dttaiAshu. 

34. — & 0BL — Ajife, Vol, VII. p. 112. Lakshmesrar inscription of the Western Chaln- 
kja Vfjayaditya (recording a grant to his father*s priest Udayadirapaa^ita, also called 
Niravadjapa^ita^ who was the honse-papil of IhrlpAiyapAda) ; — 

(L. 42). — Rkapanichiiad-ntlaia-sliaiH^hhat^ &aka-TBr8hl:diT>BaiSt4shn pTavartia(Fdba)- 
mina-vMjafarAjjs^amrmtsarB chatnstriiiisg varttam^ . . « Fhalguna^mlsl panrnnam^jam. 

35. — P. 113, No. 1, — 6. 654, Xirttika-siidi 13, Indn-T^r^. An inscription from Jaya. 

86, — S. 656. — Ante, YohVIL p. 107. LakshmAtraar inscripioon of the Western Chalnkja 
TikxamAdjRya II. : — 

(L, 72), — Shag»adichMd'nttam4diat«chhatA^ Raka-rarshAshyaatiiAshix pravar ddbaTn^nji ^ 
iri|a]n'^jja*>asAirat8f^ dritlji mttanubA M%ha-panrpnai!]lsylni.^ 

37. — S. 675. — Ante, VoL XL p. 112. Slmanga^ coppeivplatea d the BashtralcAfa 
Daatidnzga 

(li. 30). — Pawyh«sapta^-adMfca-Sakak&Ia«BiTaigam4atarsli^kA Tjatiid 8amvata(t) 675 
pai(? pd or paii)haehchluklya MAgha-js4sa-rathaaaptamj5[m*]. 

38. — P. 113, No. 2. — few 673, Airaynjarinddha 7, vishnyarsamkranti. AniMli^ClihkrAH 
copper*^}ates of the B46h|rak&^ Kakfca (XalckaTiMa H.) of Gujarat. 

30. — ft. 676, — Aafe, Vol. VIJL p. 27; Uymre Jmer. No. 160, p. 301, Vokkaldri 
copper-plales of the Western Chalnkja KSstiyannan H. : — 

(Phite iy, 5, 1,4). — Narasaptatj-nttara^shal'chhatSshn Saka-yarsh^hyBaiitlshn pravardha^ 
inAiis-vijsjaiijja-sajhyatsinA ^kadalA Tarttamane . . . BhMrapoda-panngajn%dih, 

40- — P. 11, No, 171. — th 68^ Vaii^kha, Vis&kbl-nalcsbstrA, Bnkaa-Tdrd, a Innar eclipse; 
Hosur spnrioiis copper-plates of the Western Gangs Fyithuyi-EoAgand* 

41. — 8. 606. — Aafe, Vol. II. p- 158, Mysore Inscr. Na 15% p. 287.^ Nigamabgaia 
spurk^ns copper-plates of the Western Ga%a Pf^nvi^Eobgaoi 

(Plate III, 5, L8). ^Aidi{iiiayaij*nitar6(sltn^ shat-chhailslin Baka«ya]!vh6skT)«atSt6sbT« 
itmanah prayai^dhjmina-y^ajai^mj)^ pa^h[l*]kd;ta]n6 prayarddba(rta}inSBa. 

42, — Ik 700- — Jenr* J90. Jls, Vd{. XVIL Ft, ii, p. L Ai| inscrip^Pli froip Central 
Jaya;-^ 

ijb , «). ^ ... 1 

4?, -,p, 131, Ho.ia7(%In^:To). HI. p. 108). — 8,716, Vws«kh4m&^jl, » tokr 

«>pperpli^ td tb» Bfah|iBAa|a Ctoriyig, 1|T 

* A Imuw «« «« im iwiMiiT. A.I*. y«{ 44 Bu iMw ewiii«. 


JuLT, 1890.] ON THE BATES 01 THE SAEA ERA IN 


44. — P. 12*2, No, 55, — 8* 726, SubkAua, C’. ■ >■ ^ K.^* ♦i* 

oottntry copper-plates of the B^htrakiita 05Tiiidft III 

45- — S, 728 (?).— Ep* Jjid, Vf^l. I, p, lly* thie — 

{L. 3$). — Sakakala-gifct-ibdal? # [26], 

46. — P- 11, No. 172. — ft. 730p*Vyt3r«i Vai!i4kh#*jM»7)a«:i^J, 
eopper- platen of the Ea$h$mk&ts Od^tnd* I2E 


47, — P. ISl, No* 108. — ft, 728, Sftrrajit, '•?<¥*, d. »;>«ar 

copper-plates of the Bwhlrak&fa fi^Tiad* 211. 

■48 — S. 784, — jlwic, VoL XII. p. 161. BritiiH Ma»«*SiHj (»." htn.'iia) r-ptfi*'** t»* 
Bxsiitr^il|a Karka-SOTOtaftTBraba of Gajftrit. 

(L, 52). — 'fjbkanppa-loU'ltita^&mTmtssm.mUd esfaMB ‘Ifn 

nmha'YaiMkhyina. 

49. — P. 9, No. 161.— S.788, JyiOebtliMaAi 10, Cltaudra-vK-. K3*?ah .vpiwr p’-a’M 
of the EashtrakfllaOOTindallX. (FntdtfttaTankai). 

50, — S. 735. — Ep. Ini. Vol. IIL p. H. Tfoklj^ ooppw-plati* k! iJte ••! «?* 
Baah^kute G^Tinda HL, tad of the tiue of ioa nephew *wi seadetcny OOeiBilartja 'f 
Gujarat': — 

(L. 1). — Bakanriperkll-idta-ea&faiana-lalbliB eaptafs 
shn PaB»ha-Snddher«i^tamy4iii-eikal4-|naBi*am«4ilhlMl^»Mxd«A 
fioddha-tithilii 7 asykm *iarat«era-ai4ia*p*k»hardinBa«|i4rfe2yiifa. [I*] 


(L.43). — Tijaja-4»pt»mj&oiw 

51. — S. 749. — Xafc, Tol. V. p. MS. Oel eoppef-jAnee o! the iMil»k&!e OfrrtBda- 

rlja>Pral>l)itk.ta'«aMiba GajKtot— 

(Plate iii, 1, 7>-SaItanppa.ka4flfaMBitert«»a*rt^ »l«a«-l}Wi»wif«»el.^t- 
samadhikEslia maha-VaisikliyAA, 

52: — B.75T. — -<*<«. VoU XIV. p. *00. Bwoda copper-idale* of tW BfaWnshi*, 

DkteaTarstei-IllurttTartia U. of Gajwit:— 

Cli 36). — 8*ktePI^WMMta-iadw|i«*4at^ «!>**» aapta|iafc!l>»ad^»ih^«<\ii 

Karttitoiaddha-paBcliada^ mahi-K4rttiklptee«f». 

53 — P. 113, No, 8. - 8. 788, Chaitra 1^ 8faia-ri«a, a laaar erfip^. Aa iiwcriptam 


from Java* . . -a a . * 

54 - » 768 VoL XHL p. !». K-fhwi of the 

(L. 6). — Samea [765], , 

et u A W« m _B W» Ctoe IWfh »ndh»4i»f. 

K«iSri U«c^tk« of' the I, «4 th* <»»»*> Mnkinimaata 

i«. B- X aw. w»^ !«««■ - *• 

57. P. 114, So. 6.-8. m 


lavae 


58. ^ P. m So, - 8. 

Sirftg iaacyiptipt* 0* Aa48faWi»h8» X 


,a tehir aeitiMw^ 




THK INDIAN ANTIQUAKT. 


[JcLT, 1895. 


I’. ]3], No. 3’’''.*, — S. 780. .Tiai^lifli-iimATiigyA a solar eclipse. Bagumii copper- 
» - if If;.- K :4.»r.ik)jt.i Dharfivaralm-DhruTartja III. of Gnjarit. 

~ ® . ./«. Vi/I. X. fi. Iy5, Sanmlatti inscription of the Rashtra- 

,» Kinyfena ll., .n ij j-.j, jj.,. Chieftain PrithTlifima : 

il. llli. — jrA i,9i,atvA cha MinAvaktf6»]!«(shn) 8aptasn[|*J 

>* 1 ,«aiki»-k.4^ ‘v; nil y}-=sirlst»lja Haamath'abirajarratsarA^ It 

f,3. ~ S. l99. — A;/t>. \,, 1 , XIII, p. 135. Kanberi inscription of the Rashirakuta 
Aiic6giia,varB3iB J,, and ii;i- < rijkaa) 3inlta»u,<nf.ht« Xapardia: 

7 S»S ^ * ~ ^****”^"^ *^ ***^***^* ***”™**^*^*““^'’ saptaan nananaTaty.adhik&hv=amkatalt 

X. , T “ X i'P I*'. ?■ ■’ . 2- P- 5 ; P«/i 6-l-r. ow OIJ. 

w^arma-Penm'n^i : - ' ^ S-ts^vakya-Kofigu- 

‘ .-kitn (in words 3. 2>, ih<. eighteenth rear (in word% 1, 5) of h» reign ; the fifth dav 
of Phaignna/ »>•-“« “in day 

Cbaitr-imarS^, a solar eclii»e, Bagnmra copper- 
p.ai..» o. the BnshtrskUa AfcaiaTnr«ha-ir pi«hp»nnifc ^f GnjaiAt. 

« f ^17" ~ **■ ®** l^.Dnaiinblii, MSgharftidi 5, Brihasuati-vAn. 

Nundwidige insenption of the BAshtiakfite H. ' 

^ P' inscription of the Rfishtra- 

‘Wliile the »«*e«tMra named PtisHkpatl,* which was the eight hundred and thlrts^-fi^w a 
the centnnes of yeara that hare elapsed from the time of the Baka king, was cnnent/ 

Krishii ~ ^P*^i ooppw-plates of the Eashtrakflta 

(L. fiO), — Saks-samrat 832 Vaaaklia4nddha-i»Bii?liam%fi& nmhl-lTaiiakhyAm 

09. — a. S86. /o»r. Jo, As, 8oc. Vol. XVIW, pm 266 and Stu kt- 4- 

of the Ribhtnifi^HityaeiBrtm India copper-plates 

Ssetbtilil«ai-so]art.7su’it]faq|get]bWMg;,7)l7^,(p2^ nfast, • - 858, » S. 797 erpip^ ; and by the 
InniHiolitr system w the Wb April. A. D. 892, in ft. ggt expired; and by the southern 

PF4i*P«*iT™i8.8W«ij,iw4. 
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JtrLT. 1895.] OK THE DATES OP THE SAKA ERA IN' INSCRIPTION'? 


70. — S. 888. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 224. Hatti-.M.tuus- 
Kityavarsiia Indra III, ; — 




(L. 3), iff.* - 

yam=attaTna-madhyania-jaglittnya*pa(pha)jftda{da}-priibhfitigaWntu nu.a niuv:itt-vi;|i : lV 

V ey a Dh&t u- .sam va tsar- [si*] n targgata.^ ^ 

/I, S. 840. Vol. Xn. p, :i23, namlapnr iiiSirnpliua of thsi* Prabiiu- 

tavarflha (G^vinda IV. ) 


‘When the eight hundred and fortieth year (of) the vni. ihni is hy ^hv 

of Pramd,tbi,^3 current; at the time of the samlrmnafia^ ivhen the -an eamw t.i ( ^ y i 

Makara (and) on the lunar day of Paushatliat coincided that ■:aiiikram^m y 

7, — S, 861, Viktita^ Magha-paan^mfutei, Adiiya-vari, a lunar eciipt^?. 
Kalas inscription of the Jdashtiakuta GOvinda XV* 

— P. 114, No. 8. — S. 856, Vijaya^Siavaija-patitijainasi, Garn-Viir^* SuAgl! cropper- 
plates of the Riishtmkiita G6vi!ida IV* 

74. — P. 2, No. 127. — S. 856, Jaya^ K^rttika-^udi 6, Badha-vura- Mahak^ita iiiscripti ^t 
of the Malidsdmanta Bappnvarasa. 

75. — S. 860, — E]^. Ind, Vol. Ill- p. 180. Spnriona Sadi copper-plates of the Wostei u 
Gahga Btltuga :— 

(L. 68). — Sa(^}1ca-van[flh]^alm shash{yattar*^8h|a[la]tSshtt atikramt^ahu VikAai(ri)‘ 
Sara vatsara-Krirttika-Nandism(sra)ra-sa(«u)kla-pakshali a.shtemyam Aditya- vitri.t 

76. — S. 802. — /ottr. Bo, As, Soc. Vol. XVIIL p. 248. Wardha copper-plates of the Raiiiu- 
trakiita Kyiskpa III.; — 

(Plate iii. 1. 1). — Bakaanpa-k^l-Atita-eaihvatsara4atl^8hv»aBht&8a dmlmahty-adhik^shn 
Sftrwai»i^’*-saniv'atsar-aiitarggata-Vaisakba-bahii!a*pancha(Iclia)iiiyiiiii. 

77. — P. 123, No. 61. — S. 807 (Plavakga)^ BhAdmpad-imlvlBjft, Kttja(Maiiga!a)-vAitt, a 
solar eclipse. SdI6fcgi inscription of the Rfishfraktla Kyfahiga III. 

78. — P. 123, No. 62. — S. 867, Alli^aSrsha-vadi 13, sun in Bhanus* Bhriga-yare. Acces- 
sion of the Eastern Chainkya Amma II. 

79 . — S, 873.* — Ej)* Ind, Vol. 11. p. 171. Atakur iascriptiou of the Bishtrakii^'i 
Kpislma III. : — 

(L. 1). — Sa(&»)kanri(nn)pa-kilI-4ttta-sa^vafcsara-sa(ia)t»hgaj»ef|u.iiOppr^lpatt-era4aw0ya 
San(sau)myani=emba samvatsaram praTurttise.^® 

80. — P. 12, No. 173. — S. 87a,* Sfttuwya^ fuU-moon of Fausha* Monday, a lunar 
eclipse, uttarayana-samkiAnti, An inscriptioa al Narigal* 

81. — P. 5, No. 144. — S* 872, SadhAnm^a^ ^sr-mooa of Klrttik% Thursday, a »^>Ur 
eclipse. Another inscription at NarSgal. 

J^y the m«au-sigii Dhitfi eaded o« the 21ft A#Ik W#, fs, &. 898 «B*r»at $ tad hy ih# 

luni-folai system Ph&tri was 3. 888 expiwid. 

By the mean-sign system PramStlda ended m the pth FehreSfy, AB* tlA la 6* 818 exj^red | by the seuthtra 
lpjd-»alaraystemPram|Lthiavo«ldhe6^6ilexphreid- 

« By tkeineam-sigasysWVilrfirtaeomiaieaoedoatlwlAlhN^ iuA. liS e«Kr«l*, ssd aifded 

onth^ 15th NoTeniher. i^B- a«4b^<Aes»*dAfiJuluah^^ 

expixed. 

By the meanrsigm' system SaiEvaii^ iuS,. W ami hy tbs 

»» By the m9wi;«igii astern midsd mi i>e/» ©otoh«r, A^^ 

lim^soh^ Sysiem Samaiya was 3^'87t 


2?' THE IXDIAX AXTIQUAET. [Svvr. im. 


'J - il4, S'.. — S. 873, Virfiahin (for TirfidhakFit), A!i'ir','iisnfii;a-pa:iriianii‘isi, 

\ ‘ ‘ ^ a." » ‘‘ 2 :; of tlio KasLlraliuta, K^slma 2X1. 

^ Bi^O, — J / o, V. ], \] I. p. iiw- LaksLniiMar iii8t*ription of the Gangfi or Koh^a 

Marajiimaii SatyaTi'^ya Konguijivarman :— 

I.. r4 , — Jirij>:i’k.'il‘Athii* 5 ;ianiViU»iii*a-^tfel:v«ashtoiz navaty-nttareshu pj’jiyartta- 

r. i j ^ — S. 803, Praja.patl, /Uvaynj-toavAsya, Aditya-rai a, a solar 

'h 1 JM', h>.i*riiikhu of the Kitsh|mkuta. Xotfigft (Xhcttiga). 

— }\ ]lo, No. lU. — S. 804, Angir&Bf livay^jja-paurnamasi, Bndba-dine, a lunar 
* K^ird i r'-f!ipe .’-plates of the Rashtrakiita Sakkala (Kakka II). 

St), — p, 32, No. 174. — S. 806,* SrlmtikbA, dakshin^ana-samkniiiti. Adit ja- rara. 
ttnnu.ir of the IlAshtntkAtaKakkala (Kakka II). 

^7. « S, 800, — Vo]. VI. p. 102 ; 'Vol. XIV. p. 76 ; Coorg Inscr. ’No. 4, p. 7 ; 

^(•f . / iPld-Ktm, h>per^ No. 271. Fep^u-ur (Kodagu) inscription of the Gahga or Kohgu 

Satyav4kya KoAgtajiivarman 

> L. Ij, — feikaiiripa-kAI-atita-saihvatsara-Bataiiga 82&taneya Ifevara-saihvfttsaram^^ 
pi a% an iso . . , tad-varsh-ubliyantara Pa(phA)lgiina-8nkla-i)akshada Nandlsvaraih tallaj- 
avitsfitfi Ago. 

^ 147 ^ — ^ ^Q2, Vikrasna, Pansha-indi 10, Brihaspati-vara, nttarayai^- 

suriikraiiti. Saundatti inscription of the Western ■ Chalukya Taila II., and his feudatory the 
Kafta tontivarmaa. 

89. — p, ] 24, No. 64. — 8. 004, OhitrabbAaa, Chaitra-Tadi 8, 86nia-vara. Death of the 
llaNhtrakuta Indrar^a (IndralV,). 

ItO. — 8. 904. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Nilgund inscnption of the Western Cha- 
lakya TaSia II.:— 

(L. 17). — Sa('sa}kanripji-saiiivatsar&hn chatnradhika-navasatSshn gatSshn ChitrabliAau- 
$>anivatHarc Bhildraimda-mus^ suryya-grahaijA.^® 

91. — 8, 91L — Pjp, Ini* Vol. III. p. 232. Bliairaiima{ti inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Tails II. and the Sinda Fnlik&ls :— 

(L. 4). — 8a(Ha)ka-var8ha 911 VikTiCkpIltam^^mba saihvatsara pravarttise. 

92. — 8. 011. — Coor*j Insvr* No. 5, p. 8, An inscription at Merkara : — 

(L. 1). — Saka-varisha Ollneya Ba(?) . . . uttsraja^ • • . 

93. — F. J2, No. 175 (i?p. Ini* Vol. III. p. 274). — 8. 910, H^mslamba, Ashadha*yadi 
4. dakshiigiAyana-saihkrAnii. BhAdAna copper-plates of the SilAra AparSjits. 

94. — 8. 810. — Filip Skr. and Old-Ken. Inmsr* No- 214 ; Mfsare Itmr. No. 99, p. 187 (?). 
Tilgand inscription of the Western ChAInkya Taila II., and his feudatory Bhima : — 

* ISaka 919 (in figures, 1. 12), the Htoalambi emkvaUmra ; Snnday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (?) AAvaynja. * (Jfye. Inner * : * VaisAkha, the 8th day of the moon’s 
decrease^ Sunday.’)’® 

»« Bj iU ejAtew Xlblutfa «»dea on the im Jnly, AD. W, in fe. 800 current ; and hy the eoutbera 

iaid^eplir ¥li^Tn ira« 8. 81^ expired* 

w By the M^slgn syateat Uifmm ended on the 7th Iw, A D, m, in &. 80S cnrrent r and by the sonthent 
;lu*d-e*4iir fcyntem I»ynra w*i» 8. 809 expired. 

^ A>aW .i.ibV >. bidiar -a tU 2.1b 4. l^.'ses. 

. tti* TiWtft on tbe l«th Apia, A. ». S8»i is &, Ml «pii»a ; ]»7 tte juwtfceiA 

V«iiW;ibi.V.ai 8pf g/M» «vl»d t=r Himalwab. woirid TOiM^pma to SipMtas, t!i« 2i4Mw, A. I>. #97. 
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, S. 822, S&rvaiiD,** BhidrapswI-aiuaTasvi, a solar tselir^- 

Samgamner copper-plates of the Yadava Bhillama U. 


Gadag ingci'iption of tbe* 


96. — S. 924. — A»fe, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 31. 

Ch&Iukja Satyftbraya II. : — 

(L. 7). — Sa(sa)ka-bhup!ila-kiI-akraihta-8amvat8M»-8a(«a)tamMri*1 924nera &abhakrit> 
samvatsaraih pravarttise tad-varsh-nbhyantara-Chaitrarsuddba 5 AditjaTSml-Mtln.* 

, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 67. Qutlikatti inaeription oi 

the Western Chalnkya (?; Jayasimha III, : — 


(L, 13 j. Sa{sa)kani>=a(a)bd[a gaja-dvi-nidiu PlsT&iligadoiii.^ 

98. S. 9S0. — Jour. Bo. Soc.Yoh !• p, 218. Klurepatan eopper-plates of (the 
Western Chalnkya SatyAferaya II. and) the Sil&m Ba|;t»rAja : -- 

(L 40), feakanripa-lQil-ltita-samvatsart-naTa-feitesliii triihaad-Rdlbik^film pravartiaixiapa' 
Kilaka-samvatsar-dntarggata-Jy^shtha-paniianamasy^ffi. 

99. S. 930. Antej Vol. XII. p. 212, Ko. &2. Miin61ii jnseription of the Westent 
Chalnkya Satyd.hraya II. : — 


(L. 10). — Sa(^)ka-varisha 930 Kllaka-[8a®Ta]t8a[rada] Sriivw^-baliiila^4addi<di)[ge* ^ 
SOtaavarad-aradu-t 

100. — S. 930 (for 931). — Ante^ YoL XYL p. 24. Xanihftm eappet*plataB of the Westers 
Chalnkya Vikram&ditya V. 

(li. 61). — Sakanripa-kia4tita-saihTatsaiar4atWbTi vamm i|i(irt)iia[id-ad]iik^hB gat€«h)i 
930 praya[r*]ttazQana-'SatimyB-8ankYatsar^ panrsfainii^ini s^magraham 

101- — P. 115, No. 11. — S. 939, Pmgal% 15^ a laaar eciipee. Tb%4 

copper-plates of the Silaia ArikMarin. 


102. — S. 940. — FJli Skr. ami Old^Kam. Im$or. No. 153; ITyjora I»aen So. 80, p. 165. 
Balagamve inscription probably of the Western Chilakja Jfl^aeidllis WL 

^ Saka 94 J (in hgnrcs, I. 10). The other details of the date are iikglhle.* 

103. — F. 13, No. 177, — & 941, SiddliftrtMii^ Faasiia-afidi 2, Saadaj, attariya^a* 
sainkranti, Ba|agaihve iitscripiloiii of the Western Ohllnkya Jayaa^tto JXL 


104 — P, 1.31, No. 110. — SL 944^ san in Sinilis, vnti 2p Gam-rtrl^ Ammtmm of 
Eastern Chalnkya l^arfija 

105. — P. 13, No. 178. 1^. 944^ BnnAx^^ Aditja-rira, nttaiAjrafa^aailor^ Bi*lu 

inscriptioii of the Western CShalnkja layasoniha XU* 

106. — F. 115, No. 12, — S. 94^ BaktAksh^ Vai$iykiMi-|aui^^ AdiiyarTM* Mm»; 
copper-plat^ of the 'Western Chllnkja Jsyasiiidia UOL 

107. -- P. 2^, No. 98. — &L 949,’* MxMfmm, »M«reciipie inKartinba. Kalas-indrfit 
copper-plates of the Yadava Bhfllaiiia HL 

lOa — P. 13, No. 279. — & Kslii^ mtiBairSam % m$ma, a solar (!) 
Bhapd^ copper-plates of ihe ^l&ra GkitlftaBiyA* 

Si aHaifcld^ tma ywflr.caa he 


IM 


Beia and in tbowof ihefo^Iomi^ Meato alU 
wilii the Joriaa Year nieaiiMiiad alana^ att ^ 

** Xliia date xegnin^I e»irres|^e»d8^ iost S- fftid Iiwa4 4 II. li|e. ' ' 

^ By the mean^e^ii' ig^tepe liamesa '^siaded e« Ihe^’ Wanaiff 4 Ik ha it t^daaawal; and h$ tl»’' 
soiithetnliiia.aeWmfeein Bavsdaa mat 3. taptnd* < ^ 

M a, Bmm*' mm. nmmr- 

Os M>aiMcA'teBi'«riiK,«i«ba>8Un9».vM(a W MqjiiMA' 

« Sse T<A XX iw49 K. 
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l/>9. p. 315^ Ko. 13. — S. 060, XTibhava, Panslia-sndi 5, Soma-vara, uttar^yana- 
samkranti. Tiljjiind inacriptioE of the Western Chilnkya Jayaaiihiha III. 

110. — S. 9S5. — Ep. J»df. Vol.III. p. 234. Bhairanmatti mscripfcion of the Western 
Chalnkya Jayaaiihlia III., and the Sinda Great Chieftain NTftgftditya : — 

ih. 52). ~ 8a(ia)ka-TitrBha 955[ne*]ya BrimnkhA’-samvaisara pravarttise. 

111. -*-S. 0S1, Pilif Shr, arid Old^Kan. Iracr. No. 165; Mi/sore Inscr. No. 71, 
p. 146. Ba}ag^re inscription of the Western Chilnkya Jayasiihlia III. : — 

^Saka 957 (in figares, 1. 10), the Yuws, gajkvaisara ; Sunday, the day of the fnll-moon of 
PjEishja; at the iinie of thesnn*s conuneacing his progress to the north.’-; 

112. F, 13, No. 180. — ft. 9S2, Tilcrama, Hargasir^Hsndi 5, Aditya^vara. MantOr 
iii&c ription of the Western Chilnkya ^i^yft^iiiha HI. 

113. — F. 6, No. 148. —ft. 966, Tftrai;^ Pausha-sndi 10, Adi- vara, nttaraya^-sam- 
krkntL Hili inscription of the Western Chilnkya ftOm^rrara I. 

114. — ft, 96S. — Pdlt% Skr, and Old-^Kan, Jnser, No. 156 ; Mysore Iriscr* No. 92, p. 183. 
Batagimre memorial tablet of the time of (the Western Chilnkya SOmiKvara I., and his 
fendatory) the Great Chief tain CbATii^t^bURA ja : — 

^ftaka 968 (in fignres, 1. 3), the Vyaya soAoaisara; Wednesday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Mirgasirsha.’ Jascr. ; ‘ the 13th day of the moon’s increase, Friday.’)*® 

115. — P. 13, No. 181. — ft. 970, Sar radhArin, Jyaishtha^ndi 13, Aditya^vira. Bala« 
gUYe inscription of the Western ChUakya ftAmAkvara L, and his fendatory the Great Ohief- 
tain 0liATiu;idiKft9«. 


116. F, 124^ No. 65. -—ft. 972, Tikpita, Pansh4mlTi8yi, Ahgira(MangaIa)'yir8, 
a solar eclipse. Surat copper-plates irf the Oixaninkya Trildchaiiai^ of Litad8^ 

117. — ft* 9Tft ffor 974 ?). — VoL XU. p. 211, No. 42. Gn^katti inscription of the 
Wesfeem Chilnkya StaiSlPraza I. : — 

(L. 19). — £b(ia)karkl^ai gii9arsa|4a- mi P da -mri(mi)tamisigalagYarttakaig Nandan-lbda* 
lamJff 


118. — F. 122, No. 66. — ft. 976, laya, new-moon of Taisikha, Sunday. Balaffamve 
inacriptioii of the Western ChllnlTa StaMrvara I. 

H I- VajaWi4ina^j^ S&Ba-rara, a solar ecKpse. 

Honirid iaimpbcm ot the Wsaton Gbainkya x. ' 

120. P. 11^ 5b. 14. & 080, Vfl aj rbi n, Pansliaihidi 7, Briliaspati-TiiO, aitarivana- 

fMikidalL Cwaor-platoa of tha SiiaMnt .uiaq«»i vare, attariyana 

121. — P, 7, 5o. 161. — S. 084j, ftablaijqdi^ Psasfaa-Twdi 7, Iditya-T&ra, atiativana- 

•a&krfiitt. HBlgtomsoiiirti«s ofaiBW‘art«i^ClillakyaSb nttarayaga- 

Odl^alstaaih^lfr^ ^*** ^ inscriptioa of tbe Western 

Pto«jaah^4«>M!.a^«)na laityaTW^Wy«sa«&fa4ati-7yaii. 

6ie NoT«iit}>er andindi 
w5«5L^ *** ^ ^ 6. m onMiArtiai ib. 
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JiJLT, 1895.] ON THE DATES OP THE SAKA ERA IN INSCEIPriONB. 


123. — S, 988, — P&li, Shr. and OU-KanJtutr, No. IST^; Jn$^n No. 11, p. 19. 

Davaagere inscription of the Western Ciiulukja Sdm6ft?ax« I, and Lis VishnuvardhAiiA- 
VijayAditya ; — 

Saka 988 ^in figures, 1, 18), the ParAbhaTa st^ikcutsara } Tuesday, the day uf the xieW'ZOOOB 
of Bhadrapada j at the time of an eclipse of the snn/f 

^ 124. S. 990. Mysore Inscr^ No. 170, p. 321# BauavAii^ iuacription of the Western 
Chalukya SOmSfevara I. : — 

* In the 'Baka year 990, the year Kllak% the month Chaitra, the 1st day of the moon*s 
increase.^ 

125. — P . 124, No, 66. — S, 991, Sanmya^ a solar eclipse in AshAdha. Tlghll inscription 
of the Yadava SAu^aohandra II. 

126. — P. 14, No. 182. — B. 991, Saumy% SrATa^a-sudi H, Guru-dinB. Bsmain copper- 
plates of the Yadava SAus^iacliandra II, 

127. — P. 7, No. 152. — S. 998, VirddMkrifc, Fatuha-ftadi 1, S6ma-viir&, uitavayai^a- 
samkranti. Two Balagamve inscriptions of the Western Chaiukya 86mA8vara II. 

128 P. 115, No. 15. — S. 998, Ananda, Paosha-sudi 5, Brihaspati-vira, uttarayaj^a- 

samkruhti. Bijapar inscription of the Western ChAInkya SdznAiivara II. 

129. — P. 7, No. 163, — S. 997, BIksliasa, Pauaha-paur^ataasi, Aditja-vatn, nttaraya^a' 
samkranti. Kadaroli inscription of the Western Gholukya SbmAftTvaira II# 

130. — P, 8, No. 15 3. — S. 997, mkmhaBrn, Pansha^sadi 1. attaiiya^- 

samkranti. Balagamve inscription of the Western ChiUctkja MmAinraxm II* 

131. — B. 998. — Ante, Vol. ICV^IXL p. 39. Gu^figere Jaina mscriptioa 

(L. 19). — Sa(sajka-varsha 998 ney^Anaia-samvafcaarada Wiheyo|?e. 

132. — P. 116, Ko. 16. — S. 889, iuliA^Wiodi 2, Mity»-v4ns Kimkriati- 

paTiirardba^ (daksKi^yana-s.). Holgftr iiusoriptaoB (4 tl«« Wester a Chalakya TikianaMity* 
VI. and Jayasimim IV, 

133. — P, 182, No. 111. — tk 888, sun in KumWba, iadiS, RavijsC'SaniHine. AcceMion 
of the Gaaga Anantavarman Chdd&gangadAva. 

134. — P. 2, No. 128.— S. lOOl,* snii in SiAha, sadi 13, Gum-vaitC. Appointumat ot 
Vira-Chdda^dAva as viceroy of V5ng$* 

135. — P. 132, No. 112. — S. 1008, USshA-v^sA, fadi 8, A.ditya'-vi*®. Viim^pata* 
copper-pla s of the Oauga AnantaTanBan Obd^ a ga d i ga d^'ya* 

136. — P, 1-1, No. 183. — S. 1008 (for 1009 ?)y PrabbaTO, V.iifikha-Sadi 8, Sakm-dini. 
Sttal;>al(li inscription of the Western Ctwlsikya VikeMiAflllya 

137. — S. lOlL — Puli. Skf. awl (H,l-Kau. later. No. 90. HfiU insoi-iption ot tlw Wwiwra 
CMlnkya triknuoddi^ VX, atid bis feadatory tb* Great eitioftain E8a>» uf the faibily wf tl»ft 

Kadambas of Banavase : — 

‘ 't^ka 1011 (iu words, b 74), the SaUa wtaeatMrt} aiawtiawof tbosaa’s eoniBSwwipi: 

his progress to fcho imrthJ 

1S8.-^E Vo?,^ 


Anantad^ras— ' ' ; 


$ami 
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1088, — Mysore Inter. No. 174, p. 330. Sindigere inscnption of the Hoysala 

BaiUla I. 

‘ In ilifc- balca year 10-25, the year Svabhtou, the month Karttiba, the 10th day of the 

inm'ftif©, Tiinmlaj/f 

U>, J27, Xo. 83. — S. 103V Vrc6dhiii, M4gba-sudi 10, Mangala-vara. TalaleA 

i r»pj*t r“|*bites of the yilitham G»^<Jterftdityad6m 

341 . 327, No, B3. — [S. 1038»], Vikyita^ Vai^kha-panrnamasi, a lunar eclipse. 

Tui&ii u t\>p|>er-j»!bites of the Silahara. Gai3t4»rftdityad6va- 

142. — S. 10S5(or 1087 ?). — ■ Jn$cr. at Bra^ana Bejgola, No. 46, pp. 22 and 1 26. Death of 
iaj diiicipie of Suhhiuslmudra-siddhiintadSva (pillar set up by the wife of the general 

tiabga) ; — 

"Saka-rarusha 103r(z'ii translation 1035)neya Vijaya-sarovatsarada V"aisakha'Su(su)ddha 10 
A 5 i ] r javarad-andu.*® 

143. — P. 116, No. 17. — S. 1037, Mamnatha, Mfirgaiirsha-sudi 14, Briha-vara. Death of 
hieghachandra-trairidyad^va (tomb erected by the wife of Gauga-Raja, the minister of the 
Hoysala Yish^urardbana). 

144. — 6. 1080. — PaZi, Skr, and Old-Ken, laser. No. 18 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 146, p. 265. 
BjlSr copper-plates of the Hoysala Vislu^UTardhana and his chief queen SAntalad^vi : — 

^"Saka 1039 (in word6),the Hdmalambi sa^misara; Sunday (Mys. Inscr, ; ‘Monday’), the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’* 

145. — P. 116, No. 18. — S. 1030, H5ma.i3Lambi, Phlllguna-sudi 5, S6ma-vara. A grant by 
the B'Hidamyaka GteAga^Rfija, condrined by the Daj^ndydka £chi-Rdja. 

146. — S- 1040. — Vol. XYIII. p. 169. Vimgapatam copper-plates of the Gahga 

Anantararman OliOdagaAgaddTO : — 

(L. 169), — Vijad-ndadhi-khAmdu-ga^it^hu Baka-vatsarfehu puny6?shani. 

147. — S- 1041.* — Imer, at Bravam Jklyola, No. 139, pp. 110 and 185. Death of Srimati 
Qanii, the pupil of Div^aranandin : — 

Baka-varshaiii 1041]3eya Yi]am.M«sam7at8azada PhllgunaHSuddha-paiichami Budhavurad- 
anda.t 


148« — P. 129, No. 99. — 6. 104S,* Vikarizt, Phalguna-vadi 11, Briha-vaia. Death of 
DAmijyaka, the lay disciple of Bubhaohandra-aiddhantadSva. 

149. T-4(. 1043.* — iHser, at BrmaiM Belgofa, No. 44, pp. 20 and 125. Death of 
Ffichaladevl (tomb erected by her son, the DeadanSyaka Ganga-IUja, the minister of the 
Hqyw4a YiBbj^ayardhana) 

Sa(ialka-varslia 1043neya fi4(k4)mrari-fi«&Tatsarada AsMdha-sn(su)ddha 5 Somavdrad- 
andn.t 

150. h, 1044.* — Imer, at Hravsays Beigola^ No. 48, pp. 27 and 128. Death of Lakshmy- 
ambike (Ijakkaye), the wile of the Baindtmiyaka Gshga-Bii^: — 

Sa(^)ka-Tatsha i044iieya Plava-samTataarada . . . suddha 11 Sukrav^ad-andn. 

J5l. P. 216^ No# 19. — - & 1045^ Snbliaikpit (for S 6 bhak 3 ^t)^ Yai^akha*-paui*miuasi, 
B|3jasjati-T4ra. Date in an inscription at TSrdtl, of the time of the Western Chalukya Vikrams* 
^libbnyauamalla (VaMiriAditya Vt); his subordinate, the Batta Mahdma^aliimra 
■ and the petty chief OohAa. 

' ■ - ^ ^ eotatpmit to Rtaa.,. the.gyth'Aprfl. A D. mg. ■ 

w 4 ot a ISSS esylsed =« BaaslMba wonM to Sthudayi ibe iCtb March, A D. 11171 



July, 1895.] OX THE DATES OP TITP t,» . 

^ S’^KA era IX I.V.S”RTPTT-;»n.!, }GiS 

B«arf .’ •. 

TOimster of the Hoysala Vish^invardhanaV i li'M - 

,..1. .„k„. 

(The same date in another gmnt by the same queen, ib. No. 50, jq, 52 nod 14?. » 

154. — S. 1046 (?). — Pdli, SJtr. and OM-Swi. In^er Xo 140 , • \f, „ / v . 

Mts’ d» i..!;ipL ri' £ Tfi'l.rLI “■ .'-bSi.!- 

M,dl^S^ "• “ *■ 8. D.„,, .„ 

■ 'Z' ow«Wj.»»™a,. w„iip„. Ifc,i:„, 

inscription of the Western Chilnkya S6m46TOra HI, *"n-c.v«r 

Sr«M?« Bdpola, No. 63, pp. 38 and 132. Death of 
santaladSvi, the chief queen of the Hoysala VishpaTardhana :— 

Sa(^)ka-vamsham lOSOmdreneya Vlrddhikfit-samvatsttada ChaitrarsafSnVddha-nnn. 

chami Somavarad-andu.f ^ ^ ’ 

159. — P. 14, No. 18A — S. 1058, . . . Tishntati. Chittdr copper-plates of the 

Eastern Chalnkya Kulittufiga Chddadava II. pper piaies ot the 

160. S. 1067. — Ante, Vol. ZTIII, p. 174. Yizagapatam coppet^plates of the Gafitre 
Anaiitavarman Clid<^angaddva:~- 

(L. 32). — SAk-avd^b(te>hu mrisd-an{»n)ia^yijiudi-4ih^^^ Vrischika- 

masS, 


161. S. 1069. — Bj>, Ind, Yol. II. p. G5viiid|mr loBcnptioQ of tlie poet Gaug;i» 
dhara ; mentions tke Mina princes Yar^^ianiifiiia and RndramAjm of Magadlza 

(L. 34»). — Nand-indriy-ibhr-indii-sami Sak-ivdiO>de) - . a Stica 1650. 

162. — S. 1069 (?). — Inser. ai Bramm Ifo. 5^ 60 and 150. Death of 

Chaladanfca-rava Hoyssla-eefefci : — 

Sa(sa)ka-:var8a(rslia) 1059iieya»i Saimyapsami^tBaiada ^ iakla-pak«bad» 

saukramanad-andn. 

163. — P. 14, No. 185. - S. 1060,* P^i«Bla. PhtHOtMudi 10, Simd*j, xAimriy*^. 
HunkrAnti. Smd%ere insiv^tioa of the Hqjsa|a Yldj^ttvtkldluiiUk 

164. — S. 1061 . Inaer. irf Sratwfo Be^ie^ No, 5S^ pp. 2$ Md 18f, Tomb neoied 

for Ni^amayyt^ the «« of i&e Nstsuteadpoia 

^ Sa(8»)ka-varn8lm tnamfdftm 

e.(Ba)ddh.-dT4^botk(8a) S&mayiiad-t^s.t' • 

» nuigojia, Wi 10 at 8. a« w sigWi d i».Tip>*», tie'll kdkmay. A; B, liiA 

R aaiioiy»Ton]d befitl«5Iesi4Md. • 8iaBrfl4M»W«fiWb.& IWIffiViltd. 
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THE imu^ AXTIQUAET. 


[JtriiT, 1895^. 


— S. 1061 (?>, — Y, S/*a;u«4 Btlivtluy No* ^1, pp. 34 and 129, Death of the 
biiYhir/ijfdhi Baiad^Vft, ilw kj diiciplt* of Prabhkdiandm-siddhantacleva : — 

S.i.i-At)k i-vjirusliH 1)41 (jri iraadath/^ lOCl) SiddMrttiiis-amvatsai*ada Marggasi(si)ra-su- 

(< *SoHkiivarad-andn.t 

If'.*’,, p. 4 , IV), — S, 1083 (for 1034), Dundubiii, Jjaishtlia-sudi 15,^ Some. 
;n»enpti jii «jt the Mahdmhiauta Sdu^ad6Ya. 

l']-— r>. 127, N- j. «r.. — S. loes,* Duadublii, Bhidraiada-sudi e, Sakra-TAra. ITirai 

inscjiptiutt o? the Silniiara Vijayftditya. ' 

1*;8. — P. 127, N'o. 8*3 {Ei>. L. l Vul, III, p. 210), - S, 1086* Dundubhiy MAgha-paa. 
1 j.iiijuih!, SOuw-viirS, a lunar eeiijtse, KOlMpnr iiisci-iptiou of the Silahira VijayadityL 

To;*. — P. 14. Xo. 186. — S, 1008 * Eudhirbdgarin, Magha-vadi 14, Yadda-vara, Mirai 
ipti ju of the yilahiiiu Vijaylditya. * 

1.0. P. 127, Xo. 87. — s. 1088,* Krddbana, Asvinarsadi 10, Briha-vara, Death of 

1 ru}>iitichaiAdra-i!>idd.LiutadSv'a, tlie dkeiple of Meghachandi'a-traividyad^va* 

7 ^- 1-'^. ^0. 88 (E^. hid. Vol. III. p, 232). — & 1078,* PramOda, Bhadrapada- 
punruanuisi, 'Sukra-var®, a lunar eclii>ise. Bamaul inscripdon of the ‘SiJnhara Vfjayftditya. 

MM ■*" ‘^'****» VIII. p. 41 . Pii{ua inscription of GOrana HI. of the 

Xikumbha family :— 

( L. 20). — VarsbaCa'iiii] pamelmsaptatya sahasrS siidhike gat& , 1075 , 

Saka-bhhpula-kalasja tathl Srlmnkha-vatsarfi i| 

♦ ■ !i ~w ‘ y’ ~ Ashldha-ladi 5, Brihaspati-vara, Hnlgiir-iDscriD- 

ti >u of the Western Chainkya T&ila III. ^ ® 

o. Vaifikha-suddha, akshaya-tritirA 

Bhaiima-diiK,. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription of the ^ara MaUikftrjtina. » S » 

7 yjt f*''* OId Km. Inscr. No. 21!) ; Mysore Insar. No. 102, p m 
nlZy va ^ Byi«^a-Tribh^Ta^amal^ and his Leader of the forcM 

• .■snk.a lOTi* I iu figures, 1. 57), the ISvara smimtsam ; Monday the da, «f fU., * r 

Piishya : at the turn! of tho sun’s comuieucing his pi-ogross to the north.’f ^ 

, n AshAdh-AmAyasyA, SAma-vAra, dakshinAyana- 

ftyaohitt. and the' W 

n^a:- ’ “P'*“ the Kalachuri Bijiala-Tribhuva: 

Sdi.mvAmni.utt«i4yunasnmki-Amtiyy^ti^SagSl*Sidr&dLt*^^^^^ 

VsniJiS. Sukra-yAm. uttarA- 

ittscripti.m 0 !’ the KAkatya (Kakatlya^^^^'^ Magha-sadi 13, Vadda.*yAra. Anamkoijd 

a l4Bar eeUpae. Pajtadnkal^ iaseript^ *d’ Jjw^Ba-paur^MaAd, Monday, 

>Ve«Wtt pMlukya f»ia* HI,, , , , Qhftyujj^a H., the subordinate of the 
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Jtjw, 1895.] ON THE DATES OE THE 8AKA EEA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 


181. P. 117, No. 34, — S. 1086, BabMan, iahS^ia-iatli 9, Budlu-vitrt-. Di-ftth of '.iif 
Ma hdma ndaldeh drya D^vakirfci-panditadfe va, 

182. — S. 1089 (?). — l^sli, Skr. a»l Otd-Ka*. I^er. No. 117 (‘ very ’) : 

laser. No. Zo, p. 71. Hari^r inaoription of the Great CfiieJtoiiw Vira-P4biJyadaT» .«i l 
Vijaya-PAO^yadSva. The Mysore Inter, give the date ihn* 

‘ In the year 1089, the year SabbAkrit^^ tiie month Piuhja, the 12th day of the ni'wu'f 
iacrease, Mondaj, the tiahskatm being Edbin!/ 

183. — P.15, No. 183. — S. 1091, VkddMn, Soraft-Vfii’a. 

Davaagere iascription of tlie Makdmandaliivarn Tliay»*Pfi3gL4;f«ii6Ta. 

iS4. — S, 1093.* — Ptfit, Sir* and Oll-Kan. J««r. No. 118 ; Hyrntre Inters No- 28, p. 54. 
Harikar inscription of the Great Ckieftain and kis Leader of tko force* 

Vijaja-PermAili : — 

* ^aka 1093 (in jSgares, 1. 49), the VikyiM $9i^mt$ara ; Friday, the Er*t day of the dark 
fortnight (Ify**. Lmr ^ : ‘ moon’s increase’) of Paskja; at the time of the inn’s commeuring hi» 
progress to the north/®* 


185. — S. 1094. — PiKi, Sir. and Oli^Ka»t IiNKr* No. 101. Narsdphr imeription of tlie 
Kalachuri SOmftlTOra or S^ridtmt — 

^Baka 1194 by mistake for 1094 (in Egmres, L ^), the Ntedana tadbwmtmtm ; Minidaj, the 
day of the new-moon of the dark fortnight of M%ba*’t 


185. — S. 1095.* — Pali, Skr, and OlSrKan, ImGr, No- US; ICyiore lasar* No. p. 54# 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain and him Leader of the forces 

Vijaya-Permidi 

* 1Sak% 1095 (in figures, 1. 63), the Nandana saAaatmxra ; Thnriday (Nyi# Iimr , : * Wedoes 
day ’), the third day of the bright fortnight of BhAdmpada.'’^ 

187. — S. 1095# ■— Beit Yol IX. p# Oobbrooke’s Mm* Nmys, Vol# 11. p. 27d. 
Cnrugode inscription of the reign of B ak s hfai ia l l a s — 

^ The year of BalirAhan 1095 in the Vllaya year of the cycle, and on the SOtb of ibie month 
Mai^asira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the attn.*t 

188. — P. 117, No. 25. — S.109d, Jay% Mlrgaitni^ idityvTlra, a lunar 

eelinse. Hnlgur inscription of the Ealachnri Sdmfihvaira. 

189- — P. 124, No. 69. — S. 1093, Mligaar*4miTleyi, Mahgala-ffca, a 

eclipse. Hnlgfir inscription of the Kaladhsiri S5m99f'«ra# 

190. — P. 5, No.145. — fc 1090^ KIrttikadadi 12, 9fihaapald-««i4# Belganm 

district copper-plates of the Sfisnttffaia* 

191. - P. ^ No. 165. — S. «)9«» J«S», Jjtiik^4a»killurrk, Aditj»-Ti*% * mime wUiMe. 
finlgiir inscription of the Kakchnn S6infihfttapa# 

192 . P. 128 , No. 89 . — Stoj 4 ta»j»(BM«i)-Y 4 i*. 


Death of Nayaktrtid^ra# 

198. ^ n, 1103. ^ A*. N«. Vol. IX. f. ; OqWwJoi®’# JBif. Pot II. p. *78. 

Cmugode inwaciption of of B# l»bftowa « ^ 

‘ Tlio year of 'S&U*fl»a 1108, of fim oyd»«W%«4«»*^ IW* ^ SSbdiAm, m Mooday, 

in tihe graciohs time of the moon’s ecl^pSa' 'f* , ■ , ^ .. , ,1. , ,, 




Bsemi^er, iu O. W3- 


-'.ij' - * ..«L. i.-jniu . laiiMii- 'MMiaa. 
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li' J. — S, 1103. — PflVty ami Ohl-Kam Inscr. No. 230. Halebid inscription of the 
Kii / j.-ai <S4jik,i3u:i-jAbavamalla, and Vikraro&ditya of the Gutta family; — 

* H-ik i. 1103 (i?i wnrils, L 83), thu Plava sauicatsara; at the time of the sun’s commencing- 
} s>: w tliv north/ 

1 — P, No. 100, — S, 1104,* PlaYa^ Asvayuja-vadiS, Adi-vara. From an inscription 

at 

1>J, — P. 1, No. 123. — S. 1104it,*PlaTajPausha“Vadi3, ^akra-vara, uttarajana-sarakranti. 
S riivarn Bi'iy^oia insenpli^m of the Hoyaala Vlrs-Ball&|a. 

ll*r. — P, 15, No. 180. — S, X106, SObbakirit, Asvayuj-amavasya, Sama-Yar6. Beharti 
f‘Mpj /er*|»iiiit*ft of tliu Kajaehuri Singinaijia. 

ll‘8. S. 1106. -- P,;?/, and OWKan. In$cr. No. 102 ; ante, Tol. Nil. p. 209, No. lU, 
Painhil i!i.s.*ri|»tiua of the Western Chulnkya S6m&&vara IV. : — 

(L. 71), — Sa(A:t)kann(nn>pa-k5l-itita-samTatsara 1106neyaK:r6dhi-samYatsarad=Asit(sha)- 
da i Jha)il=;unl vAsye Sutnav-am sAi-yyag^-ahana-samkramti-vyat^patad-amdu-t 

19lh — 5 . 1107. — From Dr. Fleet’s impression. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription of the 'Sihira 
Apar&ditya : — 

(L. 1). — Sarovata 1107 Vi«va<iiTft)vasu-saifavachchha(t8a)re Chaitra-snddha 15 Eavau 
djnc.^« 

200. — S. 1108. — Ante, VoL V, p. 47 j M^$ore Lmr, No. 39, p, 78. Date in a Kalachuri 
inscTiption at Bufagamve: — 

(L. 47). — Hriiimtsa(chchha)1m-TiuBlia llOSneya Pardblxsya-samvatsarada Vaisakha>ba 
5 vii(yft). 

201. S, 1100.* — ■ Jont, Bo, As, Soc, Vol, XII. p. 333^ Bombay As. Soc.^s inscription 
id the 'Sihira Aparftjdilya: — 

(L. 1>. — Saka-samYatii 1109 ParfibhaTa-saiBTatsar4 t| MagM masi 11 

(L. B}# — saihjuia-MslgIii^{ian’ani. 

202. P. 15, No. 190. B. 1109, PlsTonga^ Chaitra-sadi 10, Brihaspati-vara. Grant 
l)y the Pa^andjfaka BhftylddTa^ comiiteiaQcated in an inscriptaon at Tei-d^. 

203. P. 13Q, No. 101. — B. lUO,* PlaTadg% Pansha-vadi 10, Vadda-yara^ uttarayai^- 

fradikrauit. Taragal inacription of the TUrrma 

204. — B. 1X10.*' P£lt, $hr , emd Oid^B/au, Btser, No. 330. Hal^bid inscription of the 

Ealaelmri Sahicama-Aliawiia^ and VOcramaditya of Bie Gntta fomily (?):— 

*1Wca 1110 (in l^^tzres, 1. 1€3}, Hie PiiKvadiga stsmaUara; Tkarsday, ibe tldrleenih day of 
the lir%ht li^igbt of Fh%ti9a.’t 

205- — S. mo.* — I'm, Sbr. wuf Old-Kmm. Iiuer. ITo. 231. iasmpiaon of fte 

Cimfi CbiefiMii 'VIlEtaiiiitditTaaf tke Cbtfo finalj: — 

*S*k» 1110 ClB%Bm,L87}, t&sflamihgaMAMterc; TbnndOT, fhe {birteenth day of 
the fortuj||lii of PhSg^kJi 

200. — P. m. Ho. 20 VoL HLpu 21^.-:- SL]]]a;8ftdlita«oa, Ptada-TOfi 12; 

.Bhwaiia^TjirO, , I^Sa^Brnnor^ptioiiof 

*07.-- P, 12J^ |(^ 71 (B^. JiidL ToL in. p.219). — ft. ms. TlrOdlMicfil; 

» Thi ihliieielnlr to8aa^r.ih»0ai3Unh.A.D. U» 
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^ U18, VirMhikpit, MArc;ailriih4mlr.ls/&, a solar eclipse- 
Chau^adampur inscription of the Great Ohieftam Tlra-Vikramaditya of the iiueaire of 
Chandragnpta^ nanHdff MytAa Khai><l6ya.Kftjra-Kteaay»a*ya]c». 

209. — S. 1113 (P). ~ PMi, 8kr. and Oll-Kan. laser. No. 221 ; Mysore Inter. No. 103, p. 109, 

TMgciJii inscripiiioa o£ the Hoysala Vlra*Bftll&}a : 

* Saka 1113 (in figures, 1. 52), the SiddlUrthi?^ ; Sunday, the eleventh day of 

the bright fortnight of Ohaitra ’ {Mys, Inaer. : ‘ the time of the equinox 

210. — P. 15, No. 191 (Bp, Ifid, Vol. III. p. 216), — S. UXA, Baridhiviis, Aiviua-iadi 
1, Sukra-varS. K51hapnr inscription of the Silahira Bh6ja II. 

211. — P. 117, No. 26, — S. lll4^ParidMvi!2,M4rga51rehA-paiir9ani43!, Sanaisohararvarl, a 
lunar eclipse. Gadag inscription of the Hoysaia ¥la*a-BEl2ftla. 


212. — S. 1114. — Mysore Inscr, No. 46, p. 107. (Pdli, Skr. and OllKane iMta No. 200), 
Balagaihve inscription of the Hoysaia Ylra-Ball&la 

‘Saka year 1114, the year Baridhavin, the month Foshya, the 6th ('the fifth’) day of the 
rnoon’e decrease, Friday, the nttarayafla-samkramajja.’®* 

213. — S. 1114 (?). — PdJi, Shr, and Old-Km, Xn$cr, No. 224 ; Myiora Insor, No, 109, 
p, 206. Sorab memorial tablet of the time of the Hoysaia Ylra-Ball4la 


‘ Saka 1114 (in figures, 1, 5), the BramAdi* sc^vaisara; Bandlfty, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Bhadrapada ’ (Ifys. Inscr, ; ‘Saka 1116,* and Hhe 8th day 

214. — S. m7.* — Pali, Sht, and Old^Kan. jmer. No. 194 ; onto, Yol XII. p. 210, No. 35 ; 
Mysore Insor, No. 89, p. 180. Balag^mve inscription of the Eoysa|a Vtra-BallAla ; — 

(L. 34), — Sa(sa)kanripa-saravachchlia(t8a)ram«iirabhya iafeMhOm-sahasr-dpari eaptadacha* 
(sa)m6 A[na*]iida-samva,chchha(tsa)rO M4r^slrBh-AmiT%iyim Sfimarv^ Vjatiplta-y^ga.t 

215. — S. ms.* — Inscr, at Smetffla Be^pla, No. 190^ pp. 99 and 178. Inscription of 
the reign of the Hoysaia Ylra-Balla|a • 

SaCsa)ka'Var8ha lllSneja Bteshasa-samvatsarada Ja«b|ha.»a 1 Bphavibad-andii.t 

216, — P. 117, No. 27, — Sw 11% pridiham-iahiipia^^ 8, Brihaspati-v&ra. 

Gadag inscription of the Hoysaia Yira-Ballftla. 

217, — S. 1121. — Fdli, Skr, and Old-Ban. Inser. N<k 114 HampomBoriptbnof Maiduna- 


Chaudayya:— 

♦'Saka 1121 (in figures, 1. ll)i the Siddhtotlii ewftwtorw; ^ time? of the sun .i 
commencing his progress to the north,*' 

218. — P. 128, No. 90. -S. 

samkrfilnti. Kalholi mscription of the Ba^as KBriJavfrya lY* aaad Momkktiwan. 

2X9. — P; 5, No. 141. — S,1128 (for S*i«W»wrwa^ «. Iimr mUjiw. 

A grant of S&iddTa of the Nifcnmbha fsanjly, <»iaawmo»te4 ia ef the 

D^ragiri YMava S i n g ha igia . 

220. — P. 128, No. 91. - S. U81,* va>li|»m Bhfij cof*!**. 

plates of the gftrtavl rya IT. , 

Deoemlwr. A. D. U9S, wtai «is w 

.adaai61i.89in.a^,tBemWBaaa .• 

» PHunaais wisaa beElllS ■ 

8th of the hziglit foriaiight oi 
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L'-I. — -U, 1185 .* — JPdlty &hr. and OhUKm, Imer, No. 100; ante, Yol, XIL p, 210, 
Nf.. liii, Gadag jRscription of the DSyagiri-Yadara Bmgliaijft 

; r«. S4). — 'S.ikanr“pa-klHkraihta-saiiivatsara-&itaihgaltt 1135neya Ariigirasa-samvatsarada. 
I'-ti ii^t^iiia^iia)4iidhd!ia(ddlia)-bidige SanaischamvSrad-amdu.t 

222. — P, 230, No. 102. --- S. 1180,* &rtmnkha^ Ohaifcra, Soma-dxB^, a solar eclipse. 
If ipsir inscription of tke D^vagm-YiidaTa Siiigliai^ 

223. - S. 1180 * -- Shr. and OldEan. Jn$cr. No. 234. HalSbid inscription of the 

ii Yira-BaUftJa and his queen OPnJvaiaddvl ; and Vikramftditya of the Gntfca family : 

* 123G (in figures, 1, 63), the firt m n kha sathvakara ; Monday, the day of the new-moon 

s;: the time of an eclipse of the son.* [See the preceding date,] 

f f ^ Ytivan, Bhadrapad4mav%a, Thursday, BalsLshmvG 
iiiscriptioii of the Wragiri-YMava Siigha^a. r- ^ j aiagamte 

= KMapur, p. 425, No. 11 ; from an impression supplied to me 

'0 ^ !eei. K61h4pnr mscription of the Daragiri-YildaTa SiAg>..i.Tjfl ^ 

(L. 16). — SakarTEisha 1140 BahudUxAnya-samvatesur^, 

n. p. 244, 

* abdilx 1141 BanavankamalMrimat HarikAladSvftnSrXS ' • 

saptada^a-^xm^tsarA 4bhilikh,amtn6,yatr.a5k4u=4pi samva^ 17 sOryya-gat^th^^IIS 

Sifig^ . 1 inscription of the Dfivagiri-TSdava 

(L. 18). — 8hatk-da« 8adala^t4dhik0 sahasiO 1144 
varshfi^fim Baka-pyithivlpat^ prayStO i 
Chaiti-4dya-pratipadi Ohitrabhanu-varshO. 

lunar eclipse.^ S6ma-Tara. a 

K41lr inscription of the d'^tiya-Bhldrapada-gadi 5, 'Snkra-vara. 

HarS'i^Ii^^oTortri^*^^ l.o. 20. p. 34. 

*f ann ms Beader of the forces Pnlftl-sro . 

Salta 1145 (m figaret^ 1. 67), tlie STabhtan .-.a—-—- . ® ' ~ 

ikebrighifortni^tof M%hk*t > ®inrsday, the eleventh day of 

282. — P. 8, No. 158. — ■ S. 1148i,* Pftrtlhxm. ms j • j 

eoBpse. Date in a Obw^idtoipnr ineeriptbr^ ttm Monday, a lunar 

Cfmt CldeftaiB Oatta of ilie lineage of Ghandiagupt,. ^*8“i’radaya HahftdSvaj and the 

ocUpse. SawtdattiiBaeri^ a solar 

K4k2^ 7-f^’ ^ ^ ®*9ap6STaram insoription of the time of the 

Kbara-vamhS M4diav6 sii^ QanryyfiV. tidhySrh. 

« aSo?^ Bijapur 


285. - p. 118, No. 89. 
of the ; 
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236. — P. 118, No. 30. — S. USB, Jaya^ Phalguna-iadi 3, BadLS. iuti.r 


■ Srivapa-bahala 30, GaniT:. K<:i 

inscription of tlie Devagiri-Y^dava Sioghaaia. 


Durmnkba, Magha-panrnam&si, Sbma-ilizh, a i . '.v 
eclipse. Kolhapur inscription of the DIvagiri-Y&dava SinghaM. 

239, — P* 2, No. 130. — S. ueo* Hdmalambin, Phalgona-sndi 3, TiiursdiiT. T::I ■ V::! 
inscription of the D^yagiri-Y&dava Singha^ and hia fendatorj Sftvaata-f hattnra. 

240. S. 1160.* — Jour* Bo* As* 8oc* YoL XY. p, 388. HaralahalH copper-plaxea rf :h' 
DSvagiri-Yadaya Sihgha^a, and his feudatory the Dan^Sa Ohikkad^va : — > 


(L. 62). ®®'^^“^^i^hRd=arabhyasha8htyadhika-sat-6ttara-sa(sa)liasra-jriit^ H6iaa$a<tls:in!:)* 
vi(bi)-sa(sa)ihvatsarS Ph%una- 2 n 4 s^ saptamyim. 

241. S. 1160. — Souih-Ind* Imor, YoL I. p, 88. Poyg^ inscription of Bajardjad^va : — 

* [Jn the month o/] Tai of the twenty-second year of the illnstrions Trihh%varMh^hmvtiKin<^ 
the illustrious Rajar^jad^va, which was current during the Baka year 1160.' 

242. — S. 1161. — Sonthrlnd* Inser, YoL L p. 89. Poygai inscription of Bfliar&jad^ya : — 


‘ From the month of Tai of the twenty-fonrthyearof the illuBtrious Trihhuvanai'hakra ^an^f,^ 
the illustrious Rdjarajadeva) which was onirent during the Bska year 1161 ** 

243- — S. 1162. — Arch. Survey of West*, India^ Y6L III. p. 89, Ainb& inscription of iliu 
D6yagiri-YMaya Singhaqa 


(L. 27). — Sri Sa(8a)ku 1162 8ft(lKft)rya]l-ma(Ba)mTat8aa:6 E[irtfaka4rn(sn)d^^ 1 0, 

244. — B. 1165. — Southrlnd. Insert Yol. I. p. 91. Poygai mscripiion of BAjarfijaddva : — 

‘From the month of Karkataka of ^e 28th year of the illustrioiis Blpwr^jad^va. whlcii a;h 
current after the Saka year 1165 (had passed)/ 

245- — P. 118, No, 32. — S, 1171, Sanmya, Ish^lttrpmnjamlsl, SaisaMclsani- vU % 
ChikkarB6giwddi copper*p]ates of the D^ragiri-Yidaya Krlabna . 

246. — P. 11^ No. 33, — S. 1171, Saimiya, SriTa^vauK 12, Gnra~rlA 
copper-plates of the B^yagiri-YlidaTa Kiish^a* 

24 , 7 . — F. ISO, No- 104. — 8, 117a,» Ssnnqw Br6dbtlia(Jyiu»lifl»)-in4Bc bahnla-iJ.a i- 
Sin^ (11) Bhamu^-virO. E^Sdytpnia inwaription of (tihc EUutlja) O ap ap o ti. 

248. — P. 16, No. 193. — 8. 1174^* TirOdhikrH> Jyiuriitt-4mmTi*yS, Sulc»-var», a .ii 
eclipse. !&foiid||i inscriptioa of the Bfevagiri-TSdaTO 

249. — P.130, No. 105. — 8. BITS,* PluiaWkfia, Pl»ifeiiB-*i!»4»iqra. » solar .-cIj})- 
Baiij;a]oie co^i^^plates of tiie Hoysaia SBmfitmza. 

250. — P.16, No. 194 — 8. 117!^ Pwnaftdin, (%aitr4m4Ti«ji, SOma-Tarc- 
oopper-{dateB of the 136TOgm-Y5daT» Nriehp a. 

251. — & 1177. — Coorg IntOr. No. 6, p. 9. Nidato memorial taWet of the time vi iht- 
Hoysala Xfaxasiixilia 

StfkarTamsha 1177ne Bflkduaa-sam Vaaikharfeidha(ddha) 11. 

252. — p. 16, No. 195. — Si 1180, m(m& ci Naritaf al c a, Safi 7, Mtmdajr* lascriptioB at 

the Ainmaiapp6syara ^mple at Pa4ay6diL, 

253- — P. 1, No. 124 — Pamfcarwfi 7, i S m ia fit# . , 

Terw;^ copper-plates of KAianddmAgfit of 
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— s. 1183. — From an impression snppiied to me by Dr. Fleet. JEtenadal inscriptioa 
f f i‘a‘ i>vr,giri-Ya'iaTa MaMd^va ; — 

(L. 1). — Svasti srl ISakn 1183 Btt(du)rmmati-samvatsarS. 

— S. 1184.^ — Fdli^ Shr, and Oid-Km* Inscr, N'o. 19; Mysore Imcr* No. 14?^ 
p. t!73. Beiur copper-piates of the Hojsa|a Harasimha III. 

‘ Saka 1134 (in words, L 18 of the fourth side), the Durmati saihvatsara ; Tuesday (Mys, 
fh$cr» : ‘ Monday’), the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’^ 

ti56. S. 1186.* — Pdlt^ Shr, and Oll-Kan, Inscr, No. 111. Chaudadampur inscription of 
*\x‘ Uevagiri-YMaya Mahftd4va^ and the Great Chieftain Gutts of the lineae-e of 

Chandragupta 

‘ Saka 1185 (in figures, 1. 79), the Bundubhi samjaisara; Monday, the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Vail5kha ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’f 

. P, 118, No. 34. — S. 1187, EIr6diiana^ Magha-paurnam^i, Snkra-diiii. KolMpar 
inscription of the DSyagiii-Tadaya MaMdSva. ^ 

258. P. 125, N-a. 74. -- S. U89, Prabhava, Jygshfha-ba 30, Budha-vSra, a solar eclinse 

Hulgur inscription of the Dfivagiri-TSdava MahftdSva. ' 

259 . — P. 3, No. 131. — S. U89, Prabhavaj Magha-sndi 5, Snkra-vfira. An inscription 
at Kadakoj. 


260. — S. mo. — Mjwe Tnaer. No. 27, p. 50 (PSli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Imcr. No. 1241 
Haribar inscription of the Hoysa^ Narasiiiiha HI (P) ; 

• The Saka year 1190 having passed, and the year Vibhava being current.’ 

'Saka-varusha 1191neya Srimnkha-samvatsarada" SrSvana-suddha 15 Adivaradalln. 

262. - P. 3. No. 132, - S. 1192,* Snkla, Ash5dha-sndi 12 , Wednesday. S 6 nuiathnnr 
inscription of the Hoysak Narasiiiiha III. ^ nmathpur 

1 Magha-sndi 12, BndhS. Paithan copper- 
plates of the Bevagm-T&dava B&maohandra. ’ ’ 

S™ti 1194 5 

No. 92. - a IMB,. fib..., BUa«fri.*,di B. W.d.»d.,. a.| 9 U 4 

— »■ 1^. —PSi, Sbr. and Old-Kan. Jmer. No. 125 ; Mysore Inner No 26 n A9 
Harihar inscription of the D 67 a(riri-TfidaT 7 » j 

Btoachainirm a^d has feudatory the Great 

(?) brS^foSS ^ Priday , the thirteenth day of the 
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269. P, 119, No. 37. S. 1200, Batmdhftaya, Chaitra-su'is J, iiskri-viri. Vuiiai.* 
Belgoia. private inscription. 

270. — S. 1200. — Pah, Shr» and OM-Kan, Tmcr, JTo. 20* IzHr, Xo» 14?, p. 

B€lur copper-plates of the Hoysala Harasiiiiha IH. 

Saka 1200 (in words, 1. 19 of the second side), the Bahudh&nya 
{Mys, Inscr, : ‘ Monday’), the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight uf Magha. 

271. P, 3, No. 133, — S. 1201, Pramlkthiii, Bhadra|^da-^uii 0, Suma-vara. In-scrrip- 
tion at Kadakol. 

272. — S. 1203(P). — Imer.ai Srava^ Befyofa, No. 131, pp. 99 and 17?. Date ot i 
private inscription : — 

Snmatu-Saka-varsha 1203neya* Pram&di-samvatsara^^ Marggaiira*sa 1 Bridandn. f 

273. P. 128, No. 94. — 8. 1206 ,* CMtrabh&nu, Sriva^sadi 10, Brihaipati-r ira, 
Sravana Belgoia private inscription. 

274. — 8 . 1208 . — Fdli Skr. and OldhKan. Insor. No. 148 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 6 , p. 11. 
Chitaldnrg inscription of the Hoysala NaraaiAha III. ; — 

* Baka 1208 (in figures, 1. 14), the Vyaya soUwatsara ; Thursday (Mys, In$cr . ; * Wed- 
nesday ’), the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’*® 

275. — 8. 1212.* —• /our. JSoy. A$^ Noc., 0. 8., VoL V» p. 173. Thanl copper-piates 
of the D^vagiri-T^ava Eftmachiaxidra 

Svasti sri-Salivahana-sakS 1212 VirMlii-saihvataarS VaiMkha^nddha-paurnam^yaric 
Bhaumd, f 

276. — 8. 1222. — From an impression supplied to me by Br. Fleet# VSl&pnr inscnptioa 
of the Devagiri-YMava Bftmachandra 

(L. 1). — • * M-Sak[u] 1222 darvarl-samvatsarS Hlrgisam-vadi [9?]^ S5m^. 

277. — P. 119 , No. 38. — 8. 1227 , ViJnnavaeix, Mfirga-iudi S6m6. Vdl&pur inscriptiom 
of the Bdvagiri-Yadava BtoLachaiidra. 

278. — 8. 1228 (P). — Ooorg Inscr. No. 7, p. 10. Nidata memorial tablet of the time of 
the Hoysala NarasiAha 111. 

Saka-varnsha 1228 Par&bbaTa-sam t rada Yais^kha-sadha (ddha) 12. (The translation has 
‘ Saka year 1208, the Parthiva’ ; and a note adds that ‘in tiie copy the year is Paridhavi. 
Parthiva = B. 1208 current ; Parabhava = S. 1228 expired.) 

279. — P. 125, No. 75. — 8. 1236 , PramAdin, SrAvaea-vadi 14» VakriJ (Mangala-vAre). 
Death of Subhachandra. 

280. — 8. 1238 . — jBfp. Ind. VoL IIL p- 70. BEvaniih€smra inscription of Vlra- 
Champa : — 

(L. 4). — Tuingasrika-&kibda-hh&ji samayS. 

281. — 8. 1236 , — j^p. Ind. VoL IIL p. 71# Aml&ia-Pw-fimii insoriptmn of [Vlra-] 
Obaznpa : — 

(L. 1). — Tuxbgasrfka-saran-mitfe Saka-nripS. 

M&gWvaai 34 of 9. 1200 exp«reaF«=Balmdb4nya wo«H ooweepoad toBMwcday, the IXthFobrttwy, X. D. 1270. 

** PramadmwoTildbe&. 12«5exiAed^ p^pt the ioiemWiy©«i»S.lM expired hat the 

does not work oat properly for that year. 

« Caiaitra^ilOof S. 1208 expired ««Yy«yawo»H oorreejKjndieThtiisdaj, flieTAMaieh,^ 0. 1230. 

*• Supposing figure to he eorreot, the wmcesponding date would be Jfioaidaj, *0ie Sth lletpember, A.0. 1300. 
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I-.’. — P. I»s X ;. IW. — S. laei (for 12629), Vikrama, Chaitra-sadi 1, Gnrn-vara. 

.jf ihb Ma:.;iuar)^>zl>'kara Earihara I. (Hariyappa-vo^eya) of 

.•ijrsij-.i. 

27. Xc. Ii'7. — S. 1276,* Vijaya, Migha-sndi 16, Ctandra-vdra a lunar eclipse. 
i[iur,’...r (.v-.t !! ot Baltiariya I. of Vijajanagara. 

£•< 4 . _ p. ;5, Wi. 134. — S. 1277, Manmatlia, Jyaishtba-sudi 7, Soma-Tara. Chitaldurg 
iij> -upiioc id the Mai ax'.n^daUitara Bukkaifiya I. (Bukluurftya-TO^eya) of Hosapajtana, and 

afrcrBaJ.ls of V'UvaajSigarua 

-Si. — S. 1278. — jPJi’i, Shr, arA OU'Kau^ Imcr. No. \ Mysore Inset. No. 2, p. 5. 
jnM:r:p!;ou of the MaldmandaKivara Bukkarftya I. (Bukkarftya-vo^eya) of 
and afterwards of Vijayanagara: — 

S'fiika 1278 (in figures, 3. 17), the Ihirmukha sa%hmt$ara; Thursday, the third day of 
the 'hik f jitJQight Inset. : * oi the tnoon's increase*) of AshAdha.**^ 

28;. — 8.1278, — Ep. hid» Vo3. III. p, 27. Bitraganta copper-plates of Samgama II. 

iA Tijayuniigara : — 

(L. 7 5). — Sak-iibdc i;aga-saila-dhy«(dyri)mani-parimit^ 1278 Durmukh-abdS tru(tri)- 
tjyyc'jc) masi . . . • samgarae chanidra^ba(bM)nT61j. 

267. — S. 1286 (for 1287?) — South-IniL Inscr. Yo\. L p* 120. jEZancMparani inscrip- 
tion of the reign of the MaJidman^leivara SCambajQB-atJLaiyar : — 

‘ Fi-om tiie month of Adi of the VitiTftvasu year, which was current after the 'Saka year 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-six {had passed).* 

[The saine date in another inscription of the same, th. p. 128, only with YUvadi instead 
of Viiv&vasu*) 

288. — ft. 1280. — Ante, Vo!. XIV. p. 233 ; Jfiscr, aiBravaps Belgeh^ No. 136, pp. 100 and 
170. Date of liUxnaanjIchiuya s Bmana, of the time of Bnkkaxftya I. of Vijajanagara 

Baka-varaba 120(hieya Kiliika-eamTatsarada Bhadrapada-snddha 1 Bphaspati-Tsba. 

{In Jiisar. at &V* Belg^ the text has * 6h^rapada-$n 10 Bri,* and with this reading the 
date regniarly corresponds to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D. 1368.) 

j 8‘A — P. 120, No. — S. 1286,^ ParidMTOi, VaiMkha^iidi 8, Bndha-Tto. A private 

iijscriptioii at Brava^a Belgo]a* 

280.-- P. 126, No. 76»— “S, ISOBy Ajrina-vadi 13, Bn]Eia*w&ra. Aw inscription from 
iafs. 

201. P. 8, No. 135# — &. 2206, Ananda, month of Dhamts, radi 8, Monday# InscriptioB 
from near the Tirnmalai reek, of the reign of the MakimasMtka 

m. It 1200 <for 1201?).— Bj?. Ind. VoL Uh p. 62. Vanapalli copp^-piates of Anna- 

V6nia of the Beddi dynasty of Ko^^^vlda : — 

(L. 41).---Bak4bdl gagaa-lhhm-vitva-gaj^t^ BidhdhiC4dM)rdlid^ 
llaghd kfh;h3|ac}iatiirddaii-Biva-tid]iaii(thaa). 

2f<8- — P. 119, No. 39. — B. 1201, Sid41iftrtlia» Jjaishflia-pacrnaaK^^ Bhanm^ a lunar 
eclipse, pamhal copper-plates of Harihara IX. of Vijayanagaia. 

294. — P. 119, No. 40.- & 1801, Stdiibftrthln, KArttikiusiidi It Bli3dmra-var6. 
inscription of Harihara 11. of Vijayanagam. 

« AaiS#tt4ndiaiifAl27S«apig«l^l>«mnfciMsw<mM<»m«iQ^ 

8 is Tkmds^t the IBth Jsme, A B. 1356. 
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295. — S, 1304.— Fdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. hmr. No. 23 ; or.'*., Voi. XIL p. 212, Nv. 'J5 1 
Mysore Iiiser. No. 146, p. 268, B&liir oopper-plates of Harihara II. oi 

Salca 1304 (in words, 1. 16 of the thvd side), the Du&dubhi satiiteisara SniJiia}’, the 
tenth day o£ the dark fortnight of Karttika/f 

296. — P. 126, No. 77* — S. 1307, Kr6dhana, Phalgnna-vadi 2, Siikra-v^^* InsrHi on 
a lamp-pillar at Vijayanagara, of the reign of Harihara II. 

297a — S. 1309.* — j57p. Ind* YoL IIL p. 118* Bhatkal copper-Tjiates of tie time of 
Harihara II. of Vijayanagara : — 

< In the Kshaya smhvatsara, which corresponded to the Saka year one thonsaod t lift o 
hundred and nine, (wliem) Jupiter (iras standing) in Leo, on Thursday, the fifth [tithi) ct the 
dark {fortnight) of {the month of) Pnshya.’** 

298. — P. 122, No. 57. — S. 1313, Prajftpati, Vaiiiakh-itm^yfAjal, Sanmya-dicS, a solar 
eclipse. Copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

299, — P. 7, No. 149. — S. 137 (for 1818), HMt^, Magha-jiaurnam/is!, Bhauu-v4ra. 
Chitaldurg copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

300* — S. 1317. — Pdlif Shr. and Old-Kan* Inscr, No. 24; anfe^ YoL XII. p, 213, No. 70, 
Hasan copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara 

(L. 36). — Sak-avda(bda) ri8hi-chathdr-ashni(gni)-yidhui3«lyata-vatsar4 \ 

Yuv-akhy^ M&gha(?)-masS(?) cha sukla-pakshS 5tibh[d*] dini t 
saptamyaih oha maba-parya^i. 

301* — S. 1320.* — InscTe at Sravam Keigola, No. 105, pp. 80 and 165. Death of Puru- 
pandita 

Tatra traySdasa-Mbtais cha daia-dyay^na S^5wbdaM pariinitfi»bhayad*tlryar-akhyS | 

Maghe chatnrddaSa-tithan sitabh&ji vir^i Syltau SanaiB(xi5h) sura-padam Fnrapai^<|itasya lit 

302. — S. 1321. — Ep, Ind, Vol. Ill, p. 122. Nalldr copper-plates of Harihara IL of 
Vijayanagara 

(L. 50). — Dhatri-nltra-gu9a-kshap5ta{sya)ra-yutS iri(4ri)-SaIiy4h6 gatft 

[Sttkh^(ka) gd]tradhacha(?) Pramadi(thi)ni tidhau(f) misy- 
tJrjakS ntoaul(?) I 

paksh^ tatra valakshak6 Budha-dm5 sri-paurmudbylm tidhatt(thau) 
kalS pu[9ya]ma[hani]tar6 subha-kar6 sOmOparig^ var5 1!^ 

303. — S. 1328- — South-Lid. Inscr. Vol L p. Veppimbattu inscription of the time (t) 
of Bukkarftya II. of Vijayanagara;— 

* On Thursday, the new moon of the dark half of Jyaishtha of the Vyaya year, which 
follows the Pftrthiva year {and) which was current after the Baka year 182[8j {had 


And — 

• Thursday, the twelfth lunar day of the bright half of Vaiiikha (./) the Ptetbiva 

year.’^® - 

The date regularly correeponde, for S. 13W eumnt -lW»ya. to Tta»day the lOtiSum A. D. lSd7 ; by 
the mean eigo system this day fell in the year firtouHmff. ... Jopiter was in Sm-ha;, which enaed on the l.th 

A-ugust, A. D. 1387. , a t ^ s * 

*» The date regularly Mrresponds, for 6. lS5El e5»«d“F>*»^thta, to Wednesday, «w BthOetober, A D. 

18^, when there was a lunar eclipse which was risible in India. . „ , , , 

« Both datesare irregular, the first, for S. I*®® An 

June, A D. 1406 ; and the second, for S. 18S8 current =. Pfathirs, to EWarday , the lltU April, A D. 1405. 
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3 -S. — S. 1328. — Pali, Skr. awl Ohi-Ka<i. Inser. No. 25; ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. ti6; 
I . ■! r. Nil. p. 273. Hi.^n copper-plates of DSvarftya I. of Vyayauagara:— 

1.. 21). — ».i:sa)ka.varai!a 1328 varttamana-Vyaya-samvatsarS Kartfcika-masa-krlshna- 
j ik-;.'} liairriy'ip; Sakra(.')-vare UttawClO-Bliiclrapade Priti-yogo Bara-karanS . . . pafta- 
Ishishdka-samayd (M^s. huscr, : ‘Monday ’).** 

;; •. — P, 12*j, N.». "S. — S. 1331, Vir6dUiin, Chaitra-radi 5, Garu-vara. A private 

at Belgola. 

;>'r\ _ p, jCo, 4L — s. 1332, Vikriti, Nabhasya(Bhadrapada)-sadi 12, Soma-vare. 
HariJijir inscriptioii of D^varAya I. of Vijajaaagara. 

30r. — S. 1334,* — Pdli, Skr. and Old-Kan. Imcr. No. 151 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 6, p. 9. 
ChP.iMr.rg icseription of DdvaiAya I. of Vijayanagara, and hia humdra, “ prince” or “son.” 
:Ll Chieftain MallaTOa-To^eya : — 

‘ S ika 3 334 (in figutes, 1. 4), the Ehara smkiaisara ; Tuesday (?), the fifteenth day of the 
brigiit fortnight of Karttifca.’f 

.3Cd. — S. 1338. — FrJehlnaUMiamdld, Vol, I. p. 179. Inscription of Vira-Vijayaraya of 

Vijiiijanagara : — 

'Sri'* vijayiibhvudaya^^akav'arsha 1333 ■^rfeainaiia-Iluriniiiclu-saihvatsarada Blnidrapada^ 
ban la saptainijalu. 

309. — S. 1344. — Mysore Inser. No. 49, p. 112 (P«Z«, Skr. and Old-Kan. Imcr.^ 
No. 206). BaiagHuivo memorial tablet of the time of Vljra-VijBya(?) of Hastinavati 
(Vijayanagara) ; — 

‘ The Baka year 1344, the year the month Asvija, the 5th day of the moon’s 

increase, Sunday.’ 

310. — S. 1346. — Ind, Yol. III. p. 38. Satyamangalam copper-plates of DAvarAya II. 
of Vijayanagara ; — 

(L. 40). — Tatvaloke Sakasy=4bd^ KIr6dhi^mvatsar^ subh^ [ 

Asha^h-amatithau pumpyA S6marai'a-virajit6 

311. — S. 1346. — Pdliy Shr. and Old-Kan. Insert 'Ko. 128 ; Mysore Insore Ko. 23, p, 40, 
Harihar inscription of DSvarAya II. of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Baka 1346 (in figures, 1. 16), the Kr6dlii samvaisara; Monday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika/ f 

312. — P. 132, No. 113. — S. 1347, ViAvAvasu, 3rd day o£ Panguni, 6th tithi, Wednesday. 
Inscription at the Viriuchipuram temple, of the reign of BdvarAya II. of Vijayanagara. 

313. — S. 1348. — Irmr^ VoL L p. 164. On a Jaina temple at Vijayanagara^ 

of the reign of BArarAya II. : — 

(L. 25). — pramitfi yat6 vasu-simdha-gun-8mdubhih 1 

ParAbiiav4bd6 Karttikyam. 

314. — P, 6, No. 146. — S. 1363,* SAdhAraijA, month of Karkataka, sudi 5, Monday. 
Inscription at Tellur, of the reign of BAvarAya II. of Vijayanagara. 

In S. 1338 expired = Vyajn the 10th iiiki of the dark half of KArttika ended, and the "karavyi Bava commenced, 
16 h. 43 m. after mean snnriae of Friday, the 5th November, A. D. 1405, On this day the noikshaira tvas 
Uttara-pUal^nl up to 31 h., and the yoga Prlti from 15 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 

** In S, 1344 expired l&abhakpt the titki of the date cowmencedt 5 h. 57 m, after mean sunrise of Sunday, 
the Mth September, A. 0. 1422. 

The date regularly corresponds, for the first Ashfi^ha Qf 6, 1346 expired— Krddhin, to Monday, the 26th 
June, A. D. 1424. 
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315. — S. ISSS.* Pdliy Skr. and Old^Kan, Inscr^ Nos. 227 acd 26; Ihscr^ 

No. 116> p. 213, and No* 145, p. 253. Mnlbagal stone iiibcription and eopper*piates of 
Ddvarftya II. of Vijayanagara: — 

‘Saka 1353, the SAdhtoajia 8wknai$ara; the tenth day of the bright fortnight of 
Phalgnna.’ 

316. — P. 113, No. 42. — S. 1353, Virddhytdilqfit (VirMhmiqrit), Phiilgima-«ndi 12, 
Saumja-Viira. On Jaina statue at K^kak, ei'ected by VSra-Pft];t43flk 

317. — P. 129, No. 96. — S. 1356,* PaxidbAvin, dvit!y-Aah«4ha4ndi 9, Vidhn-dina# 
Date when the tomb of ^mtamnni at Sravapa JB^jgola was set np. 

318. — P. 132, No. 114 — S. 1371, Sulcla, month of Simha, sndi 13, Sainrday. An 
inscription at Padavedn of the reign of BAvar&ya H. of Vijayanagara. 

319. — P. 17, No. 198. — S. 1377, Yuvan, BhMrapada, a lunar eclipse. Copper-plates 

of of Kon^vida. 

320. — S. 1387. — Ante^ Vol. XXI. p. 322. Inscription at the Amlala-PerntDal temple 
at Little Kahchi, of the reign of HalllkftxjTma of Yijayanagara : — 

* On the day of {the nahshatra) Xrittik^ which corresponded to Snnday, the fnll-moon 
tithi of the first fortnight of the month of Y^hika in the MrthiTa year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1387/^ 

321. — S, 1302. — Ante, Yol. XXL p. 322. Inscription at the Arol^-Perama| temple at 
Little K^nchi, of the reign of YirttpAkalia I, of Yijayanagara: — 

* At the auspicious time of the Ardh^daya on the day of (the nahshatra) Sravana, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon tithi of the second fortnight of the month of Mak a r a 
of the Yikyiti year, which was current after the Saka year 1392.’*® 

322. — S. 1403. — Ep. lad. Vol. III. p. 73. JambnkAsTara inscription of the M^haman^ 
dales vara YAlaka-Xftinaya : 

‘ At the auspicious time of Mahimagam (Mahimigha), (»*«•) Jupiter (tea* ^andin^j i«) 
Iieo, (i. e.) on the day of (the wikshatra) Msgam (MaghA), which correspouded to a Snnday 
and to the full-moon tdhi of the first fortnight of the month of Kumbha of the P1»T» aamvat- 
sara, which was current after the Sain year 140S.’* 

323. - S. 1480 (for 1481?).-^/. If>d. VoL L p. 366. Hsmpe hmeription of 
RirishQar&ya of Yijayanagara: — 

(L. 27 .) — Salivahans^sata-Twraha 1430 samdn mfitt na^asa Suld*'SaBivaf«arada Si^gha *a 

I41u . . . . patta.bhi8h4k6ti*T»-pnnyakAladaJiu 

324. — S. 1483.* — Inter, at Sravana Jklgofa, No. 10^ pp. 75 1®®* Iaac«pt^ of ^ 

son of KOfevanitha, minister of Cha&gfl|»-llahftdAwi : — 

ISaka-vamsha 1432 ^ya Bakla^samyatsarada Vayisekhn b* 10 14- 

325. -S. 1434 (for 1486 ?>.- /oar. No. iU. Soe. Vol. XIL ^ 884. KuppaOr copperw 
plates of KrhBli^arAya of Yijayanagara : — 


chatustrimsat-samair-yuktS safiikhy&tl gamta-kra^i tl 

&riixittkhl*Tat8ar6 sIsghyA chp»i®tia*paks3baiw I 

Sivariitran mahk-tltbylm |mA(pn)9yark41fe hmhh& dxvS It 

The date regulariy correepondB to Sunday, the fed A ^ ^ . SS*., affer wean aiinn»e 

» The am of the date comnencsd 5 h. 19 nu, and liwiwfeWrtt waa»ea^ 

of Sunday, the 20th lannaiy^ A D. 1471. . a 4 «. the 3rd Fehtmtar, A. hy 

« The date regrulariy correspoada f^ S. 3409 e»3?trec wM«h <m the 7th Jnty, 

the mean-sign system this day MI in the year Samnya (». a, was $a * 

A D. 1482, 
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3*;. -- S. 1435 ( for 1450 ). — A#., liet. Vol. XX. p. 30. Vijayanagar inscription o£ 
Krisimarftya of Vijayan^ra ; — 

‘ lu the reiga oC Saliv^hana 14S5, correapoading to the year Bhlya, ia Phfilguna sadt 
Sakratar/ [Compare the folloiring date.] 

327. — P. 120, No, 43. — S. 1480, Philgnna-sndi 3, Sukra-vara. Knshnapnra 

ir.^riptioa of Xyielii^taxftya of Vijayanagukra* 

328- — • 8. 143S. — Arehmi* Survey of WesU India, VoL III. p. 115. Saundatti (?) inserip- 
tbii of the time of Vijayanagara : — 

Blliriihai3ua4aka-Taim8ham 1436aeya» BhftTa-samvatsaradalln, 

329. S. 1438 (P). - mu Skr. and Old-Km. hmr. 228 ; Mijsore Inscr. ISTo. 112 

20B, Eock inscription at Tjakal 

‘ Saka 1436 (in figarea, L 1 ; My tore Iiacr, : * 1434'), the Pramadi sanivaisara the first 
<iay of the bright foi-taight of Phiilgana,* 

1530* — S. 1442. — As. lies, VoL XX. p, 28. Tijayanagar inscription of XTishtLar^ya of 
Viianaiagara : — 

* In the year of Salivahana 1442, corresponding to . . . Vikraina, in Mdgha sudi 
fbptainj - . • . • on Badhibaptami,^ the 7th of the moon.' 

331. — P. 5, No. 142, — S. 1444 (for 1446) vabhtau, Pansha, Tnesday, Makara* 
samkrilnti. &imoggi copper-plates of E!yishoar4ya of Vijayanagara. 

^ 332. — P. 1, No. 125. — fi. 1448, Vyaya, Pansha-Tadi 10, Bhrign-vara, Makara-samkranti# 
K4uehipnra copper-plates of Bl|nslitiar4ya of Vijayanagara. 

333. P . 120, No. 44. — S- 1460, Sarvadh&rin, Chaitra-«udi, Madana-tithi (13), Jira- 

(Giini)-vdrS. Krisfanipara inscription of Kyisli^ar&ya of Vijayanagara. 

^4. P. 120, No. 45. •— S, 1451, VirOdliiii, Vai&kha-sadi 15, Bakra-vara. Krishnapara 
inscription of XyisliigLarftya of Vijayanagara. 

335. ^ P. ^ No. 126. S. 1452, Vikyiti, BraTaparyadi 8, 86ma-vara, Krishna- jayanti* 

Hariliar inscription of Aohyatax4ya of Vijayanagara, 

336. S. 1468.* Ooory Jnscr . No. 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Aljanagiri : — 

Baka-varusha 1453neya Vilqritxi-aattiyatsarada Ohaitradalln. 

K- 1*64). — Sir. and Old-Ean. Inter. No. 180; Mysere Inter. 

Ao. ih, p. 43. Hanbai- iiMoription of Achyutartya of Yijayanagara : — 

‘SUiTih^^ 1463 (m %are8, 1. 3), the ITaadana tatkoaitara, Tnesday (?), the tenth 
dnyof the bnght fortnight of Aivaynja’ (Jfy*. Inter. : ‘the year Kharaj . . . Wednesday’) .» 

'SSA P, 1^, 97, S. 1455,* Naodana^ Jyaishtha-sndi 5, Ghtm-vaia. Badami 

mscnphon of AdhyntaiAya of VqajaaagWta, 

839. — 14» (for 1400 f). — Ihkt, at Sravana Belgola, No. 99, pp. 75 and 160. Date of 

a pnvate mscriptian ; — rr 


Baka-varsha sirirada 1459ian^a Vllaihbi.<amTatsarada MSgha-faddha 5 yaln. 
a ^lu ^ Vilambin Karttika-panrnainiei, 8asisata(Badha}-y&:^ 

aWeehpse. Hanfaar inacinptton of Acdiyata rAya of Vijayansg^ 

it Tntfidiyr, Uhs Sih Oetoli«r,^SjU^^ «*pnfed5 for the fomer yew the regular eaniyaltat of the date 
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341. S. 1461 —Pai,; Skr. and Old~Kan. Imer. No. 132; a*.*^ Vo] XII. p. 2U, N'o. *.< 
Mysare Inner. No. 19, p. 29. Haribar inscription of AchyuUrAya of V^atutgara : - 

u. • • . BhaUtBpadwya . . . dviiiiv.- 

abhikhye titbau vare Bhumisutasya. 

. 1462. Bp, hid. Vol, IIL p. 164 , copper-pktei of AobyutAHlya, 

ox V ijayanagam s — 

(L. 91). — Sak4bd8 Salivahasya saliasr^na chatas-ktaife { 

dvishasht^'ii clia sai]iayakte(ktai)rBgai^oafl2 prapitS kxainat !{ 

Sarvarl-Damak^ varsli^ masi Klarttika-namaai { 
sukla^paksiie cha puuyiiyaui»atthka4[va(ias1-tithaiz It 


34o. S. 1483.* — As, Ees, Yol. XX. p. 26. Vijayanagar inscjiptioa of AohyutarAya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

* In the year of 'Salivahana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarrari, in the month of 
Karfctika, sudi-panchami, Gurnvar.’t 


344. — S, 1488.* — A?itej Yol. X. p. 66. BMami inscription of SadAkiTarAya of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

(L. 1). — Siilivnihana-saka-vaniaha 1466neya S6blMikjpnL(kjri)t-saihvatsarada A[5vija iiaj* 
dha(ddha) .... [lju, 

345. — S. 1488. — Coorg Inscr. No, 10, p, 14. Date in an inscription at Anjanagiri : — 

'Saka-varsha 1466 sanda vartam^na-Krddhi-samvatsarada KArttka 5n 15 yalln, 

346. — 8, 1487. — As, Ees, Vol, XX. p. 36. Yijajanagar inscription of SadfttdTarftya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

*In the year of Salivahana 1467, corresponding to the year VibrATasu, in Krishna (!) sadi 
Tritiya, Gnrnviiram.* 

347. — 8. 1469. — Ante, Yol. X. p. 64. Bldfimi insoriptlon of SacUtlBLrar4ya of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

(L, 1). — Salivahana-kka l469iieya HaTaiiiga-8aiiivatsara& A(A)ivaynja sn 16 yalil. 

348. — 8. 1470. — PdU, 8kr, and Old-Kan, User, No. 240; Uijsors Itmr. No. 126. p. 22 A 
Belur inscription of Sadftklvar^ya of Vijayanagara. 

*Saiivahana-kka 1470 (in figures, 1, 4), the Ktlafca saAmtmras Monday, the eleventh day 
of the dark fortnight of Ashadha.’t 

349 . p, 132, ifo. 115. — 8. 1471, Sanmya, month of M&sha, sndi 7. Thursday, Inscrip- 
tion at the Virinchiparam temple, of Bommu-niyalta ('Slijj^Bommu-nayaka or jBcmma-nfipati 
of Y61fir). 

350. — 8. 1478.» — Pali, Shr, and OldrKan, Imer. No. 47. lasoription at Badimi ; — 

"'Siilivahanarkka 1476 (in figares, 1. 2), the Bpain4di sa^mimra} the eleventh day of the 

dark fortnight of Ashadha.’ 

35 — p, 120, No. 47. — 8. 1476 (Inanda), YaiSakha4iidi 14, Monday. Harihar inscrip- 
tion of Sad4aivar4ya of Vijayanagara. 

352. — 8. 1477. — Pali, 8hr. and OU-PUn. Im&t. No. 241; Mysore Jaecr. No. 127. p. 225. 
BSlfir inscription of Sadd&ivardya of Vijayanagara: 

‘SalivAhana4aUU77 (mfigare^l. 3). fifth day rf th. 

Bright fortnight of Ijtf &gha/ 

358. — P. 17,. Ha. 199.— S. 1478, lf»l% M4igw4r«h-SMf’»*hyd» awiw: 

©bUpse. Chingleput copper-plates of Safittivarhip* <d 
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354. — P. No. 151^. — SL 1483, Durmati, Milgha-panrnamasi, Monday, a lunar eclipse.^ 
Hariliar inscription of SadAfeivar&ya of Vijayanagara* 

355. — S. 1403. — As, Bes. Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of SadASivarAya : — 

‘ In tfje year of 'S&livahana 1483, corresponding to the year Durmati, in Cliaitra sudi 
pahcbami, Saniv^r, .... in the season of Makara-samkranti-punyakala.’f 

356. — P. 133, No. 116. — 8. 1488, Aishaya, inODtli of Kumbha, vadi 12, Wednesday. 
An inscription at Arappakkam, records a grant made at the request of Sinna-Bommu-nayaka 
of Vdiur by Tirumala-raia (the younger brother of RAmaraja) of Karnata, with the consent of 
SadfildTarfiya of Vijayanagara. 

357. — S. 1480. — Mysore laser. No. 175, p, 334. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, of 
Singhad^va-blitlpa of Padinadu : •— 

* In the 'Saka year 1490, the year Vibhava.* 

353* — S. 1492 (?). — Pitfh', tSl'n and Old-Kan. No. 246; Mysore Inscr. No. 129,. 

p. 228. Hasan inscription of SadAfetiva, the humdra^ “prince” or “son” of Achyutaraya, of 
Vijayanagara : — 

“ fSalivahana-Saka 1492 (in figures, L 5), the Budhirddgftri^^ saikvatsara; Monday, the 
thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of Sravana’ {Mys. Inscr.: ‘ 1482 » ‘the 10th 

day of the moon’s decrease’). 

— P. 17, No. 200. — S. 1497, Yuvan, month of Makara, vadi 13, Wednesday. An 
inscription at SattuvachchSri near VSlAr, records a grant made at the lequest of 8fin.Qa-Bo]iimu-» 
nAyakaof Vdldr by KpsJuwpa-nAyakA Ayya^ with the consent of Srirangarfl-ya I. of 
Vijayanagara (E^nata). 

360. — S. 1500 (P).—PaZi, «nd Old-Kan. imer. No. 242 y Mysore hiscr. No. 12.1, 
p. 220. Belur inscription of Krislujiappa-iiAyak^ of the reign of SrirangarAya I. of Yijayana- 
gara (Karnata) : — * 

‘SrdivAhana4aka 1500 or 1560 (in figures, 1. 10 ; Mys. Inscr. : ‘ 1500 ’), the BahudhAnya 
samvatsara ; Saturday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Srava^.’w 

361. P. 121, No. 48. — 8. 1506, TAra^a, Karttika-paurnamusi, a lunar eclipse. 
D^vanhalli copper-plates of ferlrangarAya I, of Vijayanagara (Karnata). 

362. - S. 1508. — Anfe, Vol. V. p. 41. Date in the 'Sdsana of the Jaina temple- atKarkala, 
of Ixnma^-Bhairava ; — 

Srt-SAHr&hana-saka-varsha 1508neya Yyaya-samvatsarada Chaitra-suddha 5ya Budha- 
Tara Mrigasira-nakshatra Vrishabha-lagnadallu-f 

^ 863* — S. 1614. ^Bouik~lnd, Imot. Vol. Lp, 86. Virifichipuram inscription of the reign of 
Ve^katapatl I. of Vijayanagara (EIar^a$a) ; — 

On the 6feh solar day of the month of Tai of the Nandana year, which was current after 
the Saka year 1514 {Ud passedt): 

iSTT-^* ^ 15a3. — Ante^' Yol, IE. p. 371. Yilapaka oopper-plates of VeikAtapati 
Vijiayanagara (Kar^ifa) : — 

Sakta-n6tsra«4mkmb-6ndE-ganit6 Saka-vatsar^ I 
HaTa-samvatsaiA punyfe mAsi Vaisakha-nam[a]ui { 

P>ksb8 valaksh^ . * , punydyAm dvadasi-tithau i 

AugTW^*^Da^ ^ expired, and for this year Srlvapa-^adi IS comsponds to Monday, the 2ad 

July, BahudMoya the of the date cQmnmcsd 2 h, 42 m. after mean sunrise of Saturdsy, 
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365. P. 121, No. 49. S. 1543, Bormati, Vaisikha-aali 3, Satarday. Simu^sri t- 
plates of BAmaddya of Vijayanagara (Karnata). 

366. -S. 164T. — Prfit, Skr.and Old-Ean. Truer. No. 243 ; MijKrt luKr, No. 122. p. 221. 
BMdr inscription of ETishoappa'aAyaka and otters 

‘ Salivabanarsaka 1547 (in figures, 1. 5), the Krddhana $<^ic(tUarn; llowlay, thti tif;L .liv 
{i£ys. Inscr.i ‘the 8tli ’) of the dark fortnight of Magha.® 

367. P. 121, No. 50. — S. 1656, Bh&va, Ashadha-sndi 13, Sthiraf'Sanl) ■vura. 

Belgola inscription of Chftma Efija Vocjeyar of Maisdr. 

368. l^a 1558. — Ante,'Sfo\^ XIII, p* 131. Koj^^yata copper-plates of Venkata II, of 
Vijayanagara (Karnata) : — 

(Plate iva, 1. 14). — Yasn-bana-kalamb-dndu-ganitd Saka-vatsard \ 

Dhdtpi«sathvatsarl(ra)-n&miii mAsi ch«Asliadha-iiHmani t 
PakshS valakslid punyarksbd dvadasyAm cha maha-titliaa tt 

369. — P. 3, Xo. 136. — S. 1680,* tiTara, PbAlgana^gndi 5, Thursday. Hal&fei4 
inscription of Venkatddri-nayaka (son of K^hnappa-nAyaka) of Ydlftn 

370. — P, 126, Ko. 79. — S. 1665, Sdbhanu, Pausha-vadi 14, BhArgavya-vArS. Deatli of 
Gharakirti. 

371. — S,1666. — Ante, YoL XIII, p. 159. Kallaknrsi copper-plates of Srlranga II. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnata) : — 

(Pate iva, L 8). — Rasa-^rtu-bana-cliandr-akliya-ganitA 'Saka-vatsard \ 

Tdru(ra)ij.-|k:hyA maliA-varsM misi PhAlgnna-namak^ \ 

PakshS valaksM pnnyarkshd dyAdalyAih oba mahA-tithau It 

372. — S, 1570. — Inscr, at Sravana Belgola, No. 118, pp. 88 and 172. Date of a private 
inscription ; — 

Sak6 1570 SaxvadMri-nama-samvatsarah VtosAka-vadl 3 SiikkuravAra,t 

373. — S. 1676. — Mys^ore Inscr. No. 175, p. :,335. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, 
of Miidda-bhllpati of Padinadn ; — 

‘ In the Saka year 1576, the year Jaya.* 

374. — P. 133, No- 117. — S. 1689, Piaradga, month of VaiyIAi, indi 3, Thursday. 
Barnes varam Sdtupati copper-plates. 

375. — S. 1694.» — Pdli, Shr. and OWrKan. Iiwcr. No. 33 ; Mysore Ximr. No. 137, p. 249. 
Simogga copper-plates of KeJadi-Sdmalidkhara-iidyaka t — 

‘ SAHvAhana-fflbka 1594 (in figures, 1. 2 of the jfirst side), the Tirddhikirit mkemtsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of 'SrAva^* 

376. — S. leOL - Ifysorsinwr. No. 167, p. 310. KwigAtte coppwpkiMof OhiktadATa of 
Maisur : — 

‘ The Saka year reckoned as t«d«, Undu, anga and ekm*. (1601) having paa^ and the 
year SiddhtetM being current, in the month Saha (Kfatiika), on the 2nd day of the moon s 
decrease, the anniversary of his father’s death.’ 

377. - S. leoa.* - Truer, at Hrave?. No. 116, pp. 88 and 171. Date of a private 

inscription 

SaUvilmna-sakBr-varMha ie 02 a 6 8iddhte<a>l>«&Tat8M!ada Mlgha-h^n|a 10 yaHn. 

® It t)iA yAM- ttt the date ooBtWPond. to Moattoj, tt. VrkmerTi 
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378. -- S. 1616. — luscr. No. 11, p. 16. Kattepura copper-plates of KrishL^appa- 
nEyaka \rjTi i, T Vi'/ikafeudri-nayaka) : — 

ialivaiuna-isiika-varushaii^la IGloneya Srlmukha-nataa-sanivatsarada Pnslija su 12 la, 

370. — p. 4, N'i. 137. — S. 1010, t&vara, ]\Iagha-sadi 15, Saturday. D^vanhalli copper- 
platec. uud stooe iiiscriptiou of G'6p&la Gauijla, ‘lord of the Avati-nad.* 

330. — S, 1620, — Fdli^ Skr, and Old-Kan. Iimr, No. 36; Mysore Insor, No. 144, p. 258. 
Kiilkr copper-plates : — 

* ^SilivAhana-saka 1620 (in figures, L 2 of the first side), the BaliiLd.h&ziya satiwatsara ; the 
seveath day of the bright fortnight of Jyaishtha.’ 

381. — S. 1636.* — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 34; Mysore Inscr, No. 138, p. 250. 
’Simogga copper-plates of Basapayya-nftyaka (sou of Somas^khara-nayaka) : — 

< Saliviihana-saka 1636 (iu figures, 1. 3 of the first side), the Vijaya samvatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaibra.’ 

352. — P, 133, No. 118. — S. 1636, Jaya^ first day of Sittirai, lOth lunar day, Monday. 
Himes varam SStupati copper-plates. 

383. — P. 133, No. 119, — S. 1637, Manmatha) second day of Masi, third lunar day, 
Monday, Ramesvaram Sfitapati copper-plates. 

384. — P. 121, No, 51. — S. 1644, Subhak|it, MargaMrsha-paurnamasi, Tuesday, a lunar 

eclipse. Toimur copper-plates of of Maisur, 

385. — P. 5, No. 143. — S. 1645 (for 1646), Kr6dhm, Pausha-yadi 12, Wednesday, 
uttarayana-samknmti. Melkote copper-plates of KyislujLarfija of Maisur. 

386. — S. 1645 {?). — Inscr. at ^ravam Belgola, No. 83, pp, 65 and 152. Inscription of 
the reigu of Kyishuarflja of Maisur : — 

Salivahana-saka-varsha 1621n6 salnva S6bliak?ita-saihyat8arada« Orttika ba 13 
(Juruviiradallu. 


387. P. 121, No. 52. — S. 1660, KUaka, KIrttika-sndi 2, Budha-vAra. A grant of the 
(\vorg Raja l}o$<la Vlrappa Voijeyar. 

3S8. — P. 134, No. 120. — S. 1666, Pramadin, the 10th day of Kdrttigai, a lunar eclipse, 
tSiiturday. SStupati copper-plates. 

389. — P. 134, No. 121.-8. 1668, Nala, month of Tai, Paush-amavasya. S6tupati 
copper-plates. 

390. -P.121, No. 53. 1683,Vi8hu, Chaitra-iudi 1, Monday. Copper-plates from 

Maisur. 

V ■ "" month of Mithnna, sudi 13, 

t nday. S5tupati copper-plates. 

u- 138. -a. m4, ParidhftTin, the 4th day of Pangum, sudi 2, 

VS ediiesdaj. Inscription at Tirnpparaiiknnram. 

M Chaitra-sudi 1, Bhriga-vfira. Abbimatha and 

Mahatlevapura copper-plates of the Coorg Mja Vlra BfijSadra To^eyar. 

Adit!fcirtiaiv!i 4. Budha-vilra. Death of 


« S Ahaknt wosld b« S. lots espited, uid foe tHU year the date eorteeponds to Tlmwday, tlie 14th HoTember, 
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* ^ Jy«*htha.Tadi 2, Kali-dkm l”&t* i-M. Bi-lnu- 

vara. Merkara, copper-plates of the Coorg Rija Xohga BUjtodni Vajeyw. 

^^5* ^y®y»» Pkalguna-vadi 5, nha&a-rara. Sravaaa HeStroia 

inscription of the reign of Kpahijiarfija Vo^eyar of Makur. 


397. — S. 1768.* — Coorg Jiuer. No. 22, p. 28. Inscripiion at Irpi :— 
^jiUva}iaiia'Saka*\rarslia 1763ne Sfijirari-sainvatsanula 


AddiMoBal Bates. 

398. -S. 1306 (for 1806?).-^, Ind. Vol. UL p. 227. iiampu»Ji copper-plates of 
Vir&paksli^ Jhe son of Hhrihars U. of Tijayanagara :— 

(L. 13). — 'Sakararsha-saha8r-adhi-paSch6ttai*-iata-ti»y« | 

BaktakshlCkdhiy^^'Pnshya-samkrantan pnpya-Uie snbM dinil 

399. — - S. 1816. Ep. Ind. VoL III. p, 229. EliScUpoia inscription of Haiiluira II. of 
Tijajauagara ; — 

(L. 1 ). ~ Saktylldkg Sak-abdd parinamati lubha 8ttwlmiikh-i8h4i[4iia]-i^ 
raddhd paksli^ dasamyam® Kaviaata-divaae MitTSL-b)i^.t 

1666. — Sp. Ind, VoL III. p. 244. Ktniylbr copper-platea of Veiilcata II* of 
Vijayanagara.(Karnata) and Tiroznala H&yaka of Madbnrl 

(^Li, 103), — Ri(ri}ta4>ana>-kalaihbi:^tKidii'’ga&ltd Baka-vaiaariS I 

BhftT-;lbhidS(dlid)oak^ varsh^ miisi Vati^kba-xi^iaut t 
PaksM valafcshS pimyark^liS paiirQa(rm)mil8yim mahl-titbau I 
(To be continued^) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULHVAS. 

FKOM THE PAPERS OP THE LATB A C. BURNELL. 

(Cfm^liwed from fogfe 13S.) 

BUBBELL MSS. JTo, IS^utmne L 

THE STOEY OP EOTI AHB OHAHITAYYA— waimnit/* 

They mounted the hill of Ba6ja» and when they bad ascended it^ tbej spreadi in the CQf*l 
air, under a Banian tree, a blanket bordered with lace* 

** Brother ! Brother ! K5|i Baidya! Is it not true that the line on our b^uls wem bom at 
our birth ?'* asked Ohannayya, While hheyounger brother lay with his head on the eUer brothers 
leg, and while the elder brother was searching for the lice, Ohannayya saw a company of boys 
playing together* A thousand cows and a she-buSalo were feeding on the grass in the plain of 
Panja. 

Brother ! I will tell the boys a lio, said hek 
“ Do not, Ohannayya! If you tell them one, they will answer niiie,*^ said he* Chanimyya 
did not listen to his elder brother's advice, and said ; ** Boys, a bnUoch in your herd of cows 

has brought forth a calf and is licking oE the dirt on the calf with its tongue ! ** said he* 

^ Baktikshi should be &. 1008 expired. 

•® hx 1315 expired «Strimuk3»a JUhtdba-^odi IS ewfod S h. SOw* after mmn auariee of Friday, the :t0th 
June, A. B. 1393. when the waiter# was ViHkhA The aale^afre wae AaiifidhS (the Ultra***) from I h.|8 je* 
after snnrise o£ Saturday, the 21st June, A* B. ISOS* 

For * lie read the * riddle^ of folktale and l^ro»4 
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\\\* will ask yoa another saying and answer your question,*’ said the hoys. “ Heroes ! 
Wiiat is that hre that is burning on the sea in the countries from which you come ?’* 

Then Chaiinayya growling with rage ran to beat the boys. 

Da not brother ; do not I Let us ask the way and description of the villages,” said Koti. 
** It is not in yoar herd of cows that the bullock has brought forth a calf and cleans it.” 

But is it not a cow that brought forth a calf ?” said the boys. 

Bovs ! It is not fire that burns on the sea, but it is the sun that rises in the East, and sets 
•n the West,” answered they. ** Boys, give us a description of the roads and villages.” 

“ If you go by tlie road to the right, you will reach the chdvadi of the Edambur bidu^ If 
you go by the road to the left, you will arrive at the chdvadi of Kemire of Pa:dja. If you go 
bj the i*oad in the middle, you will reach the house of Bannaya of said the boys. 

The heroes asked for a description of the hou.se of Bannaya of Palli. 

‘‘ A large cow-shed, a house with an upper storey, a well covered with copper plates ; a seat 
round a red cocoanut, another seat round a sardli tree on the northern side. These are the 
maiks. If you want to go there, you had better pass the yard, stand at the small opening made 
with two posts fastened together, and call the honse people,” said the boys. 

Thus went the heroes there and called PaUi Bannaya ! Palli Bannaya I” 

Bannaya’s wife heard the second call and answered the third call, and asked who they 
were ? 

** No one, but we who are going along the road. Is Palli Bannaya here or not ?*’ said they. 

“ He is, but he went to draw tart in the Sanka Malla Forest,” said she. 

If he is gone now, when will he return back ?” asked they- 

” He will return at noon ; and if he goes again at midday, he will return hack in the 
evening” said she. “If you are Brahmanas, who wear the thread, there is a bench 
with three legs at the round seat under the red cocoanut. Sit down on the bench. If you are 
Wakkatas and Baragas, I have spread a mat over the seat at the sampiha tree. You can sit 
down on that. If you are my caste-people, there is a small cottage. Come and sit down 
there,” said she. 

They heard it all and went to the seat at the sampika tree, spread a blanket bordered 
with lace, and sat down, and also put their dagger aud a bow across their legs. The 
elder brother Kdfei opened his betel-nut bag of the colour of a parrot. Seeing this, the younger 
brother said that he would open his bag of the colour of the puda bird. Then the brothers 
chewed betel-nut and the effect was to make ChannayyU. senseless. 

** I shall not remain, I shall not live in the world,” said he. 

“ Who is there ? O mother, give us a jug of water,” said Koti. “ As there is no male 
Jjcre, I cannot come down from the . roof of the house, and cannot come down the stairs,” 
said she. 

“ We are as your brothers, who were bom after you,” said they. 

Having heard this, she went inside, took a jug of silver and went to the seat by the well 
She hold a pthoHa^ which was so high as to reach the sky, let it down and drew pure water 
from tlic bottom of the well. She washed her face aud took the water home. Then she took 
a mat, the water and a plate of betel-nut. 

** If ’ve must drink water from you, you must tell us your caste, your relations, aud the 
names of houses, where you were bom and where youwei*e mamed,” said they. 

«In the c^ountry of Parimtt and in a place called Kariya Arad, there is a honse called 
(^jjumnda Yaramaud. My mother’s name was Deyi, my father’s Sayi. I am related to 
Kirodi KatmilL I am poor and am nicknamed Bftru,” said she. 
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They looked at one another and spoke a strange language, and tiii^n tb< j at hc^r. 

“ Brothers 1 do you laugh at my fooliskness, or at my beauty af-kerl !rhe. 

We did not laugh at your foolishness, sister! How many ehildren had your mother r'* 
asked they. 

I had one father and two mothers, but to my mother, I am the only da^^irhfor, I heard 
that my younger mother has two children, such as none have yet been bora, lu r will s^l^di 1)6 
born hereafter. They are committing many crimes, and go about murderiiig. I have not 
seen them yet,^^ said she. 

We are your brothers,’’ said they. 

She took the jug of water and poured it on their legs, and said : — I am your elder 
sister !’' 

She thought to herself that they were related, and so she embraced them. She took 
them into the inner part of tbe house, and made them sit on a swinging cot. She mmle a 
small seat of mud and cleaned it with cow-dung. She got ready a clean cloth. She purified 
them all with red fire. She came out, took the dagger and bow, and put them on the seat 
She held out some grass and called a red cow that had gone out to graze. She drew five sir* 
of milk from the cow and boiled it down to two dr4. She took the milk and called to them. 

We will not drink water, as there is enmity between us and FalH Bannaya said they. 

« Do you come to go away again, or take the jewels off my nose and off my neck T asked 
she. I have not yet taken off my earrings. I am a young girl. If you are old enemies, keep 
such enmity back. Drop your enmity and drink water,'* said she. 

We do not think good and bad of the house where we have drunk milk. We do not 
destroy the house where we drink milk. We do not rain the place, where we have down . 
said they, and chewed betel-nut. When they sat down, the man who had gone to the forest of 
Sauka Lila ^turned, carrying tdH. When he entered the hut called Maugd, he smd to 

his wife : — 

“ What 18 it that I hear ? the sound of the swinging cot ?" 

« 0 husband I you have mooted at me np till now for having no fsamly- They are yonr 
brothers-in-law and my step-brothers,” said she. 

•‘Have yon done what yon should not have done?” said be. He went ont through the 

opening of a screen and ran away. 

» Where ere you running, Pslli Bannaya ?” asked K6|i and Cbannajya, and called out to 

him. 

“ I believe in yon. K&ti, but not in your brother,” said he. 

« A wild fox ever looks behind while muuiug. hut y;« ^ 
such a younger brother as to disregard his elder brother s advme. tmd Kfln. 

“ Ton had better come back ! Palli Bannaya! P#«i Bannaya !" said they. 

“FayyaBaidyaluietnsgohome!” saidt^y. -We Wt^jon are the confident. al 

servant of Kemira of Panja. Will you kindly introduce us to to ? 

-I .as the servant of the former Balli|. » a fool mid u«,to. 

am not his servant ! His servant is one Banda Oi^ to 

” Will you shew ns Sanda Giddi’s ^ j,, 

”IwilUhewittoyol..he^. 

» We shall go to her on our return. Take as now to Bs na. 

1* TiMoisappMeuay .fcirfwhKetothetS**. 
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• ,S i;.'];. Uliuil i am nt t.!;r.xitj- for a long time, but I will sLc-w you i3;s iioubu ut 
, ; -"'.'.i-rr, j^iiv pi tlitrt?/' hu:d he. 

> > */uvy V .4 lii uud i';Aikd “ Saiiiia Giddi ! Sanila Giddi I ’* 

W.U ti tiitv tiiht'ii hna. 3i£ wa.-. aut there, hut his wife answered the call. 

** n,i \o]i kfj; *w, ^” 12 !, wiiero he has gone r ’* asked they. “‘He v;eiit to a garadL^^ at Peru 
Periimundd t'> ttiioh hi^ys ii> write i^nd play,*’ siiid she. 

*" ^ I wiiV iijd iio go to the jfiTaUi at Peru Perumunde f * asked they again, 
lie went tv tttwli buys to play,” said she. 

Thi:ii ihty went to the garadi lit Peru Peramunda. Sanda Giddi saw them from a distance, 
s. r,t away all tin buys, and sat still, shutting the doors on all the four sides. The heroes went 
Hint tirntM rs^und the jaraJi. 

*■ Let as see if there is any entrance to this garaJi or not, ’* said Channayya. 

So they broke down the frame of the door, and the stone doors themselves. They entered, 
and sttv< d ill tliu middle of guradL 

“If we are to fight seven battles, you can tell me how many kinds of iizaids there are 
Jiere r ” said Channayya to K6ti. 

“ There is a green lizard and there is a blue lizard,’* said the elder brother. Then they 
examined the four sides of the garadi and found Sanda Giddi standing like a lizard behind a 
kandodx post, 

“ Why did you stand there, Sanda Gid^i ? ” asked the younger brother. 

“ I concealed myself from my creditors, but I do not know who yon are,” said he. 

They asked him who the teachers and scholars in the garadi were. 

“ They who came after me are pradanis (ministers), and I am the king !” said he. 

*• 1 went to examine the king, fought with him and put him on a rafter with his dagger. 
Kow who is pradani or king ? ” asked Channayya. 

“ Now they are kings who came after me, and I am a jirodawt,” said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi took them home and shut the doors of the garadi. As soon as he got home, he 
fiilled his wife, ordered her to clean a hut, to purify it, to wave fire over it, and to spread a mat. 

“ You heroes, sit down awhile, as the sun is hot/* said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi went out with a dirty sickle and with a blunt sickle. He went to the chattadi 
of Kemira at Paiija, and told the people that the two heroes had come. 

** If they stay in this country they will not leave even a single village standing. We 
should somehow try to kill them ; at any rate we should put them in prison,*’ said Sanda Giddi 
to Kemira. ‘‘ Do you hide yourself upstairs. Let them salute Jaru Kdttari, the son of the 
concubine Slddu, instead of you.” 

Then he went home and took the heroes to the palace. Sanda Giddi went and saluted 
Jaru Kojtari. 

“ If we are to salute, let us see who is the master and who are the servants,” said 
Channayya. 

So they looked round and saw Kemira of PaSja murmuring and biting his lips. 

!^lSo not act like a buffalo. We did not come to ask about the debt. Thistles 
grow not on the road by which we came and we had better return back,** said the brothers. 

Kemira Ball^ came down the stairs and thrust out K6t{ari by the neck, and sat on his 
throne. 

Heines 1 1 did it wantonly to try you,** said he. 


A. public sohool house. 
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Then the heroes saluted him. 

Ha\e you seen the palace yet, which I have built,” askcJ the BrtU.'iJ, 

and the heroes followed men'ttev^^T*^ 

shut in on the brother, ’ ^ ^ ®’“*' *** 

PafiiISe^'"w’'!SdK^'^T?^ b«tthedaya|,p«»ehed near for sijrhins at 

p„Li .Hh ^^S!SL 4b^ > - !»«- U-a 1.. paiaa." aad 1. 

He threw up the soil like a deer. He beeann. small asa pemtock. He trod down tlu.- 
walls by force, and made an opening by which an elephant could enter. 

“Ho, elder broths! if you want to go. yon may,” said Channayya. Kdti went out. 
pushing aside with his dagger a stone, which could only be d»wn by fonrtet n eleplianta. 

“ Ho, younger brother, sit down on that stone,” said 

“ I shall come, too, Oti Baidya ! Do yon go aad sit down at Bllilimar, the paddy field at 
Pa3ja.** 

(To he eoniinuedJ) 


NOTES ON THE SPIEIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BT X M. cAmmhL, CAB., xaa 

(CoKUrmei /r<HM 169.) 


Aa a blood stanncliar^p a ponltice, an applieaiioit Ibr a core Ibr 

diseasesp^^ and a stayer of louiger paiigs» eartb licdda a btgli iilaee mwtg apiritH»earam 
To lay the ghost of the dead, the Masahnin giires it earth ; the shade of the njihaiied nnuimrr 
pmjs the Eomaa for the scanty present of a little dust tlie English Monmer is directed to 
drop some handfuls of earth on the coffin lid. The red earth of a whitest hOI m a common 
Indian cure for a strain, and it is used as a ponliioe by the Ehonds.^ White-ant hills ere 
considered sacred by Hindns.^ Acemding to the BMgamUt FmrSfo^ dast taken imm a 
cow’s foot-prints^ cowdong, and cow-nriiie were used in drinng away apkite from the infant 
god Krishi^.^^ At PandWpnr, when a BrShmsf ptigrtm hathes, he tshea earth from the bed 
of the Bhim^ ^abs it on his hi^y, and says **Eartfat f^ me from my sins and misdeedt^ 
that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I may reach hesYeii.’**> Hindu women with child and 
yonng children eat a white pipe-clay, wbieli, befoare it Is eaten, is generally baked hhusfc, hiit m 
also sometimes eaten raw. It is called “edible earth ^ or hh&$Mm mdt%t and is sold hy 
gdedMs or grocers, and by grain-parehers called hhMkajit (O.) and absiiff kmrmmmilh (M.) 


XnBhlrwSfeardixsiisedmlh&follainiiseMess'-O) To atop Mt lam e€ eenwnt hnmi «a ^ 

Snely pounded and diasolved in iwter is kept in a pot tiH the benriar pwta alnk to the bottom , «r llm ehm ir«tr« 

on the topisgivento theiwfcienttodriiik. (2) la i^negnaney, adi«aiKacs»<»f white mvth 

(y /pichoiw^«nft)nK»d with cards. (3) To ailsy thiwt in fewr, white-mit mftb* boilad i» awber, ia fitento 
patient to drink. (4) la caaea of mnuaaldiadMMrge. whitiah ehj powder iamisad » water and firentpib® pMmii 
drink (5) To cure an outbreak of pimplea, red earth or day, eaBad aWia, ia adxeil in od and vr 

thebody. m When a pregnant woman win pain, white earth dimolTad itt fiat wstarkgifaalwrt^ drink. <7i A 

stye is enredlby mbbing on it the powdered earth of a piaee of pottery. (« M wdured by 

applyw black earth heatedand dtssolred in water, (Inforawtaon fwm Hr. TimalA.) Is Bi^hlhwir a speeiAl 

earthisnsed to reduce intmiifllawcniiig. Barth is aJaolargeb wad Ibr eaia^apidim^ 

and of wasp and other atinga. An application of earlhcooia dm lamd aad eyelids. Btaadisg from the noae *s t^iojppt'd 
by smelling a piece of wetearth. Tlmappliimtt<mbf eaetkand salt enraa the can. 

traction of joints, anfonmrtion from Mr. Hhnmaam. _ ^ ^ „ v«t trii « 

« Hor«», Ctem. L XXVm. « M-slnww’. Skmii, p. ». “ i M 

Infonnatioii. from Mr. B. B. VaHtiirksr. Iwosmttipii worn Mr. & V. Mima.. 
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Ill the Kunkan, among Knnbis and other lower classes, when women visitors enter a 
room where a 3iew4>oyn child is laid, they take a pinch of dust off their feet, wave it round 
the child, and blow it into the air and on the ground.®^ In Thanii, when a mother goes oat 
with a young child on her hip, if she cannot get lamp-black to mb between its eyes, she takes 
dost off her left foot and mbs it on the child's forehead.®* In Thana and in many other 
districts of the K^nkan and the Dekhan, the second day of the Hdli festival, which is the 
beginning of the new field-year, is the dust or dhul dsLj, when people throw dust on each other. 
If a Dekhan Mhar is possessed, the exorcist takes a pinch of dust off his own feet, and rubs 
it between the eye-brows of the possessed person, and the spirit leaves his body. The Dekhan 
Chitp^van priest, at a marriage, rubs bundles of betel-nuts with sand, and sprinkles water over 
them. The Chitpsvan boy, after his thread-girding, is toM to rub his hands with sand before 
he washes them, and the Chitpavan girl, on coming of age, is rubbed with seven kinds 
of earth and bathed,®® On the fifth day after a birth, the Poona Salis scatter grains 
of sand about the image of Sathvai.®® The marriage guardians of the Lodhis, a class of 
Hindustan! Hindus in Poona, are pinches of dust picked from five ways, and laid before the 
house gods.®^ The Poona Riuls lay handfuls of dust on the grave.®® The Bekhan Kunbis, 
at the Hoil festival, throw mud and dirt on every one they meet,®® The Dekhan Ramosis 
on the dirt-day or dhuhdd, the second day of the Holi festival in March-April, carry about pots 
of earth, and if they meet a well-dressed man throw the earth on him, and ask him to come and 
play and wrestle.®® The Poona Chambhiirs put sand under the mother’s pillow after child-birth 
and, when th^ bury the dead, the body is laid on the ground and all present throw handfuls 
of earth on it.®^ The chief mourner among the Poona Hal^lkhors throws a little earth on the 
body before the grave is filled.® La the Dekhan on ^old or bull’s day (Jnly-Septembex), cattle 
are nibbed with red earth. Among the Ahmadnagar Bhois, the chief mourner throws earth 
on the dead.® Earth was an early food or stayer of hunger. In the terrible famine of 
1803, in Ahmadnagar, in the Bombay Dekhan, tamarind leaves mixed with white earth 
were made into a jelly and eaten.® Among the Satari Mh^rs, when the body is laid in the 
grave, the chief mourner throws a handful of earth over it.® The Killikiatar wanderers 
of Bljlpnr mb their cheeks with red earth.® People suffering from venereal disease come to the 
Qsdajd’s tonab at Temnfir, in Dharwilr, and smear their bodies with mud, that they may be 
cured of the disease.® The Btjipnr tUjpnt, before a marriage, sends a near kinsman to the banks 
of a stream or the side of a pond. He worships a plot of earth, spreads his waist-cloth over it, 
opens the earth close by with a pickaxe, gathers as much as is loosened, lays it on his waist-cloth " 
and cames it home. He spreads the earth in the marriage hall and on it sets the image of the 
maimage guardian.® The Bilejidar Lingfiyats of Bharwlr throw handfuls of earth on the bod v 
m the p^ve.® If a Dhfirwar mHhg girl, who belongs to the Z%-wearing division, marries a 
man who wears the thread, to purify her, she is first rubbed with earth and white ashes, a blade 

^ water.^o The 

^ a Claes of DMrwar b^gars, rub their brows, shoulders and eyes with red earth ^ 

At a DhArw% funeral, al! present lay a handful of earth on the body, after it is seated 

m the l^tafc Brihmans, at a thread-girding, fill five pots with red earth 

and worship ^em.^ Shdlipur Idngfiyats put in the grave dust from the ja^am^s feet, and 
when one of thar girls comes of age, iheja^am throws dust from his feet on her body, and she 


hw the peon Btbiji a Infornirti<m from Mr, Gorind Ptodit 

«Qp.cit.Voi.xvin.p.8es. 

2 * * Op- X vin. p. 361. 

^ •• op. «*. vol xvni. p. 4i4. 

S' . •* Op: Ht Voh XVH p 157 

Btherldge'e tn fhe Bombay VreMmev, p. 80 . * 

T«4.XIII.p.a0fc «Qp.«*.Vol.XXll.p.IlS. »3>«bois,T<d.Lp.m 
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is pur&.'^ Atnoiftg Sholapur MixjirS) the chief mourner fecfitttT's 

the other monrners follow, and the grave is filled."^ A -vaui.d v* !!? w ti,vth lu . 

pond in West Kathiawar, called milkmaid’s sandal wrmh i und ly 

Yaishnavas to make the brow-mark.^® Jain monrners, on going home after a faj^eral, thtir 
hands with earth and water. 


The Kols swear by the earth of a white ant-hill."? Dost from cr 4 %a reads is worn 
by Hindus €is an amulet against the Evil Eye.?® In Bengal, wheua metier takes her child 
out of doors, she rubs its forehead with earth or the end of a lamp-wkk, and Ajdih on 
its breast.?® In Bengal, women clean their hair with mad,®® At the great ana mil bath in ^ 
of the goddess Hurga, she is first washed in earth thrown up by a hog’« b^ith galhtred frotsi 
the door of a courtezan, or from an aut-hilL®^ In rude stone-tombs on the Nii^iriji, in and 
1847, urns were found full of black earth and bones.** In his daily bath, a Hindu jib>nid rub 
himself with mud.*^ In Bengal, the dying Hindu has his head sprinkltHi with wu,ur and 
smeared with clay from the Ganges.*^ Fryer, in 1673 (p. 115), mentions a man at SutTit tryiiii^ 
to cure dysentery by setting a pot filled with dried earth on the patient’s nav< l. Tiie 
Egyptians, he says, had a similar practice. At Surat, in 1640, to avert a dn>aght, Br-AhniHUS 
went about carrying a board with earth on it on their heads.®^ Scented earth is nsmd aa 
in some parts of Hindustan.*® That rubbing with dust purifies a man was one of the idciss 
attacked by the Buddhists.*? Hindus and Pirsfs use earth to clean their cooking 
So before praying, if there is no water, the Musalman may cleanve his fat‘e, hands and 
with sand. The Parsts purify with dry eai'th.*® When they have cut their nails and tbiiir 
hair, they make the parings and clippings into a little heap, ami p>ar earth over the heap, 
that demons may not enter into the parings and clippings,®® In Persia, during their .TuuJitli'y 
sickness, women lived in a separate room strewn with dry dnst.*^ Among the Beni-lsra ds» 
each mourner stuffs a haudful of earth into a pillow, and it is set under the dead man s heud in 

the grave. Afterwards each mourner throws a handful of earth into the grave.** Th© belief 

that spirits fear earth was perhaps the reason why, after a death, the Jews covered their 
heads with dust andashes. In Central Asia, people scrape a little earth from the grave, tarry i*. 
home and rub it on the breast to lessen grief.®* Khnrd women at foneials throw handhils 
of earth on their heads, and tear their clothes.®* 


The Andaman Islanders use clay as a cure in illness,*® and women with child eat * 
The Andamanese cover the body with clay and sand as a protection against vermin.®'^ 1 ht. 
Australians also cover their bodies with coloured earth mired with oil.** Among C hii.* 
armlets of perfumed clay ai-e strung on thread and worn as charms.** Anstmlians cure a 

wound by sprinkling it with dost.*®® A poultice, of Kile mud# is a certain cure for a «c» 
head.^ Some Madagascar tribes plaster their faces with white earth, as a i.ertaiii 

complaints.* Hottentot women paint themselves with red ochre when tb^ 

Africa, red clay is eaten hy Mahenge women.^ The WiH|ogos of Esst Africa (aaad many otnor 


Oi). cit. Vol. XX. pp. 82, 84. « Op. ca. 

rr Jour. R. A. Soe. Tol. XVIII. p. 

Ward’s View of the BtfuSut, Veil. IL p. W* 

« Op. cit. VoL I. p. 115. 

Ward’s View of the SindiMt Vol. II. p. 30- 
Fryer, p. 418. 

Max Muller’s Eihbert iectures, 1878, p. S55. 

•® Bleek’s Khorduh Aeesitat p. 186. 

^ Bleek’s Aveeta, pp. 122, 123. 

Schuyler’s Turkestdatf Vol. I, p. 158. 

Jour. Anthrop. Just. VoL YU. p- 462, 

^ <h>.cit.voL vn. p.4a9 
Jour. Ethno. Soc. VoL L p. 39. 

* Parson’s Travels^ 1775, p. 312, 

® Hahn’s Ttuni Goamt p« 12A 
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w Va L p. 317. 
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‘ . i-.v.iiir :w *l^m]v»as "vita red eartli.*' The Warundis of East Africa smear themselve 3 
V ai’ i v;iVT,a « il.® The Kafirs rab themselves with red clay.^ On the Guinea coast hot 
> i! u w tih -L hty{>tic.^ Kafii-s near the Cape of Good Hope covered their bodies and cloaks 
ui'l):-^.coh,.ureu earth nnxed with grease.® In South xVfrica, says- Dr; Livingstone, those 
H i'it) 1 j 't.i iitc the chief rab the upper arm and chest with ashes.^® The* emperor of Morocco 
put.-* i?i tiM i.iaJ-d:vs3 of Lis horse a small pouch of scarlet leather, in vrhich is earth from 
liDiy In Dahomey and on the Congo, people throw earth on the head when payino- 

rt >[?f et to Auptriors, ^3 When the king of Dahomey goes to hia chief priest the king throws 
iiust o!i hh own brow.^’ A Hottentot in pursuit of a wounded animal throws sand into the air 
and tlw t-slreuirth of tiic animal fails.^^ Hottentot women spread red earth and sweet herbs on 
t f ie Luvis of their gods.*® A bag of send is one of the chief 3S£adagascar idois.^® The Papuans 
Onianata River in New Guinea plaster their bodies with sand and mud mb white clav 
iat ^ ouis to make sears;*** and smear their foreheads and faces under 4he nose and round the 
It; in with red clay.*® Some Dutch sailors looked at a newly-bom Papuan baby which was laid 
Vh tilt mnd : the mother saw them,, dragged thfe child to her,, and sprinkled sand over its eyes 
aid eurii, uad tiica over its whole body: she then laid it under leaves .20 South American 
J J tii-Uis tat clay called ppassa.^ 


A resident of New York and a magistrate, sufferers from indigestion 
prui tice of birdsy adopted a diet of sand and were ciired,23 ‘^Blessed earth 
U 


ouch 


copying tlie 
is put in the 
priest, and by 


mar thuholic co^n,^ In Russia, earth is thrown on the coifin by the ana dv 

rh member of the family,** lu tlm Middle Ages, in Europe, when a mm was conseerated 
h w rehtioiu, as a sign tliat she reaonnced all her earthly possessions, threw earth on her arm 
The (JAAMuenii Si. Bertiui relates how Eichilde. before her %lit with Robert the Frisian 
threw dust in the air against the Frisians with formnlas of imprecation, bnt the dost fell 
hsfk on her own head in token of her speedy overthrow.** An early form of oath among 
I he Hangarwns and Slavs was for the person who swore to jdace earth on. his head.** In 
a i-uirn m ^orthnmberland was fonnd annrn with bones, charcoal, ashes, and fine foreign 
red canny Rnbbing with earth cores ringworm in Northumberland.** At Newcastlc-on- 
Tyue biind is strewn on the pavement for bridal parties to tread on.*® When the stra<.ffle 
‘s intd.-iigcd, chnrch dost is brought to the death-bed, and the soierer dies soon and in qniS** 

Eggs. — Bg^ as an early fiood and phyaic scare spiiita Agnintbe mg, ae the honsa 
of thectook, tea virittomeandao theeggploaaeeandlodgeewanderingspiits. Kunkan 

Konbi. give a «««nrey eggs and tnnneric to a person who spite blood ,•»* and to remove the 
sffwt ot the Evil Eye they wave bread and an egg round the sick.** The VelSIfe or PeUe^ a 
Tamil trite m Poon^ ofcr eggs on the fifth day after child-birth to the knife which cut the- 
-a vel conL** The SnMr^ a class of North Indian tenners in Poona, when their wire 1 

teS'ir;tite rotbS” ‘ the spirit goes.** The Beni-Isrii'il 

tete « jf 'iy ^bed with tarmene and the white of ancgg.** and to avert evil the Beni-Isra’ib. 

Camvroa’N Aerot/ 4/rhtt p. 93. ~ 

’ CuTjaiiigrhaMju*« S^uth Afrka, p. 121. 
ii ^mtkem VoL I. p* 2C8* 
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break a lien’s egg under the forefoot of the bridegroeniV hi h: i. ' i ' 

eaten by women at and after child-birth.®* At Teeset, in West Afii '.i. i.n 
egg.®® On the Gold Coast of Africa, the fetich Hian con..- ‘ii.iose iy 'h • 

highway.^® In Russia, Germany and North England, Easter ert- jMTiti'i n. i -.hi ; 
a’ sign of the resurrection.-*' Good Friday Eggs never go bad.*® In S yj’lan l. i 1...: '.^ ; I' l - 

eggs are kept boiled and painted.*® In England, there was a very c'id aii-s - ■’ 

of making presents of eggs on Easter Day: the eggs were |»iiittd ytllo.. '-r > ■ ' * 

were emblems of the sun, and could put ont a fire and care disro si-.* ‘ Irs E.'iji.;. ’ ' 

of eaten eggs are broken in case -the devil should fit out the hKeils ai^ u 
On the first visit of a babe to a neighbour’s house, it should be given an egg, :inn j'-iju. -hi 
and white bread.*® 

Feasting. — Feasting scares the demons of hnuger^ thirst, weariness and sadness. 
Also feasting is a great spirit-housing rite, the feasters being inspirited by the eiiti nuce i:A> i tl em 
of family and other unbodied spirits. The Parsi, says Anqnetil Du Pf?rron, U-li*. ves he h« ‘liours 
God by nourishing himself. A fresh and vigorous body makes the soul more ubie to ri'si.st ei.i 
spirits.*® At the close of all their leading ceremonies, at births, thread-ginliugs, luarriagcii, 
and deaths, Hindus hold a feast. Among the Madhava Brahmaqa of Dhiurwnf, when u ehiid is 
three or four months old and begins to turn on one side, a feast is held, and cake.-, I'aHed 
kadbiis, are made and eaten ; when the child leama to fall on its face,caj£es of wheat flour, ealii'il 
pm, are made and eaten; when the child first crosses the threshold of a room, other cakes 
of wheat flour are made and eaten ; and when the child begins to press one palm on the other, 
sweet balls are made and eaten.*® The Telugu Masalarns of Dharwar, on the fifth day after a diath, 
hold a feast, kill a fowl, and eat its flesh.®® Belgaum Salts, on the fifth day after a birth, present 
women guests with turmeric and red powder, and feast children.*' That the object ol ccreuio- 
nial feasts is to scare spirits, is admitted in the practice of the Kfinara Roman CathoiU'S who, 
on the day before marriage, give an alma chimjevan, or soul’s dinner, to satisfy the spirits of 
the family dead.®® When an Ahmadnagar Hindu is sfiected by the planet fcaturn, he ealis a 
Mauo-, feasts him ivith millet, pulse and oil, and gives him an iron nail or some cotton.*® Ua 
the third day after a death, the Gonds hold a feast and eat the;8pirit.8caring twik, and drink 
spirit-scaring liquor.®* When the dead body is buried tbe Maria Gonds kill a cow, the 
great purifier and spirit-scarer. and drink its blood.®® A year or eighteen months aftowaids 
they Lcrifice a fowl near the tree, where the dead was bnned and there, for two 
or three days, men and women dance, drink and enjoy themselves without restraint.-^ The 
new-moon dayis a spirit day. So, strictly religions Hindus on a^w-maon day woi^hxp 
their ancestors and hold a feast in their honour.^ After a death, the Bem-Isra iL, give a feast 
on the seventh day, also at tbe end of one month. fiuaUy at the close of three months, si* months, 
and of a year.®® The Persians passed their decisions under the influence of wine, the sense 
being that the spirits of the wise ’dead entered the drinker.®* All ever Geri^ny a jand annua 
ercursion of witches takes place on the first night in May. On the first of May ^ 
assises were held together with merry May-r idings and the kmdhng of the saered hre.^® In 

SI Oil. cit. Tok XVin. p. 51». » Gray’s CWea, VoL 11. la ^ ^ 

..Moore’sFraS^P-m « 

*» Chambers s Booh of Day,, p. 42& p. SO. 
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*1 Zen(iAt»s«o,.Vol.n.p.Wl. PgMtan. P; ths a«ad man. Thedcod 

<» Bombay QazOteer, Vol. XXII. p, 211. of th* priseitive faimiaJ feast are tia 

were eaten to keep the spirit from wandering and worrying. pnasw 

eating of some animal, into which the spirit of the ^ b Op. *{ 1 . Voi. XVII. p. 171. 

n Bcmtay Gosettew. Tol. XXI. p. 1*S. “ Op . «». V<A 8i». W ^ 

« Hislop’s AborigM JVites of tU Ceitfrd OnWral p. 

» Dalton’s DoocripU^m^^lmof P- 283. - Vol XVIU. p. 536. 

1 1^°^“ Eiwyclc^i Vol. v.p.3l. ^ T«ao.Mith. Vol m. p. IWO. 

Herodotus, Tol. I, p, 183. 
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K \d a.^£:d to be given to sailors on Good Yriday to keep away stornjft.t^i 

A ui the ripint-H earing aim of tke funeral lives in the Englisli*^^ funeral practice offsetting 
^ I hi' k ssjirf ant] Auine biscuit soaked in wine, in the bee-hive montb^^ In North England 
2,Jiith of a child is marked by great eating and drinking of tea, biaiidy, short-bread, 
ard tiir groaning cheese, a piece of which was given to each young wonjan to lay under her 
jullnw and (I roam of her lover A* 

{To he contitincih) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A STUEY OF VALillKI. 

B3tl M!k Bislii, Ijetter known as VAlmiki who 
wr^tc the Kdnuhjaua^ was, according to Karnid 
traditiuu, a great hunter before his conversion. 
Holy men brought him to a sense of his sin, and 
vv'iuld fact him a penance. They ai'gued thus: 
** Tu say Earn Ram would be the most appro- 
iiriate penance. But so holy a name cannot issue 
from the mouth of so sinful a man. He shall 
tlicrefure say Mra Mra, which after all comes to 
very nearly the same thing, if you only say it 
fast enough.’* Years afterwards the holy men 
passed that way again, and sat down on a huge 
ant-hill to rest. Hearing a strange buzzing 
inside, they laid tlieir ears to the ground, and 
heard issuing from the centre of the hill a faint 
‘‘Mra Mra.’’ “Nuiayanr said they, “it is the 
hunter we set to do penance I” And so it was. 
So they dug B&l Mik out, and he became exceed- 
ingly holy. This was at Bald, in the Narduk, or 
uplands, of the HamM district. 

Denzil Ibbetsoi? in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


SAUKAN HOBA. 

The saukan mdrft, or rival wife’s crown, is a 
small wall-plate of silver, worn as a locket by all 
classes round the neck of a subsequent wife 
married after the death of a previous one. It is 
put on at the marriage and worn till death. At 
the same time oil, milk, spices and sugar, are 
poured on the former wife’s g^rave as a peace-offer- 
ing. The saukan m6rd represents the dead wife, 
and all presents—- clothes, jewels, etc., givenby the 
husband to the new wife — are laid upon it before 
Wing worn, with the formula: “ Honoured l^y, 
weal- this (dress, jewel, etc., as the case may be) 
first, and afterwards let this poor slave have your 
cast-off clothes.” 

At the ’Idul-fitr (end of the -Ra.Tw«ftn fast) 


Muhammadan women always wear new clothes, 
but second wives invariably offer them first to the 
saukan mord. 

The charm is worn as a preventive of evil 
caused by the dead woman’s jealousy, not so much 
of the new wife, as of the husband. Illness or death 
of the latter soon after marriage is invariably put 
down to neglect of the saukan mord, 

F. A. Steel in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


KALI IN GARHWAL AS A DISEASE DEMON. 

The goddess KlAli lives on the top of a moun- 
tain, called Bhadan Garb, about four miles from 
the Gw&ldam Tea Estate, and is considered to b<* 
the sender of all kinds of sickness. So if any 
epidemic breaks out in any village or district near 
it is put down to her, and tlie people at once 
go to her temple on the top of the hill, where they 
offer sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, fow'ls and pigs. 
The Hindiis proper offer the goats and the out- 
caste Dorns offer the other animals. 

With the animals is offered a substance called 
parsutf consisting of ghi^ flour, and (jrttr (unrefined 
sugar). Near the temple where the animals are 
slaughtered is a stone cup, rather larger than a 
big breakfast oup, imbedded in the ground. If 
the blood from the slaughtered animal fills the 
cup the goddess is appeased ; but if the cup be 
not filled she is angry, and the epidemic will not 
soon leave the village. 

The suppliants, too, promise at the time that if 
the goddess takes away the sickness they will 
again in twelve months’ time make another sacri- 
fice. This promise is religiously kept, as if it 
were broken they believe that every man, woman, 
and child of the offending village would be 
destroyed- 

G. Dalziel in P. AT. and Q. 1883. 


Henderson's p. 83^ 

•» Dyer^s Folhnlors, pu 1^, 
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SPIRIT Basis op belebp asb custom. 

NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 


BT J. M. CAMPBELL. CiE.. LC.S. 

'XCtmiimei from p, S2#.) 

PBATHEES ^ Peacock feathers are considered sacred by the Hinda*. and are med f .r 
^ 4 . 1 . Hirava of the Vurlts and Kolas of Thknu is a bandk of peacock 

feathers. At the Divuli (October-Noremher) V4rlt boys of Jhknk put a peacock feather into a 
bi>ass pot and dance round it «« The Mod!, or Kortl, iM>rcerew of Belganm ^ear feathers in 
thexr turbans. Hindu messengers used to wear a feather in their b€^!-dresus*« Feather* were 
the common ornaments of Epyptian gods.^^ T.ae early tribes of Anstmila wear fi^athers, teeth 
and fish bones in their hair.e^ The people of a\>w Britain, east of New Guinea, dtck their hair 
with gay feathers.^0 The Melville Islarniers fa-ten a feather in their hair."^ Feather* arc 
worn on the head by the Harvey Islanders.'*^ The Motus of New Gainea wear the feathers of 
the cassowary as a head-dress/^ The Easter isknders wear a crown of gras^ round which 
feathers are stuck.?^ The state carpet of Hawaii, in the Pacific, i« of r-dthers.*» The Niam- 
Niams of Central Africa wear a plnme of feathers/* The Wasaguras of the East African 
hills wear vulture and ostrich feathers in their hair.^ Many Africans and Americans wear 
plumes in their hair. In South Africa a pink feather is a sure gniird against lightning/* The 
D inkas of the White Nile wear ostrich fcathci** in their hair.®* f'ealhera are worn by the 
priestesses of Dahomey Among some Ainuriean Indians a head-dress fall of feathers is 
sacred,®^ In Russia, feathers are worn on the head only by married ladies.®* In Ru^s5a» 
feathers used to be laid on the face of the The Pope Is always accompanied with 

fiabelli, or feather faus.®^ The badge of the ihince of Wales is of ostrich feathers. 


Flags, — Flags axe lucky. They scare flomds and they house giiardiaim.** So on their 
New Year’s Day, on the 12th of January, most high class. Hindus in the Dekhan and Kfinkan 
chew n%m leaves with sugar, and set in front of their houses a bamboo p«»le capped with a brass 
or silver pot, and with a new piece of chdh hanging to it as a fisvg,*** The pole is often adorned 
with flower garlands and mango leaves/® Four snntll fingy are set in the ground where tlje 
Poona Dbruva Prabhu is burnt/® The Ahmodnngar Dhors |daiit three smsU i^d Sags on 
the grave.* Several large and small flags are set in front of the three-cornered mound, 
which is rij^ised where a Dharw&r Mlidhava Brahmaia has been burnt.* The Eattus, eurly 
Hindu chiefs of the Karnutak, carried banners with a % tree and a or eagle, useti 

the mark of a lion.*t In Kanara, the Roman Catholics of each pariah have a flag, with u 
picture of their patron saint on it, which, on the patron’s yearly feast, is hung on a |>n« tree 
about sixty yards in front of the church.®* The anci^t Persians had a tiger skin Imnner.®* 


^ Bon^ay Gaxetieer, Vol XIII. p. 188. 

Tiele's Egyptian Migion, p. 87. 

Earrs PapvoMt p. 200, 

Jem, Anihrop. Inst. Vol VII. p. 477. 

Jones' Croums, p. 451, 

Barton's Laks Region of Central Africa, Vol. I. p. 235, 
Schweinfurth's Heart of Africa, Vol I. p, 150. 

Jour. JBthno. 8oe. Vol. I. p. SCI. 

** 0pm cii. p. i 


u Ojp. cie. Vol XXi pw 171. Voi. il. p. in. 

»• Wahaoe^t AustraloMa, p. il* Op* cii, p, 4S8, 

T* OiU^a Pelfmsia, p. 0. 

w <3:p.ciiva V.p. in. 

w Boltirsisfartii** Mewi of Afrlmp Vol, H. p. 8. 

^ Afrim, p. 15S, 

» Buvioa’'ft iRskomfS!, Vol. H p. ISA 
« llrL Bomanorfi »«d Ck*tosfi# eftka armo-Blwadan Chmth, p. tlS. 
- U.V. * Chwbsrs’s Bsok of Bays, p. W. 

The freedom of its movements is perhaps the root caase wlgr tbo is* k Wlltvod to bo pemmssA or sliv** 

hater their guardian influence is supposed to be due to their (sc^ounnf and to plot area ^ gwJisoi 4mir* 

them. Bach of the old secret Bometies of Enfflmd, the Futertet. >sd other br^rho^i. tod to 
aagwiththeemhlememblMooedonit InBBgUtdthe warto»i»ta*w»«l ^ “IS™***- 

are still consecrated when new, and their tom remains preaervod in aosw gojot place p* m 

religion of the Bomans, says TertuUian (A D. 196). was all ^n«ihs woM&ip d tho stmMe* mWa Chr.iA.as. 
Antiquitiee, p. 909. ^ tt 

« Information from Mr. P. B. Joeht. 

«» Bomtojf QatoUaer, Vol. XYIH. p. 191. •» Op. ^ „ 

« Op. cit. ToL Xnt p. 85. « ^ ^ ^ *' 

w Bombay Gazettaar, Vol. XV. p. 886. f "Sf***’* ?«**«»* »»*<> P* '-*• 
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: J. v's ^t.e^a to have held banners over feasters.®* Each tribe o£ the Jews had a banner.®'* 

dVf .Lia,** have a general standard with a yellow cross.®® Masons in a procession carry six 

rs uf satin or silk fringed with blnCj with, on each banner, one of the words Faith, Hope, 
Ciiarity, Strength and Beaaty. In the Royal Arch Chapter four officers carry 

1 “iniitTS — white, scarlet, and blae.®^ The Burmans have praying flags.®® Between A, 

1 j and 1200, Japan was wasted by the wars of the red and white flags.®® In ]North-West 
Afi i inevory mo fae has a banner and all Mnsalman pilgrims carry flags. ^ In Morocco a 
v/i.iti fl.iir i' hui.-ted on mosq’^ies at prayer At the coronation of the Rassian Emperor, 

tliv i ;i!jne3- * t Is Mr&r sprinkled wdth holy water and given to the Emperor, who waves it 

Fr^i.risurf* Donirlas, who w’as slain at Otterbnrn, as buried at Melrose 

beneath the high altar, on his body a tomb of stone and his banner hanging over him.® 
According to Anglo-Saxon accounts the xborthmen had a wonderful standard borne before their 
army, from whose behaviour they inferred victory or defeat.® 

Flowers. — Their scent, colour and medical properties have earned for flowers a place 
among guardians, or spirit-scarers. When a Hindu visits the shrine of any local god or 
goddess, the ministrant gives him either ashes or flowers. These flowers are considered lucky. 
In the Konkan, flowers are used by Hindu exorcists to drive out spirits. The exorcist gives 
flowers and ashes to a man suffering from spirit-possession. If the patient keeps them 
for a certain number of days the haunting spirit departs. In Western India, many 
classes of Hindus tie chaplets of flowers round the brows of the bride and bridegroom. 
In the worship of the boy at the Ohitpavan wedding, the boy has a chaplet of fliowers, 
and grains of rice are thrown over him.^ In the Ohitpavan pregnancy ceremony, a 
necklace of figs is hung round the woman’s neck, she is covered with ornaments, and her hair is 
decked with flowers.® The Poona Halfilkh6rs hang a garland round the bride’s neck, and the 
bride and bridegroom throw flowers and rice on the house gods. Among them, on the third 
day after a death, the chief mourner lays a flower garland on the grave, and on the spot 
in the house where the dead breathed his last.® The Lihglyats hang flower garlands round 
the neck of the deadA® Pooua dyers, or Hilaris, sprinkle turmeric and flowers over the 
dead.^i Sweetmeats and flowers are laid on the spot where the Pardesi Rajput of 
Poona is buried.^ On the third day after death, flowers dipped in scent are strewn 
oil the Dekhan Masalmiin grave.^® In a Dekhan Mnsalman woman’s first pregnancy, she 
and her husband are seated on a cot and wreathed with flowers.^* In Kolh&pur, when 
a chilli is suffering from a disease, called hdlagraha, or child-seizure, flowers are waved 
round the c! aid’s face.^® The Kunbls of the Bombay Karnatak have a festival, called 
pavatydchi purniind, or ** the hank fnll-moon,” when they throw round the neck of every 
one in the house, and round lamps and other articles, a hank of yellow thread. In a Karnatak 
Kunbi’s wedding a flower garland is thrown by the bride over the bridegroom and another by 
the bridegroom over the bride.^^ The Karnatak MAdhava Brahmans throw flower garlands 
round the bridegroom’s neck when he crosses the border of the girl’s village,^® and in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy the Madhava woman is decked with bnds.^® Among the Shenvis of 
Kanara» at the ceremony of betrothal, the boy’s people cove^ the girl’s head with flowers.®® In 


Compare Song of Solomon^ i. 2. 

Op. eit, p, 84. w Qp, cit, p. 83. 

•9 Itded’B Japan, Yol. 1. p. 137. 

* EoHf 8 Morocco, p, 65. 

* Note Z to Lay of the Last Mtnsird. 

T Bombay Qaxeiteer, Vol. XYIII. p. 132. 

9 Qp.cit. Vol. XYIII. p. 439. 

“ Op. eit Vol. XVm. p. 355. 

lafomation from Mr. Syed Dadd. 

” Information from Mr. B. B. YakliArkar, B.A 
Op. eit Yol. XXI. pp. 121, 122. 

« Op. dt Vol XXII. p. 83. 


Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 27. 

9* Shway Yoe’s The Barman, Vol. I. p- 153. 

Hay’s TFesfem. Barhary, p, 126, ^ Op. dt p. 132. 

8 Jones’ Crowns, p. 382. * Vol. III. p. 165. 

6 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. Ill- p. 1112. 

« Op. dt Vol. XVIII. p. 146. 
w Op. dk. Vol XXIII. p. 237. 
w Op. dt Vol XVIII. p. 404. 

Information from Mr. Syed Dadd, 

19 Bombay Gaxeiieer, Vol. XXI, p. 115. 

« Op. dt Vol XXII. p. 80. 

2« Op.dt Vol. XXII. p. 155. 
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birth has taken place to ^ “' ' ' ‘ 

women to poor water in fron/of iha^h ‘‘ Brahma? to read fi..‘n.i-.sca^;B^■., rst -, K u:.' : 

■Rpm* ^ ^ ^ ®®* ^ flower-gxrl to Jiiiog fiowor garkii^ls.s* T:- 

fheir^L!^ BTi-Isr-II. ...vvv 

their coffins with flower garlands.* In Bengal, at the worship of Dnrgi the Brihruan .ti Lm 

a flower on the goats heafl before he hands it to the slaughterer.* In South Intlia. tir.w, ra 
that have been offered to an idol are eagerly sought for by men and women. The men wear 
them “ tBeir turbans and the women in their hair.* At the new year pnriScalion ceremony 
in Soutk India, garl^ds of green leaves and flowers are hung round the cattle's necks.^^ In 
Malabar, when the Hindus build a temple, they consecrate it, install an image, ware lamps 
round it, and hang it with garlands.*® According to the Hindu religious books» as soon as a 
Brahman dies, the body must be washed, perfumed, and decked with flower-wreaths.*® hi 
dedicating a Hindu temple 108 priests throw garlands on the god,**- so in the Acts of the 
Apostles, when the priests of Jupiter came to worship Barnabas, they brought garlands. 
Castro, after his triumph at Diu (1647), entered Gk» crowned with laurels and w ith a laurel 
bough in his hands.®* The Egyptians crowned their altars with flower garlands. They 
also laid flower garlands on the coffins of the dead/® The viciim white- horse in China is 
crowned with garlands.®^ Chinese women, even the old, dress their h&ir with 6"^ flowers.*® 
The Japanese put fresh flowers in summer, and green boughs in winter, over their g^avt*^^.^ 
In TenerifEe, before the crowning of the king, the palace is strewn with flowers and palm- 
leaves/^ In America^ the graves of those who died in the Civil War are hung with flower 
garlands. At the Fontinalia^ the Bomans decked fountains with flowers in honour of the 
nymphs.®® Flowers are strewn in the coffin of a Bnssian girl.*® On Ascension Day, in Germany, 
girls twine garlands of white and red flowers, and hang them in the rooms and over the cattle in 
the stable.^ In Hesse, on Easter Monday, young girls go to a certain cavern, but no one will go 
unless she has flowers.^^ Golden flowers axe tlirown whan a great man pasees Enough a 
city. So in 1883, in Florence, when the body of the late B4|4 ol KAlhapnr was taken through 
the streets, golden flowers were scattered ; sixailady in the porocession before the coronation 
of Richard IL (1377) of England, he was met by girls who threw leaves of gold into his 
face and golden flowers on the ground.^ In Wale8» in lB(hk the bed on which the corpse was 
laid was always strewn with flowers, and flowers were dre^ped on the body altar it was laid 
in the coflfln.^ In his Sistarical and BtatMcal Asootmi efihe Jsis of Mam- (1845, VoL II. p. 136), 
Train says : — ** When a person dies, the corpse is laid on what is called a straightening 
board. A trencher with salt in it and a lighted candle are placed on the breast. And the bed, 
on which the straightening board bearing the corpse rests. Is genetrally strewn with stroiig 
scented flowers.*’^ In Glamorganshire, when an unmarried person died, his or her way to 
the grave was strewn with sweet flowers and evergreens and in Yorkshire, if a virt^iu 
died, one nearest to her in size and age and resemblance carried the garland before the 
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corpse in foneml procession. When the funeral was orer the garland was hung in the 
church.** In England, flowers used to be sprinkled on rivers on Holy Thursday.*^ Wells 
at Buxton and Tissington in Derbyshire used to be dressed with garlands of flowers, and 
nosegays nsed to be flung into fountains.** 

Txuits. — Fruits sosre spirits, beoause Meadly sncestors are believed to live ia fruit 
trees. So in the pregnancy ceremony, among higher class Hindus in Western India, a 
girl’s lap is filled with rice and snch fruits, as dates, plantains, betelnuts and oocoanuts.** 
Among higher class Hindus, the ceremony of lap-filling is also performed at a girl’s 
marriage and coming of age, and when she gives birth to a child. The Bombay Prabhus, 
at their marriage and thread -girding ceremonies, fasten a pair of cocoannts and an umbrella to 
a pole in front of their house. The origin of the distributiou of betelnuts and leaves and 
ooooaautB among guests after s Hindu marrit^e is probably to scare spirits. Among 
high class Hindus in Bombay, with the admitted object of scaring spirits, when the bridegroom 
starts from the bride’s hoose, a oocoannt, and sometimes a knife, is placed in his hand. The 
Bombay Prabhus and Panchakalfis tie a betelnnt and a piece of turmeric root to the wrists 
of the bride and bridegroom.** The Korvis of Belganm tie a cocoannt to the bridegroom's 
right wrist.*i That the otiginei object of fruit or food offerings was to scare, and not to 
please, spirits, is seen in the drfll plough-worship of the Bijfipnr Eaddis. Among them in June, 
at the beginning of the sowing season, a cocoannt is broken and thrown on each side, that the place 
spirits may leave and make room for Lakshm!, who is represented by the plough.®* Among 
the Jirfi GSvandis, or MarfithI mawns of Shfilapnr, at a wedding, the boy’s brother stands 
behind him holding a lemon spiked on the point of a dagger.** GnjarSt Vfinis tie a 
cocoannt and a piece of sandalwood to the bier.** The Gond bride receives some pieces of 
cocoa kernel from the bridegroom’s &ther the day before the wedding.** In Tilng Tand, oranges 
nsjd to be hung over wine to keep it from getting foisty, and oranges stuck with cloves were 
given as a New Tear’s gift.®* On All-hallow Eve it was cnstomaiy to dive for apples, or 
to bite at an apple stuck at one end of a circling pole at the other end of which a lia-hted 
candle was fixed.** 


Food. — Hunger** is a spirit; food removes hunger, therefore food scares spirits. 
In the Kfinkan, when a person is smitten by the Evil Bye, cooked rice is spread on a plantain 
leaf, cords and red powder are sprinkled over the rice, a floor-lamp is set on the powder, and 
the whole is waved round the possessed and taken to a place where three roads meet.** 
So in ph4rw«r, if a child will not eat, the mother takes three pinches of food, waves them round 
the child, and throws them on the floor to a dog or a oat. The evU influence is caught in the 
waved food, and passes from the child to the dog by whom the food is eaten.** On the Septem- 
ber-Ootober fnll-moon days the Kjapnr Eaddis take cooked food to the fields, and lay some 
in the middle, and some in each oonier.*i Among B*rj4pnr Shimpls, when the boy and girl reach 
the bridegroom’s house, each puts five morsels of food into the other’s mouth.® Amon- 
Gnjarlt Br&hmaus, when the bridegroom comes to the girl’s booth, her mother waves round 
Wm a lamp and two balls of rice and turmeric.® In Madras the LingSyats call dining, 
or Siva worship,** The Ooras of Mexico spike m eat upon sticks and set the sticks 

« Op. cii. roL n. p. 302. 4T Dyer’s Folklore, p. 4. •« Oo ci< d ■> 

« P- ® Op. Hi. Tol. XXUI. p. 147. 

« ^1 "*■' *“• P- 277. 

" Hulop s Tribet efm CtKirAPrmmte, App. I. p. iii. 

» Tol. I. p, 11. « Op. at. ToL I. p. S77. 

Pori rillage to village, seems to be Hunger. 

is SUTicfor fast or hunger. (hmm% Teviotik Mytholo ^ 

« ** G^ttteer, VoL XXIt p. 50. 

« “ Op- 0^- ToL XXin. p. 168. 

Op, at. ToL XVin. p. 165. m jfotois Jounuii, ToL XI. p. 149. 
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rouad the field, to keep the dead from coming after the canJe i*o > .L« In 

Germany till late famea people used to set apart some of eacl. m.a! to 
*h cLildren weal round and asked fir bit-ad and 

® T omen, are turned aside by g.ur.if hotni-, tatxiraad 

drmkmg, and starting afresh. In North England, if you meet a fiat-s.iled man on a 

Monday, Jou must go home and^t and drink, or yon will come to mischief.^ Airue is cured 
in England by breaking a saltish cake and giving it to a dog to eat,«* A Noi'.h Knclan J 
<5ure tor a ware is to rab tbe wart* with raw meat 

Foam. - Spirits fear foam and sweat In the East Dekh.n, spirits will not come nea- - 
horse from fear of its foam. So the Scythian sweated after a funeral to drive vif evil sp;nt^7- 
The Romans believed that the foam of a horse eni^d ear-acht, caused hy ovvv^ridin^. itt 
and many womens diseases « The people of Cyprus cured aiseiisos by »we d7^ 

Sir Walter Scott mentions a friend caring his hand by putting it in" the mouth oi an 
Irish horse.7^ 


Garlic. — Among lower class Konkan Hindus the belief is strong tliat garlic scares 
fiends. Garlic and pepper rabbed into the eyes, and quashed up the n-i-.trik thvstt whu 
faint, ^restore them to their senses, by, it is supposed, driTing away an oppi'e^i^iug spirit, in 
the Konkan, when a person is possessed, especially by a munju or uuiiiamt d Brrdimu? ixiy, 
the exorcist quashes pieces of garlic into his ears, or squeezes garlic juice into hia noAtrii^, 
and the munjd Rees.^^ Garlic is in Sanskrit called fnliceUdanda, the fuivigner^s roc^t. Its 
peculiar smell, besides scaring spirits, cures cold, cough, wind, worms and swellings. It is a 
great taste-restorer to the sick. In the case of a dislocation, garlic should be pounded, heated 
and tied to the injured joint. It will remore the swelling and draw out the inftamtnatioii. 
Garlic is a favourite cure for acute pain in the side.^* Vinegar, rue, and garlic scare the 
Pars! deril.77 Jn Greece, garlic was believed to keep off the Evil Eye, and so was tied up in 
newly built houses, and was hung over the stems of Greek ships. To repeat 
the Greek name for garlic, was of itself enough to scare the Evil Eye7® When it thunders 
eggs are spoilt. To prevent this Pliny proposes to lay an iron nail in the nett, along with 
laurel leaves, garlic roots, and other strong smelling plants.’* To keep off local spirits 
the Swedish bridegroom sews in his clothes strong smelling herl» such as garlky cloves, and 
rosemary A German witch will not eat garlic. Therefore, at Shrovetide many people smear 
themselves with garlic on the breast, soles, and arm-pits, as a safeguard against witches.*^ 
Befoi'e Baptism Danish children are apt to be carried off by the fairies : so Danish mothers 
guard their children by fastening over their cradles garlic, salt, bread aad steel.** The eating 
of garlic was an early English cure for a fiend-struck patient.®* 

Glass. — Spirits fear glass, perhaps as they fear the diamond, the ruby, the sapphire, 
and crystal, because they flash in the dark. Glass is found in Egyptian tombs, with Buddhist 
relics, and near Roman urns, apparently in all cases to keep off evil spirits. Strings of glas»« bcails 
are the favourite ornaments of the wilder Indian tribes. The mirror was a sacred symbol, 
perhaps from the reflections, ». e., the spirits, 'whieh swam in it. The early use of a 
burning glass to kindle fire would strengthen the belief intheaacredness of glass and its powt+r 
over spirits. The spirit-scaring power of glass is perha^ the reason why a Hindu married 
woman wears glass bangles and glass necklaces. The object seeiwi to be to scare spirits from her 
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L .So at newn of a hasbaad’s death the widow's glass bangles are broken. The bangles 
liot onij at^* no iungtT of use but are harmtfab since their spirit-scaring power will interfere 
waJi the chief use of a widow, namely, to be a house always ready to receive the dead husband’s 
The lucky thread tied round the neck of a Dharwar Mfidhava Brahman girl is always 
uf giais Among Bijapar Brahmans, on the fifth day after child-birth, the midwife 

on a sfeou-i a lemon-tipped dagger and some glass bangles.®® According to Hindu religious 
s>,x>kb, a mirror should be touched by the chief mounaer, when he is purified.®® At Chinese 
ti .yur'i louiid lo okiug-giaases with carved frames are placed to keep off evil spmts,®^ The 
B.iriaan white witciies use a looking-glass in restoring the soul of a child, in case the dead 
moliitr takes it away.®® In Japan, the mirror is a great object of worship.®® In Dahomey, 
at the end of a big festival, glasses are broken.®® A similar custom is still not unknown 
in Kuroj*..*.®^ In a Russian house of moarniug all mirrors are covered with sheets.®® The 
glass called ailder gem was considered a great charm by the Druids.®® In Englaud,*it is unlucky 
V) break a lookiag-glass.®* Mirrors were formerly used by magicians as part of their cere- 
monial, and there was an ancient divination by the looking-glass.®® In England, it is unlucky 
to see one’s face in a glass at night.®® The Hindus have a similar belief.®^ 


Grass. — The Hindus believe that spirits fear the sacred grasa called darbha.®® Accord- 
fnglo Pandit Narsiuha’s A'l^Aarttwr^'o, p. 85, white darbha grass is a cure for fever, hard breathing 
and bile. The srici'edness and spirit-scaring power of tlte grass areapparently due to these medical 
properties. Besides darbha, two other grassse, dwrua®® and are held sacred by the 

Hindus. Tli© Darva grass is known in Sanskrit by twenty-one names, of which one is tnah^u^ 
Bhadhi, the great all-heal, another, satagrantU, the hundred-knotted, and a third, hhutalmntri, 
spirit-slayer. Barm grass is a specific for fainting,^ fever, dysentery and nausea.^ Munj grass 
is sovran for cough and bile complaints. It is considered pure enough for dikshd or initiation 
for grlhardkfthd or house-protection, and for destroying evil spirits.® Darbha, Foa egnoeuroides, h 
invoked in fciie Atharva V$da to destroy miemiesA In Western India, the dying Hindu" is 
laid on darbha grass, and in all Hindu foneral rites darbha grass is required. While 
performing funeral rites, the chief mourner wears darbha grass rings, and sits on darbha grass.® 
Among Pattana Prabhns^ the juice of durva grass is dropped into the left nostril of a gir^ 
when coming of age and pregnancy rites are performed.® The Vadar chief inonraer in BijApnr 
sprinkles molasses, water and green grass on the corpse-beareis’ishoulders.^ Among the Bijapur 
Nadigs, after the burial, men bathe and return home carrying five stones and some blades of 
grass.® In thread^^ing the Kam&^k Br&hmans putaghdleof dar5Aa grass thrice 
round the boy.® When a Dekhan Kan^ Brahma? girl comes of age, on the sixth day the husband 
pounds darbha grass and drops some of the juice into her nostril.^® Among the Dekhan Dhruva 
Frabhns, before the thread ceremony a razor is taken and sprinkled with water, and with it a 
blade of the sacred grass is cut over the bofs right ear,a second behind his head, and a third on 
hisleftside^ Abundleof hajistiedtothelncky postin the ShoUpur Mudlia^s wedding booth.» 
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Suppliants put grass in tliair moutlis, apparently to scare frora. tut* juind v/ *u^n 
they address. So, about 1760, when the Kolis took the fort of Triaabah, the Mujstalru a. tu 

are described as going about with grass in their mouths.^^ Shoiapur 'hiku^i^on their n^iuru fivii* 
a funeral, bring harial^^ grass and nim leaves, and strew them on the floor of the h'jus»v 
the body was laid,^® In Bengal, the Brahman bride during part of the mairriage ctreuiijiiy »its 
on a mat of vitdnd^^ grass, covered with silk,^^ In Bengal, at the beginning of the 
ceremony, the first part of which is the solemn reception of the bridegroom by the fatht r-^n* 
law, the father presents the bridegroom with a cashion of darbka grass on which tiie brnict^rooiu 
stands.^* Hindus use darbka grass to purify their sacrificial vessels-t* In the thread-gir 
Karnittak Brahmans wind a girdle of darbka grass thrice round the buy*®® Hindufc< ^u'iitter 
darbka grass over a place which has been smeared with cow-dung,^ in South India, the bight of 
darbka grass is believed to drive off the giants, demons and other bad spirits, who hurt man and 
spoil Brahman ceremonies. The charm called pautirai, purifier, consists of three, five, or seven 
blades of darbha grass worn in the form of a ring. Before beginning any ceremony the priest 
takes the grass ring, dips it in holy water, and draws it on his middle right fi^nger. This 
holy grass enters into all ceremonies, all sacrifices, and all religious and social rites 
On the 11th of Asadh (June-July) in Southern India no rice is eaten. People take a bundle 
of darbka grass, go to a temple of Vishnu, make a bed of the grass, and pass the night in the 
temple.^ In India, images of grass are made at places of pilgrimage,** and formerly a 
blade of grass in a man’s hair was a sign that he was fear sale.** The Briihinairs sacred 
waist-thread, at the time of thread-girding, is made from the grass.**,** Hindu 

recluses sit on darbka grass.*® The Beni-Isra’tis, on leaving a grave, pick thr^ handfuls of 
grass and throw them back over their heads, apparently to prevent the spirit of the dead 
following them to his house.*® Similarly, the ancient Jews, as they returned from the grave, 
plucked grass and threw it behind them two or three tuxies, saying “ They shall flourish outside 
of the city like grass upon the earth.* In Egypt hwphoi grass was burnt to drive off malaria.** 
In 1533, the Chinese wore straw hats as a sign of monmii^.** In Japan, a straw rope is tied 
round the temple of the sun-goddess to keep off evil spirts.** The womeu of the South Sea 
Islands and theMofcu women of New Guinea wear grass girdles.*® The Hotu men and women 
of New Guinea wear plaited strips of bark or grass about two inches broad, as an armlet, round 
the upper arm. These armlets are often smeared with red clay .*« The Negrillos of the Philippine 
Islands (1695) wear no ornaments, except bracelets of rushes.*^ At a holy spot m Dahomey 
tmvellers are given a blade of grass to throw towards the object of worship.** The woman who led 
a band of 'Kafirs in the South African war of 1878 had wisps of straw in her ears, a cliarm which 
made her wound-proof ** Some Papuans plait rushes into their hair round the crown « The 
only ornament of Wafip, an Bast African chief was a few strings of grass worn round his ^ 
Well-to-do Nubian women wear glass bracelets; those who are poor 
of grass.** The Monbatus of Central Africa twist ornaments for themselves out of reeds and 
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^r.isi, and wt'ar them, Jihe rings, roand their arms and legs.*® The Balacka women of 
rcntntj A:r;-'a pit'rae h)th their cars and lips, and insert incb-lo'ng bits of grass stalk.** Bongo 
w.imeu fiat .straw irir.') iioles made throngh their lips and nostrils.** In some American tribes, 
a traveller, t> drive '-.ni the spirit of weariness, mbs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and 
lay« it iiti asliriueat acr'i.ssiugof ways.** In the Greekfestival to thesnn, grass was consecrated 
.and (tirrie i aleint.*’ The Romans had a custom of laying a sacred sieve in the road, and 
using for uie.lit‘i»l parposes the stalks of grass that grew through the holes.*® In Middle Age 
Scotland, oatiis were taken on grass. Compare Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p. 362 : — 

“ So swore she by the grass so green. 

So swore she by the corn.” 

In England, a straw drawn through a child’s mouth close to a running stream cures the thrush.*® 
In Engl.a'.id, herbs used to be .strewn in churches on hnmiliation. and thanksgiving days.*® 
That spirits fear grass may have been one of the reasons for the old English custom of 
strewing the floors of houses with rushes. Rushes were used in Devonshire as a charm for 
the thriisli, a.s well as for their coolness, and their pleasant myrtle-like smell when broken. In 
the nortJi of England rushes are still (11557) used in making rush lights.®* 


Grain. — Spirits fear grain, probably because grain scares the spirit of hunger, is a 
valuable poultice, and yields liquor. According to the Hindus, grain scares spirits, 
because certain guardian spirits or gods live in grain. Five deities live in rice : — Brahmi 
the Creator, Sdma the moon, Ravi the sun, the Maratganas or wind gods, and Lakshnfl, the 
goddess of wealth.®* In all leading Hindu ceremonies, in Western India, grains of sarshapd, 
biiiapts liickuloma, and parched rice are scattered to scare fiends.*® In Thana, among the 
Marajhi Brahmans, when a danghter-in-law returns home from a distance, an elderly woman 
comes forward to greet her, and waves round her face water and rice, and throws the 
water and rice into the street, telling the lady not to look back.** The admitted object of thi 
waving is to drive away any roadside or other spirit that may have attached itself to the travellers. 
In the East Dekhan, the exorcist piles small heaps of millet round the possessed person, and,' 
when driving ont the spirit, holds grains of millet in his right hand and keeps throwing grains in 
the patient’s face. Rice is poured over the stool on which the Dekhan ChitpSvan boy sits when 
he IS being girt with the sacred thread.** The Ohitpuvan bride and bridegroom stand on rice 
heaps, and, before her wedding, the Chitpavan bride sits in front of a picture of the gods and 
throws nee over it.** When an Uchla woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves the house a 
Mil is driven into the tlu-eshold to keep her spirit from coming back, and on the road to the 
burning ground ruld grains are strewn.** At their marriage, the Poona Uchla bride and bride- 
groom sit on a blanket in a square of rice.*® The Velalis, a Poona Tamil class of Vaisyas. strew 
the ground with parched grain before the body, when it is carried to the bnrial-gronnd.*® ’ In the 
Dekhan, when one Brihman asks another to dine at his house, the host lays a few gmins of rice 
in the guest s right hand, and at their memorial or irdddh ceremony the performer throws grains 
of rice and sesamum to all the Pour Quarters to keep off evil spirits.*® At the end of a Poona 
Dhruva Prabhu’s weddi^, when it is time to bow ont the wedding gods, rice is thrown over 
them. InPooim, on Dasahrii day (Sept.-Oct.), men of the higher classes wear in their 
turban, some of the rice, barley, wheat, and pulse, which have been grown in baskets 

111 thetempleof B havs.udn niigthe nineprevions days. At a Dekhan Kunbx's wedding, in the girl’s 
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village, s baU of rice is waved round the boy’s head and thrown a'.> i-, ,i . ■ • i^. 
moment grains of rice are thrown on the couple” In P 0011 . 1 , .v. H i, , ;.,i ■ v. 
bride and bridegroom throw rice over the sacrificial fire and the w.,’,. ;■ ■ A,.. : ti ■ 

Dekhan Kianoj Brahmans a heap of earth sown with com is the weidiUiT ' ' ; ■. i ■ ‘ 

At their weddings, the Dekhan Lfidlds raise a pUe of rice at the dcor .f i:,.- ; 1. ■ r; 

he kicks down.” Among the Telang Nhavls of Bljipnr the chief marriv ). •/•.. • 

should throw rice over the boy and girl” OnCobraDay, Hidspanchivi', ii: J liy, I-(., ...i v' ..t:* 
draw a picture of a cobra in grains of rice, and on the cobra throw pulse, j.u; 1 ;i:. ! : t.> y. 

of plantains and cocoanuts/^ The Delchan Frabhu during his morning viYi'. to ..i (■■ •v ei 
grains of rice over her, pours water over her feet, and goes round Ler.*^ At ii.-, I)f l.i iiIm . i 
B rahman wedding, a measure of rice is set on the threshold of the boy’s house, Uji I *I.-' i n ii 
she enters spills it,” The Dekhan Govardhan Br4hma;« throw grains 
head of the boy at the thread-girding.'® At NIaifc, when cholera break'^- iL\5 
Brahmans collect in little doles from each house a small allowance of riccj put tiio r'xj in 
take it beyond the limits of the town, and there throw it away. *rhiflricoia a aeapo into which 
has entored the evil influenoe of the cholera.^ Al^madnagar worucu in tn^.^ ^i.rter 

noon go to a temple, or a place where sacred books are read, sit for a b-J - 

the god or the reader, and in the rice trace the shape of a lotus.^® iuq Abju i-iiiiigns 

Mh^rs millet grains are thrown over the bride and bridegroom, and the 

waves burnt bread round them, and pours water at their feet."^ Jn Koibb uit n n 
man eats bread made of the seven grains — barley, wheat, aesamum, ral'h : ‘ 

and chinakf no spirit can harm him.^ The B&jp&ts of Kathiawar ite h vt**i 

wheat on the day of naming.^® In the Elam&tak, the bride and bridegTo:>!ii tiiky ritt < <ut *1 t' » > 
baskets and throw it over each other’s head.^ The Sb&nvls of Ksnara faisten vt riCi Lit 

and mango leaves to their house lintel.^ ThelSTorth KAnara Liugayais shower lu.lict un the 
bride and bridegroom ^ In Belganm, when the Mudalilr^S corpse is laid on the ti:e 
drop rice into the month.®® Among Belganm T^addara, at their weddings, triends nnrl juls 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and bridegroom « Daring the festival of Dayamava in 
Dh^rwir no corn-mills may grind com, apparently from the fear that, as Dnyam^va is mort M 
a fiend than a gnardian, the blessed influence of corn-grinding may annoy her, miiy even put 
her to flight.82 Among Bijapur Shimpis, after the bride and bridegroom have t>eeu 
rubbed with turmeric paste, women throw rice on them, and wave lamps round them to 
them against unfriendly influenoes.®® Bijapar waehetmm throw grains of rice on tae bnde- 
groom to keep spirits fmm attacking him.^ Among Shdlapnr Jihgars the pries; mutters 
charms over the razer with, which the boy is to be shav^. and *-ops red nee on « 
Among Sh614pnr’ Gfilak Briihinans the boy at a il^-gtrfmg sUa on nee. * 

Shollpnr Timuls the family priest for ten days after a birth throws red nee over thi 
mothi.sT ml is nsedin emptying their divinity 

h- h.™<u So «» ^ a in’i 
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uucii*, « ® jfl ht%mA oat and leaves, ana tlic piueii 

the gnardian influence in the bracket » boweft ena saa icav ^ r 
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iii'ii to p:>-vt*rit; ;jiy warnierinir influ<#nce making its abode in the empty 
» . 7(j irra.M4 of a;(e, ShOIapur Komaiis throw rice over the girl 

. Ih tli»* \ukiiy village /estival, in the Southern Marutha Country, every 

Uii'i some desk to bury in hi^ field,®® Among the Karnatak 


» t ' 

t !j!'^ ! iki* 


ur.4ii;s of are tlarown after the dead, and during the Muharram festival, to scare 
iUi'J rice are pounded, spread on the ground, and pinches of them laid in the 
i;:r ia. Iii Jain umples the worshipper strews grains of rice in the form 

i (' /rj, or irnard-eudt;d cro^ss, in front of the image. A millet poultice is a 

ii iu’iii ? \^ith the Klu>rids®i The Khonds marry in the place where rice 
1 




.'•pii'it 


IS 

k'. * /r.Vn’js put rice in the corpse’s mouth.®® They throw rice ou the urn as 
t 5 t'^rnU and sprinkle grain on the ground behind the bones to keep the 


ij*o?a c.'jming 


"a w w IT — ^ 

Uick.®* Like Parsis, Ofaahs believe that they please the gods when 
f ■ y rn;tk’c merry.®' Ai a Gond marriage rice is several times poured on the ground.®® The 
Idtdit Ibjii’is pour h’lndfuis of rice ontheground when the corpse is lifted, and drop some grains 
< u tlic birdy®* Ajiion',^ the Bengal Kuiris, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times round 
i puc '.f ve.s^cls, s])ijUng gniin as they go.®® At a Beni-Isra’il wedding, women touch 

?ijt* ijiK ^ kiivvHf .shou\lt*rs,and head with rice.®® The winnowing fan, probably owing to its 
(*^uiu ^'P;on with gmin, is holy. It is one of the gods of the Nilgiri iulas.^®® The Kois of 
^ Ii*dia fasten cords of rice-straw on trees or at the borders of fields.^ In Southern 

Jirlia, ilic chief rite in the new-jear, povgok or boiling, festival, is the boiling of 
tier,*- At t hf‘ crowniug of the chief of Kolastri (in Madras?) in 1778, the chief was seated on 
a throne under a canopy, screened from sight till the lucky moment came. The chief 
piie^t thrice dropped rice on the chief's crown- When the third sprinkling was over, a 
great shout was raised.® Rice, colouied with saf ron and vermilion and charmed, is used 
at or worship. This coloured rice is the proper offering to make to any one asked 

to a wedding or thread-girding.* Mourners in south India drop some grains of 
lire into the moutli of the corpse.® In Ceylon, parched rice is scattered at special 
cyremomos connected with spirits.® According to the Persian sacred books, fasting brings 
the spirit of hanger and thirst. So with the Ptois fasting is wrong, and as with the Hindu 
^ aishnavas, feasting is a religious duty J It is said in the Avesta:—^' At seed-corn spirits 
hiss, at shoots they cough, at stalks they weep, from thick ears of corn they fly. He 
who grows much corn sears the mouths of spirits with red-hot iron.”® With the Parsi belief 
that the man who grows gmin scai*es fiends may be compared the account given by a European 
writer (A. B. 1248) of a man who saw the Night Hunt coming, and rushed into a field 
R*cause he was there safe. It is known, says the writer, that evil spirits cannot come into 
fields, ^ Opimonsdiffer as to the reason. Some say the Cimtor will not let them come, because 
gram m useful to men ; others say the field guardians keep them off.® lu a Japanese legend the 
sun goddess throws rice to drive off darkness, that is, evil spirite.!® In Nubia, while crossin c 
a certam yai% ^h man throws grain ou the ground as a spirit offertng.u in Greece, in the 
ntes of his, ^lled with wheat or barley, and in modem Greece 4eat is 

1 ^ (2^st April), 

lyomse, says Ovid,u gods take pleasure in millet., A trace of the older sLit- 
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scaring belief seems to appear in Ovid's remark, tksli ^rnai A il': j I r j. 

Cumbrian girl is jilted, the youths rab her with peas At a C -s- I cai, rt* ? “ 

from the balconies girls strew flowers and grains of wheat as the Irid'* In 

old legends, Seth is said to have put three seeds in Adam's month. In Irekn*!, f r?!s i K 
when any one entered upon a public office, women in the streets and 2 :irk *. 

sprinkled him and his attendants with wheat and salt*^* On St. Agncfs’ Kvt% in h 

girls go into a field, and say : — ** Agnes sweet and Agnes fair, hither, hithi^r now 1 1 \ 

England, it was believed that straw would stop a witch. She could not ^?v€r h.-^ lu 
England, beans were sacred to the dead. They were supposed to coatain the wul.s t: tii- 
dead.22 in England, wheat used to be strewn before the bride on her w.ij to 
Wheat ears are mentioned as worn with rosemary in wedding garlands in England iu tbt 
teenth century.^ In North England, when the last sheaf is cat, a figure is raised on ^ pde 
crowned with wheat ears, and adorned with ribbons, and b carried home in triumph, h U 
called the kern or corn baby. Each cottage has its kern baby made of oat cuke**^ That p%UTi 
are ominous or magical is shewn by the North England saying: — “ Set a peapod with peas 
over the lintel, who ever comes in first will be your husband.”^ 

(To he continued.) 


SPECIMENS OP MODERN BBAHHANIOAL LEGENDS, 

BY a r. BBTHAH. 
jVo. I. — The Maujguni^Purim^ 

This is a short Mstory of tlja holy place of MaSjgunI, fa»own as rtklutha-Muhii! -nha. 
and taken from the UaUptirSKa called StfAyedri-lTAe?^. 

Preliminary Ifoteau 

Mafijgtinl is a small village situated in the west of the TJlafcS, or Bevemie Snh4iT«ioD, of 
SiTBi, in the CoUectorate of Hortli Kanaia, Bomhay Presidency, Aecorf.ng to the bte^t 
enumeration it contmns 35 honses. and bemsts of a ^nlati^ of 362 ,194 ^ »»«i 

168 females). It is clesn and haaltfay and posseaees good water, and it » b^tifnUy mtmted 
^ L brow of the Western Ghi^ Thongh but a snuill village, rt i. a place rf some 

S^l»,ona<monntoftlrel.rg»temple«««^ 

there. .... 

The Mafiigun! temple enjoys a yaarij teooBmof Be, 1.600 whiehm g.v^ 

ine uw sow resetmed. ®i» sappie- 

or IW*. whioh i. hrid hm» anB«%. Tte 

mented by ^ 800 ; tt» odigoingi hdag laid wt on the espenaea 

worship of th© idol* *.*%«* 

•Ph. fair islieldiiitlia moa«i of 01iidta% the great day hangth® day of the fnll mooa »n 

* V th© "duy ©i fch© Wi' I* ©ay '03© 111© . 

lhat month. It com^^ ^ ^ of 8«I^Vehtoda«a«»iW »* on tt* lowef tier df 


V gaga, a TjL ^ 

, n w.TiSM^ oo’sPW-Jiwn,!?- ^ 

2S I)y©r^s ‘ , 

as 8 , 


n I00ndiimm^ 

w „ ■' , 
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hiu'j ..ariul, t'll thi' ilxth day — the great day, the day of the full moon the idol is 
vhivd oii i!:!* ;'ri and dragsred dow'u to the tank. Before the great car is started, 

c:oe ^inu. in n i^abori are broken on the wheels by the principal personages present, the 
t'a.t u: liK.sc Wmg defrayed from the temple fnnds. It is then dragged down to the 

link, drun^ and otiiijr instraments being played before it, and camphor ^ 

d it. h IS rr.n:t Cinvs^cd back and the idol reinstated in its place in the temple. The next 
«hy u qaaiiilry of vvd c-dor is prepared in a large vessel, which is kept for the pnrpose in front 
o!f thn tcnini'N and i deal of horse-play ensues, the liquid being thrown over each other 
by t!it* jwsondiled pcvpie. With this the jitrd, or religious fair proper, closes. 

A^r.iit 2,5‘ 0 tljc average annual attendance at the fair, which lasts for about a fortnight. 
Th« »pli' di ^ not come from any great distance — sixty to seventy miles at the outside. Many come 
fr* ni btlow the Ghats, tlio bulk of the pilgrims being goldsmiths and Havig Brahmans. From 
the shlh day Vniforathe full moon, that is, the day of the commencement of the jdtrd, during 
the time that the car is being dragged, all the Brahmans present are fed at the temple expense : 
and on the great day — the day of the full moon— a regular feast consisting of sweetmeats, etc., 
i.. gsvtin. and on thi.sday the attendance of Brihmaus is usually very large. Many p^ple me^ly 
troto the fair to amuse themselves, but there is also a moderate attendance of hona fide pilgrims, 
who ctiine %vitli ofiteriiigs of jewellery, money, etc. These offerings are usually intended to propi- 
tiate tlie god and gain his good offices in prospering their business or in securing the recovery 
of relations and friends from severe illness: they are also someiames thank-offerings. Nearly all 
who cotne offer siomething at the shrine, however trivial it may be : small pieces of money, or 
trait, such as plantains, ccMJoanuts, etc. 


There are two tanka at MaBjguni : a large one in front of the temple and a smaller one on 
one side of it. The tank to the side is called the Kdthli Tank, and it is supposed to be parti- 
cularly holy. Any one bathing in it is considered to have done as meritorious an action as if 
he had foathe<,l a har/jr of times in sacred springs. There is, however, but little water in it now, 
and so not much use of it is made the pij^rims. There is plenty of water in the great tank, 
which has some twenty or twenty-ffve steps in it, by which people may descend or ascend. 
Near the great tank is a temple sacred to Hannmin and containing'Sn image of that god. 


A certain amount of trading goes on during the fair. Ijittle husiness is done during the 
days that the car is being dragged, but aftearwards, that is, from the day of the full moon, 
trading commences in earnest, and it usually lasts on Mil the day of the next new moon. The 
principal articles offered for sale are brass and copper vessels^ cloth, coeoannts, sweetmeats, 
spices, and sugar, 

The Kaf^igiisi-PiirftQa. 


S£lta conversing with Vyiba said : 0 1 allrknowing and deeply learned Vyasa, you 

have told me many notable stories. You have told me even about the origin of the Sahyidri 
Mountains, but I sm most anxious to bear what you have not yet told me of, and that is the 
i^ory of holy which is contained in the sacred history of god Viaho^u. Be good 

enough therefore to relate it to me.’* 

Vylsa, in reply, said ; — Iiisten to iii% O S4lal He who hears the story of the most holy 
actions of the glorious Yish^u, as w^l as he who relates them to others will be successful and 
happy. Br!-Ti$higu« after he had been kloked by Bhrigu ]$ishi» left Vaiku^ha and came down 
^ Ysaitkatftdri^ where, on account of its resembtaiioe to ¥alkon|ha, he settled. The place 
abounded with tanks of pure water and various trees, plants, creepers, and ffowers, such as the 
the Punntga, etc. The demons, who resided in. the pkoa, bring terrified by the presmice 

» a grAmy, sfeofs^hosaes aho a eo gwiwpi twna for a Mjium In a isll^asfor, ♦. e., for a salt-pan 

t«c»i hW applies to elMiar l|ia or tiia Bhhm Tlrtiba. I inshne howerer to it with the 

A laiue taiik iat%kt be tibe of the Pmr^ai^ ae it la aqraare- in dhane and has steps on 
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of Vislinu, fled from tbe spot, and assuming the forms of wild beMta ent?rf."d BhCitaka, 
where they began to trouble theEishis. The Eishis thereupon went in s;eari 2 h of Viilaau, wl 
having assumed the name of VeAlcatdhaibadeoncealedliim^ielf on the hill or mosut-ain of Vejfe* 
katAcbsda and begged of him to relieve them from the troubles *X'cti?fioTu:d by the quondam demons 
(now wild beasts). Sri-Yenkatlk, in reply, told them that he had eome dowu from Taikuntfa 
to win Padmavati for his wife, and also to protect his devotees. He further told them to be In 
readiness to assist him in his matrimonial designs, and in return, should they prove useful to 
him, he promised to remove tibe cause of all their griefs and anxieties. Actiordingly, Sr!-VeOkia»t§H,i, 
after he had won Lakshmi^ started from the ^hkhak Mountain with her, attended by 
VishvaksSna and other followers, and made a circuit in order to protect his worsh^^ppem, and Vt 
relieve them of their cares. He pursued and killed all the wild beasts be met with, and in doing 
this he travelled a considerable distance. He travmsed the countries of Ch61a and P4igtdya, and 
bathed in the river KavSri, He crossed many rivers, among others the so called 

because it took its rise from the eyes of Yarlhasvlmini whan he was living in the SahyMris, and 
the Kumaradhara,^ both the Tunga and the Bhaddi, which begin from Var^haavimin’s 
jaws, and the Soma® and the Aghnasint,^ and thus seeking for a suitable iihady and well- watered 
resting place, he eventually settled down near to a beautiful tank oallad KaAldi^ which is 
situated to the west of the river Aghanftsinl.** 


Sflta then asked Yjksn to tell him about the origin of the t a nk, and how it came by its 
name, whereupon Yyasa replied 

Hear, then, O Sdta, the (ImboTj of the) origin of the blcMod tank. 

Once upon a time a ^Ushi called Ka d k a , (a person) of profound learning and gr«^ piety, 
in the course of his travels, during which he had bathed in many sacred streams and exercised 
great charity, came at length to the Eishi-Parvala, on a mountoin in the Sahy4dri Range. Here 
he found many Eishis living, namely, Bhiradvija, Kaulika,^ J&bdli, Kiliyapa and others, with 
several demi-god^ Gandharvas, Apsaraa, Kumlrss, and Siddhaa Ho, therefore, resolved toremwn 
in the place for a long time. On one occasion, when he went into the anrrcmnduig forest to 
gather fruits 'and roots, he saw the birds and besets gasping in the great beat of »«»» 
sufEering much from the want of water, which was not obtainable in ibe for^. 
with compassion for these helpless ewafewe. he ot«ted • Uhk. ^ wtoh ^ 
water to drink, and whiot would likewise he genemity vmM. Hej^ abo 
day in the tank himself and commenoed praetisliig vmj mrrm 

the hnsbaud of Kitmaia. was much pleaeed wift the piefy deirot.^ «« ^ to ^^tim 
conseqnence, after the lapse of seme time, he appeared to tom 

whatever he might desire. The holy mmx then sAed that tt might be erdamed.^^ 
day he himselTas well as aU others frho shpnld btohe « the to«to 

Kaiika-hw4a (of tasEdt of 

iwheeepa, ^jCHgii gjjyve. awywBr iiuie . 0 .. ■ ; ..■■I. 

" * AnWrisW , Wt,ih.t*wwef««M*r E«to-*>she»l1- ■ , ^ 
STtoamneof.mwBefay^W.gg*^ ..J ^ ^ *** * * '** 

* *to AshmrftiWee Wi* ww»:>*** ** ' 

lM.% naantoBMwwof l>esitsBa.iM. 
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:i7V'AT ht^i, 1 um thas duiiig penance in order to get rid of these sins, which are a great 
banheu i) mw, aud to gain salvation- I am indeed fortunate to meet with you now thus- 
Adv2i*8 liiif UH to what I skonM do.^ ** Narada then said ~ *0 woman, Sri-Venkat&»a has 
come (from Vaiknntlia) to relieve all people of their sins, and he has taken up his abode 
near the waters of the Kanka-hrada in the Sahyadiis, and has promised to bestow complete 
absolution and salvation on those who bathe in those waters. If you join the river Svedini®' 
yoar wisboj will be gratified.’ Accordingly, the (river) Ganges, which had assumed the form of 
a woman, took its course through the zx>oks, and joined itself to the Sv^ini, the warm water 
of which is said to be the sweat of Sri Veiikafisa. Having done this it passed on under the 
name of the Sltala-Gahga to Vehka^sa, and so on to the Kanka-hrada, There being purified, 
it (or she) once moie returned to V&ranasf, being, however, directed by Yeiikat^sa to repair 
thither (u e., to the Kaiika-hrada), on one Sunday in the month of Mfigha every year.’’ 

Vyasa then said further: — ** Brahma and Mahfesa assumed the forma of a cow and calf 
respectively and came to Srt-Veiika^^ (at the Kanka*hrada), but were unable to ascend the 
stone on which he was reclining. Srl-Venkat^sa, taking pity on them, caused the stone to 
become soft. After this the cow and the calf used to ascend the stone and bathe the image of 
Veiikafi^ii every morningand evening in milk. A BrAhman, observing this, nsed to feed them 
regularly every day, in return for which devotimi they bestowed much wealth upon him, they 
themselves meanwbiio wandering about in the jungles.” 

After hearing this, Sfita asked VySsa to tell him (the story of) the origin of the Sdma 
and AghanA^ni Eivers. 

Vyasa then said : — DakshaprajApati gave his thirty-three daughters in marriage to Chan- 
dra. Of these Chandra loved only Rfihiyi, and neglected the others, wherefore in their wrath 
they cursed him. To avert the evil of the curse, Chandra, by the advice of his gruru, 
made a ZiAja, to which he gave his own name, and began to do penance. While thus engaged 
in worship, Paramesvara suddenly appeared from the md striking the earth with the 
iriitila he held in his hand, he caused water to rise out of the earth, wherewith he freed 
Chandra from the consequences of the enrse. This holy water, rising as it does in the Sahyi- 
drk, fiows south for a distance of twenty-four miles, and then taming backwards it joins the 
ChandikA,* whence receiving the names of the SomaghanisinP and E^amaghanAsinF Rivers, 
it passes to the south of Gfikaim and falls into the Western Sea.” 

Buia then asked VyAsa what further deeds weace done by 8 ^*Venkat^a^ wtiileiesidezit’ 
in the Kahka-lurada- 

VyAsa replied : — •• While ^-Ve^ka^Sa was ^ns reclining on the stone, a ydgin called 
ThFU ma l % a ldh>wer of Vlslif^ after travelliDg all over the world and visiting many sacred 
places, eaine at length to this very spot, which &o!a its shade and the presence of ihe Kanka- 
hrada, appeared to be very chaanning. i^fter bathmg in the tawlr and performing his usual daily 
cersieonm^ ^ draek some water, and tlbcui setting himself under a taM he commenced meditat- 
ing ^ply (upon Vishign)- Presently he heard a toii» from the skies sayii^:-" 0 Timmala 
y<^n, Brt-VenkatASa and hie attendant deities are on the stone ts in Kahka-hrada here- 
Take, hum from this place and convey him to Ma£dKB 33 l» which lies in a northerly direction 
f rp^ here. Arrived there estaUish nm (sto) near* the witjdh is at the foot of an Asoka 

tree, sitna^t^ to west of fiie Scmi^hanlsizd. To the pqrth^east erf the Afc#0 lies the 
TWlia, and in this Hrfta a good deal of treaenre been hnrieid by one Vasu. 

» W«at the 

! t mAgitoaSjdofSAma. 

b of etrwai seer, OdSEsrsa. Them tiro streams are sihteiitB of 

• alls loeoM * sn ^ 

A'sieM Sissd or tsah vhlh etifS' oa Ibnr aides (Sanaxeee). 
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(bj name). Prom tHis store (of treasure) take as maeii as tou need f^r erer. . ^ 
and finish, the work as soon as possible.* On hearing tlieie consmandjs f 

Tirumala Y6gia swooned with delight, and wdiile thus lying in a trance, h^' :i 'ii'iani 

Sn-Yehkat^sa, resplendent in appearance with his bow and arrows, jfjpear and hi < r 

weapons in his hands, and adonied as to his person with ail sorts of jew*eU^-*ry and *jinan 
who thus addressed him I am much pleased with your devotion. Sinue i !t'f: j 

I have travelled far and wide and seen many countriea, and now I wi^sh to take up my rcHiiivr.e'j 
for the fature in the Sahyadri, or, as it is sometimes called, the PafchimWri. C^ritinuH* to 
worship me devoutly and I will bestow salvation on yon. I will also assamo y^/nr nmw 
dwell there with my attendant deities, ilanjgmd is a sacred place, and m bleshed hy the 
presence of five ttrthas^ called respectively the Chakra Tirtha, the Dhcnu Tlrtlta,^'" the PaUa{jn“^* 
Tirtha, the Indu Txrtba,^* and the P&panasint Tirtha^* Take me then from thijji place, 
and carry me till you feel my weight sensibly increased, and when that comes to pa^s 
establish me in that place. Awake, therefore, from your dream.* So saying he clapped hii 
hands and vanished. Tirumala Yogin woke up, pleased and joyful, from his rofre«liir»g sleep 
and happy dream, and forthwith proceeded to remove the image of Veakatc^ from the atone 
on which it was placed. While looking at it with great joy, be inadvertently let fall thechiicl 
which he had in his hand on to the left side of VShkatfi^, thereby causing a wound from which 
the blood flowed freely. When Tirumala Ydgin perceived this he prustrated himself before 
the image and began to weep bitterly; when he again heax*d a voice from above, aa on the 
previous occasion, saying : — * Press the wound with thin© hand and the bleeding wiu cease. H© 
accordingly did as he was told and the flow ceased ; he then took the idol up in his hands to 
convey it to iVJafijgnnt as directed. On his doing this, the cow and the calf ossaaltod him 
violently, striking him with their heads but not goring hnn» w'hich tertihcd the very much, 
and he called upon Venka4^ to come to his aid. whereupon a vabe again came from above 
proclaiming * Know who this holy man is.’ On heamg this the cow and the calf desisted 
from their attacks, and the cow bathed the idol In its milk, and the gods, casting aside their 
disguises, appeared in their true forms (*; e. as Bmhmu and aiva> The r¥« »g»*in 
took up the idol, and, it was smirched with blood and milk, he washed it in the waters 
of the Kahka-hrada. This made the water impure and so Tirumala implured the 
sun to cleanse it, whereupon the sun, assuming the form of a swan, remoyrf all the 
parities aadthre^ them oa to the edge of the tonk. After once mowm 

toe water thus parified, Tiremela, under the directira of BnAmft. epplied of the 

earth from the edge of the twvk, and thea proceeded in a northorlj direotion. 

« BrahmA and Mab€sa (that is, the oow and the odtj toen addrewed ^-yeukatisa a» 
follows: - ‘ 0 god, we have deVoted onrseli^ee, son! tod body. “*■ = 

what reward will you bestow upon ua mretum'P replied thto:~ 

wHol l. & -»d 

. TS«in a.-; a. <M -d^ 

his efforts and .placed it io tito appofn ^ .spot MW ^ ^ ^ 

n' I. a, toe cow-aprfag. ■ ' ; H 

«I.a.toetnoo,^^ .■ f-We«top««w 
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wv5iBhjpp«‘d it. Wiiile thus ♦'■ngaged, he heard voices reciting the Ffdas and chanting £ara. 
Airimtu, aj. J ihe souiid i.f diums of various descriptions being beaten, and he, therefore, bent his 
steps ii: tlat direction. On arriving at the place he espied Sdm^sa, whereupon he hastily 
turned baeic again without performing any obeisance, or in any way acknowledging him, 
Paramdivara then said to bis wife PArvatl: — ‘0 Dfiv!, this ySginia devoted to Vishnu, and 
spends bis life in his service and in performing his works. All the gods are willing to help 
him in ihi», and we also should go. To hina all gods are alike.’ Parvatt replied : — ‘ Oh Mah€sa! 
you may go, if you like to help one who did not acknowledge our presence by even bowing down 
before us, ’ and so saying she cursed all gods to be stones. Mahdsvara, considering this unjnst 
on the part of his wife Pilrvatl, left her and went away to the North-East, with the intention of 
being kind to, and assisting the JniiTtit, devotees and others who are zealous in his service. 
There he assumed the form of Panchdnana, and began ptacrising severe austerities. His wife 
Parvatlj in a dejected mood, went to a place which wae half a yHjana away to the South-East. 
Here she met the Rishi Nfirada, who was going to visit Sri-VeukatSla, who had now taken up 
his abode near the Sdmagbaniiin! river, so ae to be near Tirumala ITogin, whom he loved. 
Acting on the advice she received from N^rada, Pirrail bathed in the waters of the Kaiika- 
hrada and of the Sdmighaniiiini, and then she worshipped her son Gauiapati, so that she 
might snoceed in her object.” 


asked TySsa : — “ "What did Timmala do at the foot of the Asdka tree ?” 
Vyiaa lephed: — “When Timmala returned from bis hurried visit to Sdmlsa, he found Sri- 
enka|6ja in the form of an idol, so he fell prostrate before the image in a swoon. Mean- 
while Nitada having sent Pdryatt off as described above,. came to Timmala. He saw 
him lying seoMless, and the god ‘Srl-Venfcat^la turned to stone. Being surprised at this, he 
^yed upon his in order to propitiate JayadfiSvara. Timmala T6gin thereupon recovered 
^ Nirada to restore 'Srl-VefikatSsa th his former condition. 

Nirada replied ‘Ton have committed two sins: one is that you let your chisel fall on the sacred 
Pjwon of Brl-VenkatSfa, and the other is^ that you did not make obeisance to Sfimgsa. Go, 
themfore, to the North-East where &va is performing austerities, and then go to the South-East 
« place where Pirvatl is worshippii^ Ganapati, and pray to her devoutly. Ton will then 
be »0“"ed from your sins, and ^r!-Venka^ will be as he was before. Build a temple and 

T r 'Srl-VeikafSIa in it. All the gods will be present at the installation, and 

*** u ij “7“® K4»da departed. Timmala Ydgin took out of the K6nlri-Tirtha as 
mnmi as he needed and mected the temple. He titan, by the direction of N ardyana, bathed 
m^iJxahaa^Ttrtha, and bringing water from the Skanda-Tfrtha he poured it overNMyana 
^ t'oram^vara, tihe latter haring now assumed the form of P^chaliDga,« and wotshipp^ 
^ He then eame to the Chakra-Tlrtha and begged for help in his work from Mimti. 

this he went to the South-East whither Pirvatl had gone, and after duly performing 
to her, he begged of hmr to be present at the installation ceremony of the idol, 
to the Etafiri-Ttrtha, which, haring been dag oat by Nfirayaija’s chalcra, 
tmnad us its watraa %> efficai^ of all sacred waters, and performing all his daily cere- 
as sMdhgd, ete, and thus being made free from sin he came and 

himsatf betore &4-Venkri«a, who thereupon appeared before him in a Hving 
ia vli* I worshipfed him, and then snmmooed many learned BrShmans well versed 

_ v«d» lore. Btohmi and other deiiaea wore also invited, and (hen, in accordance with the 
i^ttdoewmoniss prescribed in the Vi»Afu Agam^t, be placed Sri-Venkat«a on the spot 
"Moeteaty fan, at (he happy hour of noon <« ihe foturteenth day after Oie full moon of 

^ te'thijvAf amr KIrritr. 

W liteMnmialtedhhnw. 
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Pbalgttna. After tlie installation, ^ji-Ye£ika|Aia «a« batAed by all pm«nt in p^himriia 
and with, the juice of in tbe manner laid down in the manim$t and then j 

dried bim with a soft white towel, removing all moiatnr®, and lu^viiig donetbia they decorated 
him with sweet scented flowers and with eiteer^lRliaM.^ They pat a crown on his bead, 
and lace on his neck, and adorned him with and mahmrthhundalaJ^^ 

After worshipping him thus, naMiya was performed with all aorta of deliimte dmhea. sweet 
fruits and betel leaves : then followed mangaMrati^ with all aorta Mod kinds of drums, dancing, 
singing and mantras^ and this was succeeded by the iMiNuMrw. Aflar this Titumala did 
obeisance bo the Br^hma^ with sugarcane and fiowcara, axd preaankd carnaiftonta tJad elothea 
to all, satisfying all completely* He also ied them aamptnoitily, and then received thdr 
blessing. He passed that night in vigil (as enjoined by the Mr lr«t) and performed the nsaal 
daily ceremonies early in the morning. He then perfomted the rites of mtMti&vu and 
and the next day he performed mrahhriiha,^ aM the y$Jan4$. While 

-4 ta— l.„7 

through the good offices Cf YehVajAa^ 

Vy^sa then further saidto Bftta t- ‘-NtouJi 6rf-T.a^ to^hi. 
all the gods to settle in his neighbourhood for the good of Wu donx^r ^ 

looked at Lakshmi with a smile, f hen MiWrinunMdinl. taking wtth h« 
which waa tothe eaatof theOhandM.* went to the nartln^ whe««he^led. Tha » 
calbd DevW> A young prince, called DhretU,* 

Wahd by the heat of the stm he placed it there, ftlf nleegw ^ 

^unda Tlrtha, near which lives SuTar9 ak«ial,» the d^te «*a ^ 

L.« i. th. pi«. «a.d 

SdmSSvard resides, in order to protect good pcopte by U» ommua « jmwi. 

W told U. .on •< «“ ’W”' 

elsewhere and seek a quiet and safe resting place k m rO^ ^ ^ wives Siddht, 
situated in the Patohimidri. Gapapati wue 

andBnddh},» and was travelling wifli 7'”“ Mated 

of gods and people atoembted th^ He ^ ^^JZ^Tand hi. 


H LongyeBowflow«wofttoP».to»-«H«<»klrii«^*^'^^ 

1* An axntilet worn on the uiipfir ann- w 

ai The oeremony of w&ymg a pteCTM? Jaeamg a 
M m.'beloatdngte 

» A small hwnlet in to. »*•■* 

weatof Sirdcmdaomitoopmtofo4liooM^«®“***^ t- Wk alM vrim^ 

« Possibly toe ivttoBtototohet Kuna* 

TsHabha. and Dhirtvarsb.. OBeottoeftwW*,***""*- „ 

■ _.- — 1 — it«dhtotttfrtwPMiwwt. ^ H« 

VT Ti-. T'.-.-r.* of Letatod's tootto^ . ■ ■ . ■ , ; „ Y f jM lr ' ^.v 


.»■ It 'is evideat 'thai .*W»' to dtegostod- tto,.isd' •* wto^. 
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TOE I5MAK AJmQUAEY. 


hiVj ftti/iieri b^f02*e they had walked a league amd a half to the eastward of 
coming to the place shortly afterwards, and seeing the sad condition 
fjl G.iTkipati, prayed to apom which Narada went toSrhYeukatesa and besought him to 

be lueicIfaL But Veiikate^said to Narada: — ‘No one can release a son from the curse of his 
lather ; therefi.«‘e hi him (L e*, Oa^apatij settle at Dr65Llpur,30 and protect the faithful there. 

l,im grunt ib*i pt'titious mitde by devotees at that place. lict him become famous under 
the name of S4ta«Viii&yaka within the circle of my influence. 'Sankara, under the form of 
l^t^iCiiaiuVa. will proUiCt devotees near my residence, Ga^apati will remain at Retanbhand- 
and will take care of the faithful there: while my servant, the devoted Maruti, will 
protect the(MaUying) villages. Let all the other gods, who have come here settle with their 
iiitendaiiti, live round about this place, according to their pleasure.’^ Narada "was much pleased 
iiX. iwaring this, and from ti^at time forward ISri-Venkatesa, under the name of Tir’umal^feaj,. 
tuuk up his abode in the sacred place of Maxijguci, surrounded by deities, attendants and the 
sacreil springs**’ 

Shta then asked VyAsa ; --- “ What is tha story of the K6n^ri.Tlrtlia P Why did Vasu 
bury treasure in it ? *’ 

Yyasa* in reply, said : In the Knta-yuga there lived in the town of Vaijayantipura®2 a 

pious merchant, by name Padmadbara. He lived a happy and contented life, with his sons 
iitid grandsons, and, under the guidance of learned Brahmans, devoted himself to the service 
of Madhukfisa. He had orie son, who wasted his father^s money in sinful pleasures. The 
merchant pleaded with him but in vain, for the son paid no attention to his remonstrances, so 
he at last tamed him oat of his house and even went to the length of having him turned out of 
t:ie village. The son, thereupon, repented of his misdeeds, and wandering in the forest began to 
pnfcv to Nirdjania, fasting. After a little while the god presented himself before him, with his 
in ayhOf chakra^ gadd^ and fadma iu his hands, and requested Yasu (which was the name of the 
son) to ask of him whatever he might desire, aud then taking up some water from the K6n^ri. 
Tii^ha, be sprinkled it over his head and made him pure. Again he asked him what he wanted. 
Vasu, on beholding Viehnn, worshipped him, aud begged of him to grant him great wealth in 
this life aud eternal happiness in the next* Vishnu granted his request : and then saying 
that the waters of the KdnSri, or Chakra, Ttrtha, which he created by means of his chakra, 
would remove the sins of all who bathed in it, he disappeared. 

** Some time after the expulsion of Yasu from his home his father, the merchant, yielding 
to the entreaties of his wife Padmini, despatched a number of camels (under the charge of 
numerous servants) laden with much treasure for his son Yasu. A note was attached to the 
ftirehead of each camel, stating chat the treasure was for Yasu. He ordered his servants to 
bring back the treasure should they be unable to find his son. The servants, in their quest> 
wandered over hill and dale, and through towns and villages, till at length being thirsty, they 
turned aside into a forest which lay to the west of them. Here they found water, but Indra 
was disporting himself therein with his wives. Nevertheless, they proceeded towards it. Indra 
seeing them, became enraged, asid seizing some huge rooks he hurled them into the air. These 
falling to the ground, produced a dreadful smise, and caused dust and mist and water to rise and 
splash in large quantities* The servants, on beholding these terrifying phenomena, forsook the 
camels, and fled in every direction. The camels (left untended) went on wandering aimlessly in 
the forest, tiU at length they came to the spot where Vasn was residing. He saw the notes on 
their foreheads, aud on reading their ooutente found that the treasure with which they were 
laden was meant for him, and he therefore took possession of it. He led a very pious life after 
this, and at the end^ when doath was approaching, he buried all his treasure iu the K6nM* 

w tiiA rfilage ©f the tmosh* ® th® village of the train or line of atriped biilkM^s. 

, w mhed Javsatt: th# modam Bazuwaal, a town on the eztieme eastern frontier of North K&nara, some 
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Tirfcha, and after death he went to holy Vaika^tha. Tbw is the Impmnwf 4 

feow it came to be full of treasore. There are other aj^Hrig'S T>'‘*i>xUH^\y l<r*v 

Shanmukha, Viaayaka, and Bilrsk” 


SutathensaidtoVyasa: — « Tell me what kinds of V Tx>xu ^' . 

Yogin;* Vyasa replied : -- « Hesatisaed the Br;ihma9ii.and ^■^vt tLi>ia m i m i h ^ . 

might worship Vehkatesa according to the forms laid down Vish?;,; H*y‘/ f-.;,/ 

ped VeiikatS^a thrice a day, and at the ninth hoar he . I ;'i #'rvi^ \yii ; 

and on the twelfth, fifteenth and thirtieth day of every mjuth J. ,r'^. rt 4 *:% ui. 1 

took the god abont in his car. He used also to worship th*<» jt V; mm j 

day with the usual (or customary) offerings, and also with (*>r ? mo* *. 3J.^ 

offered delicate dishes of food as sacrifice, dishes such as t 7 ’ 

mdsha-hhaksha?^ vat iha^^ idli4ar^ulaj^ aiiramf^ rmdk ( < it ^ ^ m u? , ♦ * 

changtdif^^ mddaha,^^ and also plaintains, jack-fmit, etc. In i\w > 2 s nt V,*^ i'4 
(iiaivMtja) was offered by means of pdmhaj>^ In the month t>f K Irtt j k.i r ' a .•* nf > v. i : * i ,;j; Iti/ i 
in front of the idol (image). In the season of Hemanta-rltu i l. i ^ 

oi htoggif^'^ hliahri^^^ ghntaj pafola^^ hakhMaJ^^ rih'^r^b-yi/^ 4/‘ ^ aji i w.r.H . 

such as grapes, dates, jack-frnit, pomegranates, and aW vvsch otJi n* g > tVit>v, < Ui m 

seeds (bijapura) ; also with p In thk way hop^i-t^ei m-^uy y»;;ir’« sn \\iv 
many saints, worshipping the god. At length, by the direction <>f U ^ri, ;n? in. id;? a 
toGiri, whereon the god revealing himself to him in hk tmo (or original) f >rt;k, - '1 
became merged in his. In a former life this g^gin had been a Hrikhm iu enilW M V1‘; j v,i mm * 
under the name of Tirumala) and, as a rewaid. for the aevere ansterkies ho hU s rfc .tu- i ?-> 
Veukatudri, he obtained salvation.” 


Suta then said to Vyasa: — Tell me when VeiiWJia proceeded from Girl, ‘vU it he di I 
what object he had, where h© stopped, and what form he mmino V* 

Vyasa replied : — ** In order to destroy cruel beasts amd to proiecr lu-* worj»hip|>er,*i, \ eiikatC' v 
held a conch shell and a bow in his right haoda and a eftafe^ and a:-Mvrs in hi* !.-tt Imn k, ar, 1 

liavin<r wooden sandals (on his feet) he went to lire at Marian! :n the 5, thw-lri monaUn... 

One day, when mradaoame to Veiikatagiri, he raw Pa-lmUad jwr^n-rtiln? auwnt'.Mi. neca iv 
her hnshand had left her, and he addressed her thus ; ~ ‘ Oh g.idtos ! year » Mpn-i 

in the Sahyhdris: go there and ho happy.’ On hearing this she w nit avray, waniWing p:« 

throno-h villages and towns, deserts and forests, hilts and dales, till »he came at length to tho 
Snvarnaknnda. She bathed in that pool, and was perfoniaing her devotions, when .adt-eit y 
a woman named SuvanjaMhinl made her appearance W the raddle of the pool e»:l told 
Padmavad her story, which was as follows: -Once hpen a time when Iialra «H>e t» im> pool 

to disport himself with his wives, he caused a shower of goM to fall into it .t*r her(«wv4f!>»- 

kSlin/s) rake, for the space of abont six honre. She the® iX!* 

siCyino- that her wwhes would be gretified sl» disi^pra'^V w^k -l or 

abonrsix miles in a north-easterly direction, looking eTOiyrfhere for TenT^dsa m a .tesiwrmg 

— — . «BMai.raBP. wdk».rh«riie4be«ra » 4 diali .rf *kr. «i» rad 

raiZia^itsormax}. ■ ' '/ ' 

» Oa 3 a 6 Tiaaa«(Vo 3m>*V9xlm^ ; (« «***,. 

M Sweet cakes wade of lira wd rara* ^ “Jtt 

s ss:?Sb:KXfi5b 

ther«foremoreorlesa'bfc^b#®*^. , ;.;> , . ' ' ' Wl 

** ^.Vwirwra.raMl«dAi#li«.l. 


*« Cooling 

rie© nilied ^ 
*» Molasses, coarse 
*i Alks^ioe 
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mg his round of one M$ roand Veoki^i^sft. On seeing her he guessed from her f^e what the 
object was that she had in riew, and he therefore said to her: — ‘ Srt-VenkatS^ is living only 
about two !tS 9 from here: join him and be worshipped in company with him by mj devoted 
disciples/ She consented to do this gladly, and went and settled down on the right side of 
Sil^Vohka^ia.*' 


Vyafasa then said to Shta : — ‘ Now listen and I will tell yon the story of the Bilva-Tlrtha* 

** A Brahma? devoted to Bhairava was going to the Sahyadris with the intention of 
worshipping him on the day of the Mahlsivay^a. While going (there) he lost his way 
in the forest, and being nnahle to find it> he betook himself to prayer withoat food, and without 
performing his nsnal devotions. Bhairava, therefore, determined to sncconrhis devotee, and for 
this jrarpose he assumed the form of a bull, his wife taking that of a cow, and appeared before 
liira like ordinary cattle, retoming homewards with the herds. The Brdhman, on seeing them, 
followed them with the fmits, etc., he had brought with him as offerings, determining to worship 
Bhairava after entering the town at least. Bhairava thereon immediately appeared to the 
Brahman in a very tall form, and commanded him to erect a temple to him as high as he 
was himself, and such as would command from it a view of G5karua : in return for which he 
promised to bestow much wealth upon him. As Bhairava was disappearing after this, the bull 
as if to lower hia pride struck his head with his horn, and the cow poured its milk upon him^ 
and then they both vanished : on perceiving this, the Brahman worshipped the Zmyo, and 
wreathed it with hlf-fiowers and leaves. Upon this being done, Bhairava again assumed a 
human shape and spoke thus * O Brahman, a little distance away to the east of this place 
there is a Hxiha, throw the b^Z-leaves you have adonied me with into it, take a bath in it, and 
then go still farther east when you will meet Sdmt^vara. Worship him as well as myself with 
pmchadravtftfi*' devonttj, Srl-Veokal^^ will do what yon desire:* and saying this he 
disappeared. Accordingly he (the Br&hman) searched for the spring, and when he found it he 
threw the h^l4eaves and the fmit into it. In the last yuyc, a Grandharva had forced a 
woman, named Ambal4,®* for his sensual jdeasure. She in her wrath cursed him to be a fish 
until he eat 54Z-leaveS| which had been consecrated by being placed on the head of a Sivalihga. 
This Gandharm had in consequenoe wandered through many rivers and tanks in 
the guise of a fish, till at length ha had come to this tank. When the leaves therefore 
fell into the tank, the fish eat them all, and thus, being freed from the curse, it resumed 
its original (or rightful) form of a Gandhamu And then addressing the Br&hman, he said : — ^ 

* O pious and faithful BcAhma?, I have regained my former state through the leaves which 
yon have thrown into tlie water : so let this spring be known in future as the Bilva-tartha. 
Those who bathe in it wiH be purged from all sin committed by them in their former 
births/ So sayh^ ttie Gandharva returned to his native place. The Brahman was greatly 
surprised at bearing this, and from that time forth he used to bathe daily in that spring, and 
wfwhip Bhairava and Yeukatfsa, tiU he fizially obtained eternal happiness. I have told you this 
story as hriefiy as I could. It is from this story that the spring derives its name. - He who 
hears it or reads it will become pure and attain to Svarga.** 

Tylsa said ; — - Oh SAta! in the test yaps, Skanda and Yii^tyaka, when boys, contended 
with each othei^ and <h«j eame te ihete fath^^ MahfeSvara, and enquired of him thus : — ‘Tell 
ns, 0 father, whteh of ns two is the wiser and braver P Their tether told them to go and 
ask Bcahml, They therefore wmut to Brahma^ltka^ and there they saw Brahma with Sarasvati 
by hh side. BvehmA knowing their etrand took up some water in his hands te^om his 


•fcfheftve elsnwute of tl) Wife, (2) omd«, » vH (t) hoxwy, (&) sugar, wHoh nuike up the 

fsiMeifiK te 

She bec^e the piether of 

S*®**f*^ dyhig oHIdlfisa, Ifliereif a ouriotis Hkeuesa( here to 
teJeWi«kteVeu|eteNrttef«idnt^cifseeiteatec^ Awhaiais ako the naiaeof one 

KIspwkttte teat ate k teeter 
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Jeamai^alu^^ sjiA. said; — *1 am going to tlifow tliij water d^wn U thi^ *nnh< Wa. -- 
eYor one of you can drink it all up in the air witltonl letting any *if \% H'aclj 
will be looked upon as tbe wiser and brayerof the two. and he shall h'c h.irp:*' 
had bathed, given tithes, observed ceremonies and worikippedi on the earth,’ So 
threw a little water in a very thin stream into the diva^Hrika, Sha^mnkha and V i:> lyak trii. i 
very hard to drink up aU the water, while it was in the act of falling, bnt tii«?y 2iOt m 
(in doing so). The water fell down on to the earth in the Sahy.Hn inoantaiii*^. and it ivll 
quickly that it would have been impossible for even Ykftt to have caught it* Ilcicg very ar 
and disappointed, they (i* Shanmnkha and Vinlyaka) h^n to pray to Siea. He ar.d ,vife 

Gahga^^ came and said : * Yonr efforts are vain, yon had amob better do %% Brahm't y 

The water that fell from the hands of Brahmii shall be known aa the Brahma-Tlrtba, a? d 
who bathes in it shall go to heaven.* On hearing this, Knmlratook some wat*?r, chafg«» I wit h 
the efficacy of his austerities, and threw it down in front of the Brakma-TSrtha. theii 
bowed down before Mab^ and prayed to Brahml, wherenpon Brahmi, being ploaiseii, told 
him that the water he had thrown down should be known as the Kmolra-Tlrtha. w!iO 
bathes in these two tirthas shall obtain the same amonnt of merit as if he had bathe*! in t'm 
Gan<^es and in the Gddavari, ^ This Knmara-TMha is at the foot of the monnUini. The tvro 
springs are in the same forest as is the Panchaluiga-Tirtha* 


« ParamSavara hurried to the spot where Gapapati and his wives were turned into stones 
in consequence of his curse. He observed their condition from a distance, and bcuig very 
sorry for them he began praying to Vishfn, facing towards him and begging o! him to release 
them from the effects of the cniee. He was feeling hungry and thiraty, whmdore \ n-deva 
brought some fifa “ and put it in his month. PmwaMvara eat it. and in eonseqaerxe became 
a litL refreshed (strengthened). Meanwhile, by the g«ce (or interposition) of Han the onm 
was removed. Narada who had oome to the pkoe. when he .aw th^ 

wives with great respect, nnd hdd a conversation with them. He {M«da) wnld nrt find ani 
water wherewith to worship Siva, so Vinfijaka made a treneh with the irtti* of h» ngh. 

hand into which water flowed, and this water wae wed by allldr the purpose of worshipping 
Siva. To this water Ndrada gave the name of the VlB^r*l»-T*'****- 


A tranBlatioii« of thetradiMonof tlie Mafijgiuil Temi^ •* oh^ed ftom tb. 
authoiitiee, (t. &, ftom doowmmte *» powwaloit). 

X T o* tvn fifteenth dftv of the month Chnitra in the Snnivntii^m 

In 1341. M.hir»>. have, in 

Vikmbi, tMIdhav^mmisterof^^^teJ^ ^^^ the «a villages <.f 

accordance with o^ers reived MaakI»ltotitena»eof th» god ‘Tiramalblte 

Kalhalli,Kalugar. We,Ba^m,^degV^ ^^ „ 

Of Mafiiguni, the husband of lakahmt; a mos ^ * hooh to PrahIMaaKd wh>> 

grant to his devotees whatever they omainente a* a 

conferred onTibhtshana the sov^i^ty o ^ ^ throae (p4ft0» piecLoui 

kauMa, and other (omamente), also of a gehlett throne tfatrij, laiw 

» A vessel for keei*igl«>^v»tee 5fc «1»<» W 

Iti8gpeoiBllTn8edby«»>i«f«fc Asertw. dne» *f iMiilten*ad» a* ^ 

%h 6 gouTdotth^ 0 umMUanfmMria, w}mh'^ ^ of th» 

n This i. onrions. feva i. esDea <*fl te«» W*«» «« ‘te 

been the wife of kmg Srotaan, to idiom tee tew Wt «®»* 

>*Sesamnm. ' ' ■ .t,. kj-..>«i»asato.i.iBilnswwi' to Wtewy.' 'H»WM 

» The idw^e of this te«MW tewm awfM* te 

l«etehly one of tee' pater tefete ta iteete J******®^**** ^'***^*^ ** 

oonn^t'tee greteJOdtev^ vtesitefctere tesrtated^^ 

ludicTQas. 
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’i> le :?arr]eil (ht , for hk ase) at the time of the great feast, which takes place 

- T ^ 

.'inothe? pi,«8 Kingw of the East, named VijayadhTOja, who was laboring under the 
ia)..:vrtane of oclng chiidless, came and took up hSa abode at Veflkatjldri, where he remained 
wcr*.;ipmijg .at the shrine of Vei.kat3ia. One night he dreamed that a Brahman told him 
v> p < !- li pi.yrimage to the holy place of MaSjgaai and to bathe in the t7rthtts there 
ni.d tiiat then h» desire woaid be gratified. He then awoke from Lis dream, and found 
th%t 3t wm dawn ; plaemg confidence in his dream, he left the mountain of Tenka^iidri 
ana suited, wnh ilia family, for the holy place M^jgnnJ. It took him five months and 
Uvcn.y-iwo uays to aocomplah the (contemplated) -pilgrimage, and it cost him a great deal fof 
.c. nev , , Hti.i he did not mind this, bat on the contrary was very mnoh pleased to finish the 
.jrwy, Hethcnw-ishedtogo further on to Gdkarna and consulted with his wife about it 
i .ieri. upon she told him tnat she was already pregnant aboat two and a half months, and she 
..refo^c cntmated him that they might return home and go to Gokar^a another (lit., second) 
iJ.- a s^nf “h pregnancy from her own lips, and ordered 

wif^ f ^ TirnmalSia of MaSjgnnL Afterwards his 

.r “ three villages of Kursi. Chamant 

! , w ” * “ ^er name, as a token of her faith in the god. The* 

ai ig rery maeh pleased at this speech, gave orders to his minister Srtpati, and to his 

t vWh 1 the orders of iheking 

eeemid day above-mentioned gift, on the 

piec4 all 8tm®e°o^;J’Ir^ente?^'^^ (thigh- 


THE DEVID WOBSHIP OF THE TTJLTJVASs 

raOH THE PAFBE8 OF PHE U.TE A. C. BT7ENELL. ^ 
iOonUnmd fnm 215 ,) 

BDBBBM, ms. Ka J, _ 

The palacd wm bmkea dawn, as if it were a ^ 

battles. ^*uuyyawenttoB4Eiim4ratPafij|^^!^ 

be drawn by seven and seven elepliant8.u posning, with his dagger, a stone which could 

gadtehsa. Heaav W 

"“^^^hereoo^astoatoat 
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»0 foolish Kemira! Silly Ktoira! ' 

Sour-^a^drinkingKemira! Swollen-legged Kemim! . . i 

Kemira! Broken-toothed Kemira ! Pot-bellied Kemim 3 Big.Lefl.ied Kens im ! If nwj Ir.a 
yon to the Bast, we will b^t you with balls of earth from a gmm4eid. If w® dmg jo to 
West, we will make you eat the sand of the sea. If we dmg you to the South, wo wsii 
you mount the ahat of the god TiUihga. K we draw you to the North, wu a iil m\u‘i 7^*11 
ascend the moantain of the god Baeidget,** said the heroes. ** Beforo wo wash i-snx "v?,’ 
shall go to Brahma at Hommul^A When we go there we will take litil j CbausuiS7» of 
Jidambtlr,” said they. 

On the road they saw ten or fifteen at Keminulagi» 

** What mean these. Little Channayya P asked the heroes. 

“ You will die yourselves, but you will kill me also,’* said he. 

*• What are we looking at ? Is it a daiiiof the JaiusF Is it a paU$ of the ^Mappibs ? h 
it a church of Kudumba ? Is it the door and hoase of a rich nmp P Is it the hut of a poor 
man ?” asked they. 

Aho heroes ! Yon kill me,*^ said he. 

“ Go and hide yourself under a small mango tree, like a fruit under a leaf/* mii the 
heroes. 

When they went to the forest of Eemmulagd, a Br&hiua^ havii^ finished his daily 
was going home to his household f^j(L They asked the Brdhmai^ for some 9undal from the 
god, and said they would take their of erings to the god. 

“ FUjd for to-day is now finished j come to-morrow/* said the BrJhinap. 

If you are a Brfihmana who knows the partioulani of aB you had better iwt u» 

, perform a pujd with an upright heart I*' said the h 0 [ros%aiid stood with bended heeds oa a fiat 
stone and prayed Let a drum tied to a ooeoanut tree^ and another drum huz^ w an areca 
tree, and let all the other musical instruments be hSard ! Let the sound of a bom and of a 
gun be heard ! Let a torch tiiat has been eatingaished hum again I IM a goia«n plate be 
placed at the door I” 

They made BrfilmmKitlta come to theta, trying ibairbeil^a^ Then 

all the' musical instruments were heard, and all men smd women triuibled* 

“What is this wondarfidtHug,thbwondarMeiwh^ said the Bribrnafa, as 

he went to perform pdjd at home, and sat down to take bis dinair. Thau be rstnmed to Ibe 
temple running, emd found the heroes standiug wtih bended heads cm tbs fiat slone» 

One should beat these Billavar boys with a eoooa haf. Chis sboald beat tl^ BiBavar 
boys with a bundle of prickly twigs^*^ said the Brfbmiiia. 

Said Channayya ;—»** What do you know, 0 about ,lu<Ay hMWi wad Inaes ? 

Br&hmana, you told us the day* the hour and the time j what do Jos *ay aow P If you are a 
Brahxnai^ who is acquainted with the details Of the JMbfroSf ooe wid ^ Other 
eye ; bend one W and make stara^ht the other leg ? and 0mt owe att U»o Sdilra#. 

Now, BpSlmiaj?., opMi yoOT .3re is diaV«ad 

He could not Hs eye flat VM wid ootfd ^ 

conM niit t»«Va Bfcr^ht Ma leg flat wt. jtofl. h* HxflM act, fl»* hfl fljfl *»* 
straight. 

a reiafloDi' of a <*ld' ' ■’ ■ ‘ ■■■ ■■ I' ‘ ■ [ 
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Tiiiii the Brahmaha becsma possessed by BrahmA Bhtita. 

“ 0 K it: ' O tiiaLiuiiijja ! Oder to tbe god tbo present which you have brought/’ said he, 

A fiL^ure of Brahmii was offered, and htkks of Rupees, and Brahma made a steel ball in 
t liO bellies of Kuti and Channayya. Thus they offered their present to Brahmii Blidta and took 

** 0 Brahma, wc must make you a present. Do you worship the god with flowers, ” said 
they. They then left the place and went onwards with the intention of getting a present and 
honor from the Edambflr BaUrtl. They stood under a small mango tree and called out : — “ O 
fiijambttr Kinnyanna ! We have offered to the god a present and taken sandaL Now let us 
tro * 0 Kiunyanna, we have been to the Bdambflr Ballal in our childhood. 

(To he continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OP INDIA. 


BT M. N. YENKATSWAMI OF NAGPUE. 

1^0. 1 . — The Thousand^eyed Mother ^ 

OxcEuponatime, when Ammararu,* the goddess of smaJl-poa:, had been making fearful 
havoc amongst the inlmbitants of a certain town, the fond mother of an only son, in whom 
all her affections and hopes were centred, with a view to escape the wrath of the angry Mata ,3 
fled across hill and dale, wood and water, not knowing whither she was flying — such was 
iier fright — until, in a dense forest, she was met by an old woman, who was no other than the 
goddess herself in disguise. Said the goddess : — 

** laughter, whither are you flying ? ” 

“Mother, I have only thiar son whom you see here, and I am trying to escape from the wrath 
of the godSess, who is devastating the whole town,” replied the affrighted mother. 

Recemng this answer to her question and seeming not to care anything more about the 
w'oman’s flight, the old woman asked her to be kind enough to search for lice in her head, 
for, she added, she was very much pestered by them. The younger woman good hulnouredly 
began to search for the lice, both the women squatting themselves on the ground for the purpose, 

in the dishevelled hair of the old woman, when an extraordinary spectacle presented itself 

the old woman’s head was full of eyes I Very much surprised, the young woman exclaimed : — 
Your bead is full of eyes, mother; may 1 know who you are ? ” 

“Daughter,” said the other, “ do you not know who lam? I am the Thousand-eyed 
Mother, and how can you think of escaping* by flight from the vigilant watch of so many 
eyes ^ 


At this the young mother prostrated herself at the feet of the divi,^ and asked what should 
be done to save her only son, who was the object of her life. 

“Betom,” said the goddess, “to the town, and no haxm will befeU either vonr son 
^*r yourself.” '' 


WiA these words the dSvti^ disappeared, and the woman and h» son, who had thus ingra- 
t«t^ themselres into her &TOnr, pawned their course back to the town. The goddess, tme to 
tw word, pressed them in the midst of the pestilence, which raged on all bMm. - ji 

witbont any distinction. ° 


» SMt«t«d l)y Chiot. Poetli, aa old BMB of N.wibastt, Ntgpfi*. 

* ^ “ Tetaga name foe the godde« of nnaltpox. 

, and are the Hmamtlid names of the goddess of small-poi. It may be remarked that in SindM^fd 
/fl»ner means “god'* than** goddess.”— Eu.J ^ in Mtrfummm 
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Kote, 


When anyone says that sman-pox is contagious to a h«h v ^ , 

persons — adults and children would not hi™ i. j jL ‘'fW and t*i»t tnrh and v;n;?i 

with their small-pox-8triek«i relative ihe old nennU * ^ ”*** toacfccd or come in ciint-i-t 

where; and if destined to die bv it « from 5 ^ ^ attacked, no matter how 

observltion of the we cmnmt escape, a. ws ^ under the 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE AGE OF THE SATAPATHA. BEAHMANA. 

A FEW days ago, when reading the Bafcha. 
patha-BrAluna^a, I discoyered a passage in it, 
from which it can be conclusively shewn that the 
age of that Brdhmana, or, more properly, of that 
portion of it in which the passage ocenrs, it 
Abont B, C. 3000* I had a w>fnd to write a 
detailed paper on the matter on some future 
occasion, when I should ^ve time to do bo ; hut, 
on reading Br. a. TMhattt*s paper in the 
number of the Indian AnUquar^ just to I 
thought it desirable not to delay in hringtng the 
passage to the notice of Oriental sdmlarsi. At 
present I have no time to write on it in detail, so 
I only give the passage with its ^azialatioQ, ilrith 
one or two remarks on it, and the approdinate 
time of the phenmuenon referred to in it- 
The passage runs as foilowni^ ^ 

tt ^11 

E I mw^ 1%^ f wr 

wqiwiPr 

s UwCTwHu t I ft— 

wrawfi*^; IL % 2 . 

Tram^Utm :--<3ertaQily one, t#(h &?ee» Iw; 
so [are] other nahshatras, aaid ilbeK oefy are 
many, whieh [are] EptiilAt : snxelj 
consecrates the sacred ^rea on XpiliSicSh} 8^ 
that plesn^ of it ; i[oiieJ ahonli, 1i^erelbse> opn" 
secrate [the sacred fives] on Kiij yS d W h 
certaMy, do aaot deviate feput 
directioii. AH otte deffiate &« 

the eastern directionu Els two [aacr^ fii^} 
heecaneconseeratedinthevie^ 18e iifc w d f . 

iherelb^ conseexhte [ihe fiiies] on 

ofas not deviate d 

other w(^hshotra« ifowvsiaaei*, 

popq^ language aH 

and set ha ^ west, we eannot wstosiwad llw 

nhoire des^^!^ of the 

sense,; for, in ,,tliat';oase' tl^«^ 

east '^;aipot -hie ^ 

■frns* We must,’' therdfeip^ , -'i 

to mean that the' wiaie aliB^a aetm^ dfci ; 


««*! w^ otber mtdkiiaimt were nhmyed t/Jiiir 

to tk« ngkt or to tW left of thin pr^ut, Tran*- 
btod into modofu uatraaoBiHwi kugaai^ thin 
i weM» » jpwat deal It aumtm t)wt ia tkoM 
dw tb0 KrlttiW* WWW on tito aquator, or 
I tl»»* tltofr dwiltn atlon wwt ml, wImb tlui 
! PMna* WM MmpoMd. 

®ka kewaaa an bow dindodi by tuugiimry 
eiwileo tor Ike pupoM of detoimiBimr tb« po«i. 
tioaaofliMjroBly bodiM. Butia old dayotiuMe 
wan WBkBowa; aad tk« lawaga 
ia quMtioa ia at wtee interaatiag aad iiapsrt* 
aat fw aMve reaaaaa tbaa tme. la tke first 
plaoe it akaws kow tha Todto EWt ewefoUy 
obaarradtiia dEtormca betwaeB .tka positioas of 
tha diffemt a a ks iat raa; aad aeeoadlr. what ia 
wotototkapoiat. kow maaagJt 
tke Haa of daaBw at to a ia a idinpie aad radimaa' 
twy toaaaw-. I do aoi ikiak tkatlt coaid ha 
twttor a^Maaai. if tka praamt laatkod of waa- 
gtoaxy aindw is aeh to ha BtOtaed. ’Thm old 
▼ a dip ( rttosTw aaBwatokaTO approxiiaately, if aui 
a eea i i' aW^y . aetowatoag tha dm aaat poSahaad 
mtfmmdhmOmarndt^tkaW^^^ 
doriUwdtkamftoaL Aanmwkad aliara.tliis wenM 
ka ifca daaq; fL to to» tka. atodmi aatommKwI 
Img^ncs, tia XiiHIIddi w^ 
NowwB'kaowikaAwsaaeiMiBt of tika j^aeoadwi 
of tbaa frtk i WM i a ,^>la«ef tka BlffttflAk, with 
n'fOwiWWr to 'tka aqaator. iaitot*Na|»Mta'aawa. 
At p wii t tfc l y to* «»' tka aortfc,^ tka aqaatiy- 
'Wa ;<aa’ aaltolrta th# aast'' paaaadhif tian 
wkpa .% 9 |' ‘Mto 'afUttor. 'Td^ ,iW 

AdM l I i tftil; ' , i: ',laA, ' ,tM f ' fawi .tka' 

fVC litt fiPldUtalit wwi' ,i(wi'' sfisMlOf' 

ai^ flW',9.'0lo"'diir> awniiiiljr apaa lrlw i f ifia, 

I'Jtt , 

it .A liB alaiiar ,■ ghtlmiir* atadSaa^^ akoat a 

iMSWlipt' ly ' fuw MfKfmnm y wis i i s» 

tSdMto 'iniMlifc lit totidUh : Iff jjlWtosa* 

■rhiiiBSii^liifiii nt ikili 'IPrttfttl im Hi* tim** 
''We hits' ii' 'uolii t*' iu'esi* 

''aaMsto. la wy afjWaMi».|to.«iM |rtaip*ilMi. 
a<,tifa| a' aia |j a » ■p a ai fli te Um to 
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find hf actual calcnlayona wkether anj otlier 
nak$hmirm, was on tlie eqixatcr at the tiaies bat, 
from a roogli skeU^ of tbe poaitiioiiof tbe equator 
axidee%tieattliat tiaie, laae tliat one star of 
tkree of Hasta, two d Anttridlil, one of 
and one of Alrmi, ware near ilie 
equator, bat not a adi^le «t»r of the 27 (ht 28 
nakihaim, periiaps one or two of 
Oandf C^rri}, waa then (m the eqiutor; 
of these last two^ howerer, ia taken as a 
idrd (j| Hajsta in later aa^nom j. Hie {coper 


motion of stars is not taken into accotmt in my 
of the statemeats abore. 

The Passage^ apealoi of the rialng of the 
Xirfttiklh dae east, as oeenrxing at the 
time, and not as a thing past* And, in my 
oxiinion, the statement oonelnsiTely proves 
that the passage was oomposed not later 
than 8000 B. C* 

Saitxas B. Dikshit. 

Focma TraiiUng College^ 

27ihApnllS95. 


NOTES AND QDBBIBS. 


A VOLITirTABT POOB BAT* BOABB DT IVBIA. 

In KasalEhrgarh, especiaUj in the Alipdr 
idh$U, are foand tutoffldal paAehAyate in towns, 
ezercismg many of the functions Poor Bate 
Boards. They kry a rate, geoaeoally 
to, or baaed upon, the Goremmeiit octroi. No 
one t hin ks of objeeting to pay this. The money 
is kept byatzeastiier, .w2io disboisea it on the 
written <nrder of one or more of the paMUipal. 


The objects of^expenditare are mainly those of 
alms-giring and entertaiiunent of xe%ioiiB gaestsl 
bnt oocaaumally a useful woxh, like a smal, 
bridge, is taken in hand. The mode in which 
the members of the p€tneikayai are choemi is not 
dear. The xnstitiition differs in some respects 
from the social pmUhdyaU found in Dehli and 
dsewhece. 

B. 1£. in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Da. BDHLEB OB THE OBrOUT OP THB 
mpiAB BBAHICA ADFSABBT.i 
Tbb appearance of one of Ihr. BdhWs 
Studies k always eagerly wdoomed by aehdars 
<m ihk side of iim Ambka Sea : for we are certain 
of fadin g in it somethii^ new and 
iEumiiiaM If tihe steady light of m^kknoe, 
bomof r^knowtodge. l^easaycm theBiAlima 
Alphabet need be no mmeption to the rale, and 
ia^o])abIy moot of ns wili be rea^ to admit after 
its perusal, that a long-rased qnesthm has been 

faaqy setatresA After sk introduehnyeiii^ter 

dk m wsrng the rarioiis theories hxik^ l|eld 
regarding the origin of the ai^phahet by 
BtEropeaas, XAth* Sontlsmrxi, 
dianerECanrya, and byHindfie Brhbfni 
Dr. Bihfar states brkfly that the results at uddeh 
hehas asnrked oonfirm the views of Fxot Wd>er, 
that the Brtiima k dmdved dfxeotiy ftom the 
o3^ Phemtieiaa as agamst thetiie- 

cries of (J) Ounaingham tlu^it it an ordinal 
ladkii mvmitM)^of{2) Decdce that It kdeaoended 
from ^As(yTktt<«^^eif<)i^m<kaI^^ 

an ancient souihmmSemk^ 
isaao TSijdor that it comes ftom an A%hahet of 
Ardna, and of (4> iC. J. Hatevy, ^at k 
» oda eonqjotite ohmactsr, partiSy devkad ftom 


WnWi;?f fa paiMgft k aotfad hy 


Anaaie, pttrtiy finM, Ekoiaak^t, and partlj 
fromOieek. 

Whea Prot "Weber started bis bjpothesis, 
the list of quotaUe xefez^icesm tiie moieanci^ 
Zsdiaii litentnre regaidii^ wiitiiig was a short 

but aiace that time farther explorations bare 

bron^ to l^t Tations actional ^eees ot 
endence. Amco^ the ol^ ihamatOHreu, 
tlwtiiaiBedafterTaiishfba, wbieb probably dates 
frcmi some coniaries before ibe begrenin, of onr 
era,a^wbiob k older than tiie 
menyoBB-*^tt«idoeiun«ita(I«i&,s) as proof 
ofownersb^; bat the most frnitfnl researches 
! bare been liiose in the eanonical works of the 
Sootbera Boddbists, eipeeially in Jdtakn. 
Dr, Ba^ qnt^ severslydtaia stories in wbu* 
writiagisn iwn n m ed; — aslare gets himself a rich 
wife by means of a forged letter (Iftba}, a teacher 
Oom^onds with bk popils, a with a fotoie 
Boddba. ^)bib in twe instancy reference k made 
to ofl^ oonmpondeoee between kmgs. In the 
Bw a^fttsboy a debtor inrites hi. creditew to oomo' 
with im Ixmda and m seretal instances* particul 
Isriy xn^oiriaiiit reemds were inscribed on gtdd 
^afos. Mm Vin^fa-fitahtt'tilao refers to writing 
{fOM) and writers (IgAdka) end to the etutting 
(eWmfotQofias^plaon,. Intheyo bfoa^e. we 

Mlfo <d ^ Indju ><bBu Al^kbri^witbatsUa 
Tkmi% P.. Tampilqy., 

* Oas htshmee not mentumed lay Dr. ^Bihler may 
bs quokdt.-^fa Bo. 615, Tsui^^ 

V. 1^; . ' , 
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ted meiitioii made of a proclaimed thief {likhUaM i 
efeord), and of tlie edncatioxi of a boy at ecbool m \ 
likhd ‘writing/ ganaTtd ‘ aritbnetio/ and 
* forms.’ By latter, Dr. BSUer mgeoioiufy 
nnderstandB the bdzd/r and agricoltaial system of 
accounts now taught in schools, after boys hare 
been taught the simple rules of arithmetic. In 
ancient times, when coins wererare,8pecimeiis wears 
placed before tlfce pupils, which th^had to handle 
and look at, in order to learn their /om, weighi 
and marks.^ ^us the Uhhd, gamnd and rd^ of 
the Mahdvagga correspond to the Ihzee "Bs” 
still taught in indigenous Indian schools. Dr. 
Buhler refers only to the present custom 
Western India, but my experience of the schools 
of Eastern HinddstiLn has been the same. These 
references to the art of writing may be taken as i 
dating from about 400 B. G. The oldest words 
used for writing all mean originally ‘ tocnt,* such 
as chhind ; or * to scratch/ such as Ukh ; * the 
scratcber,’ Wchaku ; ^ scratching,’ .or ^scratcdies*’ ; 
iSiha ; and ‘ the indelible/ okhkoro. On theother 
hand, lipi which we first meet in Ptniin (cir. 8^ i 
B. O.) means literally, * smeanog/ and pomts to 
the use of ink. 

Bpace does not allow me to do more thAn 
allude to the interesting digression of Dr. Bfihler 
in the Tarious Indian alphabets. The BrShmia 
and the Khardshthi (‘ A88*8 laps,’ mentioned by 
the Chinese under a similar name), tike sixty-lomr 
alphabets mentioned in the If(dUa-vi$fytra/tmd 
the eighteen of the Jaina Igamas, 

As in the indigenous schooks of preaent 
day, the Br&hma Alphabet had^ according to the 
oldest authorities, only ten Towel% 1£, and 
ZInot existing. At the present day dt, and | 
are added, and each is combined m our acliools 
with each consonant, forming the so-caPed 
hhari, or sets of twelre, ‘ the book in twdVe izeo- 
tions ’ which Hiuen Tsiang desodbes as tax^t to 
Indian children in the serenth oenttixj A. D- 4s 
regards the omission cd ri, rl, K, and ant 
important piece of end^ce is foundat BSdh Oayd, 
where a series of mason’s mai^ gives tbeslphabeft 
as "far as ^a, hut <mM^ng lihswe This 

proves that separate signs for these vowek did 
•not exist in 300 B. C., for^ while ond^ing i 
the alphabet contained the vowds as and the | 
visarga ah, and the guttural wo, whidk wm | 
required for the veniacularPrd^t of tihe 
and the use of whi<di shewed that i&s 
then current, w^s adapted tihe of 

Sariskpit. 


•hfc vafktlons in the forms of its signs point to 
the imk that it must have had a hmg history 
hefom tike time of Alfiftn. Hot only aw theiw 
in form, but instaiiees occur of its 
being wriitat from riglit to Mt mstead of from 
left to The varying foraas are capable of 

bemif idi ts lied aoeording to lomtliiy^ and so far 
tern the eharaeim beixig hom^micoiiSv they 
may be divided into two maiii divisioits — a nor- 
them, and aaouthem, — mdk with aub*varieties. 
There are also diTermces between archaic and 
advaneedlbma, alt of whkh Dr. Bfihler ditcitaa^ 
In great detail. He finally oondladee 
Te mil ssmm thst tlMM tpesitedtiM) sm uMst «a«lk 

eiplidaed, set tt* supFpsMthw ibsl smtsh belh arthwb 
aMlswas s drsu s e^, a^bahsht sidsltd is tibs third seatayy 
Hk <L, tfcataa swlistr siphabsi was e hssm fm the per. 
psimiinieif Aitks^i Bdiets, aad tettheelMrksadxed the 
loewa ikad la mppevt thkvkvX would addam tin 
Jabateifiliou, aaoetdisgia wklsii aafta^' slphiMa wart 
amd ahesi ttd B. 0. Bat, arm if w* leave aiideall 
eoa| ei * Bse ae a| ri toi al t e m e^ the teK k mesiaa aadsai. 
alk that the wxftlag of the Bdiote la la a sisla of traaai. 
tka, had Ihk stem k saflileat to wartaut te asHiiileta 
ikdtfaelraliiBhit aevtsial^ had aloi^ 

Ihkihg now the question of c<^ mto eon- 
dtefniton. tlie vmry anuimt inaerlBad eoina, 
fo«inilnHQxlli-<Weit^ leave no doubt that 

tet' b h gCn nigg of the hhdorloal period, the 
BritanlXdpd haa bsum the paramount Xxullam 
A!pBnbet» undtlkittlMi Kharduhtht la a later 
Alphabet^ 9iJkF9mMS» stoeh, whieli hdd always 
aaeeendirylloaeoalyln a very eonfiaed tcm» 
tssy; in eoaossnicm with this pctnt Dr. Bthler 
dra^alMu&tpn to the lat^y dm^vmwd j^dddpnr 
Bdieita.wrilMi in Brihma chamotera, in udikh 
theaea&e te added sit the end his qaidifteatian 
Ijp,0iiiri|fr *tfrit ^ Hharfiehpd characters. 
teBfiidm toys* tide boast, 

m tt Bkihr fif'ond of Ids aomas|lhduncni^ 
been to ssahait appmmt that W knew 

limordinarf elmMimIjsia. Aad^ashewaa 
fa k hht anlOcelty'thnt be 

may ^v«,aeqtdred' aWwlbi^of the Khaedslithi 
norths ci^/ Itia etxax^ 

'bonemeify 
, , fibs fmcnd b 

sabeerlbe'hlt 

. uambbikh'nt:w«ter«ln <be3Nhde^''eli^^ 

' hwiM% dfrrt ‘Bhihma 

- ijyi44.iietiw Wwew ,iwa to 

' : . Ao .'fcfc 


Or. Bfihler next 'Oii, 

Brkliml Xipi, and 




s [Market igixiS' 'were thtu tacg^ la'Db^ B'lliim vb 
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!•(- r-d^tlv xhht the uiil^v fafe way to 


til*- BraLtua ■nith S^-iwitk signs is j 

. ifuir tl;*' mmt W based un tbe | 

?'2ii Sii** Ai|#iiabett and on actn- 

iiiiy ' itii 6*-uiitio of one and the same 
|.. ji< tl , r: 1] ut tliv L nu^jAman may include only 
iftii* ij ♦ as can be soj^rted by 

au^I ithci* cawen, where nath^ns have 
lM«riiiWojI f alplial>ot-a; and (3> that the 

c ih|arii5ua liju'it shew that these are fixed 
I uiivl^lo^ *;>f d privation. Applying these sound 
ru]»s it S' on appeared that, while the Southern 
• hai’iset^^ra could not be considered as the 
of tht BtuhTnaAiphubetf it became possible 
to identify in the latter all the twenty- two 
Xojth«*m Semitic letters, and to explain the 
furm,ition of the nnuaerous derivative sigi^, 
wtiiili the Indians were compelled to add. A 
taldo is given shewing, letter by letter, the 
cuimexion between, on the one hand, the Archaic 
Phwnieian, ai^d the Moabite stone characters, 
and. on the other hand, those of India i and, given 
the principles of derivation which Dr. BuMer 
lays down, the resemblance between the cha- 
KK'ters leaps to the eyes. The following quo- 
tation illustrates this principle in a few words, 
and as clearly as possible* 

A saperfidal examiBatlon of the BrUhioa Alphabet 
•hews thtf followiBg chief characteristics ;— 

(2) The letters are set up as straight as possible, and 
iltej are, with few oxeeptioas, made equal In heighA 

(2) The majority consists o# vertical lines with 
appendages attached mostly at the foot, ooeasioiially 
at the foot and at the top, or rarely in the middle ; bat 
there m no case where the append^e has been added to 
tb# top alone. 

($} At the top of the characters appear mostly the ends 
of vertical less frequently straight horizontal lines, 
still more rarely curves on the points of angles opening 
downwards, and, quite exeeptionallj m the ease of the 
letter mo, two lines rising upwards. In no case does the 
top show several angles, placed side by side, with a 
vertical or slanting line hanging down from it» ora 
triangle or a etrole with a pendant line. 

The p^siplee, or iendenoies, whjrfk prodneed these 
sMtioteristias, seewto he a certain pedsntio formalwm, a 
dsidretbhave fiigus well suited lor the ftraation of 
pepaUMf lines, and a strong aversion against all top. 
heavy storadteisw The natural result was ^ a 
numl^olthsSeatkitie s^pas had to be turned topay- 
turyy or to he hdd oo their sides, whik the triangles or 
«lonbkaogiee,POenrt|ngat others, J»d to he 

m *td of by soujhs oonWvanoe or other. A farther 
c b» tim iMtitm of the tigns M 
the Hindis began to write from the left to the right 
thty ha4of o our^,tobetT^ to the 

• In eonnexion with this, I may ment^ a com 
of id>da«flSks Imq lately been d«^^ 
in arMfih m ISiascdahtht letters m from 1^ to sighA 


left, as in Greek.* Instances where the old position ha» 
been preserved, are however met with, both in borrowed 
and derivative signs. 

Given these principles of derivaticHi Dr. Biih- 
ler s table is almost self-explanatory. Specially 
iugenioua is his suggestion that in certain cases 
the substitution of a dot in a later Indian form 
for a circle in an older Indian one, indicates 
that the persons who invented the dotted form 
wrote with pen ink. For the actual forms of 
the letters in Dr. Biihler’s table the student 
must be refeiredto his article, but the following 
gives the net result (without giving the actual 
fottuE) of his inquiries in a succinct shape : — 


Semitic j 
letters. | 

Brihma letters. 

Derivatives. 

Aleph 

a (initial) 

4 (initial and medial) 

Beth 

ba 

bha 

Gimel 

gta 

gha (Bbattiprolu) 

BaUth 

dha 

, _ r dha 

da, da < ‘ 

He 

ha 


Worn 

va 

f . 

i u <1 ^ (nut. andmed.) 

JSktin 

ja 

jha 

Cheth 

ffJla 


Theth 

tha 

tha, ta 

Jod 

ya 


Kaph 

ha 


Lamed 

la 

1 (Bbattiprolu) 

Mem 

ma 

m (anus'*"fira) 

Hun 

na 

wa-d 



Ina 

Bamech 

Ain 

sha (Bhafetiprola) 

fea 

\«ha 

f d (med.), ai (init* 

S (ihifeial)* 

< and med.) 

1 1 (inih and med.) 


Fhe 


^ha 

Tmde 

eha 

chha 

Qoph 

hha 


Beeh 

ra 


Bhin 

§a 


Taw 

ta 



Gr. A. GsXEBSaK. 

ffowroA, im May 1895. 


See JVo. A. 8. B, May liSgS., 

* In the modem Hebrtw caw is used to repzeseni ^ in 
traasliteeatiiE^ foreign Europgan , 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OP TEAVASCOliE. 

BY F, S0NDABA2C 
3Pa:o£ao©» 

/yHE late MahS^ja of Travancore observed, in ow of bu pvbHc Wtares, that if India 
1 could be considered a microcosm of the world, Travancoiw «*ld be with pn-atvr jastiR- 
cation regarded as the epitome of alt India. The obserration was made with sfLal referene.; 
to the variegated natural fea ares of Travancore and to her equally rich and vlried flora .r/l 
fauna. It is. however, no less applicable to her popnlalion. It woald bo diflScalt, indsv 1. 
to find elsewhere in India, m ao limited an area, a people « varied and typical of the 
mixed races t^t inhabit it The two predominant faetoM rf Indian etTiUaation — the 
Aryan and the ^^Aryan - are to be fonnd in Travancore in ovety degrra of fusion. From 
the aboriginal Ka?ikar, or hUlman, to the Vaidlka Nambflri Brlhma^ what siugw of the 
meeting and mingling of the two races can we not perceive in the endlen distincaons of caste 
so eminently characteristic of the extreme South of Indm ? The subtle forceu set » motion l»y the 
great Aryan race to subdue and absorb into its own polity idle earlier races of India nmy be still 
seen at full work in Travancore. And there, again, may be seen, taring place under the very eyes 

of the observer, the gradual evolution of all the forms of maniage known to the stndent, 

endogamons, exo^mons, polyandrons, polygamous, puMtumt, and what not.* Arrested in 
consequence at different stages of their nainral growth, mmy l)« »een also all etmtmirnhh kw« of 
inheritance. Equally diversitieti and foil of pbildbgical import is the langusge of the cottntry. 
Exactly as the practised earptrcfeives all possible stages of corraption between pure Tamil and 
pure Malayalam, on passing from one end of the land to the other, -- say from Cape Comorin to 
Paravdr; so also may the critical stndent notice all varictiea of mongrel mixtnret of Swjslcpt 
and Tamil, as he descends from the proud poems of the erlidite few to the popular ditties of 
the illiterate many, — from a BkdsM-^SikunMamy for iostance, to a f a.* Emy phase, 

too, in the erolation of that all-embracing oonglomeratioa of faiths, eeremonieo, and 
plxilosophies, called the Hind4 B^tgion, from the groswat fetishism, worahipgOf trees, of snakes, 
of evil spirits and what not, to the highest Vedimtic school pf BaAkarlphiryit, — himself sup- 
posed to be a native of the place, — finds in TravaocCKPe its vptsry to this day, — not to speak 
of the numerous representatives of foreign religions^ ancli as the Syran Christians, who claim 
to have received their gospel direct femn Saint Thomas himself* With regard to mannsm, 
customs, dress, and ornaments^ ipfiiute ia tW vanely that ohtaina* Each amte would appear 
to have been bent upon priginating and appiropriaMpg; to itself apavtkiilar form of these 
adjuncts of social organ isatipn* Eypu more tempting than all this pleasing variety^ Is, to the 
student of Indian ethnology, the general air of primidve simplicity tfeit^ despitii its complications, 
pervades the entire society, its language psad its maiimw W tmditKmSw And ifco 

air of primitivenm is by no means dpeeptivov Ife# of thsSP social peonilairitiiw are in truth 
but strange survivals of what at dil^rent stages waa fha yafe m all ludiai at any 
rate in tlie peninsular portion ot it. Endl^ foam the daily imdtit ol 

izdiyidual and social life might be given to iUuflrata sfeangaly things sarriva la 
this laud, though long extiucst ’c^peirhere 3 bat isiflee it hs^ to Si^ thst aasnm to 

have played, in ludiau anthropolog|y, the par^ cd wsrfmtariiwl' feesilifpiwaa 

stratum. ■ And' it -is eSsy "tp wndetstaiid vdij it shciSkld ' , S’b laJtsraal 'iWTOlatipa 

seems to have ever "oonvstopd hpr social intern, so aa tp; 'parfe tb' whicli .hmr pwu 

remarkablp 'Cpnaervaiiye' pature' inc&ied $ ai|d as fer Sm <^>ahgas 

outside domaiiie, they ''to -iiafa ^imvep rtaohod'. her iKft, tejT ^ that 


1 L. H. Morgan, 

■ » Xhfa’teim 

epifiv Umlmng .hat-,a,dis»t 'Iwwflf 

life now before it. 
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vLtij, down in the fulness of time, their iaflaence came to be felt, the nett, or skeleton, 

uloiio sank into the structure of her society to be preserved unmolested for ages to 
f il jw. Thu.s taking all in all Travanoore, I earnestly believe, deserves more attention 
from the students of Indian history than at first si^t her apparent geographical and 
historical isolation would seem to entitle her to ; her population being so remarkably varied 
and typical, and the social fabric a veritable mine of precious antiquities in many a 
dcpaitment of anthiupology. 

To the best of my knowledge the mine remains unworked — nay even unnoticed — • 
up to date. I do net complain that the history of the people is yet to be written ; but I con- 
fess I am surprised to find that the political history of this principality, one of the most 
ancient in all India, is itself a blank beyond the immediate present* Even of the 
ruling dynasty, whose origin, Mr. Shnngooany Menon observes,® tradition reckons 
as coeval with creation itself, what information are we in a position to offer to the 
critical histonan beyond a couple of ceuturies ago? The Travanoore Government 
Ahiianac^ publishes, no doubt, year after year, a list of 35 sovereigns from 1335 A. D., as 
having immediately preceded the present Maharija; but^ apart from such indefinite and 
suspicious names as * Wanaut Moofa Rajahs which cannot but detract from the scientific 
value of the document, what little I know from independent and indubitable sources of 
knowledge is not in favour of its accuracy* Mr* Shnngoonny Menon begins, indeed, his 
History with Brahmfi the Creator, but he fills up his first .chapter, which brings down 
the account to Maria ^d&varman, who began his rule just 164 years ago, ». e., within 
the memory in all probability of the historian’s own grandfather, with such questionable 
materials as to render it difficult to rebut Mr* Sewell’s condemnation of the whole as devoid of 
historical value.® Considering that of the poliUcal history of the country, of the history of 
the unquestionably ancient royal dynasty itself, we know so little, it is no wonder that we 
should know still less in the more obsenre and less attractive branches of Travancore 
archaeology* 

But how long are we to remain in what I cannot but describe as a lamentable, if not 
disgraceful condition of ignorance P To a native of Travancore — and I am one it cannot 
but be galling to have to wait tilt competent foreign scholars find leisure to investigate and 
enlighten him on the histoiy of his own fiitherknd* He would rather, whether fully qualified 
for it or not, gird up his loins and be doing something, than be simply moaning over the f^t till 
the fortunate advent of a competent eavant* But even should one be willing to wait, the 
sources of sui^e information, the facts and things to be observed, do not seem to be endowed with 
equal placid patience* With the rapid spread of education and the general uprising and 
commingling of the masses, the very things of archsdolpgical import are fast vanishing out of 
sight. Ho one with wakeful eyes could live a decade now in Travancore without being con- 
stantly reminded of the extraordinary rapidity with which the tide of progress is washing away 
all old landmarks, even iu thisretiTed creek of the so-called changeless East.’’ Traditional beliefs, 
wayia and manners are dissolving like spectres in the air. Every caste seems bent now upon 
giving up its own, for the sake of the forms and ceremonies, dress and ornaments, and even the 
modes of speech, of some other, whmh it supposes to be superior to itself. What traits of ihe 
primitive Dravidian chiefs could one discover in tho Anglicised Hair, or of the Vedic 
age of simplicl^ in the HMubfiri police constable? However desirable such changes may be 
from o^ier points of view, to the aatiqitarian they cannot be more gratifying than the too rapid 
gjraisons of an animalciile can be to the microscopist* To neglect vaccination and 

* Vid$ op€emg aentanod of Mx. ^nagooimy Menoa^s SMory of Trwemewe^ 

* Fidft as, II of tiw AlmaiMo for 

* Haww M ♦ the ndka sovsEwga of Tmnmom/ * Wanant * or Tmyaacote, and ‘ Moota Bajah * 

^popiidar way ola^UBaiho member of ike royal fEunily. 

* FideSeir^’a JUsi$ qf T<A H, part tre&tisa of TiavaitGore. 



SOraamOHS W TEiTASCOM. 


3 J 1 


“* *" “'^ - ” -»k’«Rto, r= th., 

uay8 or peace, might be even loore culDable* Iwit vk*«. 4 -t. j » * r ^ 

good, the historian wiU look in vrin Tf ■ 

wrtain loeaHties. ^ ^ g«xi aad cle« errfence. of tlie past history of 


and TtoTMoore is aaoilier aonm of dread. It is fast demolishing 

hMt of histonr^ temples with valnable inscripfcioiis are 'iut going to rains. Left to 
the diMol^ mfinenc« of nafare. or worse still, to toe tender menries of Mariimut 
coohes.. the temples of the land, with their many ud divem aMhitectual {wenliaritiea and 
memorab e istorical associations and inscriptions, iriH iMfcm long «itkttr qumUj emm to bo, 
or so utterly ckange their aspect as to present no msaning to ths future iaquifera Oar muwm 
of historical information then, both ethnical aad epign^ieal, seem to be all e<|»ally moribaad, 
muttering, as it were with their dying gasp : ** Ohsenre bow or norer I Eow important, how 
helpful, these dying declarations of the past are oflou found to ho^ only thoao who hare dealt 
with them can know, and, if I here r^tnre to catch and intarptet aomo of th® still roitee of 
antiquity in the midst of which I live, with a view mainly to awaloem gieneml interest in our 
history, 1 have no other JnsttficatioiL to offer, no odmr apology to "fTvVf^, f.ift.f Lt they might 
ere long cease to be heard at alh 


I propose to the study with ^le royal house of Vmwamoore, and I propose 
also to condue my attentiou at jureseat to what llglit dan be seoured from public stoae 
inscriptioniL 


Of all the materials avmlable to the erilmal stadout ol Xndtau history, inaeriptioni, 
as far as they go, are the v^ hesk It may bo pofsibb, ludeed, extract a few aoUterod 
grains of historic truth from the old and geiumm Purdfsit but 0ii]|y those that hare made 
the trial can be aware of the difficult and doubts with whbh the proosse is besot. 
Even when the genuineness of a Furima is settled hsyimd doubt, and its age determined, 
one ought to have an extraordmaiy fund oi faith, or,, as It Is caBed, ^pistj,’ to Isok a sense of 
insecurity, as pne threads one's way through the eadbss aeoounts of Moos and amm<^ and 
discerns here and there a gliuuneriitg, and perhaps distorted^ rieir of matters surthj^ and 
human. But whatever may be the iuetorleal value of the real and old dshfddiiiis-i^erdfa#, to 
follow the Sthala-Mahdtmyat as huthliil guides wmdd hnpfy an mwspaditfcnal surrender of all 
canons of historic criticisnL They aH profess to be iolsippal porthms ol fte old f 

but it is an open secret that their mampulatiou can soaroely be aa*d to have yet ended. To quote 
afatniliar instancy' the late Mr, Minsbdiisniidaeam IW of Trisldnepoly, the ^of the TamiJ 
bards, used to supply flftAoIa-PWdjws on order j andlkaeir a re^Med and seb^ly physl- 
clan in E^dtfayam is to this day engaged in writin(^ a Midbfti^a m fteashlit ims his own house* 
hold deity. But whether dM or new; it would Ima m t l eh sstM te fad In these Worim of ikili 
even remote references* to events Inidibrfioal. hme to tteirle^Wftiom them religtoes Poas- 
positions begin and end with gods; and eondes(mad to ehiu^ o^y ttodr srfraoulem daelmga 
with friends and foes. 


Local traditions msohm <K>imtnm m suheecve Mstovtaal pu^^peses, ^ though the los^cal^la 
for the rapid detelribmiion 6f thidb testimony hes ^ways to to to ftew. to whihs^ 

India, aU legendary lore is of tto mtot tetotoetously asiateadh^ etotoeteev WhUtoif^t 

■far, 'even in Travanoor^' without couston^', oostiBd^'/aereto *^**^*^^ 


» tTr^ ia a vi^ ^ 
diraafeotadt of seuillrpoXt es' it "eas msweto toiatoS uspi s* 






BwamiiiAi^a editioiL* 

* Hleana litorally '* batHe antef.^ 

soimtiutowormtoaushm ■ ' . J- ■ ■ - L. 

• Bay Utooiem in. to. a<y»tototo*3Milte'lMw. ■% **^,'*.*^ *^ ■*** •* 

Tmvaaoore to mark off to ] 
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and hamlcta, which are fondly believed to be connected with the incidents of the MaMhkdrata 
and the Rdmuj/am. As observed by Dr. Bamell, i»ost of them are “merely attempts at 
explanation of the nnknown throngh ctzrrent ideas, which, in Sonthem India, amount to the 
mci’est elements of Hindu mythology, as gathered from third-rate sources.”^® In Travancore, 
even the legitimate names of places, of idols, of castes, of religious dignitaries, and of social 
ceremonies, which, when carefully understood, bear clear historical allusions, are strangely 
twisted and corrupted to suit fanciinl derivatiojas under the influence of the same myth-making 
tendencies* 

Literature is another of the resources ustmlly open io the student of history, and even in India, 
too, much valuable and reliable information may be gleaned from the ancient literary writings, so 
long as their authors had the good sense to bo true fco nature and man, and to dispense with the 
crutches of “divine machinery,” so uniformly found at every turn in their later limping career. 
But, unhappily for us in Southern India, we know how soon the Tamil literature degenerated and 
lost its healthy realism. Copper-plato dooumonts, temple and palace records, and wliat arc 
called granthavari, or oonneoted accounts, in respectable households of long standing, are 
less pretentions, thongh often more fmitf nl, soui'ces of information ; but even these are certainly 
inferior in point of reiiatnlity to contemporary stone inscriptions in open and public places. 
Copper-plate grants, being mostly the private property of individuals or corporations, always 
present the chance of turning out to be forgeries in favour of vested interests. As for the other 
records, it is always impossible to rebut the charge of corruption or interpolation, since they have 
frequently to be transcribed — mostly by unqualified hands — in consequence of the ephemeral 
writing materials to which they are generally committed. Unless, therefore, we have clear 
internal evidence, or other collateral information, it is seldom safe to lean on crumbling cadjans^ 
however venerable. On the other hand, a contemporary inscription in a place of public resort, 
if once deciphered, and its age determined, will afford for ever a footing to the historian assure 
and firm as the rock on which it is engraved. It would seem, then, to be the very first duty of 
those who crave for more J%ht on the past of Travancore to ascertain whether such ineontro* 
veortible epigraphical evidenee is available in ibis ancient principality, before proceeding io utilize 
kss trustworthy sources of inforxnatioQ. Fortunately for us, inseriptioiis are not altogether 
rare In Travanoore. I have with me somethiog over one hundred of these ancient stone 
documents, taken from different qnarim^ mostly from places south of Trivandram, and, though 
confining my attentmn, for the present^ to the l%ht they shed on the hisfccwy of the loyal 
house, I shall have an oppoiiunify of iUustrating thrir general historieal value. 

One word more I feel hound to add in the way of pre&ee. Since most of the doenments I 
have BOW the pleaeure to place befoie the reader are in the or Taftelnttn 

Alphabet^ the traoslatim I give of them oi^t to be oonsidered tentative only. The 
characters of this atphahety which aeeovdiiig to some authorities is the only one original to 
India* are not yet fully made out. Out el 18(1 letters, which oaght to make it up. Dr. Burnell’s 
eonj^tural Fkie <Ho.XVIL in his Soua-Xndmn is able to supply only 96. 

Until, therelore, photo-lithographed copies of the facrimiles with me are placed before the 
smntiSo p^lks^ ai^ my raidings and zei^erings sulijected to searching eritictam, I have no 
right to claim entiie etm&dmtm. Imay, however, in ih© meantime, say thateach of the 
mscnpiioim I have to depeacri upon has received my best and most anxlons attention, and 
timtsuffimentrinmhasbemiaBcwedto^^ the ooHectioa was completed lor patient 
study and reflexii^ I shsB further Wicale^ as we go on, whatevar doubts or difficulties still 
strike me as material to n^iaterpret^^ The whole bring thus but provisional, I have not 

the translaticms altc^;eilier and strictly Eteml which would be but rendering them nearly 
umnteHi^ble in the absence of the mfgiiuik for ref^nce. Th^ are imvertheleas as faithful as 
I cm aarfa. taeift m ti»o ciiiemngtaneeB. 
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The Sovereigns of Travanoore in the 4th and 4th Centur.e. .M. R. ” 

Inow pi-weed to select a period, which is an absolnte bknk in >!-.< ’ -t- - J .. 

as it nowstands The listof 35 sovereigns given in the Travanc.r,, .i ; ‘ " L' , 

as I have already said, with 1335 A. D., so that from the 14th ccntnrv n .-i .. ■ . i 

some sort of account to give of the Tiavaueoie royal dynasty, whether ' 

In Mr. ShnngoonnyMenon's too. we have «,»a airt of h. ./. .: .v,.- . s’ 

or loose, only from that date downwards. “In the Koiiom vtiXT 5 (^3 ' A. I). ' ^ 

this author, “ Udaya Marthanda Vurmah Eulasekham Pernmal died, hat iu-i .. 

and the partienlars of his reign are not traceable from the records. T5w « ,1 -.-i ^ 

particulars of inauy of the succeeding kings are also not in the nfe>.r iJ« ttcii cr - i 
vvith his narrarive only from 605 M. E., or 1330 A. D, when, w^eordlug t , Lin, J h.i , ; 

the pagoda at Vyeomei* shew that king Adityavanaaa “assaneii aui it, -nty on r rite n'Uiwi a 
that Davaswam”!® or temple. Thus, then, it is clear we have now no inffrjJiavc;. 
to give for the first five centuries of the Malabar era.” Leiving the eiirli.,? p,.r,ri^ t\,r- iaK-r 
research I shall now consider the last two centuries of this biank cjr.vii, i tr., {-.e fiitirthaci 
fifth centuries M. E., and shall try to see how far inscriptions can iie!p la friling tip t\w gor. 
witli autlieiitio facts and dates. 


In the very opening year of this period, 301 M* or 1125 A. D., vrt' f^n;! 
K^rajavarmanrtilingover Travancsore. The doenmeBt— -a public lit pf'trtil 

of the faot comes from a deserted village, called Ch6{apiiram, about a to tbv of 
OJuga^ach^ri, the transit station between Tinnevellyand Trivautimm. In thm Ud v 
stands the neglected temple of B&j0ndm-Ch6}0firnura^ to complete the ynht ti which nut many 
recurring monsoons are now needed- Of the historical impoiiance of the tUH is tot 

the place to speak j but if any one wishes to verify the document I have uo’*v to prcyif t. 
it is to be found on the western wall of that shrine^ engraved In old Tamil ehuractera in fonr 
long lines. It is, I think, advisable to warn the visitor that the temple is fnl! of 
snakes ! The document I depend upon runs thaa;— 

No- z- — end — 01i6|apuziam Ismoriptien 

9. Sen-Tamil Currents 

Hail ! Prosperity 1 In the year opposite^l^ the jeer 801, siitee the apf^eamvee of 
with the Sun in the sign of lieo (i. e., in the Malalliar montlt CbihgamX the loyaSuiricftstir),#** 
of Sri-Vira-K0ralavarman, flourishing in Ita^ahjaijsm Kaf<|»B of VatrakkeppulH, 

'Sri-Tougappalla (?) Sri-Saiyan aiw Bri Kuf G^vmdaB, the 

Vide page 89, Shuagoanny Kenoa’^S ifwfeiKt ^ SVatHWiWWV. 

« Tyoomo. or rather YaSkwo, is » pt^riow Am** ** »« ^ to 

Dr. Gundert, the wordmeaM ‘rflnyS-ldepbrit,’ V3^. TU 
deity is o^led UAUppan, obvioualy * oorra^a® e* K6y2.!PP^, ttJi, ttj au»t ba»« lM*it 

need to deeign-te the ^t, exB 0 % a. CSiMamh-wi* waa *•» tobr SW,** wiata. 

i> Vide pa^reSS, ShungoojuiyMeiioii’BBeat^^f®®"^^’*' ■ , 

1* The report on aelBiranooie offlMRWOf MB “Tk» Jat ^wa*a WM Swrt^ ahcwt 3« A D. 

about 13 oentoriea after this there is jio aafihWio of -W? v*4w.” T* p*(- ITjL y . a. 

» The nnmeral above hkliorfes the serial Bmnber rf «» W» (Of hi fti* |»i«^ •>>*«« tie w 
below gives the number a- fa nyragiater. . 


tT ?rd::;rr;ro7ah“c^z^;^to 

For a aperimeu of Old TamiJ <»l>^e*fa®. WlU Cw ”t 

Fart I. of South- Indtea FmoK^Kobsi, Tha* i*W,lip»WW«» **« * **" ««»■*«“ vw ra* 

with reference to the famg^'or ^ ^ ^ nSa^Mm «a'foo)i|'fa' tW Tfcaw-lii 

eopper-glate grant, ■ " 

aseertain. 
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; . ; / - , ' i I , kt . h\‘rvt ifj ?). and Klralasimha Pallavaraiyan alias Yikraman Kunran of 

I , ;.ii ] ;,j . t s' > ;*huj ije of ouF official agencj, do make over tlie tax in paddy and 
3 , u\'\, ' if W.di'vri, to tills side of Mummudi-ChoIa-nalldr, as a gift to the god, to be 

i -i every day four of rice, vegetables, ghee, curds, areca-nuts and 

J i*n ), idS'i i perpetnal lamp, to the MaMdSva of the temple of ]Etdj6ndra-C]i61d&« 
varii, iii >luUiJuiidi-Chuja-nallur alias K 6 ttar, and in order that the arrangement might 
: i-t I 'sJi: u tin* bzh and the moon endure, we make the gift, solemnly pouring water on the 
:u . an.l vxmm the grant to bo engraved on stone,*' 

TijJri fh ’Hir.i proves that Sri-Vlra-K^j^lavarman was reigning in Travancore, in the 
* f t’jc iirst Tcnr of the fonrth century of the Malabar Bra, or roughly speaking 
about the latter half of August 1126.*® It proves also that Travancore, or as 

/ w t if? 3 ."a'h/ih was under him a well-organized principality with loyal feudal chieftains 
tv lr;iijiiun public buoiaesa in her name, and levied taxes, as she does to this day, both in 
k rd and in ca«^h. The Government dues even in these backward days, with heavy 
mihliry chiir;yeH, could not have been anything but moderate and fair, as the whole revenue of 
the tra«‘t of country, .us set apart for the purposes of the grant here recorded, was considered 
a*io jijute to fun-ibh daiiy but 4 nUli of rice and sundries to the Mahad^va of the H&jdndra- 
temple. Thi.s temple, as the name indicates, was founded in honour of the 
famous Eastern Oharlukya-Chbla emperor, Raj^ndra-Chula,** who, according to the latest 
reso irches, ruled from 10^3-1112 A, D. over almost the whole of the Madras Presidency, from 
Kaliiiga in Orissa to Viiinim on the Malabar Ooast.^^ The circumstances under which 'Sri-Vii’a- 
K^ralu of Vfen\»} was prompted to dedicate so piously a portion of his revenue to a temple 
foandod by a foreign monarch are, of conree, now difficult to determine ; but if I am at 
liberty to venture a hypothesis, I suspect the grant was meant, in all prohability, as a political 
peace-offering to the representatives of the Ohdfa power in the land**^ It being but thirteen 
years after the death of Raj^udm, must have been, about this time, just recovering from 
the terrible sliock it had received from the victorious arms of that great conqueror, whose forces, 
after ilabduing the five PAndyas,*® overran all KInjinad, and advanced as far to the west as the 
aucieat seaport of Viliaam*^ about 10 miles to the south of Trivaudram, Eijendra*s was no 
passing whim of conquest. His vigilance extended over every part of his territories, and he did 
all ho could to consolidate them into one enduring empire. He transformed Kfifc^r, the chief city 
of Souih Travancore, into Mummu^i-Ch^ualifir — *r « Uie good town of the thrice-crowned 
Chc{ and left there, not merely the temple of Mahid^va noticed in the document before us, 
but what is more, a powerful ** standing army ’*» to watch over his interests in this distant comer 
of his dominions. The 0^^rs»and Chalnppars » so common all over the southern districts and 
in Trivandmui, mark to this day the extent of the old Chalu^a sway in the land. I am afraid, 
therefore, that Sii*Vtra.K 6 m|a was making hut a virtueof necessity, when he thus yielded up the 
tax on the tract of land between K 6 t|lr and Ta^aari for the support of the “great god** of 


** Tk» oriirin!^ rmi* . 

» III# wiiuitiMi for MMOTOTOWtoa of the 3foUbw w emtotlM Oitirtiu u + 8i«. I lue tiie 

jev tbiaagliMit, ui it ia tk. OM rtill cnmitt ia the emuitt,. 

» T<,S«BU««#rfth»t»*ire«rtrW»of foir« TiOgwTamaaeeoraingto Twnilgrwiinwrians TbiKinJa. 
rnpaiiim^itim^ol ih. diTidom ef B a darired W irf}.i=loTe otdutae^^&er diwoily orthrongh 

wouM therefore. * the land of love ^ or * tha Waiy ^ ^ 

[Or, of hio sraodfatber, Oh^i(A kinv of the aoma niMita.] ** Ante, Vo3L XX p 276 

... ^ tot it eeemt ptoUUe that BtJ«itd»'a domiafoiM m the &iik tia to the iot^>£ 

the (MaerwthertiunrfotlwIlaetemOhdinkyM. 

^ ni fa fa, ?i,3 wHiama^ahamiK itffa I ,0. KaUntaHv Partmi 
» niai ita}.a g-Bai bt.fodwK daa^u honf-Maiii, t 'fl Uti' M tfo Tirrmi 


^ feged w WiptSoi Whi* I dated to the »ik ,e« of hie wfoB. 

Bditad*a«.hMwe«fl«taaoiafod^.*T^ uw). 
• the »0rd li eirideet^. . oB>ri««M. M ^ a. il. 
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RAjSadra. The inseription, however, proves, for one thiag, thac v: • ; 
g^duaUy emerging with the opening years of the fonrth centurv V.. F.. f. .. 
Chalakya-Ohola echpse. The receipt of a g«ni is an aokn.>;2c,|.:ni..t .v 
grantor to; make the grant. His action argnes, therefore, h.th >r.. ■ r 
statesmanlike sagacity on the part of Tira-K«rala; for he is shewn thu 5 1 '.av- 
the situation and made the best of it. 


i ait* 


11 . 


That the policy of conbiliation with an enemy too U ;ot 2 ; . . 

only a preliminary for the recovery of lost territories, as opportanit-Vi ^ - 

document I have next to present, dated just eighteen yeari kttr* Ta . ^ i:, 
from Tiruvallam,®^ petty village near the old months of the ri 7 eF, about 


i 


four miles to the south of the Trivandram forh Wtihina vcu lu.aiv, u:. ti.v. 

eastern bank of the river, stand three chief shrines, of which the dvd- atid uj 

Mahad^va, is certainly the oldest. The middle one — the smallest of the three -- i.. rf'ud 
to be sacred to Brahma, and it is on its western waU that the r* 

m rather small and superficial Vat^elnttn oharaotors, mnning over tt^u ^atekru i.tuw. 

Being close to a holy bathing ghdi, still in use, and being in some mcvisnvv? rv.Mtd to the 
central temple in the capital, all the three shrines are in pivtiy g’Jjd 
because of the exposed situation, the inscription itself is fully e|w?n to tht? hiSiirir/tiJ 

of the sun and rain. The ti-anslation of this rathar lengthy record would ruu : — 

Vattejuttu «piruvallaia luaoriptlou of Tlra-K#ro|a'?asmau. 


2 

47. Old Malayaiam.** 


** Hail I Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 319, with Jnpiter in the sign of Scorpio, and the 
sun ill Oapriooriius (t. e., the Malabar month of Makaram), was dane the fo^lawing deeJ."*^ 
Tefiganjidi, belonging to the loyal chieftains of 6et-V'lra»K4rata’sarinLii Tiruva^ gracionsly 
ruling over VcnlfJ, being recovered,*® the said chleftaiiw make over in writing the tar j?ayal>le 
in paddy within the area of Higamatldri amonn^ng io ^ and the duties calkd and 

alageriidut as well as the tax on hand hioms, in order to provide daily, in all, 7 >*»<#!* of rlrv, 
for the use of Brahmana worshippers ( »sm-siiNiram X and fbr owning offering# to the 
diva, Tirukkannappan,^* and Gaijapatiin the tempfeof Timvaltem, md mho to provide once a 
mmth one candelabrum for each of the(&r«t> two deitk^. Accordingly 

from this time forwards, llsklMm shall have two w<^|* of He*?, VirnkkHn^nppan two 
ndli, Ganapati one ndU, and the worshippbg Br4haiiM|as two M wover, ihe eight 

ooins*7 gi’ven in addition by the men of being also handed over a« nrAi, to Krir.;*^ 

Tadar, he shall make a set-off with that mon^for the araomt he has i»ve#t<4 in the purchase 
of Araviyur-compound, and he shall further, ^fcer making forthwith a dower garden tkmm, 
supply the three deities with two garlands eweih, fmd take for himself ( in return for hie 
labour) th^ boiled rice offered to the gode. STirioa Tl&r, on hi# while aecepfcmg the 

aforesaid grantdf the tax due from Kigamattdr, amonntuig in paddy to * ^ and the duty 

called uUgerudu, as well as the fox on Wd looma and the 8 eofoi gi^tn a# agms to 
collect tile said dues in half-yearly payment fo grant re^ipfo therefor, fo meet tW eharge# 
thereon, and to furnish the as well as th^ fiower garden ( how 

means, aWhiir to IH mm fo 

Ibiftto# WSary 

r.t«TB onkr to KnJjh fflVt i^V tto iiifV- . ^ j , — ’,■ 
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'i*' '' ‘ /** 
■u/i li: 

, iitii i ' 


jf .V.^;,itu T'HJar >aau:i2 evor fail],'* ihu Tjiiags as,...c:atkm, ti.e 
?i«u*A.i^vps a 7 \i tt> curvy out tiiis iiiTUiitroiaont, 

■j .stlitfcii laiC, turougusuubao'oucksusiijey b« pleubed to 


L J., .? LiU.' 

’iV,j tii*vj iifcjd'C irrebuLtciblc evidence of tbo contiHuaiico of Sri-Vira-KSrfll&varmaE s 
rule up to ^lukara 319 M. or rougbiy speaking up to the end of January 1U4. 
ji.a i L;-*. or when ii a^jcaally commenced, we have as yet no means of 

lieui 1 m:£ tiiol it did Uit tor 18 ytuw and 5 immths at the least k established bj the two 

, before ha. The addition in the second document of Tiruvadi, or ‘‘ holy feet, to 
t’u, ii '.ra.' of tiie JsoveJvI^n, if it inovius anything at may be taken to indicate 

V of iiis d'Jiniiiious aud the consef[uent growth of his power, .since we first met 

w:ni l i:e re-estabikiiiucnt uf hh authority, so far to the* north as Trivandram, afiords of 

o ir-v cicircr cvideiiee of the same. Though I have not yet been able to identify the exact 
l,ciil3iv uf Tenganad., 1 have no doubt it must liave embraced the sea-coast from Teiigapatnam 
iVd th^/iaoi.ih of the Kalittu/ai river to Tiruvullam, including the famous seaport of Vijinam. 
Til*, uiit-uiy, wliose Imuds TyiigauliJ is here recorded to have been recovered, may have 

bi*c;u, therefurc, t'ae repveseritatives of the very same Ch51a power that KSralavarman, in the 
earlier part of his career, found it wise to conciliate. 

As for other iufei'ences from the inscription before us, particularly about village 
asso^iatious, temple authorities, and the curious personage, Bhattfi-raka Tiruvadi, I would fain 
vait till our data accumulate. It is quite the fashion nowadays to suppose that ancient native 
iudiau government was despotism, pare and simple, and I would wait till more facts 
arc* brought to oar notice about the constitution and powers of the early village associations of 
Travanuure, before I venture to discuss the soundness of thfs general assumption. When 
we remember the diverse secular functiona the Hindu temples*^ were designed to discharge, 
besides being places of divine worship, we cannot be really too curious about their constitution 
and mauagemont. But I would allow the Buddhist monk, Bhafetdmka, to go once more 
iu proof, through his slow evolution of Bbatiaraka Tiruvadi, Badara Tiruvadi, Balai-a Tiruvadi 
and Pashira Tiruva4i, before I would identify him with the modexm Pishfixadi, whose puzzling 
position among the Malabar castes, half monk and half layman, is far from being accounted for 
by the silly and fanciful modern derivation of Fuhdrakal Odi^ Fishirahal being more 
mysterious than Fishdmdi itself.*® 

A word or two about the taxes and duties mentioned in the above document would prove more 
pertinent to our present inquiry ; but I am sorry I have failed, even after repeated inspection 
of the original itself, to make out, not only the shorthand symbols*® given to signify the quantify 
of paddy, but also what is inteuded to be read by the combination of letters which, as far as I 
oau discern, look like ^ehieadu^ and * aiageradu^ — terms which convey no intelligible meaning 
tome. From the context I take them to stand for certain duties then levied. The tax on 
loom! is clear enough, though there is no means of discovering its amount. It must have been 
but a trifie, considering the total expenditure changed on ail the revenues set apart by this 
dee#. The word n4H is another obsolete term, which I take to mean ‘ capital.* Considering 


w Tbs taqgfmsioiiM Witblu square brackets are supplied, while those within the semi-dxcular 

braekria are additions to render vaeanuig clearer. 

Si^lra is a corruption Bbaftlmka, iawhiobfallfom the word is often found. 

Tbs kii:^ of were always known to literature^ TaJuil and llalaydjam, las VinO^aHgai **the 

holy feet of 

f bay were fodeassea* feuasurie^ court-houses, parka, fairs, exhibitiQu sheds, balls of learning and of pleasure, 
all in one* 

I regret to obaarra t^t the tV^avdnicofe C$mti Beport, lS0i| adopk this absurd derivatioa, ^ee Toh X. pages 

y^aadrsi^* 

t* TbSs appllea to aH subsequeut insoripfcioas. sjiabols are arbitrary eontractiona (rf wor^ and nmneTaJa,- 
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the di^culties of the Vattelutta Alphabet in geW, J ;r. 

particular, I have remn to be gratified that it ha* only ..rve,! h 

varman s rule m 114*4 A, D. and the re-establishment of his aatnority iu 


in. 

Seventeen years later we get a glimpse of another nov^-Teisrn of On Saturday, the 

7th. Idavam 336 M. E., the throne of occupied hy Srl-Vira-Bavivarma T^iru- 

vadi. The authority for this statement is an imscriptioii in ohl Taniih in four arviB €n tho 
southern wall of an old temple, in another deserted village near OlngMBOhM^ now call#d 
Puravachdri, a name as much fallen from its original proud dewgi:at:*jn of Bumvara-chatur- 
vSdimahgalam, as the village itself from its former pristine glory. For t?u* 
such as may wish to verify this docnment, I must note that the priest in charge «>! this 
temple is an inveterate heavily-worked pluralist, and his movemfents^ are Inore Itiii’aU nlable 
than most mundane phenomena, so that one ought to go prepared to stsiy at O’ugnrsaclv^ri fi*r 
a week to catch a glimpse of this servant of many g^» and to be admitted into the court yani 
of the pagoda. Yet if you believe the priest (and it would be profane not to do niijy the jt'i'jdf 
are most regularly performed : only, if you go there in the daytime, they are going to be 
performed at night, and if you go there at night, they will have been finished daring day ' 
The inscription would run thus in English ; — 

3 Old Tamil 

W. Sen ' -Tainii Ounf ^ PmaTsohArf iMorfptfcm of Vlr».B»Tlv»m»a. 


“Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite the year 336, after the appearance cf Koiiaas. with 
the san six days old in the sign of Tanrae (». a, the 7th I^araia). Saturday, Makayiram star,** 
was the following deed in eodyos passed : — ThBteyaIchwftittaBollW*Tlrap“l3*Tl'rani»aTiriiTa«Jli 
gracionsly rnling over VSna<J, declare that with the (^jeet of proridiBg for the daily ofleriags 
to the in (the temple oQ ForaTaxaTH, iu ;PuaV«rt>«lMtttarrMiiiiahgaa«i^ and for a 

perpetaai lamp to the same deity, are granted nnder tinei^iydfla^ ienare, to hurt aa long as 
the moon and the stars endure, the following paddy lahds, irrigated hy the Chirlr channel 
of TAlakkadi, and by the waters of OheyytnM tank ih Ghlraeayal, ria, Usnandittai, uteMaring 
i and Pndnvdr MAki meaearing making a tetel of htndS) the daw on 

which at the rates of assessment obtaining in the riUage UionntiBg to ouftldl 7 * ♦,!!>§ 


servants of this llvar, shall lease ont, levy, and canse to be toeatored at the door of the |WftKrai<* 
(granary), as per" temple meaenre called parMMriyfn, and condaet the ahoTO said mqtenam 
without failure. The four boundaries of the lands, thus set a]^» am ordered tobo marked off 
by demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy in order that tte aHowances 

might continue without let or yndraaoe* this deed itself is commanded to be inecribed (m stone 
and copper in witness whereof are onr signidiutM! Pulttka Aiyan (eifnatnre). Chihgan 
Rangan (si^ture). NMya^ Shdksraa ( aignhtuto ). KAdai IMto« ( iigaiatw* ), and sign 

manual,’^ 

This proves that Sd-TWRavivarnmn was on the ihr^ of Travaaeoito o« the 7lli I#TWm 

336 M.E., or abonbtlto end of May Wffl i* Ih 

Tlra-K 6 ralavarinan, recovering poeBesaion of Teh^as^, we sy,_i^tty^ Fto»Wae ^ ^-Vfra- 
Ravivarmanvm hisimm^mtesuccestor. 

were probably the feidal Ohieftoins who ooadafiM ^ admiAteatiwi Of the def. 
being in the ^ confines of the present eariam toko thm 

. graS'as evifienSig'tho 


fliou on day. 




M AiyoMis bore^o 
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ihu ine oi iLu given is in the styk^? still followed in the Tanjore district, 

Tjci 4 > further, about time, no stanuarcl of measures and weights anywhere in Southern 
i i'li.t, v.tc L ualiig itis o*Aa under the name of the local deity. There are two revenue 

lurnis in tliis rcc\>rtb the signiticance of which I have not succeeded in finding oat, 
Ihcae are iiriivldarjujt.i'm*^'^ tenure and mdttdL 

IV. 

On the western wall of the same temple at Puravari occurs another inscription 
iu eight long lines relating to this identical grant ; but a stone in the middle of the 
inscribed portion of the wall has been removed and replaced by another in the course of 
.subsequent repairs, ronderiiig the document thereby incomplete and enigmatic. It will be 
seen, liiorefure, that it is not altogether to be deplored that temples with historical associa^ 
tions do not receive frequent repairs ! In the case before us, it is easy to supply the lost parts 
with the help of the related document which I have just discussed. With the omissions so 
inaio good, the iuscription would read thus in English : — 

no — Puravari Inscription of VSra-Eavivarman, Ko. 1. 

* 44. Sen-Tamii Current- 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year [opposite the year 336, since the appearance of Kollam],^® 
with the sun * days old in Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram star, the officers in charge of ISTAfi- 
jin§4u and the villagers of Talakkudi, assembling together, did as follows : In accordance with 
the royal proclamation issued by the loyal chieftains of [Srl-Vlra]-Iravivarma Tiruvadi, [ruling 
graciously over Vegad], to provide tiruchSnidai and a sacred perpetual lamp [for the Alvilr 
in Puravari], in Puravari- ohaturvddinMmgalam, we, the people of Talakkudi, [have caused 
demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus] to be put up at the boundaries of 
the paddy lands, [named Unuandifcbai, measuring f 4- Puduvur Mfilai], measuring 

making in all -J8 + and iiTigated by the Chdrilr channel of Talakkudi-KidachSri and 
by the waters of Cheyyanferi tank in Oh^ravayal, and we [have made them over] to the servants 
of the Alvar, so as to enable them [to levy from this day forwards the rent due from them 
according to the rate cun^ent in the village], subject to minor charges and deductions, for the 
purpose of providing, without failure, and as long as the moon and stars endure, for the daily 
expenses, as well as for a sacred perpetual lamp, as graciously commanded; in witness whereof, 
we, the people of T^ilakku^i, (hereunto affix) our signatures, Arayan Pasit^ngi, signature, 
Kemlan Araiyan, signature. ♦ * * Vikraman Arangan, signature. V61an Karajan alias 
Nunjinaffca Mdv^nda V^lan, signature. I * * ^ of Panayur wrote this deed, and wrote it 
at the bidding of the servants of the Ajvir, and the people of Talai ; [countersigned] * ♦ # 
K^ra^ Santdsha Pallavaraiyan, signature. (Mvindan Vikraman, signature. Anantan Sakrapa^i, 
signature.^* 

The grant declared in the previous inscription would thus appear to have been actually 
executed on that very day, — a fact reflecting no small credit on the administration of those 
ancient timea. This dcttument confirms the inference already drawn with respect to the extent 
of the principality on that day, since the executive officers who complete the transaction 
are styled ‘oflicers in charge of the a&irsof theHilnjinai’ — being the collective 
deaignatlbxi for the two sonthernnlost tdluks of Travanoore. The Ch51a power then must 
have heen by this lline altogether extinct there ; and it is quite possible that the Vaishnava 

Iiiseriptioi^ Hes. Vol. IL Part L of Soysth^lndicm Stmeripiions, for samplea of this system of 

lutA meamcsBeiit.' 

-a* Ths vroed analysed iato tiijoi + dj + fat* cm^ and might then mean the holy rule of the 

fitiva’e emblem, and h^ce perhaps ' tapp foee or tmapie tenure/ 
if The parts within s<Lnare hmtksU are those supplied. 

a It jSa inffi«Brea% aow HlSJandd and the oorreot fprin being NfifijiUii&du meaning ‘the land of 

ploiifW 
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temple at Puravari was tlius patronised to spite tlie foreign Jjaivatempk of Lrvs.r'i. 

not far from it. Bat it is always nnwise to attribute motiTes, and we r**, 1 ^ 

with, recording the fact tliat on the 7 th of IdavamSSfi M, E., Vira^B&Ti^rarman ntu a | vavf 
over all South Travancore, his aSairs in Niijinl^ being administered by a 
Kerala Sant 6 sha Pallavaraiyan,®! probably in command of the local forcea* if we may 
from his title* and Govindan Yikramaa and Anantan ^kkrapH^i* in charge of ihft 
administration. His ministers of state at the capital were, as w© have siready 
loyal chieftains, Pnjlalan Aiyan, Ohiiigan Rangan» HMyanan Bahha*^ and KSdai ^ li 

is also worth noting, in passing, the part played by Amyan Paiitaitgi aiid others* 
the village of Talakkndi; for it is remarkable that the people of TaWakiidi bad the Xvg'it to ent - 
ente and in a manner to ratify, the royalgrant* The reservation as to minorobarges ami de n.*- 
fions appearing in this inscription but absent in the former, would point to certain levies 

by vUlage associations, on lands falling within their nniom Tbere h a word in 
which I do not quite nnderstand, eia., tifwM*i4»h though from the conteit it may ia^t^y 
taken to signify some kind of daily oflBering in Vaash^va temple*. 

(To he eonHnmdty 


irOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BT j. X. oiJEraau., ox*., i.c.a 

(OonHtuui t- ®1.) 

Honey —Honey is beUeyed to li»Te power oyer epirito, 1 «»a»T 

STi. III* 

«% MHO* HMia, wlK. I* **>.*">“» “™“ “ 

epoon or nng, ^ , . my. liimey-«i i t r »" g « mtdh^jMuha i >ta appawut 

honey and curds ere given ^ ^ ^ 

object 18 to scare evil ^ Bengal, the Brlhmag hrafe ba, 

cleanser and purifier. It is ate ^ Hindu* rained honey appear, 

part of her body anointed mfc honejr. ^ J 

Lmthehyxnn.«Lettl«^F-^^y^^^ «»; ei«tb b. fall of 

be sweet. May the nigbt W ^ 

honey."” 4 e FeC* ^ 

intoxicating dnnk la made from ^ » jjaj4 from bowy WM t»» 

arc nsed as weapons both of i»tteoka^« ^ ^ ^ 

tt. w i. . 

horn is very largmy ■ n»a wb • ^ ' . -•- : . . !i , ".• , " • ' 

, ' I ' "*" ' ' .a' ...I 


XIMXIX yv*/ — O" • , , , I . : ^ ^ 

" ana .»•» «wae^'«««*w* .1# 

on meiK^ tetters as » »pee^ ^ ', , ,' ' 


- BigTeama«siMnw^aab*rt^n«e*^ t« ,. * 


w Brand^t^.Pi 
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f :sjrni’)n enre for bile, fa!atin;r, arid htsdacnt-.'^* At a Hindu wedding, a horn is blown when 
tJ.e* L^t ]jy moment coTnes.'^^ Tiio practice of blowing horns at weddings was formerly 
; at i^n’scnt it is going oat oi fii^hionA* Among the Bhanldis of Ahmadnagar, 
wii^n a cliild si ears are bored, a vhihjl or horn, made of horn or of brass, is tied round the 
cLilu A Jifck l.> be biowii by the child before worshipping his gods or taking his food>2 The 
of Hlhipar in Sr^van August), the great spirit month, carry a long pole w^ound 
round vtdth a eolo^ired cloth and *'?iirmouiited by a conical globe. They call this 7iandi^1codu, 
or Xunii s liornA''' In Coorg, at a festival, at which a man used to be sacrificed, rude dances are 
performed, in one of which the dancers wear the horns of the spotted deer,^* Naris, a Persian, had 
horns on his tiara ; so also had the Assyrians.^'* A siCfall horn called corniculum was worn ou 
a Homan iaeirnet as a murk of honour A® The Egyptian god Chnum wore ram^s hornsA^ The 
Jewiiah altar iiad laorns. At each corner of the masonic altar is a horn.^® lu the Bombay 
Dekhan the hhnwfyuntii from seventh to eleventh century, Hindu temple roofs have horn -like 
bosses on the stones, and horns adorn the top of the spire of many MahAd^va temples. The 
Roman horn of plenty is still a Preemasons' symbolA® In China (in 1321), some women wore a 
great spike of horn on the forehead t # shew they v/ere married. Both among the fifth century 
White Hubs of Central Asia, Persia, and India and among the later Huns of Asia and East Europe 
the women wore horns on their heads, a practice which was the origin of the fashionable high- 
peaked Hunisclie hats of fourteenth century Europe. Among the Druses of Lebanon the women 
wear silver borns,®^ The women of one division of the wandering VafijarAs of Western India 
wear a high homdike spike of wood. The Snnangs, a wild Malay tribe, greatly prize rhino- 
ceros* horn as a enre,^^ The Dyaks of Borneo wear chips of deer horn as amulets and 
keep deer horns as talismans against sickness, death and defeat.®® A favouiite charm in 
West Africa is a large horn filled with mud and bark, with three small hornis at its lower end. 
This horn is believed to keep slaves from runnbg away.®^ The people of Madagascar 
comider the horns of cattle a symbol of strength. Al! boms are supposed to have a medical 
power like hart's horn.*® Pinto says that, while in South -West Afidca, when stricken by a 
strong fever, the people covered him with amulets, his chest with horns of antelopes and his 
right arm with bracelets of crocodile teeth.®® Rhinoceros* horn is a great antidote of 
poison*®^ The Bongos of the White Nila make hom-like points on their roofs.®® Bracelets 
of horn are worn by the Msuahili women of East Africa.®® The musicians at Dahomey 
wear horns.®® In Central Africa, a horn is used as a bleeding cup.®^ 


Ill England (1724), it was the practice to swear on the horns at Highgate near London.®2 
The Italian traveller Della Yalle (1623) tells of a piece of horn owned by the captain of the ship 
JDotphin, which was believed to be unicorn horn, because it was good against poison.®® In Eng- 
land, the husband of an adulteress used to be described as wearing homs,®^ The phrase, 
which is in ns© in French, German, Spanish and Italian, as well as in English, is that the unfaith- 
ful wife pmmntB her husband with horns. This is a hard saying. The horns given by the wife 
cannot he the horns emblematic of power ; they must be the guarding horns. Apparently, what 
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the husband’s horns are to save him from is the peeled Enger of aowrn.^ Neapolitan ladiei 
wear small horns as charms. If bj chance the charxxii are not woniy the Erst and fonrth right 
finger pointed under a handkerchief save .from the evil eje and other harms.*^ In carl j 
mosaics the Deity is expressed by a right hand issaing from the olcrudi with th# irst and fonnh 
fin gera pointed like hor ns.®^ Indian goddesses have both hands with hoTn-pointi ng 6 ngers .®* In a 
curiosity shop in Kaplejs, a stag horn stands over the door. Iiis^e are Etruscan glass beadi, a 
ram^s head to keep off the Evil Eye, a head with homed moon and a hanging hem*®* In the 
ICircher Museum at Rome, among the collections from the early lake dwellings, are pieces ci 
horn.^® In Spain, horn shavings cure sickness caused hy the Bril Eye.^^ Barn’s horn ;s the 
only safe keeper of snuff ; also in early classio and hTom times the horn was th© proper holder of 
liquor : all good things remained safe from evil withia the keepbig of th© horn of plenty i guar- 
dian sounds gained a special virtue when blown through a horn. Two oxen skalls guard the lid 
of a B/omau incense box.^ In Pompeian frescoe hcxviih in the Napisa Museum, a hem hangs 
from a fillet, — “for the Evil Eye,” says the gnideJ^ Again, lor the Evil Eye, in th© struts 
of Naples cab horses have the forelock waxed aud twisted into four or Ev© hom-like spikes 
apparently the same as Homer^s hom-ebaped look of hair.^"* Aa ass drawing m costers 
cart has an upright hra^ horn on its saddle.^ Whm, th© bilored of spirit©, and so ©peeklly , 
apt to he soured by evil influences, wants camful keeping. A wine shop haa one horn 
upright over the door and a secOdd slui^ acrOre the door. A wine cart has often a 
ing horn in front and almost always a horn hangia^ from the axK" So 
scaring power of the horn that in NhplOs atoulei© of evwy deacription ©ra ©pokea mm mrm. 
The house wants guarding, so near Tivoli, a i^eperf’a hut has a horn on the 
Tivoli, a blue piece of iron over the ttam-shed door is twisted into a sl^ps.^ C^ths r^t 
ridges of Bhils’ houses in l^t Guiardt, horns ara e«mu®« to ^ ^ skulls 

omened owl.™ The crops gaarfitag frem the of g^ara 
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: I : ttrt? sdll wuru ia Naples to keep of the Evil Eje.®? All over India the horned face, 

<ly^h 'M uVii, guards the threshold, the pillars, the ceiling corners, and the roof tops of conntle.^s 
a., i Iirabfii\Tiic temples. This face has absorbed the earlier hornless Fame, or Medusa-fact*, 
'.c j'vn Kirti Mnkh, and the Sun face, or Surja Mukh. With slight alterations it remains the 
L cut ro of many a Sowing band of MuealmAn tracery from Mahmud’s tomb in Ghazni to the 
VI and siirinea of the PaSjab, Gujarat and the Dekhan. Singh Mnkh still looks out from 

LU veil uf leaves in the central featui’e of many a belt of ornament in Indian carved tables, book 
wcivcns and almims. The Christianity of Western Europe has degraded the early 
;^'nri 2 ila:i horn face to Old Homy, the Devil The Virgin standing on the crescent moon is said 
to .«yiuboiuu the power of the Queen of Heaven. An earlier and ruder sense is that the crescent 
rao m U chosen, because it is horned. The honoured Virgin wants protection. The horns, on 
wlieli she stands, will scare evil influences. In a rough frescoe in an inn at Baim near Naples, one 
fd' tiiC horns of the moon, on which the Virginia feet rest, is curved like an oxhorn. Across the 
other lorn, wliid is stiff, a snake is thrown.®® 


Incenso, — The fames of certain gums and woods cure fainting fits and swoons. In 
the Kcukan, the fames of the leaves of Bapkmus sativus are supposed to cure piles.®® Another 
elemeut in the belief in the demon-scaring power of incense is the Pei-sian idea that®® bad smells 
are evil spirits which, good smells can put to flight. The origin of burning incense in 
religious services seems to be jTartly to please the guardian, partly to scare evil spirits 
from him. Ou the one hand the medium, or bJiagat, inhales the fumes of frankincense that 
liis familiar spirit may enter his body f on the other hand, according to Burton, spirits can be 
driven®^ from haunted houses by a good store of lights, odours, perfumes and suffuinigations, as 
the angel tanght Tobias to use brimstone, bitumen, myrrh, and briony root. In the Koiikan, 
when a person is believed to be possessed by a spirit, a fire is kindled. On the fire some human 
hair, mrhyd Uhduh or dung-resin, and a little hogduug, or horse hair, are dropped, and the head of 
the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. If the spirit is weak, it gets frightened 
and makes off,®® The burning of incense before an idol is an essential part of Hindu worship. 
No Hindu worahip is complete until incsense is bnmt and waved before the god.®® Gugal (aloes) 
is believed to drive away spirits. So the Gigli Br&hmaM of Dw&rk/i say they get their name, 
because they drove away a demon by the help of aloes or gugal,^^ Myrrh, aloes, benzoine, 
camphor and sandal are all considered pnrifying and healing by the Hindus.®® The 
^Sdutikamaldkamf a Hindu religious work, states that when a child is suffering from the disease 
called Mugraka^ or child-seizure, sandal paste should be rubbed on its body, fumes of incense 
should be made to pass over it, and flowers, rice and a lighted lamp should be waved round its 
face.®** The Hindu ritual lays down that, before it is set on the pyre, the dead body shoald be 
rubbed with sandal-wood, perfumes, saffron, or aloe-wood.®7 Strong fetid smells are 
ased^ by Hindu doctors to cure diseases.®® Eamitak-Musalmans say nothing is so great 
a spirit-soarer as a good smeD, especially frankincense and flowers*®® Among the Malays, 
incense is used to counteraot spells and scare spirits.^®® The Chinese hold that incense 
parifles.^ When a Chinese child is sick with fever, the mother puts three bumino^ 
tneense atieks in its hand. A servant carries the child ou* of ihe house, and the 
mother foHowa. pretending to sweep, and calls *«^gone> begone, b^ne/"® The Motus of 
New Guinea stick buuehes of sweet-smelling leaves in their armlets.® In Madagascar, 
gums and fragranC.wood are burnt on ^>ecial rdUgious occasions^^ In Africa* when their 
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husbands are hunting, Hottentot women buni $oiaet1iiug like iT>i 5 iinj 'wbkii thvy i c S* 
sea shore and pvaj for sucoessl Ini Roman Catholic c6reinii>nW^, thir .if j 

are incensed, appax'ciitly that no evil infinence may lurk among them* Aiu nig tbt* U «;j. 4 > 
Catholics, the bread and wine at Mass are incensed the altar and the pri«fjit aro iv 
and the Bible is incensed three times before the Go«|H.*i Is read,^ Mr. . 

the daily services, lamps, and fumigationa of eaUicdrals on the Coutincnt make thi^iu r *i**. 
English cathedrals are unwholesoma® In a Greek Clmit:h baptism mcertse ift^ in fro; t 

of tlxe font.io The Bulgarians hold it ‘a sin not to Inmtgate Soar when it comes home the 
Intolerable smells drive off spirite.^ So, the Angel Raphael drove out thrf 
Asmodeus by making a stench with a fish’s lirer.^ In England, spirits were beikved h? hate 
delicate nostrils, dreading certain stinks and loving ceHain perfamts*** la England 
on the Twelfth Night, to guard those organs from sickness, the head of the hoBiie bame*l 
frankincense and fumed his own and his children’s noses, eyes, ears, au.l teeth. Then the 
incense was carried round the house to drive off witches,*® In England (KOO), ca!fir*s to 
be anointed with rich odours.*® 


Indecency. — Spirits are said to ba afraid of indaoenoy, especially of the and 
female organs. So in the H51t festival, Hindos call oat the oamesJ of the male an^l fens ih^ 
according to the Mah^Mraia, to scare the monster called Ohutuiihaidksha®!, wb*> ir uhir'i 
children. Among the Dekhan Riimfids, tjefore the turmeric Tabbing, the hri legroum in 
naked.*7 In Poona and in parts of Gajarit, at the festival of SSirM Set, tm the 05' 

Sriivan, or August, lower class Hindu women donee in a circle round an iningii of 
singing indecent songs. This festival is specially obeerveA by barren women.** Tiso Sh-htpilr 
Mhlrs°are baried naked, even the loincloth is taken off.** The Liog^at boy, 
initiated, is kept naked and fas^ng all the morning.** On Oii^patrs day, tim wuxlii^ fo.ti th 
Bhadrslpad (Augiist-September), it is nnlucky to see the moon. Any one who vt.*e« tho 
picks a quarrel with some one, and uses bad bwignage in order to be abuicd iu return.^' In ^ 
shrine at MahAkut near Badami in South Bijiipur, a naked female ffgum lying on it. 
worshipped by barren womea .» Infhe KiiwiAtak, MtaHiMd teSweUt fljow. «i« I«inted on 
idol CMS and temples to keep off the Bvil 

on an idol car in Knnara the images of a man and woman m a dishonest |)qstuiie. At tnv 
Tillac^e festival of Dayamava. in the Seathem Ms«l|h4 Countiy. women esed to vow t,..- 
goiiesB answered tbelr prayer, tkBf wonH Wt naked to her tempfe. Itomeu atdi w.U,< 
Jitbont clothes, but covemd with a g«m«nt of *rfm and «««pe l^vee^d bonghe.and m’o.ud 
by other women and children.* At the same fwtivd to 

hLket of nieces of kid and bnlalb fltoh. and soatters them in HiefieWa » imkeil,* and a 

H the goddess in the toulest «•> ^ ^ 

sTiflar otS^poux-ing of aboTtor^ part or the gmek rm Oieejreia.* In 
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Dnrgk festival, indecent songs are snng.^ The Vai8li?ava priests of South India sing obscene 
songs, which, the more they are staffed with dirtiness, the more they are liked*^ In South 
India, the scalpturos of most temples sre* obscene. Niches are filled with figures of men and 
animals in shameless positions.^ According to Pliny, the Homans of his time had the pots 
they quaffed from graven with fair portraits of adulteries.®^ It is because of its evil-scaring 
power that the ling is a cure for barrenness.®* The Beni-IsrAll midwife, when she draws off into 
salt the Evil Eye that is blasting the child, abases the person whose sight has worked the 
mischief*®* The ShanAr exorcist beats the possessed, and uses the most filthy language be can 
think of.®* In Central Asia, most of the comedian’s representations are obscene, often vivid and 
witty, and approved by rounds of laughter.*® Before Muhammad’s time Arab men and women 
used to worship naked at the KiVabei.*® Two of the stones worshipped at Makka in pre-Muham- 
madan times.represen ted A’saf and Nayilah, a man and woman who had committed whoredom., 
As the Prophet was unable to stop the worship, he allowed it to continue as a token of respect 
for divine justice.®^ In Japan, Yo and In, the male and female principles, are placed at the doors 
of Buddhist temples.®® On New 2Jealand tombs phallic sculptures, symbolic of the vix generatrix * 
are common.*® 

Among the Papuans and also among the Turkomans funeral rites are performed by 
naked women.*® So Alexander the Great ran naked round Achilles’ tomb.** In Tarfcary 
and in South Africa, people used to scold at the thunder and lightning to drive them 
away.** In Madagascar, on the birth of a child in the royal family, the greatest 
licentiousness was allowed.*® The Romans, when there was a plague or a famine, acted a play 
in which the gallantries of Jupiter were shewn.** The early Christians considered it lucky 
to meet a harlot in the morning.*® The same belief is widespread in India. The harlot 
is the sin-trap or scape-goat. The Turkomin horse-doctor or saint, in Bonvalot’s Heart 
af Asia, tells the owner of the sick horse:- — *^Xou must strip yourself naked, hold the 
horse by the tazi, and kick him on the quarters while I pray.”*® Among the Red Indians, 
Minnehaha, at the request of her husband Hiawatha, when the noiseless night descended, laid 
aside her garments wholly and with darkness clothed and guarded, unashamed and unaffrighted, 
walked securely round the com fields, drew the saeped magic circle of her footprints round 
the corn fields, to protect them from destruction, blast of mildew, blight of insect, W&gemin 
the thief of com fields, Faimosaid who steals the maize-ear.*^ In Greece, when it has 
not rained for a fortnight^ young girls choose one of their number, who is from eight 
to ten years old, usually a poor orphan, strip her naked, and deck her fi'om head to foot with 
field herbs and ffowers. The others lead her round the village singing a hymn, and every 
honse^wile has to throw a pcalful of water on the naked girl’s head.*® In Germany, stand- 

xaite Uag^ter. is hy dttn xj xg t|i6 air spints. Tf> dear the air oi apirits twa infiueuces must unite 
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ing ^aked, oi' walking backwardsy was an usual requisite for oat a l^iTcr# 

Another way was, being naked, to tbrow^the shift ont through the dooi*.^ Oeman 
witches bathed naked in sand or com.®® In G©nnaai^ to briiig isiin, a little connpleteiy 
undressed, was led outside o£ the town, and made to dig up henbane with the little 
finger of her right hand and tie it to the little toe of her rigltt foot Site was theii 
solemnly conducted by the other maidens to the nearest rirer and aplaahed with water.^^ 
A carved stone, representing a Imgam was found in a grara near Korfolk.*® I» England, 
in 1268, to stay a cattle plague, wood was rubbed till it barned aftd aa imago of 
the penis was set up to guard the cattle from disease.®® In Sfseenth century France, each 
Cathedral church had a bishop or an archbishop of fools, and ia eimrehes under the Po|>e a 
pope of fools. Mock pontifFs. had crowds of mock ecclesiastics, some dresaed m placers and 
buffoons, some with monstrous masks, others with faces amuited, some dressed as loo«e 
women, in the service the crowd sang indecent songs in ib© choir. After the service they 
put filth into the censer and ran about leaping, laughing, singing, making obscene jokes, 
and exposing themselves in unseemly attitndes with shameless impudence.®® The first time 
he takes them out in spring, the Saxon swine-beird in Transjlvania goea naked with the 
The herd’s nakedness fcSeps diseases from the pigs. Similarly in Trausylvania, women hoping 
a cow to calf should wear no olothea.®® The stcpry of Godiva at Coventry appears to be a oaae of 
meaning-raising invented to make possible the oontiunanoe of the old practice of caning fairs 
by a naked procession.®® African chiefs and, acoording to Ajaaia and <^her cave paintingap 
Hindu rulers of the sixth to the tenth century, waited cai by naked women- Feiwon* 
to be initiated into the classic mysteries took off their clothes on entering the inner 
part of the temple.®^ In England, a ohaym for scrofula was fc$r a fiatbg virgin to lay her 
hand on ,tbe sore, and say : Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase wi^r® 
a naked virgin qaenches it,*’ and spit three times.®® A part of the crwnmg rites of a 
Tahitan chief was that naked men and .women danced and left excrement round him# 
The Australians hold elaborate dances in wlidch they imitate the loves of a nim al s .®® When 
a child is eerioualy ill, the Gniar&t mother sometimes goes to the amsil-pmc goddess a 
temple at night naked, or with nothing on but (Jfefm msdirecUu) cr m&pdh (F^ 
althea longijolia) leaves. She sometimeB undresses in front of the temple and stands on hm* 
before the goddess.®! In Middle-Age Germany, a naked jniwdeii stof^ dronghU and worked 
many cures.®® ' According to FEny, the touch of an unclothed maiden num boils. ^ The lan^ 
authority states that a naked woman stills a storm at aeu*«» In the Bast, the belief ptevmle 
that a snake never attacks one who is jnaked*®^ About I&60, n oalile pja^e was 
Russia. In a village near Moscow, the women stripped theaaoelvos naked and drew a p o^h 
as to make a furrow round the vijliige. At the end of the ein^ they ^ 

cat and a dog, oaUing s OaHle plague, spam oor caltfe, we ef»r a oock, a eat, and a dog. 

In England ClSOfi), valentines sent on FebroAry Idth w^ often tniaeen^ 

The Florence Carnival was fmuo^ for th# indwney of its sonffi* TPh# 

weremiecrai.. ‘ 

Jews of th eBasterBCMeeaisi > ir<^ faifew % 

“ /oar.Bth«>.«<».T>ol.H:p.4*». . _ fft fW r *** 

- TsUniiWifllf 

.*« Obawt's ^ .« ■arff,. " C fci Mriwtf -” 
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old Tatiir lore ioag«, Mr. El worthj i», no doubt, correct in explaining that the object of the Ifewd 
ftMTonnine or marriage songs was to arert evil influences.^® The Egyptian women (B. C. 480), 
floating in boats down the Nile to the fair of the goddess at Bubastis, in passing a town, drew 
near, sang, beat cymbal.*!, cried out, lifted up their clothes, and loaded the tbwnspeople with 
abitiiC.^* The women of Ceylon keep at a distance Bodrima the ghost who died in child-bed,- 
by -waving brooms and abusing the demon witii a string of epithets.^ In Borne, on the 
J.5ih March, at the festival of Anna Pereniia, the country people had rustic sports, drinking, 
singing and tlaneing, A remarkable and unaccountable feature, says Wilson, was the use 
of aikuient or vulgar jukes and oI>sceno language.” 'At the Athenian sietiia the women 
made jests and lamjioons ag.aiiist each other.” The Fiji women welcome warriors back with 
obscene sougs.” In the Roman triumph, the soldiers shouted lo Triumphe, and sang songs 
with the coarsest rib-aldry at the general’s expense.” The great spirit-scaring festival at 
Axini, on tlie Gold Coast, begins with seven days of the freest lampooning and abuse.” 
At the great harvest festival of the Hos in North-East India, sons and daughters revile their 
parents in gross language, and parents their children.” 


The Crmae of the Marchesa^ gives insight into the reason Why iedeoeut statues or 
picstures, especially figures in the act of sexual union, and the emblems of the union 
of the sexes, came to have a religious meaniag and to be objects of worship. The 
mined Papuan temple at llonokware, in Dorei Bay, in north-east New Guinea, had on 
either side, not far from the entrance, a great image of a man and woman in sexual union. 
Within were other carved wooden figures of mnch the same kind, grotesque and indecent] 
intended to represent the ancestors of the Nufoor tribe, and known as the Mny , or First 
People. In a note to page 281, Dr.'Gnillemard stetes that both in New Ireland and in the 
north-west and north-east of New Guinea, the aim in making the Divine Nine-pins, called 
Enrovar, which are the chief local household gods, is to house the sq)irit of a dead ancestor. 
He says s — ” The belief is that the ghost must have some habitation on earth, or it will haunt 
the survivors of its late family.” Whatever lodges the uneasy ghost protects tbe family from 
suffering and is therefore lucky. The object of the indecent figures is the same as the object of 
the Divine Nine-pins, that is, to tempt ancestors into them. Indecent is a va<Tue word It 
may mean simply asked. The belief, that the private parts are specially spiritrhomes, seems 
based on the fact that they are appetite and passion centres, affected without or against the 
will of those to whom they belong. The belief on this point is a case of the great early 
religious law, the unwilled is the spirit-eaused. To the early man both tbe local physical and 
the general mental effects of the promptings of the seiappetite imply the entrance and working 
of remo outside spirit. In later religious thought the effects are explained as due to possession 
by Vennaes, Dovea, or Nymphs. In another view, the cause is Satan warring in man's membere, 
or the old Adam gontlmg to sm. Since, therefore, the private parts are great spirit haunts thev 
can he used as spu-it-hoasers. Therefore, the private parts are lucky. The belief that the 
private parts are speeially open to spirit attacks, seems to be the origin of physical ’ decenev 
The private iiarte are kept hid, lest the evil eye or otbei- evil 'spirit should through them enter 
the body. So to mtmeept any fiend-bearing glance, the naked Madras Hindu child has hung 
round its waist a heart or V-lifce vulva or yem-shaped metal plate. Similarly, the sense' of 
cercuiouial or religious nakedness in the attendant of the king, or in the devotee, or vow-paver 
of the god 18 tiiat their nakedness drawsinto themselves the evifspirite, which, unhoused, might 
ve3fed tile kmg or ilio god. ° 


I. hi aaitH’B Gmet and itoman 

n ^ ' WJJkioBon’s Em'HtM, Sod Series VoL t p. 219 s ToL IL'ix 230 

" eJd, Tol II. p. 897. 
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ta addition to their luckiness or spirit-housing power as being simply naked, figures in the 
act of sezual union, or* in a later form Miihad6va*s favourite home, the symbols of the united 
male and female organs, have faurther power to tempt spirits to lodge in them. It may be said 
that the attractiveness to spirits of figures in union, or of the emblems of union, is nothing more than 
fenticing the spirit to enter into the act which had been one of its chief human pleasures. But it 
is doubtful if this common-sense view is the true explanation of the belief that the representation 
of the act of sexual union has special spirit-drawing power. Because the passion or possession 
that accompanies the act of union, and still more the experience that the result of the union is 
the framing of a new human bemg, the calling a soul from out the vast and striking a being into 
bounds, must have impressed the conviction that the moment of sexual union is the chief of 
spirit-housing times* The other early belief, that the spirit of a dead relative comes back into 
the new-born babe’s body, must have still further enforced the belief that sexual union was one 
of the chief spirit-honsing conditions. The likeness to some one dead, which later thought traces 
to the banding down of certain physical strains, proves to the early man that in the child 
lives the dead relation whom the child resembles. This seems to be the chief consideration 
why representations or symbols of sexual union are believed to be specially tempting ancestor- 
lodgings, and are therefore specially lucky and worshipful. 

(To he continued,) 


THE DEYIL WORSHIP OP THE TULUYAS. 

FROM THE PAPEES OP THE LATE A. C. BtTBNELL. 

(Continited from page 244.) 

BTJENBLL MSS. Ho. 15 — (ccmtinued). 

THE STORY OF. KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued). 

As they were going, the Balls! sent a man to say to them : — ‘‘If you defeat in battle an 
elephant, ahorse, and an army, too, I shall give you a of rice.’’ 

“ Your- servants get, as a present, a sSr of rice,*^ said K6ti and Ohannayya. 

“Do you, heroes, fight with an elephant and with a horse, and defeat nine lakhs of men, 
and I will give you as a present a mura of rice. I shall send my servant to you. Be, at that 
time, with Little Ohannayya. 

A man was sent to fetch the heroes from the fidLambUr Baidya’s house. They went to the 
BallM and saluted him. Pive hundred elephants were loosed to fight with the heroes of fi^brnbiir. 

“If you come with justice, I will shew you a road to iny heart, but if you come with 
injustice, I will out you into pieces, like bees,” said Ohannayya. 

A troop of horses was brought out to them, but Ohannayya mounted on a horse, aud 
killed it, by pressing it so that it vomited up its food. 

“The elephant is defeated and the horse is defeated, but the nine lakhs of men remain,’ 
said Ohannayya to his master. 

The younger brother himself killed the nine Idhhs of men! by his might. It was difficult 
even for the BallM himself to remain alive. 

“ I will give you a present, Ohannayya I” the iJ^banbfir BallM, and present the heroes 
with land at Ekan&dka. 

** We want land that has been f^Uow fo? si^yfeaa^s and on which n^d plants and h^ba 
have been growjmg for thirty years,/^ said the ferdtherss, an^' took loav^. 

The iland at Ekahidka was presented^ to They went there, made a plan, and built 

a palace. The palace was built with five hundred rooms below, with an upper stoiy in the 
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middle, and with another story over that. The land was hilly, but the hills were dug down 
and made into a paddy field by the heroes. On the 18th of the month Paggu, they ploughed 
the field with four bullocks and sowed seeds in the comer of the field, 

“We have ploughed and sown in the dry land sowing sixty muras of paddy, and in the wet 
land sowing ninety muras of paddy,’* said the brothers to each other. 

us examine the sprouts of the seeds. Do yon, elder brother, go through the dry 
land and I will go through the wet land,” said Channayya. 

When Koti went through the wet land and Channayya through the dry, the younger 
brother met the elder. 

“ Brother Channayya ! what do we see in this country P A wild hog called Q-njjara was 
bom when the earth was created. He has destroyed all the crops. He has ruined all the 
paddy fields producing food for fifty men,” said K6ti. 

“There is no hunting and no army in this country, said Channayya. 

“ This is not a country where men live. This is a widow’s oonntirj and a woman’s country.” 
said £6ti, 

“We have not rubbed off yet the sweat of our limbs with the clothes tied to our middles. 
Our daggers rust, ” said Channayya. 

Little Channayya told all this to the BallAl of Jjdambfir. The Ball^ sent Little 
Channayya to £lkan4dka GnJJu, to bring the heroes in a gJialigL The heroes saw the letter 
and came in a gkaligi. 

“ I hear that you say that this is a widow’s country and a married woman’s country, and 
tlmt, as this is a wide Vs and a woman^s country, there is no hunting,” said the Balia], “I 
will write a letter to th© hunters, so that they may assemble under a small mango tree*” 

Tbe BalHI wrote a le^r to a thousand people of £(^mbfir and to three hundred people of 
Tolftbftri to oollect together, and proclaimed that each household was to come. Also, that every 
grandson, who was under the care of his grandfather, and eveiy nephew, under the care of hia 
uncle, was to assemble. Every elder brother and younger brother and every brother-in-law 
was to come to the hunt, 

Evo^ one of these is to be present under the small mango tree for seven days and 
nights,” said the BaUIJ. “Little Kuniyamna, why do not the heroes come yet ? Were they 
xioi informed P” ' 

Soon after tlmti when Kinnyanna went to the heroes to call them, they came over, They 
came to the Balla| and saluted him» standing on lower ground, 

“ Are the men and the army sufficient, K6ti and Channayya?” asked the Ballal. 

Master, the men are sufficient for the hunting; but there are no dogs at alL” 
said Channayya* 

“ Wi«are are tbe dogs, Cliann&yya P” asked ttie BaM. 

“ Ob ih« gkifs m tke Couatry liiiere is » deales) in, dogs, who is call Mallodl** said 

CfaaBnayya. ~ 

A hrtter irw wnfitsn to the Upper Conntiy to fariog twelve dogs without leashes, and 
twelve dogs with leashes — altogether twenty-four dogs. The BallM ordered a savant, HeegS 
to Mrry ^ UAter, Uagga carried the letter to Mallodi. MaBodi re^ the letter, in which was 
whitw fee order for tweuty.fonr dogs. Then he called to a dog “ Kalu ! KaJu ” ! and gave 
hi» fbod^ol biaek tfoe. He ealled cat BoUn ! Bolin ” j and fed smother dog With white rice. 

• patohaias on fee doge' aasks, and oatoe to the small mango tree with the dogs. TheBalUI 

eentaman again ina glmtifft to fee heroes^ feat they feoald eome in a as fee dog^ 
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were brought. The heroes put shoes on their feet and took umbrellas, and arriyed* Then the 
Balia} said to them : — ** K6ti, Ohannayya, let us go a-hunting now V* 

“In what country, in Y?hat forest and in what prickly shmbs are we to hunt ? 


“ Let us go to a valley, where the long-homed deer feed, or let us go to a plain where the 
peacocks feed, or let us go into a black forest, or let us go to the mountains, where horses grow 
up, or let us go to any forest you like. Let us throw stones into the forest, and send dogs into 
the grass,” said the BallSl. 

Flying birds and running birds did, not rise up. Squirrels running on trees, bats hanging 
on leaves of trees, and coloured deer did not get op. Cranes and other birds crying, did not 


get up. 

Now let us go and hunt in a forest where black musk-deer live, said Channayya. 


A large tiger, the longest in the countiy, got up. One Ddvanftgaxi Ballfil killed the tiger. 
Channayya killed another, which was as old as the world. When they were going to a valley, 
where verj large tigers live, a wild hog called Pafijina Gujjara, which was as old as the 
earth, got up quickly ; and as he was coming along, grinding his teeth, as it were with the 
sound of thunder in the month of Karti, he ran at Koti Baidya. 

** If I run away, I shall lose my honor ; but if I stand here, I shall be killed, ** thought 
K6ti himself, and killed the hog. 

All men came to see the hog, which was smaller than an elephant, but greater than a horse. 

Then the younger brother Channayya came to his elder brother, and called to him, 
Brother, brother ! ” and asked him, “ Did you kill a hog that is smaller than an elephant and 
bigger than a horse 

“ Brother, you see,” said he, « we could both kill a thousand people of Panja together- with 


this hog I” 

‘ Then the brothers brought a pot of wate and a shoot of the saH^imana plant, and made 
the hog alive again and dragged it to Paija Bflliltoito, where a thot^d peo^ of PaSja on 
one aide and the hrothcra alone on the other atood np to fight a battle. We they were 

fighting. Ohannayya speared the hog and killed it. 4 thou^d people of hold of 

thetwo hind le^ of hog. and Ohannayyi^, seeing th«. ^hia girdle to toe hog^^^ and 

dragged, men they pnllad only onefoot, Channayya pulled wven feej ^d took it to a rock 
calM Munjolu Pad6 and told the people to cnt up toe f ® ^ 

riven to toe village, the head and a leg to toe hero who killed toe hog, some entry to toe 
neighbonxa, and poison to the thousand people of Panja. 

«Let us make too hog aUve and draw i* »way,to Forest," said 

“ We gave life to the hog, todt him away, and now let ns go to SatkanAdlm,” said the 

brothers. , , 

« What is to he dons far the sin of HUing a liog?" atoed the yonnger brother. 

oil ahonld be rubbed on." , 

* . oil on h« left sida and rubbed it oa toe right aide. Hepatodontoe right 

A on toe left aide. But VrhiJe tin. tefitoew sat haraig toe od rubbed on, a 

mde and mhbed. it^on . topMaadAr* -r,“ Send bato toe whole of toe wild pig, 

oontemptoonalettorW^^SWM^*^^^ Wheny<mae»dil 

and with it. wme, ’ W- men. Vou 'give ft. yon 

you s^uld give tto h«^ Wto ^ tohor, you toemld toeiatoruinent 

ihould transmit the honor. Wheia, yoa 
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Wiu w’ii-a the wa 3 killed. Whea you send it, you should send the heroes, too, who killed 
the tie i back to Imck. When you send them, let the army stand up to fight. When they 
up, let the Ballal leave off male customs and let him dress as a female ; let him put two 
i scoauai dieiiS fur liis breasts; let him put on a small jacket ; let him tie his hair iuto a knot j 
it't ihm pat collyrinm on his eyes; let him pat a s'ird round his middle ; let him be dressed with 
s li he sees Iiis feet holding a siuall knife, then his country is that of a female,” 

Thus was the letter written, and when the Ballal saw it, he wept bitterly. 

There was a poor Bz*ahmaiia at the garden called Amasavanda* The Ballal v/ent there 
and called out, fidambiir fcsafikara.” 

** Why did you send a man to me, 0 Pergadd ! ” asked the Brahmana. 

** Tell me what your pay is for going to fikkanadka, ** said the Ballal. 

Pergad^ wrote a letter and gave it to the Bruhmana. 

‘‘Chamiayya is very cruel; Chaunayya is hard-hearted; therefore, 0 Erahmana, go 
carefully,** said the Balia|, 

The Bnlhmarm. went, passed the compound, and stood at the opening between two posts 
He called outv *‘K6tl ! 0 new hero ! Chunuayya ! 0 new hero ! ” and Channayya came out 
running to beat him, and gnashing his teeth. 

“ Let us ask him whence he comes and where he is going,” said Koti. 

They asked him, and he replied ; — “ 1 am a man from Bdambur, and have brought this 
letter,** said the BiAhma^: 

** There are many who remain at Edambur for the sake of their meals ; but let us see 
the contents of the letter,** said Koti. 

When they knew the contents of the letter, it was no time for the Edambur BalLU to sit 
quiet, for then the seven kinds of battle appeax'ctl near. We shall bathe to take away the oil 
off us, and drink rice water,** said they. The water was warmed for seven nights with fire. 

0 Bnihma^a, take rice for food, and return to Edambur/*' said they, and gave him the 
letter for Edambur. 

The younger and elder brotlier bathed, and when they had dried their hair with a cloth 
violently, the drops of water from their lieads like bees fell at Kemii-a*s feet. They put on 
marks of sandal paste, and then they prepared to ^vrite a letter to their brother-in-law. It was 
one Hlkotd Ba&gftr Knjuxnba Kajdr at a Mlu (dry land) in Uppuchek&r Blal, to whom they 
sent a letter to come within a ghiUge. Then they went home to their meal. They opened the 
lids of strong boxes. They made a pure gold key for the jewel box, a common gold key for 
the pure gold box; a ^ver key for the gold box, a wooden key f<ar the silver box, and a key of 
copper for the wooden box. They opened the box and took a black silken cloth from Kavur, 
and took out all their dothea, and dressed themselves, Channayya took a signet ring from a 
carved box; and put it on. They put jewels iu their ears, and while they were putting a thick 
doth on tbeir diouldmr^ their brother-in-law arrived. 

♦*I>o yon remain here cnHavating the land thrice in a year. If we return back, we shall 
take back our houae and property. If not, every thing belongs to you,** said they to him, and 
went to the chdimA of Edambdr. Th^ went to the Edambfir and sainted the BallSl. 
Channayya asked the BcOMt Why did you vmte that letter ? *V 

‘‘Seven kinds of battles are near, Channayya!’* said the Bdlhl. ‘*Iam a son of the 
Billavar c^tc ; how can I %ht P ** sdd C/hannayya. **^TIiere is a sword in your stone-box. 
If I can widd I will fight the brittle. Oive me an iron chain from your swinging cot, to see 
if I can ent it with my dagger. 
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“ Caa iron cut iron in two, Cliannayya ? ” asked the RaiiH l 

“ If iron cannot out iron, how caa it be possible for a man to kill another, and how can a 
battle be fought ? said Channayya. 

“ When shall I see your face again, and when will you see my face again, brother ? ’• asked 
Channayya. 

Ckannayya Baidya went to battle at Pafija, K6ta Baidya went to battle at 
Hekilfljyya. Channayya killed thonsand people of Paiija and had a gold post can-ied from 

Panja to fidambflr. He did not leave even a single man to answer a call, and he did not leave- 
even the sprouts of plants, bat destroyed every thing. He dug up the steps with a pickaxe 
and burnt the house with fire. He made the house red and then black, and then said that he 
would go to his elder brother. When he went to his brother Koti, he had gathered the seven 
battles into one, had defeated all in six battles, and was fighting the seventh. He made a sign 
with his cloth so as to turn his younger brother back, as there was an arrow shot by «a|id a 
G-id^. 

“ Has the arrow struck your eyes or legs ? ” asked Channayya. 

Immediately an arrow came and struck Cliannayya’s leg. 

‘‘ If lie was a good dog, he would have bitten in front, but as he is a dog of Paiija, he liaa 
bitten from behind. Therefore, I cannot see the arrow and take it out/* said Channayya^ and 
shook his leg with force. 

Then the arrow struck Sanda Giddi. Channayya was carried to Edambur. 

K6ti Baidya fought the battles and defeated all his enemies. He came to a white 
saroU tree and sat down under it. Then he was not himself. The black bird, kalihfja, sat on 
his hat. In the meantime one Kal6ri of Pafija, who had fled from the battle, came to Koti 
and seized his dagger, and when K6fei Baidya opened his eyes and saw him. 

This is not my dagger, but belongs to Brahmana of Kemmulaje. It is not necessary to 
steal it from my hands. I will give you it myself/^ said R6ti. 

When the Ball^l of Edambur heard that one Kalu Kaika bad gone away with K6fci*s 
dagger, the Ballal sent his nephew Ddvanaiiri BallA} to KGfci. When B^vanajiri Ballal anived, 
Kalu Naika was going away with the dagger, but he caught Kalu Naika and tied him to a 
horse’s feet and made the horse ran away. Then Kaln’s face and nose were broken, and 
he died. 

DSvanajiri went back to Koti Baidya. K6|i Baidya then said to the BallAl, '' Brahma lias 
ordered me to go to him. I leave this life, and therefore I give you a grant on copper.’* 

Koti Baidya wrote a document that Edambflr is for the elder brother, and Paiija for the 
younger brother, and gave it to li^vanajiri. 

“ 1 leave my body and go to Kailasa ; therefore get holy tv.last, and pour water into my 
mouth. Under a white saroli tree at Hasalajya Bail in Beltangacli K6ti left his body 
and went to Kaiiasa. And when he died and entered Vaikui;itha, Brahma ordered him not to 
touch the wall of the temple and not to descend into the yard. 

“ As you are the god who knows the pai*ticulars of all Mkrams, why did you make me 
die ?’* asked Koti. 

“ There is only one death and one burial grpand beth for you and your brother j therefore, 
bring your younger brother, too/* said Brahrnd* 

When Kdti came to Channayya, as a sphSt^ Mb leg was being washed. K&ti called out, 

“ 0, my younger brother !** and then the youi^» ^ Channayya struck himself on 
the head, and died, and went to his broih^^ ihea tiiey we^ together to Brahma. Then 
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Ivi'shjna onifn'ii tijcia to touch the wall and to come into the yard, and to wait three times 
j -and ti:e tempk*, and then they entered the temple of BrabmS. Pnel waa collected in ahnrial 
(;roa;iil, for whkii a mango tree on the other ride of the river and a jack tree on another side of 
tjie river were cut down. Sixty bundles of sandal were brought. Then the dead bodies were 
bomt. In this manner the BailSJ caused their dead bodies to be burned perfectly. 

(To he eontiHued,') 


JOLKHAmS m HINDCrSTAir. 

BY V. CEOOKB, 0 . 8 . 

No. 11 .— The Tele of PaielpMUl 

These wos once a Bftjd, wto had seven sons. One day he was asleep on ihenppersiorey 
of his palace, and he dreamed a dream. He thought he was in a lordly garden. The walls 
were of gold, and in the centre was a bowm* made of gold and rilver. The doors were as the 
doors of Vaikuniha, and in the garden were tdl the fimits and flowers which are fonnd in the 
garden of Baja Indra. In fact it was the gaxden of BSji India, which the Bajd saw in his 
dream. In the morning, when the Bdjt awok^ he called all the noted craftsmen and gardeners 
of his kingdom, and ordered them to prepare a garden, snch as he had seen m his dream, in a 
single day. Such was the wealth and msgniflcence of the Bij£ that the garden was made, as 
he desired. 

One night it so happened thatliOl Part (the Bed Faiiy), PnUitflj Pari (the Topaz Fairy), 
and Sabs Pari (the Green Fairy) came down on their flying conch to observe the world of ; 
and when they saw the garden of the Bi^ they believed that it was the garden of Baja Indra. 
So they dismounted and walked abont the garden and wese surprised at its beauty. They 
expected to find BS jA Indra and their sister fairies there ; but when they iMa-mTiAd for tliAm jxi 
vain they know that it was an earthly garden and not that of their lord. So they flew back to 
EijA Indra and told him that a king on earth had made a garden surpassing hfe. Then BijA 
India was wroth exceedingly, and calEng his two demons^ SiyAh Deo (the Black Demon) and 
BafBd Deo (the White DeznonX he ordered them to fly down and see which Bi^A had brought him 
to dishonour. When B AjA Indra heard the tale of the garden he was overcome with anger, and 
ordered his four demons IAlI>e<^«y*hDeOiiW» Deo, sad flMSd Deo to destroy the gardm by 
devouring the flowers and fmit trees. That nig^ the demons came and ate several trees in the 
garden. Next morning, when the gardener saw the havoc flwy had madev he reported to the 

and the BAjl himself inspected the place. He was voiy wroth, and calling his DarbAr, he 

prochimed tiiat he would give half his kmgdom and wealili to the man who would detect the 
roffians that bad injured his garden. On tMs his seven sons eame forward and «Ved that they 

m%ht first of all be allowed to nndertake the dnty, and to ihm the BAji agreed. ^ 

Aeinndingly on the first n%ht the eldest prince hegt wat<^ hut he fell a^p, and the 
demons came and ravaged the garden aa hefece. So in torn all the other princes, «cept the 
yonngesAti^ai^&iled. ^ 

Then eame theinm of theyoiuigest prinoo, and he was so determined not to go tosleep that 
he cnthkKttle finger and pnt salt into ta» wound. Then he climbed a tree and never slept 
At midnight the demon, whose ton it was to ravage the garden at that rim^ came, and it was 

SafiM Deo. He sigpeagedlikeat innide rtfoad, and when he eame ihto the garden he took the 
^pa of a hotae and began to destroy the tree^bnt before he could do any harm the prince 
jumped on his back and began to beat him to d men fell diwn and fey «AAAy- 
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Then h« told the prince who he was and why he had come to injure the garden. He said to 
the prince 

“Pluck a hair out of my tail, and, whenever you want me, you have only to burn the hair 
and I will attend to do your bidding, I am one of four demons, one black, one red, one white 
and one green. They are called Siyah Deo, Lai Deo, Sattd Deo, and Sabz Deo. If you can 
bring ihem under subjection, as you have me, you will attain your object/' 

In the same way the prince, during the course of the night, subdued the other three deihons. 
In the morning, he went ^ck to the palace, and as he had been awake all night, he lay down and 
fell asleep. In the morning, when the Raja went bo his garden and found it safe from injdrv, 
he was delighted and searched for the youngest prince. When he found him, he held the royal 
umbrella over his head, and treated him with the utmost respect and brought him home. He 
was about to put him on the throne in his stead ; but his six brothers began to repeat the saying 
— “There is no such friend as a brother and no such enemy as a brother (bkdi aisd na 
hkdi aisd inuddai), and they determined not to stay at home and allow their youngest 
brother to rule over them. So they left the kingdom and went to the land of ChinSu where 
the Princess PafichphUU Baul dwelt. 

When his brothers left the Court, the youngest prince made enquiries about them, and, 
learning that they had gone to the land of China, he got a miserable, broken-down horse and 
saddle of rags, abd patting some gold coins inside it, took the road to China, whither his brothex*s 
had gone* He passed through many forests and deserts, and at last reached the city of Panch- 
pb&la Rani. He went to the inn, where he found his brethren, and when they saw him, they 
were angry. ^ 

“Is it not enough that you have taken the kingdom from us, that you must pursue ns here 
also?'’ 


But he offered to serve them, and they allowed him to join their company. When any 
one used to ask them who the youth was, they answered that he was their slave. 

One day Bai^i PaficbpbllU made proclamatiou that whoever could jump his horse 
on the topmost roof of her palace should win her hand. But he must strike her 
with a ball and do this five times. Now the Rani was of surpassing beauty, and princes 
from the whole world were collected to contend for her. Many attempted the task but they 
all failed. 


The young prince, who had been left behind at the inn, at last bribed the old woman with 
whom they lived to keep his secret, and he went to a tank and bathed and put on clean clothes ; 
then he burnt a black hair and lo ! a heavenly steed, black as the night, stood before him, and 
with him came a suit of black armour such as huinan cyte never Saw. He rode up among the 
princes, and when he spurred his steed it took him with one botmd on the topmost roof of th 
palace. He struck the Rd^l with the hall, and then jumped down and rode away so quickly 
that no one was able to recognise him. The Ra^t got only one glimpse of him, but at this^ she 
fell in love. When he got back to the tank, he put off his armour, and sent away the horse, 
and putidng on his rags went back to the inn and no one knew him. 


Next day he burnt a white hair and a white horse and armour came at his bidding. He 
road up and leaped as before to the topmost roof of the palace, and no one knew who he was. 
0 did he in all five times, and on the last day the RH^ was determined to recognise him : so, as 
e f»hrew the ball at her, she marked him on the wrist with a heated pice, That day he was 
buying food at a Baniyfi’s shop in the bdzdr when one of the sepoys' saw n^ark on {lis 

imst and carried him ofiE to the palace. 

^ The Bdni wished to marry him at once ^ but he object^ and said that he was only a slave, 
was, however, obliged to marry her, but he pretend^ to be a madman, ifer lather the 
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Hrflj:* to (lLs«uade her from marrying a madman ; bai her love was fixed on him alone, and 
^Le wijiild not heed their words. 

One daj’ the old RAjri, her father, was seized with a sore disease, and the physicians said 
that nothing would save him except the flesh of the simurgh. His other sons went in 
search vf if, hat they all failed. Then Panchphula Rani exhorted her husband to undertake the 
Diitbesaid: — 

** 'VVhnt can a madman like me do ?*’ 

At last, when she forced him, he asked for a horse and, as all of them wished that the 
madman who had inarrieii the Ran! should die, they gave him the most vicious horse in the 
royal &tr 4 l>ie 3 . Bnt he overmastered it and I'ode outside the city. There he halted and burnt 
.1 black hair, and the Black Demon in the form of a black horse of heavenly beauty appeared. 
Un tlji.s he rode over monotaiu and forest to the land where the shnurgh abounds, and caught 
nmny of them and rode back. On the -way he felt thirsty and looking round, saw a house in the 
niidst of the forest, in which water and all kinds of food were prepared. Re went in and 
roasting a slmnrglt ate and lay down. His brethren came there, aud he know them, but they 
did not recognise him. They asked him for one slmurgh, and he gave it to them on 
condition that they would allow him to brand each of them on the back. This he did 
and let them go. He came home and told his wife and the Rajii that he had failed to find the 
simurgh^ [Meanwhile hia brethren arrived with the bird and the RjijH was fed on the flesh and 
recovered. The R«ja was pleased with them, and gave them half his kingdom. 

After some time an enemy of the Rfija attacked his dominions, and the brother.? of his wife 
went out to fight, but they were defeated. The Rani Paiichphula was looking on from the 
roof of the palace, and when she saw the army of her father defeated, she called her husband to 
their aid. At first he said : — 

“ What can a madman like me do P'* 

But at last he burnt a hair and a heavenly steed and armour appeared, He rode to the 
fight and mowed down the foe, as a husbandman mows down the standing corn. The Raja 
knew not whether it was an angel or a demon that fought on his side. When the enemy was 
routed, the brothers of the Ham claimed the honour of the victoiy ; but the Ruja knew well 
that this was but idle boasting. So he had search made for the hero of the battle. Finally, 
RAia Puiiehphula told her father that it was her mad husband who had save^ him in the 
hour of lioed. When the prince was called before the darhdr, he asked the Riija to see if his 
brethren wore branded or not. When they had to shew the marks, the prince told how he had 
captured the »1mnrgh^ and the brethren were overcoiue with shame and were driven out of 
the kingdom. 

Then the prince went home bi splendour and found his fia.ther blind from lamenting the 
loss of his son. When he saw him, his sight was restored to him, and the prince and Panch- 
phflli Baut lived for many years in the utmost happiness. 

Notes, 

This tale, as usual, is made up of a collection of tolerably familiar incidents. We have the 
cj-ck of the youngest best (Grimm, Sousehold Tales^ Yol I. p. 364 : and other references collect- 
ed by Jacoby Eej^ori^ Folklore Congreoo, p. 98). Next cbiues the swayamvara where the prin" 
cess allols ta^ks to her suitors. It then branches ofl into the search for the Stmnrgh, the Rukh 
of the Aruhian 3V ^ghf% about whose size the narrator has only the very vaguest notion. The 
hair-burning charm is found in the Arabian F'ighie. The Ifrttah says: — “When as thou 
wouldcst see tne, burn a couple of these hairs and I will Ijo with thee forthright, even though I 
be beyond Caucasus Mountain/’ (Liuly Burton’s wiition, Vol, 1. p, 163.)2 

* [For the powers ^ ^f^ds-awakc Sfcrksj p. mt — Em] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOUECE OF SANSKRIT WORDS IN BURMESE. 

The following extracts from Dr. Fiilirer’s An- 
nual Profjresti Beport of the Archeeological 
Survey Circle, North- Western Provinces and Ondh, 
for the year ending 30tli J line ISO-t, will interest 
those readers wlio have followed the controversy 
between Messrs. Taw Sein-Ko and Houghton on 
Sanskrit words in Burma, Vols. XXII. and XXIII. 
of this JouriiaL 

Dr. Fiihrer and Mr. Oertel were deputed to 
Burma in 18yo-94 to make an Archeological Tour, 
which has resulted in a most valuable Report, and, 
as the Report is a good one on its own account, 
it is to be regretted tbafc the indebtedness of the 
authors to the writer of this note is nowhere 
acknowledged, and that no mention is made in it 
of the great debt due by them to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko- 

Extracts. 

Page 15. — “The most important discoveries 
as yet made at Pagan are two long Sanskyit 
inscriptions on two red sandstone slabs, now 
lying in the court-yard of the ancient Kuzeit 
[KuzMc] Pagoda. The oldest one is dated in 
Guptasanivat 163, or A. D. 481, recording the 
erection of a temxole of Sugata by Rudras6na, the 
ruler of Arinaaddanapura. The second record is 
written in characters of the North-Indian alphabet 
and dated in Sakasamvat 532, or A. D. 610. Its 
object is to record the pi’esentation of a statue of 
Sakyamuni by two Sakya mendicants, named 
Bodhivarinan and Dharmadasa, natives ofHas- 
tinapura on the firavati (^the modern Tagaung in 
Upper Burma), to the Asokarama at Arimaddana- 
pura, during the reign of king Adityasena. Un- 
doubted proof ie here afforded that Northern 
Buddhism reached Upper Burma from the 
Ganges, when India was mainly Buddhistic.'* 

Page 195. — “ The discovery amongst the 
ruins of Tagaung of terracotta tablets, bearing 
Bahskyit legends in Gupta characters and of 
a large stone slab with a Sahskyit record in 
the Gupta Alphabet of Samvat 108, or A. B. 


416, affords a welcome corrobomtion to the 
statement of the native historians that, long 
before Anomt^a's conquest of J)atott in the 
eleventh century A. D., successive wave.s of 
emigration from (iangctic India had passed 
through Maniijdr to the ux)pt‘r valley of the Irru- 
waddy, and that these emigrants brought with 
them letters, religion, and ether clement'^ of 
civilization. The inscription is one of Maliarilja- 
dhiraja Jayapala of Hiustinapiini in Brahmadesa 
on the EuXvati, and the object of it is to record 
in [Griipta] Samvat 108 the grant of an allotment 
of land and a sum of money to the draijamagha , 
or the community of the fuithful, at tlie great 
vihdra, or Buddhist convent, of Mahakasyapa, 
for the xmrpose of feeding bhdjriia.s or mendi- 
cants, and maintaining lamps at the aitipa in the 
neighbourhood. The chief interest attaching to 
this inscription consists in its niontioning five linen 1 
descendants of the Luufir Dynasty (Chandravamsa ) 
of now Hastinapura, viz., Goxuila, Chandrapala, 
Devapdia, Bhtmapala, and Jayapala, and ir.s 
mentioning that Gox/da left his original home* 
Hastinapura on the Gtinges, and, after various 
successful wars with the Mlechchhiis, foundid 
new Hastin&pura on. the Irrawaddy. The vast 
ruins of Buddhistic Ha3tin4pui*a are now buried 
in d^ense jungle, and would, no doubt, on excava- 
tiont reveal the remains of buildings raised by 
Indian architects and embellished by Indian 
sculptors. Undoubtedly valuable inscriptions 
would be unearthed, which might throw new- 
light upon many dark points in the earliest 
history of India and Burma, and upon a 
civilization that appeared when New Pagan was 
founded, but then steadily declined. (There are a 
•few solid circular brick pagodas to the south, east* 
and west of ancient Tagaung, viz., the Shwezigon, 
ShwOTati, and Paungdokya, which are held in 
great reverence, and which no douht are very 
ancient. They were repaired during the reign 
of AJaungp*ay&, as recorded on three marble 
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BOOK^NOTICffi. 


Th» K^thako^a pB Tbxasuby op SibRixs, translated 
from Sanskrit Kaunscripts by 0 ., H. Tawney, M.A., 
with Appendix containing Notes by Professor Ebnst 
Lbuuabn. (.Oriental Translation Fnhd, New Series, 
Toh II,] 

The;?.® area good many HCodeam Collectlona of 
One of the few anonymous ones among i 
them is the abo ve BCath&kdsa. It is iimnecesaary 
1 ^ 1 ^^ ’Qi^t the translator has done his task well. 


Any one* who has looked into the two stately 
volumes of the same scholar’s famous Tran$lati^n 
of the will know what he is to 

expect ih the preseart volume. The rOfe^i^ces to 
othpT folklore -texts are, however, not quite as 
niijmeiTons .lis in the fdrtner work, owing to t^e 
l^yy duties whl^ hit present: of^oe hss hud on 
Mri Tawney, wliRe he cam^ thioagh Press thjs 
new translation. His Pr^ace> this time, gives a 
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*hort account of Jainiam, in order to render the 
perfectly intelligible to thoae who are not 
ac*|nautte<d with the texietfi of that religion. The 
Not'ji bj the writer add some more details of that 
kind, and trace a good many stones in the older 
Jain literature. The volume terminates by two 
inieaes [an ‘Index of Names* and a ‘Genera^ 
Index ’j by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot. 

The Composition of Mr. Tawney*s KathdioSa is 
a usual one. The Jain KathdkoiaB or Kathdpra- 
handhan are either written in Sanskrit il6ka$ 
throughout, or they consist of prose interspersed 
with some verses which generally are gdthdU in 
Jain Fdikfit or Sanski^it iUka9* The present 
collection is of the latter type, and Hr. Tawney 
has very nieely distinguished the metrical parts 
from the rest by using different type. 

Ajs to the l^umber of Tales there is some incon- 
gruity between the translator’s own list (preceding 
his preface) and the list drawn from the Sanskrit 
CoUegc MS. (appended on pages 231 and. 232) 
The latter has twenig-twen stories only, while 
Mr. Tawney’g numbering goes up to 
The difference results chiefly from Mr. Tawney’s 
counting separately not. only the independent 
stories, but also those which form parts of others. 
As the arrangement is somewhat caused by this 
method, I shall not adopt it in presenting below 
my own verified list drawn from extracts from I 
MS. jb. W. For easy reference, however, I add 
in ^uare brackets those figures of Mr. Tawney 
which differ from mine. 

Xfist of Talsft contained in the Math&lEdsa. 

1 and 2. — Two stories illustrating worship 

ip^Jd). 

3, 4^ 3 [40], 6 [S-T], 7 [8]. — Tales warning 
against the Itour pamdoxm (ibosMya#), the first 
passion (kdpa, ‘ wrath*) being treated in iwotales 
(3 and 4), the others in one each. Of the fifth 
story [40] which to 'pride,* only the begin- 
ning is given £n the text, but the whole is sullied 
by looseMSS. xnanApp^idix. ' Cheating which 
is iHustrated by the six^ story [5-7] is 
r^parded as a passion, while love and hate are 
not among the koMkdgtii, 

S [0], — A We ecmcenuug a wmd ^molcen in 
season. 

$ £10]. ■— Atale illnstraiihg woman’s rirtae. 

10-12 [11-14]. Stori^ about ascmtiolsiu. 
Also hhdmud, illustrated in 12 £14], is asceticism 
{not meditation). 

18-W few 

^omSsiwmtioMi is ilia af tike 

nigmlN^ THi* the it 


also some Digam bara features. The second Ap- 
pendix [41] even takes in aBrahmanic tale (about 
Nsls and Damayanti), which is not found in any 
other Jain collection. So the book is pervaded 
by Sv5tdmbara eclecticism. 

17 [19-21] and 18 [22]. — Two stories having 
reference to liberality. 

19 [23 and 24]. — A tale reminding of the 
respect due to the Jinas and to the Congregation. 

20 [25-27]. — A second story illustrating 
woman’s virtue. 

21 [28] and 25 [86J. — Two tales concerning the 
first great vow proclaimed by all Indian religions, 
via, compassion with living creatures. 

22 [29-81]. — A* story on the Namask&ra for- 
mula (namd araJiantdnam, etc.) 

23 [32 and 33}. — A story on passion in genera 
(ktuhdya), 

24 [34 and 35]. — A third tale relating to 
liberality. 

26 [87 and 36]. — A tale on an offence against 
a teacher. 

27 [39]. — A fourth story about liberality. 

First Appendix : 5 [40], — See above. 

Second Appendix : 28 [41]. — The story of Nala 
aadDamayanti. Its composition differs in several 
ways from the rest of the book, as the reader win 
team &om the end of p. 242. 

About half the tales are derivable from 
older sources and invite comparison with 
other recensions. 

The references given in the Notes may be 
augmented by one concerning the seventh story 
[8} which is drawn from the commentaries on 
Utforddhgoynna THI. We find there the name 
Kapila instead of Yasud^ra. This is one of the 
many xnstan^thaishew tha1(amaay of the 
are the compiler’s invention. Indeed, ever since 
Devfindra andHAmachandra it ha s been customary 
to invent names at large, while repeating the old 
stories. For general research it is, therefore, not 
advisable to fashion, as Mr. Tawney has dofne, 
ti^€» of the tales after the chief names oontiuned 
therein, unless these are proved to be faithfully 
adopted from the original sources. Of course, 
Mr. Tawney is fully excused as a pioneer; but 
future translators and editors of tale-oollectioni 
will perhaps accept the advice not to overrate the 
names. It is true that they will have to preserve 
in Titles the traditional names, but they should 
diaracterise those tales which have no tradi- 
lional names so as to p^t out th^ general 
tendency ^y. 

Emst LaTtrMAHi^- 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OP TRAVANCORE. 

BY p. sundasam pillai, m. a 

(CowiiniWjJ from p. 250 .) 

V. 

O K tlie southern wall of the same temple, and not far from the inscription No. III. contain* 
ing the royal grant of TJnnandimi and other lands, is found a small document, in four 
short lines, recording another royal grant on the 8th Of Chihgam 842 H. E. It purports also 
to be issued under sign manual, though it does not mention the name of the sovereign, which, 
however, we would be justified in assuming to be the same as in the two preceding records, 
until contradicted by other evidence. It may be thus rendered into English : — 

§ ^ .-r^r‘Sre it. I’’^T'*rfl’«oriptioaof(?)Vlra.Bavivamai^Ko.^ 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year 342 after the appearance of Kollam, with the snn 7 days 
old in Leo (t. e., the 8th of Chingam), was passed the following deed in cadjan : — The land 
granted under command to feed two wayworn Brahmaim passengers* measures in * * * 
Nilakandan-parru, and is irrigated hy the river Kottaru and the Kaicbchirai channeU Nara^nan 
Kunrapp61an, signature. KAli Kuni>pp6Ian, signature. And sign manual.^* 

The brevity of this document would lead us to suppose that it was a sort of note, 
ssued under royal signature, and transmitted hy two of the private secretaries in the palace 
to the ministers of state, with a view to having the usnal more formal proclamation pi*epared 
and submitted. Anyhow, it may he taken to fi?rove that Sn-Vira-Ravivannan coniinned 
to rule Ve^ad till at least the 8th day of Chingam 342 M. -E., or abotit the end of August 
uee* 

VI. 

Vira-Eavivarman, however, could not have occupied the throne of VSnad long after 
that date ; for we have evidence to shew that, on the lOth Mina 848 H. B., it was occu- 
pied by another sovereign, Srl-Vira-Hdaiyaxnftrtft^j^^avari^ This evidence is obtained 
from an inscription in Vatteluttu at TiruvattAr^as it is now called, about five miles to the east of 
Kulitturai, which is itself half way hetweezL Tnyandram and Oiugaoachdii. In this inscrip- 
tion the place is named Tiravattaru, and the old Vaishnava Tamil hymns, TirmdymoUt agree 
with our record in that spelling.® But the Sanskrit in manuscript, with which 

this place is honoured, prefers obviously to follow its modem eoirupt designa^on,. and calls it 
Obakratlrtha, by way of translation. There could of course be not the least objection to the 
Sthala-Furdm using the modem name ; but then it mu^ imnrender its maoleint pretensions to 
antiquity. The work claims to be an integraT'iK^rtlon of the and purports 

to report verhattrUf in a series of ungrammatioal'' a discourse of Siv% on Mount 

Kailas^ extolling to his spouse the unequalled sanctity of Rmvattir, based znainlj on the 
ground of certain dubious tactics practised hy t^e local deity on two &qpra*mnndane 
monsters.® On things earthly, and still more on local matters of any historn^ import^ the 
legend preserves absolute silence. Its writer, howeycr, must have hemi evidently struck by tihe 
similarity qi the temples and idols at Tituvattar and Tyivandram, as well as the id^tity 
of the dates of their principal feasts, since now and again he makes ISiva complim^t the 
former by calling it Adyauandapura, or the. origmal Trivandxain. It is on the sonihem 

® Vttiiatyi In aH *ke 11 atuiw of thafih hi ibe 

Kain^ ■ ■ 

to Sfouge m» alaiiirhter; The le^ lilbe ea #4 *iw »3r% awdiiei sad to |«ui the 

chtuaotw the local deity. 
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wall of tk© main saactoarj’ at TxztiTa^[ir that tke doonmozifc I am now about to translate is to 
be found. 

No. Jt = lajeription of Vlra-Udaiyamftrtfl^ 

10. Old Kalayftlaixi. 

Wfti! I Proi^pariiy ! In the KoUam year 348, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the sun * » 
days old in Pisoea (t. m the Malaban month l£ba), Thursday, Anusham star, Srl-Vlra- 

iga^p gTaoioQsIy reigning^ at Kdlidaikkiiru in brought to 

Ktjaefadbbi palace, in Kddainalhbr, in the form of nilh 3 ioW^oi^and 30 dUgachchu^ due on 
( or to be adTanoed on the security of ) the lands belonging to Adichchan Udaiyaxman and 
brothera, pk^ Cbmijtkmi K%iya Perai measuring * * * , Mattmi measuring * ♦, 
m both * * *, in order that the fixed and regular allowances of PaUihonda^ 
PcnroBill at TiniT4tft4|^ amounting to xioe e e # [might be continued without failure] ; 
the xnooane per barreet being ♦ ♦ ♦ ” 

This is oxm of tbaYatteluttu inscriptions IhaTe, of which I cannot satisfy myself that 
I hare found the ftill import. The only finite werb 1 can find in it iS ho^uvannu, meaning 
Infought^” ocscurring neariy at the Tory end of the document; but owing to the omissions 
and difficulties in the prerious parts of the sentence, 1 cannot be sore that its nominative is 
Udaiyani4rtlp»davarman. The obsolete word nSli, already met with in inscription No. II., may 
be. taken heere abo to mean ^ capital,* or a sum of money. Both from the context and from the 
nummls Icdlowing the terms, mUdgtn and ai^aekehu must refer to the currency then in 
use. BMgm usually means a utaialfie rod of silver or gold. According to the Tamil 
Nigikaffitp it might mean also a superior kind of gem. AH the three ideas, however, are closely 
rebted to one anoiher and to money* It is quite possible that bars of silver or gold passed in 
those days as currency, with or wUhout the Qovmument stamp. Achchu of course, as in 
inscription No. Il« cannot but mean coin, the additbn of afagu (fair) being but expletive, as 
in aistgigp affip]pSr$lm meaniTig the “fair title-deed.*’ But I see no means of determining the value 
of iaiigpipaid mokekn either in themselves or in relation to one another. All that we can safely 
eeojeoiiire, m that a coasidecafale sum of money was taken to the Ellachch^ri palace. Why it 
wia kkem to that plaoe, when it was evidently meant to be urihzed for the temple at Tiruvattar, 
is an embarraasing qaeetioxi, to which 1 can findno anSfrer. It is equally difficult to understand 
how so largean anunini cainetobedue&CHn theknds owned by Adichchan Udaijannan and his 
brothers* Since the last indistuiot words of the document seem to indicate the quantity of 
paddy due every harvest, it is quite possible that the amount, instead of being taken from them, 
was only advanced to Udaiyaiman and h» brothers on the security of their lands, and on the 
uudetshuiding that a slaM quantily of paddy would be delivered every harvest in return 
therefer. Hence the altmmaiive oonstruction given in the translation above. On the whole, 
therefore^ Mxis document must be noted as one yet demanding attention and study* 

NemtheieiB^ for the midn purpose in this ommexion, it is as good a record as any 
yet noted ; for it affords indubitable evidenee of the rrign of Srl*Ylra-ndaiyamd 2 i;ft];iLd^ 
viraiauiBlEtnu 84B or approxiniaMy speaking in March 1173. It being 

butsixymrsfiBoeB#viv^ instihited the second grant at Poxavari, there can be no 

legftiinate doubt as to Hda^am fa ttn ^ varman being hm immediate successor. The document 
gives Wtter the valuaUe mlomiataon tlmt gdl1d«ftkfiyu was the capital of — at 

any xate^ at the date of thw record* As far as I dm make out,‘ this capita^ of Ytra-IJdaiya? 
mirtledew idtetaesl wift the now insigiiificant village of Kollkfid, i^ear Padmaiitbhapuram, 
K M a in s lIftr haiiig a well-hiiown place thereabouts* If my ide^fication is correct, the 
way in wM^tto old Bam has been ocnrrnptod by usage, might upon the 

usine of nmdexn Chdto ox Keijhdd* "*It would appear more reasonable to 

w pCTi e^is aaelyfioBiaKm 

a Ihe Pmml| laaie<ffiBfBs poelws in Trivandgam, Srirangam and Seringapaiain. 
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derive K61ik6d from Kolidai-Kiaru, — ** the snitahle middle part ’’ of Malabar, — than to trace 
it to the popular and clever fiction that the ta’Htory was handed over to the Zamorixi, to be 
measured out by the distance to which the crowing of the cock could be heard,^ However 
that be, if Koli^ai-Kuru was ever “the suitable centre” of as the name indicates, 

we have some means of determining the original extent of that ancient principality. Taking 
this village, or Padmanabhapuram, as the centre and Cape Comorin as a point in the 
circumference, VSnfxd, as it originally stood, could not have embraced any territory further 
north of Trivandram. But the etymology of geographical names is not always a reliable guide 
to history. 

Tn. 


But, whatever might have been the original extent of YfenSd, in’ the 4th Malabar ' cen- 
tury it did include Trivandram, its present capital. For in 865 M. E. we find Aditya ROma 
making a present of a drum to the temple of K^hna in Trivandram. The gift is recorded 
in a Sanskrit iloha inscribed in old Malayalam characters on the northern wall of the inner 
shrine of the G6&ftl& Epsh^a temple. With the exception of those at Mitr&nandapuram, this 
shrine appears to me to be the oldest in the Trivandram fort. In itself, it is a comparatively 
small bnilding, standing in the middle of a rectangular outer temple, called the g6idld or cowshed, 
and the whole is situated in rather inconvenient contact with the north-western corner o£ the 
square formed by the corridors of the grand ^ri-Bali-mandapa of &iirPadmain4bha, the 
presiding deity of the place. Tradition, for the nonce realistic, points to a worn-out granite 
tub, still remaining close to the wall bearing the inscription, as a memento of the good old days 
when the poor folks of the village resorted to it to whet their knives and hatchets before 
proceeding to the jungles around to fell and fetch fuel. The explanation suits very well 
indeed the appearance of the time-honoured tub, and also wbat may be otherwise inferred as 
to the past of the locality. It would be but an easy and pleasant exercise for historical 
imagination to picture, with the abundant evidences yet available, the .real and origmal 
* cowshed * and the patches of paddy lands aud plantain topes by which it was then on all 
sides surrounded. But long before the date of this document, the pnmeval peace and ^olitade 
of the place must have been to a large extent broken. The Briihmana landlords of the north 
must have, centuries prior, planted a colony at Mitranandapuram, as an outpost in their advance 
to the south. The itself was, at the period of the inscription, a shrine worthy of a royal 

visit, and I feel inclined to think that the visit itself v/as induced by that Br^hmana colony for 
some political purpose or other yet further north. At any rate, I fancy, it is to same learned 
member of that body we owe the iUha, which to us commemorates the reign of Aditya BIma 
in 365 M. E. The verse may be thus translated 


Ho. 


7 

86 . 


Arohaic MAlayAlam^^ 
Sanskyit Verse.®® 


The G5&&15 Temple Inacziption of Aditya Bftma. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In Dhanus (Sagittarius), and when life was at its height, Aditya 
H&ma, who is , the b^rer of the state nmbrellt^ uf £6da Martan^ the lord of GSlainba, 
and Who is further the soul of the earthy both ^prosperous, and horumped, dedicated, after 
making due. oblations, to the Lotus-eyed of the temple of the Cowshed^ hi ,(ihe town 
Sy&nandAra^ a good drum made of silver, as huge as the Mai^dsm mountain, and as lustrous as 
all the foam of the oceans gathered together.” ;V .^! 

Such is the literal rendering of the racier ck&veeAf jooiaposed SaUs&fit distich; hs 

Indian scholars know, cleverne^ in Indian a large extmih skill m the i|ee 

•• fanoifal denvatSon iUssIt^s how in Sonihem tt h of what 

muforpily taJces place mth resp^ to mbet hagneS ©f oksfewt, visages, aSA inudiMoa. , [jSach hdenfeioas are , aoh how- 
ever, eoaix^ to S* Ikdift, bat aro inH; fpdia, aaid awe reio ia Bawaa.— BnJ 

Many lettw of hr<&jdO olsraetaeii a6W m between ^ tiro 

•ete ie easy'to disoorer. ' 

M The metre of ^ veftoe'ig Sreg^iiaxt. 
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t^EtalsEin^ pliraseclogy, with a Tiew to suggest and yet to hide the thoughts to he expressed ; 
r ilitTefure behores us to look into the lines a little closer, 

Thoagb the word Dhanut (bow) is evidently intended to suggest that Aditja R&ma was, 
nr,t only the inheritor of the state umbrella of Kcda Martan^a, but also the carrier of his bow, 
f I' perhaps his standard bearing that device of the Ch^ra sovereigns,®* yet, being in its locative 
^asc, it cannot hut mean Hhe month of Dhanus,’ i. e., the month in which the sun is in the sign 
of Sagittarius, Similarly, the expression *‘when life was at its height” has its obvious 
astronomical interpretation. Jitya means Jupiter, and astrology assumes that that favourite 
planet reaches its "height,’ when ik is in the sign of Cancer,*® The use of the word Oolamha 
again, it ig now more usually spelt, K^amhaf indicates that somewhere close by lies 

buried thel|r«»t of the inscription in the Xdiamba or Kollam era^ the discoveiy of which, how- 
ever, in old rerses like the one before us, is often as difficult as a feat of astrological divination 
itself* A reference to Dr. Bumeirs Sonth-^lndian Falceograjphyf pages 77 to 80, would shew 
the extent of the resources at the disposal of the Sanskrit versifier to find convenient sepulchres 
for the date he might occasionally condescend to embalm in his measured lines. Butin the case 
before us there can be no doubt that the symbolism followed is what is called the Katapayfidi 
system of giving conyeBtioBal numerical values io the letters of the alphabet ; and the word 
whose component letters are here to be so valued, can be none else than Afar/ar da, — the words 
immediately preceding the tenn K$lantla» No other term in the neighbourhood is capable of 
expressing a possible past date in that era* I scruple not, therefore, to conclude that the date of 
this document is Dlmmis $66 M. E,, or about the end of December 1189, when, astrologically 
speaking, Jupiter vras in the zenith of his power in that part of the heavens which is graced by 
the figure of tho crab* 


But for the present inquiry, it is more io the point to know who was then in power 
here below in Trarancore* ** The prosperous and honoured soul of the earth” at that period, we 
are told, was one Aditya Rama. But with all my appreciation for the poet’s feelings of 
loyalty, and oonpuiseration for the common weakness to exaggerate the glory of the powers 
that are, I cannot but still complain that he did not somehow manage to put in * Yenid’ instead 
of the whole earth. For as the lin^ sow stand, it is not impossible for a sceptic to question 
whether ^ditya Bima did really belong io that dynasty whose history :We are here 

engaged ia tracings I do not, however, for my part, feel that there can be much ^ope for any 
legitimate doubt on the point, particularly with the information placed at our disposal by the 
inscriptions Nos* IX. and X* su the sefuel. But the poet makes amends for this defect 
by the mention of an important ancestor of Adilya BAma. Aditya Rdnoa is said to have been 
“the bearer of the umbrella of KMa MdrtAoida* the lend of K61amba,” which cannot but mean 
that he inhmted from the latter his umbrella, or crown as we would now say, since 
one described as the * honoured soul of the earth* could not have been the personal servant of 
another individual. 


Who then was ytis or god of E61ambap” K6}amba in 

uflwally talmi aa the Sanalq^ name for tho Malabar ora^ othorv^e called the XoUam 
year* It is aimaetimisa assumed*^ to have been the ancient name of the seemingly modem 

w w the P^vdyai. and the tiger 

the Ch6{as. 


W Thiaie eertKMy <be iaterpre^etseu eeeordii^f hut itecarcely eeemsto me to he correct. 

iiBa,.p,tbe^ iiga.of, Cbaecr m348 aocei^iigto oar inscriptum No. 6, and, hii period of revolution being 
roathlf thbeaaalS^^vs^lIhlmpoeaihle iiihatl^diofiidbemgain im the lame sign, in 8S5. It is possible that 
eeWbgf W efcaagod* er viprewieii ^ at Its heilht ' has no special astrelogioal meaning in this connection. 

OuVteWiwr since i»acriid5on 3?ev 8A|{ieff,piigemam*gnsynpiterWYi^ 

about Csaae^ In I®, A But hasos^plions Non. t aisd H apiu locate ^^cer in 871 and 8St, and 

ttb^eoi agw ttem* AH the reler^iees to autrcnoadcfd aeie in these early records xeguir 

’^vviaeBKicii. t, give ihcn in fMges.fttl find them 

« fbr lnsiauu»i page XW, lUrfe HI., Vtammmt 9ovemstetiiilmettic|er 
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seaport of Quilon, about 40 miles to tlie north, of Tri van dram. Whether the identification of 
Kdlamba with Quilon in Travancore be correct or incorrect, it means in the couplet before us 
only the era, and not any particular place, unless, of course, a play upon the word is intended. 

I am inclined, therefore, to interpret ‘ god of EZelamba * to mean * one who instituted or took 
part in the institution of the era of Elolatnba,* or the S^ollam year, in which case there wonld be 
also an obvious justification for the mention of this ancestor in particular, fibmous as he must 
have been in those early days. The traditional account of the origin of the Kollam Bra, as 
given in Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s History^ lends full support to this interpretation, which, in 
simple fairness, I must say, struck me as the one most natural, altogether independently of that 
account. “In the Kali year 392fi (825 A. D.) when Udaiyamartaj^davarinan was residing in 
Kollam** (Quilon), he convened a council of all the learned men of Kerala with the object of 
introducing a new era, and after making some astronomical researches and calculating the solar 
movements throughout the twelve signs of the Zodiac and counting scientifically the number of 
days occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolved to adopt the now era from 
the first of Chingam of that year, the 15th August 823, as Kollam year one, and to call 
it the solar yoar.’’^'^ Whatever might bo thought of this explanation of the ori^-iu of the era, 
there can be uo doubt that tradition reckons on Udaiyam;irtundavai’man having taken part in it* 
institution. The change from Kodai Martauda of the inscription to TJdaiyamarianda of th^ 
tradition is easy and uai.ural, the latter being a more frequent, as well as a more significant, 
adjunct of Mfirtanda, in the more favoured Sanskrit language, than the Malayalarn word ‘ Koda/ 

In justice to Mr. Shungoonny ilenou, I must note also that "I find in his pages a 
mention of Adityuvaraian as the sovereign of Travancore about the date of our record. “ In- 
like manner,*’ writes this autlior, “ the present Poonjat Eajah, who was a close relation 
of the Pandyan dynasty, emigrated to Travaueore, and the, territories of Poonjup 
were assigned as the residence of his family during the i^ign of king Aditya Yarma of 
Travancore in S64 M. E, (1189 A. We have only to expand Adityavarman into 

Aditya Rl^mavarman to make the name accord with our insoriptions. It would b© extremely 
interesting indeed to prove, with the help of Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s ** records,** c/i td we hut 
yet hold of them, that Aditya\Eamavarman, just a year previous to the date of his dedication 
of the drum to the temple of GosalA at Trivandram, was in a position to assign to a 
fugitive foreign royal family a territory so far in the north as Foonjar.®*^ However that be, 
we have, I believe, sufficient evidence to maintain, in the meantime^ that Aditya Ramuvarman 
ruled over V^UfuJ in the Malabarv month of Dhai^.us.365 M. E., aud thkt his ancestor, K6da 
ltiTtfit 3 L<Ui^arinaii, was the ruler of the same Idbigdom in the Kollam year one, i. e., about 
August 824. 

VIII. 

I will now discuss two small fragments, unworthy of attention, but for the important ^ 
quarter from which ^they come . Next to Trivandram itself, the pla^e noV most closely associated 
with the ruling family is Ay^gal, about 22 miles to the north of Trivandram, and situated 
on the northern bank ^f the Vamanapuram river, about four miles from its month in the 
Anjengo backwaters. .The female members of the royal house are now knowu as the BftQda 
ef and the village and the oouh^ thereabouts are s^ regarded as tlheir privutb, 

property. Et^h , Trfi<vancore sovereign has at the preset di^ to . tMt hhe place eosw 
after his coronation to ^ complete the cerezamuies m conneMiou therewith, afid he 

^ A(»ooTdhig to this tradition then, the era lias nothing to do with the foundation or * ce^foundatiou' the 
toim of <^mLon, as stated in the TretmancoTB QooerwmeTvt AZmonoo, pas:e l6s, Fa^ lEL Our fiti^ptiinui, 
hoirever, allude to the * appearance V of EolIamVwhioh I take to iae«n the of the exi^ 1 ^, bet the 

foupdaldon of any town. No taw* t» lEOtmn to Wt been foxbi^ In JCalahar of 8U|ph asts ^ve xi»e to 

'•h'Wa.-, ' ■ 

W ^onjar, or PCiiolidru^ is ou the buedexa of iihe fiu#iee to the »»r% of Beamat. nexe ia 

«?6i^ lilcieSihood of the cM cMeftein of . tine plaee hapiiig^l^ boi^ re^afiom otp; ofiier with Ifiedma. Sh h^ndlar de^ 
to this day is the goddess Ktadhshl of ifcadura. 
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is expected further to renew the visit every year of his reign. It is difficult to 
believe that soch attentions and honours are allowed to the spot, simply because of an 
accident of a palace haring been oonstrncted there, to accommodate two adopted Ranfe, 
as stated by Mr. Shuagoonny Menon. “Daring the 5th century M. R., and in the ^gign of Hng 
Adiiya Varma, the Travanoore royal family was under the necessity of adopting two females 
from the Kolathnad royal family, and a r<^al residence wm constructed at Attingal, for the 
residence of the two Ranis, and they were installed as Attingal Mootha Thampnran and Elia 
Thampnran, %. e., Senior and Junior Bants of Attingal. The country around Attingal was 
assigned to thein# and the revenue derived therefrom was placed at theif disposal. Until we 
know for certain the nature of the authority on which this statement is based, we i^y scrapie 
to accept the accounti, as a sufficient explanation of the an omalons relation of Arrihgai ^to the 
royal household. Even assuming that a particular king of Vfena^ in the 5th century M.E"^ 
went so far out of his way as to look to KAlatn&d heirs to his own dominions, it is still, I 
am afraid, not very likely that the fair members so introduced into his own family would be 
located, in those troubled days, altogether away from South Travancore,^ the acknowledpd 
seat of his own power. Antecedent probability is in favour of Arrihgal having been at one time 
an independent principality, the first of those merged later on into V5nad, The early aggres- 
sive vigour of the kingdom of V8^d, meeting with insuperable difficulties in the more exposed 
and troublesome eastern border, over which it had once extended itself, as proved by the inscrip, 
tions said to exist in Sherm^evi and other villages of South Tinnevelly,*^ must have next 
turned itself to the north, where evidently it found freer scope for exercise. The first state 
then to be absorbed would naturally be Arrihgal, supposing it was then independent. And to 
acconnt for the facts, we have next only to assume that, to conciliate the newl^ added 
province, an alliance through marriage or adoption was effected with the house of Arrihgal, 
the name “ BA^is of Arringkl ” being continued, with the same object, and in the same manner 
as in the familiar case of tibe “Prince of Wales.’* A strong presumption is raised in favour 
of such an hypothesis hy the fact of Kilpp^rOr being found annexed as the house-name or 
the V^ohd princes in later inscriptions. KilppSrhr is an old and ruined village, unapproach- 
able by cart or boat, about 8 miles to the north-east of Arrihgal. The country about 
AygbhgaJ seems to have been known in early times as KflpadhSam^*® — a province altogether 
distinct from An inscription of Bfijardja Chdija^ dated in the SOth year of his reign 

claims for him a d^isive victory over the king of theKtLpakas. The Tamil poem, KalingiiHu 
of the days of Kuldttuhga-Ghhla, enumerates the Kfipakas among the subject races that 
paid tribute to that emperor.*® The identification of Arringal with Kfipad^sam is randered 
almost certain by an inaociptioii in the Apanhirvara temple, about 2 miles from Arrihgal, 
dated as late as 751 of the Malabar Era, which speaks of the princess who repaired that shrine, 
as the queen of the Ktlpakas. If Kfipa-iUjya and Y^u&d were thus at one time two co-ordinate 
provinces of Malabar, and if, in later times, we find the princes of the latter appropriating to 
^mseltee, as their “ the name of a locality situated in the former, it cannot be a 

violent assirmption to suppose that the two were originally independent principalities, and that 
their amalgamatio/i took place under such circumstances as led to a compromise, the weaker 
par^ submitting to the strongmr on the condition of the singer appropriating, not only the 
kingdom* hut ah^o the fiuxiOy name of the weaker. In short, it looks not in the least unlikely 
that» whmi the power of prevailed over l.rrihgal, some matrimonial or other alliance was 
ooTkeludeds which naturally led ihe blood of Afrihgal to prevail, in its turn, in the .veins of the 
YIi 3>4 Frincea* 

M StoacoQiaiy ef 

w wdnahlehi a od p toB s §ac feund m sevecfti old villasas of fiiis district, which, as far as Ikaow, have 

iMd yet Msu Iha cf day , iKth liteialb^ and 

w Pr. CNmdsrt tt lg fci'qiat Hya-rtlja was pcohabbr iadienti^ with Kuiiibala]ii, htt notes at the aiaae tiiM 
UmIi * otor mattaaet^pte' .emlaMiee'' it forlttajifri^ the most 'aemthwfn quarter.’ IDunhidaii^ ae faraa | am awafa, is 
MweaalMittMHidABepfy* l^EtgalwvediWgienoilseutemqttartw, 
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Bnt of course ail this is more or less pure speculation, and must remain as such only, 
until it can find support in inscriptions or other indubitable foots. Unfortunatelj, thpugh 
Arringal has within a small area more than four fair temples, testifying to its once 
affluent circumstances, there is in none of them any inscription referring to early historical 
facts. The temple^ that would appear to be new most closely associated with the palace, is the 
one called Puttankaru or * new groye,’ dedicated to Bhagayati. It is Bhagavati again that is 
worshipped in the old local palace, under the name of Palli-arai Bhagayati, or ‘the bed- 
chamber Bhagavati.’ It is rather difficult to determine whether ‘ the Bhagayati of the bed- 
chamber ’ is really a goddess, or only a deified ancestor, say, the last of the independent queens 
of Arringal. To the west of the palace, and in close contiguity with the principal Yaishuaya temple 
of the station, stands a small neat shrine, dedicated to Peru-Udaiyar,^® apparently the same 
deity as is worshipped in the Rajaraj^yara temple at Tanjore, but sadly unlike that model in 
haying no inscriptions whateyer. About two mil^ to the east of Arring^, and not for to the 
west of the populous Brahma^ village, ^lled Ayauamchferi,^ lies a petty hamlet with the 
historical name of Vlralcdralaiii, now corrupted into Ylraqisiii. An old neglected temple in this 
village owns the earliest inscriptions I can find in this -locality. There are two of them in this 
temple, but both of them are extremely disappointing fragments. The first is inscribed on the 
north-eastern comer of the shrine itself, while the second is engraved: on the altar outside the 
square enclosure now in ruins. How incomplete they are will be seen from the renderings 
below : — 


^ 8A Vattel^ttu 
* 83. Tamil. 


Viraij^km InscripMon of (f ). Vira-Kdra)aTaruuiA Ho. 1. 


“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 3W, with Jupiter in Virgo, and the sun two 
days old in Taurus, Klip” * * 


SB Vatfelutta 
83. Tamil. 


VixaigAm Inacription of (?) Tira-KdralaTaacBuui 11^ JTo. 3. 


8rl*l>dYadAram^ Kdxa}aYarma-TirnYa^ gtacioosly consecrated [this shrine].^?’ 


It is of course impossible to say now whether these two broken inseriptioiis form parts 
of the same record, or even whether they relate to the same subject. But shonld we venture 
to connect them together, which of course is by no means Safe though not an unprecedmted 
procedure in epigraphj, we should have evidence of some sort for the date of another sovereign^ 
piesumably of V^^, I say presumably only, because it is quite possible ^that E^ralavarman, 
who founded this temple, belonged to an independent principality, ^y, to Arnngal itself. The 
woyd KtlppSriir, with the first syllable of which the first fragment brfeks offi, is intended to 
refer no donbt to Kllpp6rftt-illam or house, by which the ruling family is designated in laler 
inscriptions; but since earlier documents in my possession do not i^ention any such bouse- 
iiame, it is by itself no guarantee that the reference 5s to the VSnl^d^asty, at least before 
its fusion with the Arringal or souie other more northern royal house, as observed above. 
Only after these possible sources of error are duly provided for, can we conclude, even suppoa 
ing the two fragments to relate to the same subject matter, that rmgned OTer yd9A4 

line K6r^viicm-TirttYa<B about the heginniiig of J^ywx 8# M. B., or about the fott^ 
half of May 1193. Still, as the balance of evidence isfoi favour of snob a presumptioB, we vrill 


» Fam-XrOa^ does iiOt mean, w both pec^ «nd bow «eym^ 

^tbh^.’bntthe “ great lo?d or maeter.^^ IFjaqrfe was teaer the fuiffiy iito of Cli 6 }ae of 

hift^Taasty. > , 

n tt is hoir le«mn, 

i.Tim»Wii«W*i,«iidB)i,poseittodgaifr rinafe ifitk * (mafat mtk^ 
fo SO iittea% mid SO easfij tal^ 

^ The word is not 1 
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provisionmllj c«ll him V!ra-K^ralavannaii II., — tbe prefix Vira, which occurs mYariably in ali 
ihe known old names of the dynasty, being preserved to us in the names of the village where the 
record is found. We shall, of course, await the result of further researches to convert th^ 
presumption into a fact. 

IX. 

But BO such scruples need be entertained in pronouncing that on tbe 25tli of M^datn 
m, the ancient throne of V^nad was occupied by Srl-Vlra-EftmaTarma-Tiravadi, My 
authtority for this statement is a long Vatteluttu record in nine lines, inscribed on the 
simikern wall of a small temple, in a village now called Knijangarai, to the south-east of the 
Yellftni fresh- water lake, about eight miles to the south of Trivandram. It would read thus 
iu tzmnslaiion : — 

jrd, ~ f>ia" XuDUBgarai Inscription of Vira-Btoiavarman. 

“Hail 1 Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 371, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the suu 24 days 
old in Ar:f^, made the following grant Tfie loyal chieftsiins of Srl-“v ira-Eteavarma- 
Tiruvadi, graciously nilir.g over Ve^il, make over in writing, as a solemn gift latificd with 
watc^r, the (locality of) SSrikhil, in Cheiikoftarn, h» longhig to the said chieftains, to Vaua 
bUdlufcva NSiiTlyaua Vin^agar AJvaii of Tirukku^tapirai. to provide for all his daily expenses * 
and one sucixmI perjwtu;^! lamp. * From this time forwards, t’nc mnuager of the? temple of Tiimk- 
knaagarai sluiU. luuler the s«}K‘rvi8ioii of the Six Hnndrtd of V emu? and of the district ofiicers 
ami agents, fcnke sole iH>sscSi>ion of all things wliatsover in this ^erikhal^ with the exception 
of tlio paddy' lamh gwiutcd already under command by the s*ild chieftains to meet the expenses 
wi the Bhattiraka of N^liyfir, and the manager shall duly supply, according to the regulated 
measurement, four %uW ot rice of proper quality for holy offerings, and also one sacred 
perpetual lamp. The paddy per year required to provide the daily offerings of four ndU of rice, 
exclusive of pounding charges, amounting to 10 kll (?) and 24 kalam, and the gM and 
thread, required every day for the saci^ perpeUai himp, should be supplied without failure. 
The expenst^ slmll l>e met out of the proceeds of the * Ml * lands on both the sides, the lower 
and the higher, of Cheukfimru, and also the higher fields and Koduhkarai compound, both 
falling under the ktrtimiai tenure, as well as from the (labour of the) predial slaves there- 
onto attached, all of which shall be now forthwith taken possession of (by the said manager). 
If the supply faib once, double the default shall be paid. K twice, twice the default and fine. 
If thrice, the Six Hundred, the officers, and the Vdawjiynrs of the IS districts shall institute 
inquiries, and see to tlie carrying out of this arrangement without failure, as long as the moon 
and the stars- endure. Pillars^ having been raised so as to mark and ineludo the four limits there- 
of this iiri (or |»ortion of a village) is granted, under the Untviiaiydttam tenure, according to 
royal coininand; all of which facts (the following) do know (and can attest), viz,, Ka^^n 
of Tikka Kokka compound, ICSralan t§varan of T^mmankoitam, Adi Tiruvikraman 
Famau» and dovindan Kumaran of Faft^li. This is in my hand, Kandau Udaiyanan of Kaitaviy 
(s^pature)/''* 

Thus then, beyond aH' doubt, there reigned over VSigtld on the 25th Mcdam 371 M. E. 
or ftlboiit the BegiBiiiiig of IlM, Brl*V1ra^B&!imviima-T^ This date is but 

23 years and a month later than that of Bri-Vlra^Udaiyam^tindavarman at Tiruvattar 
(iusewptidn ^I-) — the last firm ground we have. The interval cannot surely be considered 
too brge for one roign* su]R>osing we are constrained hj further researches to reieot, as foreign 
to the dynasty, both Xditya mma of the inscription, and K^ralavarman II. of the 

fragnmuts. But the latter contmgency, at any rate, as far as Aditya Rama is 
ooufcrnedt ie an far improbable, that it inay ^ well set aside^ except in the way of satisfying 

n m ^ WWen mom, aococ^ag to Dr. Ctundeit, ‘ post wifii an iuterlptloxi or dema* 

w The test afihafMflw hem named 4i» iM4fignth« deed ;ea«h it^ 091^ , 
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the conscience of tlie ultra-sceptical. If we admit then either of the.se two raincs, %vc ahvidj^c 
the interval respectively to six or three years — jjeriods too short to disturb in the least onv 
belief in the uninterrupted succession of the sovereigns the rcccrds have .'^^erved to brine 
to light. 

Before quitting this inscription, I would call attention to two or three striking features in 
the social economy of the times. Besides the village associations already noticed, Tenad, it 
wonld appear, had for the whole state an important public body under the name of “ the 
Six Hundred,*’ to supervise, for one thing, the working of temples and charities connected 
there wu'tli. What other powers and privileges this remarkable corporation of “the Six 
Hundred ” was in po.ssesr»ion of, future investigation can alone determine. But a number so 
largo, nearly as large as the British House of Commons, could not have been meant, in so 
small a state as V^njid was in the 12th century, for the single function of temple supervision. 
There is an allusion again in this recorcl^to the ‘‘vajafijiyars of the eighteen districts.” 
“ The eighteen districts” were, no donbt, eighteen administrative divisions of Some 

of the names of these districts we may come across some day. But who tlic val/mjlyars 
of the districts” -were is a moie puzzling question. So far as'l can make out, the word rcad.s 
only as valahjiijar ; but neither in Tamil nor in Malayalam am I aware of any current term of 
that description. It is an obvious derivative from the Tamil word valam^ and the leading 
meaning of that term is * greatness, dignity or honour.’ If I am right in my reading, we may 
reasonably presume that the eighteen valanjkjarsyf&re eighteen local magnates, or feudal barons 
of the realm. They were, as fax as I can see, not men in the royal service, who are alwaj's 
described as those who carry out pamV meaning ‘ work,* or hdryam^ meaning ‘ business,’ Both 
these latter descriptions occur in this document. But whatever was the difference in rank, 
emolument, and position, between those who carried out the *worh* of the state, and those 
who attended to its ‘ the va(anjijf{irs of the land would appear to have been above them 

both. It looks probable that the “ byal chieftains,” whom wo have now met so frequently 
transacting business in the name of the king and forming as it were his government or cabinet 
ministry, came from this class of valafiji^ars or feudal barons. That there were slaves attached 
to the land, and that tliere were two important kinds of land tenure, drdl or drdmnaiy subject 
to the village associations, and Icdrdnmai or freeholds, directly under the state, are other 
interesting items of information we may glean from this record, though they may not be 
equally noveb 

(To le contimied*) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KHAROSH^HI ALPHABETS 

BT GEOEj&E Pim, 14*^ 

Though the origin of the Khardshfhi Alphabet is much easier to explain than the deriva- 
tion of the Bralimi and though the general lines for the enquiry have already been settled by 
others, yet a somewhat fuller review of the whole question, than the narrow coinpm of my 
GrundrUs der indischen Falceo^rofhie permil^ will perhaEfs not be supe^uous-. ^he 
considerable progress, which has been aobiey^, is chiefly due td the discussions of the 
Kharbshthi by Mr. E. Thomas in his edition of Masaps, y'oh lL p, 1475., by |)r. Isaac 

Taylor in Yol II ^ and by Sir A. Ounningham^^who has settled 

the value of many of its signs, in his book on 2^ (hiru 

Sir A. Cunningham’s remarks refer to the first point wkkh requires oonrideratibn in al! 
questions of this kind, vk., Ihe ,trw ^character l^teMgCn ol whicli is to be deter- 

mined. He has emphatically recalled to , the memory of thepalmographists tliat the |ChinA®}|fhi 
is an Indian alphabet^ m^d by aii ingejofens uiuli^&n of his of apcieiifc coins in the rains 

i the ' ■■ 
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ofTsixila iiu hm shown that the Kharoshthi held always, dnrhvr the whole period for which 
rpigruphlc evi dence is available*, ou) j a Eeeondaiy position by the side of theBrfi.h.ma Alphabet 
t v«.u in Nurt]i4Vc.>tern Tudia, It is rather carioos tbit the xeminder regarding the essentially 
chan'i'iter of the alpliiihet should have l>een necessary, as even a superhcial considera- 
tion of its Ii.’tters teaelics that le.srioii. Its full system of palatals and linguals cannot be 
di.*-^ig!jcd fur any other lunguage than Sanskrit ur an ancient Prakrit, the only forms of speech 
which |)a.sse^> five s'^und.s of each of the two cias-ics mentioned. If this lias been soniotimes 
forgotten untl even Baetria has been considered as the ciadle of the Kharoshtlii, the cause is no 
doubt tl;c Ioo«ic way in which it used to be called tlie “Baetrian, Bactro-Pali or Indo- 
Bactriau*' Alphabet, which a])pelIation 3 are due to its occurrence on the coins of Greek kings, 
who, origin:iily ruling over Bactriii, con<iuered portions of North-Western India. Sir Cun- 
ningham voi’v ]»ro])erly points out, op- cit. p. 35, that not a single Kharoshtlii in-scription has 
been fnind north of the Hindu Kush, and that iu Bactria a different alphabet seems to hare 
boon used. He further proposes to substitute for “ Indo-Bactrian ” the Indian tei’in “Gau- 
dhiirian,'* whicli would have been suitable in every way, if in the meantime the old native name 
hhd not been found. The districf.s, in which the largeist number of Khar6shtlii inscriptions 
have been found, are situated roughly speaking between 73^ 30' E. L, and 33®- 35® N. L., 
while .single inscriptions ha%’e turned up south-west near Multrin, south at Mathura and east at 
EnhgrA, and single letters or single words even at Bharahut, in Ujjain and in Maisur. This 
tract, to which the Kharo.shihl inscriptions of the third century B. C. are exclusively confined, 
corresponds to the Qandhftra country of ancient India, the chief towns of which w’ere Pushka- 
Uvatl-Hashtnagar to the west of the Indus and Taxila-Shah Deri to the east of the river* And 
it is here, of course, that the KhardshthS Alphabet must have originated. 

In addition. Sir A. Cunningham has shewn that the Khardshthi held always a secondary 
position and was used even in the earliest times side by side with the Brahmi. This is proved 
by the evidence of his coins fiom Taxilsa seveial of which bear only Brahma inscriptions, or 
Kharoslithi and Brahma inscriptions, with letters of the type of A^ka*s Edicts. The analysis 
of the legends, which I have given in mj Indian SMkSy No. HI. p, 46ff., shews that those 
of tour types have been issued by tradera' guilds, and that one is probably a tribal coin, 
belonging to a subdivision of the Asvakas or Asi^keuoi, who occupied portions of the western 
bank of the Indus at the time of Alexander*B invasion. This result considerably strengthens 
Sit* A. Ouunitighaiu's position, as it indicates a popular use of the Brahma Alphabet in the 
very home of the Khardshfh!. 


The next step, wdiich is required, is to fiisd the class of alphabets, to 'which the prototypes 
of the Khax^Bhfhl beloxtgad* This problem is settled, as Mr. Thomas has first pointed out, by 
the close i*esomblauce of the signs for do, no, bu^ m and ra to, or identity with, the Dahth, 
Nun^ Betkf Warn and Resh of the traasitioiiai Aramaio Alphabet^ and requires no further 
discussion. 

Then comes the question, how the Hindufi of If 0!rlh-*\7f estern India can have become 
aoquaintM with the Aramaic characters end. which cirouinstances may have induced 
them to ntilise these sd^pis for the fbrmation of a new alphabet* Dr. Taylor, The Alphabet ^ 
YoL II. p* Mitt answers this by the suggesiuou that the Ahh^meman conquest of North- 
\Y6stem IndiBi which occurred about 500 B* C* and to a prolonged occupation, probably 
carried the Aramaic or, as he calls it, the Jraaian, Persian or Bactrian, Alphabet into the Panjab 
and caused its natuvalisittion in that province. Though it seems to me, just as to Sir A. 
Cunmngham, impossible to accept Dr. !^ayloi^s reasoning in all its details, I believe with 
Bir A* Cuimingham timt Im Im fonnd Ihe eolutioii of this part of the problem, 

Qim argume^ iu his ^your is the ocoui^poe of the Old Persiap woi^ dStpt ^‘writing, 
edM** in of fiie Edmts, andof its derivatives ** ho writes*^ and 

which ate mt found in any Indian language, Dijai 
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is undoubtedly, as Dr. Taylor himself lias stated, an Old Persian loau- word, and all the three 
words mentioned point to a Persian influence, dating from the Akhsemenian period. And the 
Sanskrit and Pali lipi or lihi “ imting, docnment,’* which does not occur in the Yedicand 
Epic literature, nor in the ancient works of the Bnddhist Canon of Ceylon, but appears first 
in Sutras of Panini, a native of Gandhara (traditional date 350 B. C.), furnishes the same 
* indication, since in all probability, as Dr. Burnell conjectured, it is a corruption of dipi^ 
favoured by a fancied connexion with the verb Zijp, Impati “ he smears.” Equally valuable is a 
second point, the fact that the territory of the Khardshthi cori^esponds very closely with the 
extent of the country presumably held by the Persians. Dr. Taylor and Sir A. Cunningham 
very justly lay stress on the statement of Herodotus (L. HI. 94, 96), who asserts that the 
Pei'sian satrapy of India paid a tribute of 360 talents of gold dost. They naturally infer that 
the Indian possessions of the Akhsemenians must have been of considemble extent^ as well as 
that it must have included the greater portion of the Pan jab. 

But there remain still two gaps which must needs be filled np. The Akhsemenian theory 
requires it to he shewn that the ancient Per^ns actually used the Aramaic letters and that 
peculiar circumstances existed which compelled the Hindus to use these letters. The 
second point is at present particularly important, because the literary evidence regarding the use 
of writing in India^ (with which the epigraphic evidence fully agrees) proves tliat the Hindus 
wei*e by no means unlettered iu the fifth and sixth centuries B. C., but possessed and extensively 
used an alphabet, which probably was a form of the Brahmi Upi, As long as it was passible to 
maintain that the Hindus became acquainted with the art of writing not eaidier than 400 B, C.» 
it was, of course, easy to understand, tliat the use of the Ainmaic letters by the conquerors of 
North- Wes tern India should have acted as a natural incentive for their Hindu subjects io form 
out of these characters au alphabet suited for their own language. But the case becomes 
different, if it must be admit^ that the Hindus possessed already a senpt of their own before 
the Persian conquest. With this admission it becomes necessary to shew that there were 
special circumstances which forced them to use the alphabet of their conquerors. 

Both the points just discussed are explained, it seems to me, by certain discoveries, made 
of late years in Semitic palseography. M. Clermont- Gatineau’s important articles in tho licoue 
ArcJieolo(jique of 1878 and 1879 have shewn that the Aramaic language and writing, which, 
already in the times of the Assyrian empire, occur in conti-aets and on the ofSciai standard 
weights, were frequently employed forofticial correspondence, accounts and other official purpose's 
during the rule of the Akhasmenian kings in many different provinces of their empire. Egypt 
has furnished Aramaic inscriptioiw on stones and potsherds, as well as Aramaic Papyri address- 
ed to Persian governors ; in western Asia and in Aiabia both insenptions and numeron.s Satmp 
coins with Aramaic legends liave beeh found ; and even Pei'sia has yielded an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion (of which unfortunately no trast worthy facsimile exiiits) at Senq-Qaleli, midway between 
Tubriai and Tehcran.5* And, I may add, there is also a scrap of literary evidence to the same 
effect. A statement in the Book of Ezi-a, iv. 7, points to flic conclusion that the Ai-amaic 
language and writing was well-known in the Imperial chancGlIerie at busa. For it is said that 
a letter, addressed by the Samaritans to Artaxerxes, “was written,” as the Revised Vei-rion of 
the Bible has it, “ iu the Syrian {ckaraster) and is tlie Syrian tongue.” The Samaritans would 
hardly have adopted the ^‘AinimiV’ iu addressing their li^e lord# if it had not been commonly 
used in ofiicial correspoiidcnce^ sent pnt from, or in to the Imperial Secretariat*^ Ihe coAtom 
itself, no doubt, has to be ^xplaii^ by a strong infurion of Arammaus, or of men trained in the 

* Jtwit an Ro; IIL p. 5ff. 

« See PJji. Iffistoire LUl^M&iiurs iaM p. 218C, where M. Berger ipertiaontly remarks with 

resp>0ct h> the laetinscriptiDii, that it putt hs on the road tO India* 

* As Prof; PutiBgkiBufly points tn&t lu Mfe, a siiiidfer inference has already been drawn from the alwre passa^ 

by the authora of the Kv>rzf^/, Cwmnmtat A h^k MriftsU d. JVl m, 4. hg. v, H. ^track und, 0; Zdd^cr ; 
Alt. Test, Abtlh S, p; ' 
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idtraiiig of the Araina'aiis, iu the lower grades of the Persiaii Civil Service, among the scribes^ 
accouiitant^, treasurers and mintmaBters, and this is no more than might be expected, when a 
lacL like the Persian suddenly comes into the pbsseiKion of a very large empire and becomes 
the heir of an older civilisation. 

Under these circumstances it appears nainral to assume that the Persian Satraps cai^ied 
with them also into India their staff of subordinates, who were accustomed to the use of the 
Aramman letters and language. And this would fully explain how the Hindus of the Indo- 
Pcrsian provinces were driven to utilise the characters, commonly employed by the scribes and 
accountants of their conquerors, though they already possessed a script of their own. The 
Khai hshUd Alphabet would appear to be the result of the intercourse between the offices of the 
Satraps and of the native authorities, the Indian chiefs and the heads of towns and villages, 
whom, as tlie accounts of the state of the FaSjIb at the time of Alexander’s invasion shew, the 
Persians left in poiSsossLon in consideration of the payment of their tribute. The Hindus 
probably used at first the pure Aramaic cliaracters, just as in much later times they adopted 
the Arabic writing fur a number of their dialects, and they introduced in the course of time 
the modifications observable in the Kliar^shihi Alphabet^ for wliich process the additions 
to the Arabic Alphabet^ employed for wnting Hindi, fnmish an analogy, perhaps not perfect, 
but nevertheless worthy of notice. 

In support of these conjectural combinations three further points may be adduced. First, 
the Khardshthi Alphabet is not &pandffs, hut a clerk’s, alphabet. This appears to me evident 
from the cumve appearance of the signs, which has been frequently noticed by others ; from 
its (according to Indian views) imperfect Towel-«fystem, which includes no long vow'els ; from 
the employment of the etnumira for the notation of all nasals Before consonants ; and from the 
almost constant substitution of single consonants for double expression of the 

long vowels by sepamte signs, which occurs in no other ancient alphabet but the Brdhmi Lipi, 
was no doubt uaiural and desirable for the phoneticists or grammarians, who developed that 
alphabets But it is a useless encumbrance for men of business, whose aim fs rather the 
expeditious despatch of work than philological or phonetic accuracy. Hence, even the Indian 
clerks and men of business using the Bruhml have never paid mucdi attention to their correct 
use^ though they were instructed by Brahmans in the principles of their peculiar alphabet.® If, 
therefore, these signs, which have only a value for schoolmen, do not occur in the Khardshthi, 
the natural inference is that this alphabet was framed by persons who paid r^rd only to the 
requirements of ordinaiy life, Tlie other two peculiarities mentioned, — the substitution of the 
anmvdra for all nasals, standing before consonants, and the substitution of ha for hha, of ta 
for ita and so forth, and of hht for hhha^ of dha for ddha and so forth, — are clearly the devices 
of clerks, who wished toget quickly through their work. If thus the Kharashthi appears to be 
au alphabet, framed with particular regard to the wants of clerkur that agrees with and con- 
firms the assumption, put forward above, aocording to which it arose out of the official inters 
course between the scribes of the Satraps and those of the native chiefs or other authorities. 

More important however, is the second pointy which is intimately connected with the 
dstitils of tits derivation of the Hharfishlht Tk» ociginala of ^ Khflir6shfhl letters are it 
seems to me, to bo fbimd in the Aramaic iaseri]^iom^ inmsed during the rule of the earlier 
Akhmenian kings. The wh«d© dmhts of tiie KharfishlM with ite long verticals or slanting 
dowuHstrok^ is that of the Saqqtiah infeoriptimi of 48S ®. 0. and the probably contemporaneous 
larger Teima mscription, which Prof. Euting assigns to dmUer fiOO B. 0. It is also in 
these inscriptions that most of the forms occur, which apparently have served as models for the 
oerresponding letters of the Khar&h^ One or perha^ two seem to rest on forms found in 
the somewhat later Iiesser Teima, Seiapeum and ^ Tai^paua inscriptions, while three ar^ 
oouuecM, with older letter on the Assyrian wmghta and the seal® and gems from Babylon. 


» Iiuilmi No. lU. p. 411, note 3^ 
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The accompatiying‘ Comparative Tabled illustrates the details of tlie derivation, as I under- 
stand it. Cols. I. and II. have been reproduced by photoziiicc>gra 2 >hy from Prof. Eatings* TahuU 
Scriptiirce Aramaicce, Argentorati, 1892, and give the twenty Aramaic signs, which, as I believef 
have been utilised by the Hindus, Theth and Am being rejected by them,® In Col. T. the fat signs 
belong-to the Teima inscription (Euting, Goi. 9) with the exception of No. 1, L b and No. 9, 
1. b-c, which come from the Stele Vaticana (Euting, Col. 1*2). The thin signs which have been 
taken from the Saqqurah inscription (Euting, Col, 11) with the exception of No 4, L a ; 
No. 9, I. a; No. 10, I. b, and No. 20, I, a, which are from the Assyrian Weights and the 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Euting, Cols. 6, 8), as well as of No. 17, I. a-b, which are froin 
Ihe Scrapeum inscription (Euting, Col. 12) and of No. 10, I. a, which Prof. Euting has kindly 
added on once more looking over the Babylonian Aiamaic inscriptions.® 

The signs of Col. 11. have all been taken from Pix>f. Eating's Cobs. 14-17, and rei)reseiii 
the chief tyj^os on the Aramaic Papyri, which M, J. Halevy^o ^nd others believe to l)c the 
prototypes of the Kliaroshtlii, They have been given in my Table chiefly in order to shew that 
they are not suited for the derivation. Column III, gives the oldest forms of the borrowed 
Khar6shthi letters according to Table I. of my Gru)uln$s dor Liduchen VaVioffrapliiCj and Col. IV. 
with the signs, which I consider to be derivatives invented by the Hindus, comes from the 
same source. 

Before I proceed to give tny remarks on the details of the denvation, I wdll re-state 
the general principles which have to be kept in mind for this and all other similar 
researches. 

(1) The oldest actually occurring signs of the alphabet to be derived (in this case the 
Kbaroshthi) have to be compared with the supposed prototypes (in this case actually occurring 
Aramaic signs) of the same period (in this case of circ. 500-400 B. C.). 

(2) Only such irregular equations of signs are admissible as can be supported by analogies 
from other cases, where nations are known to have boiTOwed foreign alphabets. Thus it is not 
permissible to identify the Kharosbtbi ^ sign for ja with the Aramaic ga on account of a rather 
remote resemblance between \vhat the modern researches have shewn to be a secondary form of 
tlie Khar6shthi palatal media and the guttural media of the Aramaeans. 

(3) The compaiison must shew that there are fixed principles of derivation. 

The latter are given chiefly by the Tinmistakable tendencies underlying the formation 
of the Khar6sht:hl signs 

(1) A very decided predilection for forms, consisting of long vertical or slanting lines 

with appendages added do the upper portion; j 

(2) An antipathy against such with appendages at the foot of the verticals, which in no 
case allows a letter to consist of a vertical with an appendage at the foot alone ; 

(3) An aversion against heads of letters, consisting of more than two lin^ rising 
upwards though otherwise a great latitude is aUowed, as the ends of verticals, horizontal 
strokes and curves may appear at the top. 

These tendencies required two Aramaic letters^ Lafi^ed (No. 11, I. and HI.) and SJtin 
(No. 19, I. and III.) to be turned to psy-turvy, and banged in the SMn the development of 

f Arranged by Dr. W. Cartellieri and etched by Mesers. and Gosebl of Vienna. 

» According to Dr. Taylor these two characters are also reflect^ W Kl^aroshlhh , ^nt tbe sign ofvposite 
Theth in his Table, . 27ie iIi>Aate#, W. H. p. 2^6, is alate wa,,a 3 ^Aw»^ h® 4®«htins^an^ 

Halgyy identifies Theih with the letter, which i^d to be read but is in te^pia and a deriTatiYe from 
see Wow. , 

® In this as! weU as iji other r^pects 1 1^^ tio ; sacrificed a 

good deal of time in order to tWfy the S^iiw^ VlWi I had seliecW ^ TIstea of 

Cor^. Inscr. Bern, and oarefnlly went with me trough my Table dtmng a personal interview m St^assbiu^. 

le Jcv/rn, 1835, p. 25Ifi. 
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hug vertical oar of the bhort central stroke, as well as mutilations of some other signs. And 
i? world Stem that the aversion against appeinlugcs at the foot is probably due to the desire to 
keep the lower eiuls of the mdtnUs free for the addition of tlie medial «, the a7iysaira and the 
ra-nrokes which aro ordinarily added here ; while the aversion against pendants from the 
top-lines and licadn with many Jiues rising upwards was caused by the connexion of the medial 
voweh i, € ami o with the tops of the consonants. Some other changes, such as turnings 
from the right to the left, have been made in order to avoid colli?fions with other signs, while 
again other moditicstions arc purely cui*sivo or due to considerations of convenience in writing. 

As regards the details, I have to offer the following remarks regarding the Borrowed Signs. 

No. 2. — The identity of A with AlejJi is evident enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halevy). The 
long .Urotched shape of the Kharushtld letter, which leans to the right, makes it in my opinion 
more probable that it is a simplification of a sign like that from the Saqqurah inscription in 
Co!. L a, than that it should be connected with the diminutive letters in Col. I.b and in Col. II.. 
which arc inclined the other way. 

Qf coarse, a slightly modified form of the Beth in Col. I. a>b (compare 
Thomas, Taylor and Halevy). The upward bulge next to the vertical has been introduced in 
order to make the letter with one stroke of the pen, and the bent line at the foot is represented 
by a prolongation of the vertical in accordance with the principle stated above. The Beth of 
the Papyri (when cursive forms arc used as in Col. II. b-c ami in Picf. Luting s Col. 15 b-c, 
16 h'd) is more advanced than the Kharoshthi ba. 

No, 3. — -The identity of ga (Col. III.) with Omul (Cols. L and II.) has been recognised by 
Dr. Taylor alone. Tim loop on the right has been caused by the desire to make the letter with 
one stroke of the i>en. It may be pointed out, as an analogy, that in the late Kbai^fishthi of the 
first and second centuries A. D. cursive loops arc common in ligatures wdtli ra and ya and that 
theio is a looped ja, exactly resembling a p<r, on the Bimaran vase in the word Muihjavata, 
The Ammait* [«‘ot(>tyi>e may possibly have been set up sti*aigkber than the forms given in Cols. 1 , 
and IL, and it may l^ noted that such forms occur already on tlie Mesa stone and in other old 
imeriptiens, soo Kuting, Uuk. 1 and 3. 

4 , — j}a (Col. III.) comes, as has been asserted by all my predecessor’s, from a Baleik 
like that in Coh I. a, which is found, as Prof. Eating informs me, already on an Assyrian 
Weight of cireiter 600 B. C. The cursive simplification of this letter was therefore ancient in 
Mesopotamia. It re-occurs in the Papyri, with a alight modification, compare especially 
Euting, Col. 14 b. The hook at the foot of the da Col. III. b, wdiich occurs twice in the Asoka 
Hdiots and survives in the later inseriptious seems to have been added in order to distinguish 
the letter from na (Ho. 13, HI. a). 

No. 5 . — The identity of ha (Col. III.) with He has not been recognised hitherto. But 
it seems to roe derived from a I’ouucl Hie, like the Teima fonu in Col. T. a, with the cursive 
transpOHitioa of the central vertical to the lower right end of the curve, which is particularly 
clear in the letter, given in Gol. III. h, a not anoominon fonii in the Aifika Edicts. Similar 
transpositions of inconvenient pendants^ which would have been in the way of the signs for the 
vowels, i, e and are not unnsr^l : eompere, e. below the remarks on Nos. 12 and 17. The 
He of the Papyri,, though n^ rarely round at the top, shews nearly always a continnation of 
the central bar on the outside of the top-line, and hence is less suitable for comparison* 

No. 6. — Fa has preserved, os oil previous writers have acknowledged, exactly the fonn of 
the Wati* in the Teima inscription, widoh ^-occurs on various later documents as the Ostraka 
front Blephantiue and the Oilician Satmp coins, and which is foreshadowed by the letter of the 
airoient A^jriiiH Coh S. The Papyri again offer a moie advanced round 

fotro* wfeieh % iu ii^ription^ incised -during the first and second 

centurlw? oojp 
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No. 7. — Dr. Tajlop alone derives ja (6q 1. IIL a-b) from Zaiti, apparently relying on the 
mmilar Pehlevi letter. The form in Ool. III. a, which is found repeatedly^i in the Mansehia 
version and stirvives in the legends of the Indo-Grecianand &bka coins> is, however, withont doabt 
the oldest, and derived from a Zain, like those of the Teima inscription (GoL L a-b), in which 
the upper bar has been turned into a bent stroke with a hook rising npwwds at the left end. 
In the second ja (Ool. III. b) the lower bar has been dropped in order to keep the foot of the 
sign free. The Pehlevi letter is no doubt an analogous development. The Zatn of the Papyri 
(Col* II.) is again much more advanced and unfit to be considered the originid of the 
Kbardshthi sign. 

No. 8# — HVith respect to the representative of the Oheth I differ from all my predecessors. 
The Aramaic letter, such as it is found in the Sacjqarah inscription (CoL X. a-c), in Teima and 
various other docaments^s jg exactly the same as the Kharoshthl palatal sibilant ia. The 
pronunciation of the Indian ia comes very close to the German ch in teh, lieh, etc.,*^ and hence 
the utilisation of the otherwise redundant Gheth for the expression of ia appears to me per- 
fectly regular and normal. 

No. 9, — The derivation of ya (Col. III.) from the Aramaic Ycd has been generally assumed, 
and it has been noticed that the Khardshthi sign is identical with the late Palmyrenian and 
Pehlevi forms (Enfcing, Cols. 21-25, 30-32, 35-39, 58), which of course are independent 
analogous developments, as well as that it resembles the Yad of the Papyri (Col. 11. c, and 
Eating, Cols, 14-17), where, however, the centre of the letter is mostly filled in with ink. Still 
closer comes the first sigh (Col. IL b) from the Stele Yaticana, and it may be tbat a form like 
the latter is the real prototype. But I think the possibility is not precluded, that tbe Kharoshtlu 
ya may be an Indian modification of a form like the more ancient Assyrian Aramaic sign in 
Col. i. a, which differs only by the retention of tbe second bar at the right lower end. The 
rejection of this bar was necessary in accordance with the principles of the Kharoshthl, stated 
above, and may therefore be put down as an Indian modification. The height of tbe 
Khardshthf ya seems to indicate that its prototype had not yet been reduced fo the diminutive 
size, which it usually has in the Papyri, but which is not yet observable in the otherwise 
differing letters of the Teima and Saqqarah inscriptions. 

No. 10. — The connexion of ha (Col. IIL) with the Aramaic Kaph is asserted by M. J. 
Halevy, but he compares the sign of the Papyri (Ool. II.), which is very dissimilar. 1 thinks 
there can be no doubt that the Khaf6shthi letter is a modification of tbe Babylonian Kaph in 
Ool. 1. b, which was turned round in order to avoid a collision with Ja and further received the 
little bar at the top for the sake of clearer distinction fi‘om pa. The sign in Col. I. a, which 
likewise comes from Babylon, has been added in order to shew the development of Col. I. b. 
from the oldest form. 

No. 11. — Lamedy consisting of a vei^tical with an appendage at the foot, had, as stated 
above^ to be turned topsy-turvy in order to yield tbe Khardshthl Zs, with which Dr. Taylor and 
M, Halevy have identified it. Moreover, the curve, which then stood at the top, was converted 
Into a broken line^^ and attached a little below the top of the vertical, in order to avoid a 
collision with A, The signs of the Papyri, Col. IL, are mostly far advanced and enrsive, eo 
that they cannot be considered the prototypes of the Khardsh|hl la* 

Ifo. 12. — Tbe Khar68hthi ma (Col. Ill, a-c) is, as h^ been generally recognised, not much 
more the head of the Aramaic Mem, Ool. I. The first two fenns^ which are common iti 
Aidka^s Edicts and the second of which occurs also on the Indo-GrecMsi coinsi still shew rem-* 

III. 0 in rcdoi IV. IS in rajo, V. 19 iu V, 24 hi VHL S5 ^ ro^ XU 1 in raja^ 

It occurs even in the Papyri, though ihm off« more advaheeA romidod forms. 

Profimflor A Kulm loihg ago expressed Ms belief that e%ixH>log$oa3^^ fo is derihred from hi through Xo- 
^ Theloof ihe Ediete invw^ly diewo t^brotomlhio k tho i^hand Ihnb. h^ptioiis offer 

tead a oiirre open below. 
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iiants of the »ide-«troke and of the central rertical or slanting stroke. Bnt they have been 
placed on the lefty instead pf on the right. The xnntilation of the letter is no doubt due, as 
has been suggested by others, to the introduction of the vowel signs, which would have given 
awkward forms, and* the fact of the mutilation is indicated by its size, which is always much 
smaller than that of the other Khardshthi signs. The curved head appears in the Saqqarah 
Menif which I hare chosen for comparison, as well as on Babylonian Seals and Gems (Euting, 
Col, 8 e) and in the Carpentras inscription (Euting, Col. 13 c), and the later forms from 
Palmyra pTOve that it must hate been common. The Mem of the Papyri are again much more 
cursive and nnsalted for comparison. 

Ko. IS. — Regarding na (Col. III. a), which is clearly the Ntm of the Saqqarah (Col. L 
a-b) Teima, Asi^rian and Babylonian inscriptions, it need be only pointed out that the forms 
of the Papyri are also in this case farther advanced than those of the £har56h|bi The na, 
given in Col. III. b, is a peculiar Indian development, not rare in the As6ka Edicts. 

No. 14. — The identity of ea with the Aramaic Samech (Col. I.) has hitherto not been recog- 
nised. Nevertheless, the not uncommon form of sa with the polygonal or angular head, given 
in Col. III., permits us to assert that also in this case the Gandharians used for the notation of 
their dental sibilant the sign which one wonM expect to he employed for the purpose. The top 
stroke and the upper portion of the right side of the Khardshthi sa correspond very closely to 
the upper hook of the Sameek of Teima, being only made a little broader. The little slanting 
bar in the centre of the Samech may be identified with the downward stroke, attached to the 
left of the top line of so, and the lower left side of sa appears to be the corresponding portion 
of the Sameeh, turned round towards the left in order to efi^t a connexion with the downward 
stroke. These remarks will become most easily intelligible, if the component parts of the two 
letters are sepm^ted. Then we have for Samech ^ and for sa y. The forms, in which the 
right portion of the head of ee is rounded, are of course cursiTe. The Teima form of the Samech 
with the little horn at the left end of the top stroke is unique in the older inscriptions. But 
the Palmyreniaii ^ptters (Ehitli^, Cob. 24-29, 32-33^ 37, 39*40), though otherwise consi- 
derably modified, prove the Samech with an upward twist must have been common. 
EinaUj, the oorreapondiug Nafaa t wm (^laraeters (Bating, Cob. 46-47), are almost exactly the 
same as the Khardshthi ea and shew that the (fiianges, assumed above, are easy and have actnally 
been made again in nmch later times. The irigns of the Papyri are again far advanced and 
UBsuited for compariseB. . 

{Ta he eonimmed,) 

NOTES ON TH* SPIRIT BASIS OP BBLIBP AND CUSTOM, 

pr j. x. CAjfPffsidi, cxs., Lc.a 

(OmUrnad/rom^, 2 « 7 .) 

Xlis. The sense of the reiigiOQS or eeranosilsl kiss seeiim to te that in a kiss a 
spirit passes. The esses of kbshig detailed h^ow come under the four following tna»itt 
heads : — (s) In the kiss tim hbser dra^ to h lm s ei f and so imprisons the siekness or ilblnck 
tliat hamb tlmidised^ (d)iiie kjMsrpsssestoilie kissed the kbsmr^s virtneorlucliylidlneiice 
which scares from kissed the spirit of avR; (o) the kisser with, a kbs sncks into himself the 
l&eaHugmfliieiiee of tb^ holjkbsed; (d)lhe asuie spirit passes betwemi the kisser and the kissid* 

In an Eu|^i&Cbiirt of iaw the mrier to the witness to kiss the or Bible which he 
holdsdn hb hand msaam that in the oath tibe swesarer has called God to witness that he speaks 
the truth. Bj the kbs the i^lrit of tmfir passes from the Book^ whose word b truth, into the 
ivrssrer, and, if Ae wbness lb% tUs outraged indw'dHi^ of truth wOl send l*b»i to 
^atraetiofi. That |u certain eases tiHiid)|epi€dkbring b to snektlm 
sf the favsou kisss^ b Aem m s%iitasiiRi-eeiitasj Bagbnd 1^ tim eagerness 6fpr^;iian 
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^omeii to kiss the hand of the king.®® Similaidj, Egyptians kiss the threshold of a sacred 
tomb, Arabs kiss the Ka’aba or black stone of Makka, and Tibetan Baddhists kiss the cushions 
on which the Tashi Lama has been seated.®®® In the new synagogue at Prague (1885) 
a Jew guide, who had by accident touched a sacred scroll, kissed the hand that touched 
the scroll, the object apparently being to take into himself in a proper reverential manner 
any share of the scroll infinence, which through contact had in an iiregular way passed 
into his hand.' So to sack virtue out of the box the Beni- Isra’il of Kolaba, in entering 
or leaving his house, as he passes the box which holds the sacred text, touches the box with his 
iirst two right fingers and then kisses thera.®^ The kissing of a king, of a child, or of other 
abject of worship, is not only tliat the guardian spirit of the kissed should pass into the kisser. 
The object in many cases is that the kisser should by kissing take ill-luck from the kissed. So 
the Druses of Mouut Lebanon kiss the hands, face and beard of the dead chief A variety 
of this idea appears in the practice w'hich is as old as Job, of kissing the hand to the New 
Moon, or, wdth Sir Thomas Browne, to Fortune in the Peru habit of kissing the air in adora- 
tion of the collective divinities ; in the practice of the priests of Aesculapius in Itcaly (A. D. 149) 
saluting the god by raising and kissing the circle of the thumb and first right finger tip.®^ 

In Bombay, when Sayyids come out of a mosque after evening prayer, a group of 
boys may be seen near the mosque gate* Each boy holds in his arms a sick child of one or two 
years, and in his hand a copper-pot filled with -water. Each Sayyid, when he comes out of the 
mosque, turns to the boys, and, repeating holy verses from the Kurdn, lays his right hand on 
the sick child’s head, and then gives the hack of Ixis right hand to the sick child to kiss. At 
the same time from his mouth, purified by the holy words of the Kurmit he breathes on the 
water in the boy’s copper-pot. The kissing of the Sayyid’s sacred hand scares the evil spirit 
which is making the child sick, and the drinking of the water, purified by the inbreathed spirit 
of the Kxirdn prevents the return of the evil spirit.®® That in certain cases the object of the 
kiss is to suck out evil spirits is illustrated by the practice among the Brahmans of Southern 
India of the chief mourner kissing the mouth, nose and other openings of the corpse before the 
p\re is lighted.®^ Also by the Tibetan exoi'cist di*awing out disease-demons by sucking a hollow- 
arrow set on the suffering part.^7* 

Worsbippers at J^juri, in the Bombay Dekhan, before entering the temple, kiss Khandoba’s 
horse, whose virtue scares from them all hovering evils, before they-draw near the god.®* The 
Beni-Isra’il mother, on the fifth day after child-birth, holds her ears and kisses a lamp three to 
five times, the spirit of light in the lamp driving out the spirits of darkness which have lodged 
in hex? during her time of peril and uncleauu^s.®® In Makka, the virtue-taking inferior kisses 
the hand of the superior, and the virtue-giving superior kisses the inferior s brow. Equals, 
sharing in one spirit, kiss hands*®® At tho enthroning of a Persian king all presjent kiss his 
feet.®i The Jews kissed the feet and the knees of their crowned king *3 Compare the kiss-worn 
bronze toe of St. Peter in Rome which men and women kiss, laying their brow on the toe and 
curtseying.*® The Jews kissed the calves they worshipped.** Tho great toe of the statue of 
Jagannuth Saiikars^ts in Bombay, is white with kissing. Compare Leo the Isaurian(A. D. 
ordering images to be set higher, that no one might kiss tliem.*® At a great fire at Antioch the 
Bishop gave the cross to the people to kiss that it might be their viaticum to the next wjorld,^ 
On Good Friday, the Pontiff adores and kisses the cross. The clergy and the people follaw.*^ 
In the Early Greek Churclw on Christmas i )ay, the Emperor kisses the picture of the Nativity.®* 
The early Christians kissed the doors, thre.-^h old and pillars of the church.** A boy was eur^ 

NoUs and Qusriet, Vol. H. p. 4>8. Bnddhimin TVttftp. 822 . « p. 86. . 

•3 Fncy. Brit. Article ** Druses.” Tteliglo did, Sect. 17 (1613)* Olodd’s m^d ^ 

w Paterae Marius the Vol. 1. p. 40. *« Information from Mr. , 

Baboia, Yol. U. p. 207. Waddeira W* Ism in p. 488, *» Jawr. B. A ^ JoL p. JW* 
B^ayGazeHeer,Yiyl t p, tw Barkhaacdt’a Vob 1. p. 868v Cwwdw, p. 480. 

»*Op/cit. p. 328; jro3epW A)dft^twtice,TbbTLp.4. « From MS. note* 

Hoaea, Chap, xiii., v. 2. ' •* p. ^ 

*« Op* ctf. p. 500. t7 Op* eit, p. 738. •• Op. cU. p. 800. •• Pp. cit pp. 865, 90e. 
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of disease by kissiiig the thresliold of St. Bsfiilica.ioo Before taking the Sacrament the 

early Christian kissed the left horn of the altar i When the novice was admitted into a 
xnouastery he kissed the monks’ hands and begged their prayei*s.* Among the early Christians 
the priest first and then the other friends kissed the corpse at the grave.^ Lucilla of Carthage, 
in the time of Diocletian (A. D, 300) tasted, that is, kissed the mouth of a dead martyr before 
eating and drinking theelements.^ Besides the kiss of peace and the kiss of reverence the 
early Christians practised ceremonial kissing after prayer, after Communion, after Baptism, after 
Ordination, at espousals, to the dying, and to the dead.*^ Among the early Jews a kiss was a 
ceremonial mairiage salutation.® 

The liability to injury from the accidental intrusion of outside substances must have 
been one of the chief risks of the early life. This experience explains why the seven 
deadly spirits of the Babylonians lived among the thorns of the mountains.^ It also explains 
why the first part of Hindu Sctlydt or Surgery, is the removal of external substances accidentally 
introduced into the body, as grass, wood, stones, iron, earth, bones, hair, and nails.® Finally 
it explains why, among many wild peoples, the presence of some foreign substance is considered 
the cause of all disease. From thiseai'ly experience and belie fit followed that the sovran cure 
of sickness is either direct or indirect sucking with the object of removing the foreign 
cause of sickness. Among the Zaparo Indiaus of South America, among the Papuans, among 
the Banks* Islanders, and among the Tasmanians, the sorcerer cures wounds by sucking out 
steel splinters, bones and worms.® So also the Amana Indians and the Australians suck the 
sick aud di^w out evil spirits.^® When a child is hurt the English mother kisses the place to 
make it well. Compare ants with their mouths staunching the wounds, of some of their 
number whose feelers were cut lu 1864, when he agreed to be Emperor of Mexico, 

Maximilian kissed the representative of the Mexican nation.^® A kiss, probably the kiss of 
peace or oneness of spirit, is the salutation among European sovereigns. In Venice, in 1608, 
the traveller Coiyate^ noticed that, when the nobles or clarissimos met in the street, they 
gave at parting a mutual kiss to one another’s manly cheek. A custom, he adds, I never saw 
before, nor heard of, nor read of. Elderly Australian women salute a sti'anger by kissing him 
on both cheeks.^^ When a Greek left his home he kissed the soil. When he landed in a foreign 
country he kissed the soil. He kissed his native soil again on his return.^® The Bomans 
kissed the back of their right hand when they passed a temple.^® A Greek suppliant kissed the 
temple threshold.^^ The suppliant Priam kissed the knees of Achilles and the storm-stayed 
OdjseuB the knees of the Egyptian king.^® The Greeks and Romans saluted guests by kissing 
their lips, hands, knees and feet. When a solemn kiss was given, especially to a child, it was 
the custom to hold the person kissed by the ears, apparently to prevent the escape of the 
spirit which passed in the kiss. This was called the pot kiss.^® The same holding of 
ears is practised among the Bussians when the bridegroom first kisses the bride after 
mamage.*® The Endian hnshand and wife, after the wedding ceremony, kiss each other 
three times.®^ To prevent misfortune in Banff in Scotland (1800), if a newly married couple 

Wi p, 2047. 1 CSp. cit. p«. 414 * Op. cit p. 1407. » Op. cit. p. 253. ^ Op. cit p. 1131. 
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chance to meet on the road, they salute each other by kissing Before Easter Sunday the 
Russians kiss every one in the family in token of good On Easter day, the Czar kisses 

a soldier in each regiment,^ The Russians and the Druses kiss the dead.*® The Russian 
bishop kisses the sacred pictures, and the people kiss the bishop’s hands.** In Russia, the 
priest’s canonicals are kissed and signed with the cross before they are put on.*^ Among the 
Danes, when a girl hears the cuckoo, she kisses her hand, and asks the cuckoo when she will 
be married.*® In German and Russian nursery tales, great powers are ascribed to a kiss. 
The maiden spell-bound in the form of a snake, dragon, toad, or frog, is freed from the spell by 
being thrice kissed.*® A kiss blots out of memory everything bad or unpleasant. Again, a 
kiss brings back remembrance, and the unbinding of a spell is said to hang on a kiss.*® The 
sense being that the kisser’s influence passing in the kiss drives from the person kissed evil 
memories or the evil spell-spirit. Of a kiss counteracting a spell Sharpe*^ gives the following 
example : — “In England, in 1603, a man thought his cow was bewitched ; he would not 
go up to her till he had raised the tail and kissed under it.” The Pope, on being installed, 
has hia right foot and hand kissed by the Cardinals, his foot and right knee by the Bishops, 
and his foot by others,** Roman Catholic Bishops and priests kiss the vessel that holds the 
sacred oil.** In England, before the Reformation, when the service was ended, the congre- 
gation used to kiss the pax, a board with an image of Christ on the Cross, the kiss being the 
kiss of peace, the spirit of peace passing from the image into the ^isser, and so making the 
whole congregation of one spirit.** In the words of St. Cyril (died A. D. 444) the sacramental 
or encharistic kiss is the sign that our souls are mingled together.** Similarly, in the 
Greek Church, the bride and bridegroom thrice kiss the cross.** So also in the early 
Christian Church the taking of the Sacrament was preceded by the kiss of peace.*^ 
Similarly, in England (A. D. 600-1000), drinkers kissed after pledging each other in wine. 
Compare the Peruvians who, before drinking, kissed the air two or three times in token of 
adoration.*® At the end of a Beni-Isra’il feast, the minister kisses a portion of bread and 
salt, and sends it round to the guests, each of whom kisses the bread and tastes the salt.** 
When (A, D. 1547) Edward VL of England was crowned, the people kissed first his light foot 
and then his cheek.^® At York and Newcastle (1825), in halls and in kitchens, kissing-bushes 
of mistletoe, greens, ribbons and oranges were hung, under which the men might kiss the girls, 
probably to draw into the kisser the hovering influences which haunt the evil dying year and might 
otherwise have harmed the kissed According to an old Scottish custom the man who first enters 

a honae after twelve o’clock on New Tear’s morning has a right to demand a kiss.^ In the kiss 
passes the spirit of the guardian New Year which the man brings with him. Compare for the 
new moon “ In England (18*25), whoever is first to see the new moon may kiss one of the opposite 
sex and claim apair of gloves.”^* In Yorkshireand in Scotland, the clergyman used to kiss the 
bride after the wedding service, and in L-eland, the kiss of the bride and bridegroom was part of the 
ceremony In England and in Russia, at the end and at the beginning of a dance, it was the 
practice to kiss.^* Another old English rule is that, if a womau kisses a man who is asleep 
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waking him, she wiii^ a [ *iU' of globes.*® Perhaps, the sense of this glove-winning is 
t’.ifit the kiss sucks‘out the sonl i*f the .sleeper, the soul in sleep being apt to leave the sleeper s 
roly, anfl tliat the owner redeems his soul hv the gift of gloves. In England, to kiss a black 
fit is lurky. The jn’i.fverh says : — “Kiss th^ black cat, 'twill make ye far. Kiss the white one, 
ilwi!] Tnake von lt*:iu/'‘^^ In this case iho black cat seems to be a scape iiiio which pas'ses any 
fv:i spirit uf leanness by wliich the k>.sor may have been haunted. 

I*eather, — Faint I ul or hysterical pjitient.s arc restored to v‘onsci(msncps either by being 
he<iten with a slmu i-r a leHiher thong, or by iuhaiintr tho f times of burnt leather. Therefore 
tpirits fear leather, S«», in the Dekhan, a iKirson troubled with nightmare sleeps with a shoe 
under Iii> jnllow, ainl an vxiyiwt frightens a spirit by thi-eatening to make it drink water from 
the tftnIl^*r^s IVona Kimhis believe that to drink water from a cobbler’s hands destroys 

a witclfs power.'*® Similarly, a GujariU witch's power is taken i.way by shaving her head, 
.^eating her with a twig of the arhn or giant swallow- wort and pouring down her throat water 
of a tanner's jar.*^® Among the Kunbis of the Deklum, if a man feels he has been struck 
»y an incantation lie at once takes hold of an upturned shoe. The Tirmalis, a Telugu caste of 
beggttrs in Poona, on tho fifth day after birth, lay a leather shoe or sandal under a child^s pillow 
:o .‘;care evil spirits.^ The Shohlpur Komtis set an old shoe under the babe's pillow to keep 
(*ff evil spirits.^^ The Moclits of Ahmadiiagar, who ax-e of southern origin, on the fifth night 
after a birth, -worship Satvai, and lay a shoe under the child's pillow to keep away evil spirits.^2 
Among the Ahmadnagar Bhils, those w’ho have been put out of caste are let back by paying a 
fine, and when too poor to pay they stand before the caste with their shoes on their heads.®® In 
Tliunn, people fasten old shoes to fruit-trees, jin order that they may not be blighted by the Evil 
Eye, and may bear good fruit.®* The BijApfir Dhfir bride stands in a basket filled with rice and 
leather.®® If a DharwAr Putradavaru, or dancing girl, is struck with a shoe, she is out of caste, 
has to pay a fine, and go through penances.®® In DhirwAr, a BrAhman woman never weais 
shoes, except when, she is lying in.®? At a LingAyab wedding, in DhArwAr, the bridegroom’s 
mother sits on a bullock’s saddle, taking tlie bridegroom on her right knee and the bride on her 
left knee.®® In South India, Hindus lift their shoes and swear at the whirlwind, which in Tamil 
districts is known as pishdeha, or devil.®® To take off your shoes if you meet a great man 
a:id never to enter a house witli shoes on, are two main rules of conduct in South India.®® 
i)r. Buchanan tells how when his butler saw the ghost of a cook who had lately died, he put his 
shoes on the right side of the door, and so drove off the ghost.®^ To strike with a slipper is a 
great offence in Eonthem India* Any man who is so struck is put out of caste.*^ In Bengal, in 
a BrAhman wedding ceremony, at the evening or spirit-time, the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
red bull s hide.®® When the Brahman bride first enters the bridegroom’s honse sbe is 
seated on a red bull’s hide.®* In the Godilvari districts, when a woman is pregnant, to keep 
off demona women burn a hea^ of rice husk, and tie a shoe to one door-post and a bunch 
of t id$^ to the other post-®® To scare a demon out of a person, the Sh^nars apply a slipper 
or a broom to the shoulder of the possessed.®® In Lancashire, Cornwall and lioudon, if on going 
to joxi leave your shoes sole up, crossed, or, peeping out from beneath the coverlet, you need 
not fear cramp.®^ The Ctrcsssians hang a g<oat*hide on a pole to keep off lightning.®® The 

qp. eit p. m, *1 Dyer's FeUk-lpra, p* IfiS. Trmu. J5v, Ut Soc. Vol. III. p. 218. 
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Persians had a leather standard.®® The Jewish tabernacle and sacred vessels were covered 
with skins.^® The Jews had a custom of handing* over a shoe to confirm a contract,^^ German 
Jews, at the last gasp oi* before execution, have knotted leather thongs bound round their arms 
and head.^^ Roman Jews wear little rolls of parchment written with words in peculiar ink 
enclosed in black calf’s skin and tied to the arm or brow to keep ofE evil tnfiuences, especially 
nightly terrors.^® Among the Pelops of the Gambia Coast, West Africa, if a father is killed in 
a brawl his son wears his father’s sandals once a year.^* In Bornou, in North Africa, married 
women are careful to cover their beds with skins when their husbands visit tliem.^^ The 
lamb-skin or white leather apron is the badge of the freemason.^® The Alaska Escpiimanx 
Indians (North America) clothe the dead in a frock of skiii.^^ Among the Oregon Indians, at 
their funeral pyros, the doctor tries to restore life, and if he fails, he tlirows a slip of leather on 
the dead.^® Some Indian tribes wrap the dead in buffalo hide.^® Hugh Lupus, the great Earl of 
Chester (A. D. 1120), was wrapped in leather and laid in a stone coffin.®® According to Bancroft, 
Vol. III. p. 519, the Americans put sandals bn the dead. At the Lnpercalia, the object of the Roman 
youths, in striking people ^yith a thong of leather, w;xs probably at first to drive away spirits* 
Barren women tried to receive a cut of the thong hoping the stroke would make them conceive, 
that is, hoping that the spirit that made them barren might be driven out of them. Compare 
at the Indian Muharram some of the sporters striking men and women on the head with leather 
rolled in the form of a cluV®^ The original object of the llotnan and Skandiiiavian practice of 
fastening shoes on the feet of the dead may have been either to prevent the spirit coming 
back, or to prevent evil spirits entering the body.®® To bring lack to the family 
American negroes keep all old shoes and ol{d leather in someplace in the house,®®’ The Gypsie.s 
consider that ill-luck is bound and loosed by a shoe-string.®^ In Germany, throwing shoes over 
one’s head and seeing which way the points look, reveals the place where one is destined to stay 
longest.®® In Ireland, persons were elected by throwing a shoe over them,®® and as late as 1689 
tattered brogues were thrown into the grave of the Irish piper.*^ In England, shoes are thrown 
for luck after the bride and bridegroom, and after the youth who is leaving his family and 
friends.®® Rustics mark their shoes’ outlines on the tops of the steeples of clinTches.®® In the 
West Highlands of Scotland, on New Year’s Eve, at the laird’s house, a man dressed in a cow’s 
hide used to run round and be beaten with sticks,®® and in Lincolnshire, on Palm Sunday, there 
was a custom of cracking a leather-thonged whip.®^ In Durham, on Easter Tuesday, wives 
beat their husbands, and on the next day husbands beat their wives with shoes.®^ In Gnjarat, 
beating with a shoe is .a common device for driving out an evil spirit in a possession case* 
This suggestion of possession is perhaps an element in the Mnsalman horror of placing a slipper 
on the head. The Urdu proverb says : — \Gtve me bread and lay yonr slipper on my head.®® 
An English folk-guard against the iU-lnck of hearing a dog howl (or rather against Death the 
vision of whom makes the dog howl) is to take off yonr left shoe^ place it sole up, spit on the 
sole, and set yonr foot on the spittle.®® Sfut^ng on the shoe as a precaution against the 
Evil Eye was approved by Pliny and is still practised in Italy.®® . In 1847, freshmen at Oxford 
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had oil Shrove TiM^day to take an oath on an old shoe.®* In the north of England (1825), to 
dream of their true love, girls laid their shoes soles up under their pillows.*^ Similarly, 
Dorsetshire girls pat their shoes by their bedside in the form of a T or crass, saying ; — 

“ Hoping this night my true lore to see, 

I place my shoes in the form of a T.*'®® 

in China and the Malay Peninsula, no iron tools, leather, or umbrellas, may be brought into 
a mine for fear of annoying the earth spirits.** The Brihmaa worships sitting on the skin of 
the black antelope. The Hindu ascetic dresses in a deer or tiger skin. The skin of the 
riciim ram was drawn over the statue of Jupiter Ammon. The oracle-seeker at Delphi slept 
in the victim’s skin. The ancient Scot cooked his meat in the victim’s skin. To the early 
man the iiide was a great guardian. It formed his clothes^ his armour, and his means for 
carrying food, drink and coin. 

Apart fram Its nsefalness, the source of the holiness or evils-earing power of leatiier 
is that the spirit of the animal to which it belonged liTSS on in the skin. ISo, in Tibet, 
the greatest of oaths is for the swearer to lay a Scripture on his head,, and, sitting on the 
nvking hide of an or, to eat part of the ox’s heart.^*® 

(To he cofUinued,} 


FOLKLORE IH SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BV PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTBI, B.A, M.P.LB. 

Ao. 39. — Denoted Yatsald. 

Is a certain village there lived a Brahman named Patanibhagya. He had an affectionate 
wife named Vatsala. She was a very good woman, and was equally kind to all the members of 
her household, and especially to her mother-in-law, the mother of Patanibhagya. She was so 
sincerely attached to her that Yatsala’s attachment to her mother-in-law became proverbial 
throughout the village. Some people regarded it as madness, and began to doubt as to how 
she would survive her mother-in-law, as, in all probability, the old woman would die first. But 
tiie more considerate thought Vatsala to be mOTely a little wanting in common sense, and 
timt was the real truth. She considered her mother-in-law as a goddess, and, apart from 
her sincere devotion to her, she was under the strong belief that no daughters-in-Iaw could 
live ill the world without mothers- in-law to guide and rule them. Every morning, as she 
rohe up from her bed, she first worshipped her mother-in-law, consnlted her taste in 
cooking tlie household meal, prepared only those dishes which she ordered, served her meal 
first, and then attended to the table of others. Thus it wag with VatsaU; and her mother- 
in-law, on her part* as, of course, was natural, was deeply attached to her. Thus passed several 
happy years. But time must work its clianges, and the old people must die giving place to 
new, and the end of the mother-in-law iqpproached, and she passed away in the arms of her 
danghier-in-law. The funeral rites followed and after a time the house revived from the 
mourning. It was a natural death in good old age. There was not much smrrow felt in the 
family. But to YatsaH the world beoame a nonentity. She had nothing now to care for in the 
world. Her monitor was no more. Who would receive henoefoiih her devotions ? Who 
would direct her in her housdiold duties ? These b^me great riddles to her. Patanibhagya 
advised her to cheer up, but to no effect. Bis sound arguments were of no avail to soothe the 
sorrows of Vatsatl, for she hud not that quota emnmon sense, — the genend properfy of all : 
wimt she wanted was Home tangible and material object to be respected as her mother-in-law. 

I must have a motlterdn-bsw. Give me a mofcherdn-law, my dear hnshand,’’ monmed 
VaisalA 

Jitiiftritiett Vet I. p. 8S. The Denham fVooet, VcA H p. 279. 
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Finding all reasoning to be vain, and, pitying his poor wife, who wa*s so good and kind to 
him in everything, he went a little out of the ordinary way and promised to supply Vatsala 
with a mother-in-law. He went to a carpenter and brought a wooden image, and, presenting it 
to his wife, addressed her thus 

** My dear Yatsala, you are dying for want of a mother-in-law, I have consulted several 
doctors and learned men. They gave me a wooden mother-in-law for you. You can now be 
happy- You can worship this as yonr old mother-in-law. CJonsult this wooden image in 
household duties, and be thus in every way happy.” 

Vatsala s pleasure at the receipt of a substitute for her mother-in-law can be better 
imagined than described. She placed it in a prominent part of the verandah of the upper storey 
of her house. To her it was everything. She consulted it. She fed it twice a day with a 
sumptuous meal, and spent every minute that she could save from household duties to the care 
of the image. But how could the wood speak ? How could the wood eat f These were 
plain questions with plain answers to Vatsala. For she devised the answers after putting the 
questions to the image, and imagined that the answers came from the mother-in-law herself. 
She would stand before the image and ask : — 

“My mother, what shall I prepare you for your dinner to-night ? You have not been well 
to-day.** 

After putting this question, she would herself answer 

“Yes, I understand you. Your order is that I should prepare pepper-water without ddL 
I shall do so.” 

Her simplicity was a source of general amusement. She would spread a large leaf before 
the image and serve on it the meal meant for her mother-in-law. Some mischievous relation 
would wait for an opportunity and take away all the meal, leaving the leaf clean. But Vatsala 
thought that her mother-in-law had swallowed it all. Thus passed some days. 

Patanibhagya had to go oat on a mercantile tour with a neighbour for a few months. 
He supplied the house w'ith grain and articles of food to last for sir months, and started on 
his journey. His neighbour did the same, and followed him. Other relations of Patanibhagya, 
too, had to go away, and thus Vatsala was left alone in the house with her wooden motber-in- 
law- She was very glad of this. Her only living friend was the wife of the neighbour who 
had accompanied Patanibhagya on his tour. That their husbands were friends on tour was 
the great cause of this friendship, though they were of opposite natures. Vatsala was 
an idiot and a fool, but the other woman was the very type of intelligence and canning. 
Finding Vatsala was a groat fool, and it did not take much time to discover this, she wanted 
to profit by it. Whatever ill-health Vatsala imagined in her wooden mother-in-law she would 
aggravate. She 'recommended sumptuous meals for the mother-in-law as the only cure for 
weakness, and Vatsala spent all her leisure in preparing rice of several kinds, puddings, 
muffins, etc., etc., to feed her, aud all these were seiTed twice and even thrice a day. 
Her friend took them all away secretly, and thus saved !ier®elf the trouble of kindling a fire -at 
her own home, growing fat at the expense of Vatsali. She saved all the articles stored up by 
her own huslxiud. Vatsald did not care for tlte ejspense. Jf her mother-in-law was well ii 

all in all to her ; and was she improving? Yes ; undoubtedly, at least to Vatsala she wa% 
and her* friend told her so every day. Thus things wont op for some months. 

Their husbands returned from their tow, ekamine^ house, and 

dia^vei'ed that he must supply his house again with food. He asked his wife, how it was that 
everything was exhausted $o soon, while she the only soul at hpme to cat. 

.; VMydeer husband, how' is^it that you hare feiqpettont ypur mother, /my, 

Ever since you left us,, she wu$ always fading into weak and I had to feed- her eveiy 
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djiy feuinptnously. Mast not tw souls eat? And must not mj mother-in-law be fed ?’> 
repHed -she. 

The patience of the husband was exhausted. However much he might have excused her 
for her fooli.sljncss, the wiiste of all the food touched him to the quick. 

** Maj jon and jour mother-in-law go to hell ! ” roared he, and, kicking the wooden 
image first, he dealt the same punishment to his wife. The wife did not feel herself 
insulted in any wav, bat she felt acutely the sufferings of her mother-in-law. 

” You have kicked her down. May the gods curse you ! You have kicked your own mother. 
How will the gods excuse you ? O my mother-in-law, my dear mother-in-law. In your old 
age to be thus kicked ! IVhat a great shock you must have received by your fall ?” wept 
Yatsahi, and, disregarding her husband’s blows, she flew to the fallen image, took it up in her 
hands, and protected it from further injui*y from Patanibliagya. 

The husband could contain himself no more. He drove his wife with her precious 
laother-in-law out of the house. Not that she cared : for she had still her mother-in-law, and 
could go with her where she pleased and live comfortably. For is not a mother-in-law a goddess 
to daughters-in-law ? Thus arguing with hei'seif, VatsaLi left the village that very evening, 
carrying on her shoulders her poor mangled mother-in-law, and walked through a forest. The 
sun had just set. Darkness covered the w'orld. Vatsala, notwithstanding the charm of a 
goddess on her shoulders, was a little afiaid to pursue her way through the forest all alone. 
Slie wanted to rest somewhere for the night ; and where else could she rest but on a tree ? So 
sliB climbed tip a tree and with her mother-in-law in her hands sat there for the night. 

The tree on which Vstsali sat was in the middle of a thick forest^ and was a large and 
broad one j and it was the tree tmder which the robbers of the forest used to assemble 
to divide among thems^ves the pltuxders of the night. Just at the last watch of the 
night nearly a dozen robbers came, and were engaged in separating their plunder into several 
groups as the share for each. Vatsalft had no sleep the whole night and now she heard the 
horrible eonversatiou of the robbers. The counting of coins jingled on her ears. Her whole 
frame trembled, and down fell the wooden mother-in-law as the first effect of her fears, just as 
the robbers were proceeding to take possession of their respective shares. They knew that the 
Bijl’s men had been watching them for a long time, and so in the twinkling of an eye most of 
them ran away.^ After her mothcr-in-law down came YatsaM with a horrible crash, and those 
that remained imagined her to be the very R^j4 himself. So away they ran, and the wood 
was cleared of the robbers. Vatsala fell down senseless, but after a time she recovered 
her senses. The morning had now dawned and she perceived the heaps of coin with 
her wooden mother-in-law in their midst. She fell down before Jier goddess and wor- 
shipped her. 

** What will your son — that son who kicked you last evening — say now, when I return to 
him with these hoards of money ? 0 my goddess ! 0 my holy mother-in-law ! ” 

So saying, Yatsaii collected everything in haste and returned home. Meanwhile, Patani- 
bWgya^ after the exmtemeut of the moment* was very sorry for his cruelty to his poor wife, for 
it wm a settled fact that she was an idiot. So he waited for the morning to go out in search of 
her; and great was hia Joy when she herself returned to hins with so much money 1 In her own 
fashion, she told the story about the money, and how her mother-in-law had given it to replace 
the exhausted store at home^ and preached to her husband that he must be more kind to such a 
kind mother ! The sight of the money consoled him much, though at heart he laughed at his 
^ifes theory, and was not blind to the t^e cause of the acquisition. And what is lost in 
hmnonring an idiotic and stupid, but for all that^ a good wife? So Patanibhigya stored 
up M the mo»^, and told bis wife that all the good fortune was due to her devotion lo her 
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“It is my goddess, my motiier- in-law, my dear husband, that gaye us all this wealth/* 
repeated Vatsala even before her hasband fiaished his speech. 

“YeSs true it is, true it is. From to-da;!" worship her all the more for it/^ repeated the 
husband. 

That noon her cunning friend visited Vatsala, who, in her own plain way, related the 
great boon that her mother-in-law that day conferred upon her family by the gift of unexpected 
wealth. The neighbour heard it with great pleasure, for her avarice had already devised for 
her a plan of her making herself rich in the same way. Outwardly she promised to w'orship 
her own motlier-in-Iaw in that way, and made a copy of Vatsala’s image, but her secret iiitention 
was to go to the tree in which Yatsala had hidden herself the previous night, and try to see 
whether fortune would favour her also. For this purpose she carefully noted the exact position 
of the tree. 

As soon as night approached, without the knowledge of the husband, she ran to the forest 
to the very tree and concealed herself in it with, of course, the wooden mother-in-law, to 
surprise the robbers. Even as she expected, the robbers came that night also, and became 
engaged in dividing their booty. She threw down first the wooden stump, and the robbers 
were a little afraid at first ; but their money, hard won in their own way of thieving, was not 
to be thus easily given up every night. So they made a careful search, and caught bold of 
the woman. 

** You wretched hag: you are caught at last,^’ roared they. “ You frightened us last night, 
and we were fools and ran away. But now instead of killing you we will make a lesson, of you 
td others who would thus dare to beard us in our own den.’* 

All the shrieks and cries of the woman, and her pleadings that the woman of the previous 
night was a different one were of no avail. Her hair was cut. Her nose was cut. And thus 
mutilated she was driven out of the forest and reached home with her body disfigured for her 
pains. 

Her husband, who had missed her the previous night, received her with great anger, and 
on hearing the cause of her disfigurement spoke to her in very severe terms. He plainly told 
her that it was her avarice that brought her that just punishment. But what was to be 
done next ? He applied soothing medicines to her broken nose and advised her never to relate 
her story to any one, and thus ends the story. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME RBMABKS ON THE KAXTANI 
INSCIMPTIONS, 

[Cofdinued from Vol, XXJ JT. p. 259.) 

(13) Malayadipa. 

ICalayadipa may be identified with the 
Malay Archipelago. Its native appellation is 
KaUryu. The oapitalof the region may be fixed as 
Midacoa, which has now been deserted for Peuai:^ 
and Singapore. The Malfiyu betd-nut is sldl 
famous in Burma, and it must have been intro- 
duced when there was frequmit intercourse 
between the Burmese aad Malay ports. 

BAholathAra went to Jialayadt^ in ^3, Salc- 
kaiAi, ^ ^ receiveid by 

the king, who was evidmitly: a Buddhist, as he 


desitons of learning the Vinaya FUaha. The 
Kalyfini InseripMons add The king was pleased 
with the and presented him with an alms* 
bowl filled with many kinds of gems.*’ As attest- 
ed by the foEowing passage cited in Tale’s ffob- 
fon~Jobson, p. 416, the wealth of the eoantiyr 
during the period in question appears to be an 
undoubted fact : — 

** e. 1156. *The Isle of Malal is vei:^ great 
.... The people devote themsdves to vezy profit* 
able trade ; and there are found elephants, 
rhinoee!r<^« smd various aroma^cs and spiees, 
suchim dbt^ einni^ * -aihd ntsisaeg,, 

In moulnhdi^ k^e mln^ ^ ^ 

Quality - • • the people ^ve 
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(14) I>hnmm3.vililBat}idra. 

It :i j!jn t fact that the study «/f 

1 : v^ru] hy ’Acll :i- vf hirftoij is not hold in 
* iu !.y Bunn,*?!*; hence the meagreness 
• £ details iji notices of native 

■* rltrr^. 

Dliani3navjl6,sa v;i)- the title given to S&ri- 
puttatlicra ly Kir,/ Narapatisihu (1174-1^^^8 
A. D 1 fnr ]a'^ a*‘ii:ty .ai'l eminence in learning. 
Tile ih ra a Talaing by birth and was a 
n itiv^? nt Padi] i ajeyya tillage in the province of 
Dalii. He wu'* f‘duojited at Pagan under Ananda- 
Jhei ii j*f ^the .Sinhalese fraternity. The king 
Jr.siivd to api<<jint Sariputta to l>e one of his Pre- 
•fptors, but luifortuaately he was debajrred from 
^•anying out his ol^joct by the rigour of a custom 
prevailing at all Oriental Courts that all recipients 
of royal favour shall not lalwur under any 
physical defect. One of the big toes of the 
thvra was shorter than its natural length, and he 
was accoi*dmgly disqualified for any high post 
^mder the Government- To compensate for the 
boon missed by him the king bestowed upon him 
the »title of DhammaviBsa, and commissioned 
him to pro|Migate the Buddhist Religion in the 
maritime provinces. What has rendered Ms 
name illustrious in Burma is the authorship of 
the RhaniniaTHAaa-^hanmuih^t, whioh is not 
now extant. There xs, however, acommentaiyon 
it, which was compiled in the 17th Century. This 
latter work comprises 86 palm-leaves, eight lines 
to the page. The chapter on “Inh^tane© and 
Partition*' has been translated and pubMdhed 
under the editorship of the late Br. B, F<^h- 
liammer, and forms No. VII, of the series of 
Vbfss on Buddhist Law issued by Mr. ^ustaoe 
.Tardine, now of the Bombay High Court. 

The dates of birth and death of BhammaTiMss, 
as well as of the completion pf bis I>h(mm(4>ht 
are iMkhnown. Bren the SdsmdkMdra^ oont^led 
as late as ISSB A. B. by the learned ex- 
monk Manngdaungsadb, the ArchhiBhop of iTfng ^ 
Bddbp^ayi at An^rspnra, is sileat on these 
points. 

(IHI Isikkhiyapiira. 

TMb place may be identifi^ with the modem 
Bstk'aik^ a small iws^fniieaat vilhige on^ Bald 
si^ dt the Bangoon rirwr, hut ilm RiAa^t zivev 

aWmotiM* U to h» wM. nir «ha 
WhWed Oteitt io S><GagfalaiiiiaiBMAb. 

to M k ' .ihHt at T-nnan , 


Vxo; jxamuuja. 


Tills is the clit-ssical ajApfillati^An of Cambodia, 
tlu* anei<‘iit ^lupire of the Klimers, whoso inHuoiiCi- 
in tbo valloys of tin* Salween and Irrawnddjv cease*! 
witiilln'foiHuhitioii Ilf the kingdom of Siam, with 
Ayutiiia ns its capital, in 1350 A. D. (-eonoti‘0. 

Vol. XXIIJ.p. 2oi'L). 

In Bui*uio.se official writings the Shan States to 
the East of the Irrawaddy River are collec- 
! tively called Kamboja. In this connection it 
; may be interesting to note that the appellation, 

I “ Shan,” applied by the Bnrmans to the whole 
Tai race, is a corrupted form of “ Cham.” 

I Kamboja was also known as Champa, and its 
i people were called “ Cham.*’ Vide s. w. “ Cham- 
I pa,’’ **Shan’* and ”Siam” in Yule’s Hohson^ 

I Johson, 

j (17) Balapura, 

Balapura is the modern Bala opposite Ran- 
goon. Tradition says that it was founded by a 
princess from Thatdn, whose king had just beaten 
off a Cambodian army. In after times Dala 
formed a dependency of Syiiam, and in view of 
its origin, was always an appanage of a princess 
or a lady of rank. Owing to its contiguity to 
Cape Niigrais, wMch was the base of operations of 
Arakanese raiders and invaders, it was deemed 
to be of some strategic importance. 

( 18 ) VisumgAma. 

The validil^ of the ordination of a Buddhist 
monk and his consequent statns in the Order 
depend mainly on the vaHdity of the consecration 
of the simd where the ordination was performed. 
A evsSfd is, again, valid or otherwise according 
as its site is i^immgdma or not. Thus the 
whole fehricof the BaddMst Church rests, to some 
extent, on the solution of the vexed question 
of vienmgtois. The frequent squabbles and 
controversies r^;jwrding the validity or otherwise 
<rf ordinalacm are due to iMs &ci These con- 
troversies have now been happily set at rest in 
Burma by the Iiooal (Sovemment, wMch issues 
grants of mmmgdma land for the canstmclaon of 
9imds under the seal and hand of the Chief 
Oonuniasioner^ 

<19) Yb» BoHgion of Buddha wiU last 
5, 080 years. 

A* Sur l^nier Monier- Williams hg^ endorsed 
idle tradition and pubHehed it to the worM 
in bis great woric on Boddhism^ it is eseeutial to 

^b^aztd boUuii^ 18^ io Ids own admitdon, 

Mfii^awmy by degrees, mat the md efS,m pem it 
ajtogetti^froia tU earth, and anether. 

^ ^ Momefvwajhlniii^ 

•mitniiitsnijj '547. 
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asiccrtahi busU ou wbicTi tlie &tatement is 
founded. The Jluddliists do not question tlic truth 
nf the statements in Pali texts of the Tripifaha^ 
but they avo at iiherty to eritieise the commen- 
taries, such as the (MakutlniS^ fPaUy etc. In 
the presiuit case, the limit of the continuance of 
Buddhism is fixed by the atniuktdhds, and not by 
the Buddha himself. 

The Drj}uinikdya,t\ieMiili<iviigga of the Si iia- 
piNiht, and the MnJhipufinihbdnasiUta do not 
contain any allusion to the question, but distinctly ; 
say. on tlie other hand, that the succession of 
monhs will never bo interrupted so long as 
there is peace and concord among them : ** Saee, 
SMuuldii, ims hhiIMusivndvihdrey7jii}}\ asuhno 
loliO arahfnitehi assa.'^ 

In the Ghnlivuyija, however, it is snid that 
(xitutama Buddha was averse to the admission of 
nuns into the Church, as he foresaw the risk 
accruing to the Order of Monks, and declared 
that his Religion would last 1,000 years if no 
nuns were admitted, but only 500 years if they 
were. This is, of course, only a hypothetical 
statement, and an euphemistic avowal of nnwil- 
iingnessto recognize the Order of Nuns which was 
subsequently formed. But the commentators took 
a serious view of the matter and, being constrained 
to put a literal interpretation on the declaration, 
prolonged the period of 1,000 years to 5,000, which 
they had no authority to do. In the Chfilavaggai- 


fliahathft a period of 1,000 years is assigned to 
each of the following classes, of saints : — 

(a) Patisambhidiipatt [I ; 

(b) Sukkhav'ipassaka ; 

(c) AnUgaini ; 

(d) Sakadagami 5 

(e) Sdtapanui. 

In the AiiguitaraUluiknihd a similar assigna- 
tion is made, and the following are Hie classes:-^ 

(a) Patisambhid^patta ; 

(&) Chhalabhihua ; 

(c) Tevijjaka ; 

(d) Sukkhavipassaka ; 

{e) The observers of the Pdimohhhii. 

Pei*sonally, I am inclined to think withFroude^ 
that Tmth is writ large on the tablets of eternity, 
and that it is idle to set bounds to the limits of 
eternity. 

(20) 3MCali&.vih.&.ra. 

When Mahinda, the son of Asoka, was sent to 
Ceylon after the 3rd Buddhist Council. Devanam- 
piyatissa, king of tha* Island, after the manner of 
Bimbisira, king of EAjagriha, who presented the 
Buddha with the V^lnvana Monastery, presented 
the Missionary Prince with the Mahamdghavana 
villa, which came to be known as the Mahd^vih&ra. 
The vicissitudes of the Mahavih&m sect are bidefiy 
detailed in the Kaly4ni Insoiuptions. 

Taw Sbin-Ko. 

{To he cgni%n%ed.) 


MOTES AMD QUERIES. 


A CEREMONIAL MUTILATION. 

Tsf (Buchanan) Hamilton’s East Indict, Gazetteer 
(1815), page 337, the following curious passage 
occurs:— *** Near Deonella or Beonhully, a town 
in Mysore, is a sect or sub-division of the Mur- 
resoo Wocul caste, every woman of which, pre- 
vious to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter, 
preparatory to her being betrothed in marriage, 
must undergo the amputation of the first joints 
of the third and fourth fingers of her right hand. 
The amputation is performed by the blacksmith 
of the village who* having placed the fing^ in a 
bloek, performs the operation with a chisel. If 
the girl to be betrothed be motherless, and the 
mother of the boy have not before been subjeetfed 
to the amputatioiL, it is iheumbent on her to 
suiter the operationr In these disti^ets this easW 
o ce%y ab out 2,000 houses, and for the miginai 

^ I'iiiat, it C^tory) is a voice for evOT ^nding across 
the CehhxriOs the laws of lighib and wmia^ Oplnioiiaalt^, 
creeds rt8ecsad,lfdl, M % ijsorol low Is 
iifi pMett of etetiydiy^ For evwry f^se wesed m 
deed, hr emeliby aud oppre»ioii, for lust m 
vanity, the price hae to be paid atldst: not always by 


cause of this strange ceremony, they relate a long 
legend. (F. Buchanan) (Hamilton’s) Travels in 
Mysore m Asiatic Besearches.)*^ 

Dewzil Ibbetson in P. M. avd Q, 1883. 


A HINDU HOUSE-WABMINa. 

Wheh the house is finished Brfihmansand 
the friends of the family are feasted. The n^istri 
(master-bdiMer) attends the dinner, and receives 
from the ownar (xmxpiimehtary gifts, such as 
shawls, tnxban, clothes, and money, as his merits 
and the generoeity of his employer dictates. 
BiEiixig Vim buying A lamp is often kept 
btinimg all night. This is to prevent bhtlts 
( ghosts), aand ehurth (female ghosfts), and ihe like, 
&om tnldi^ up a lodgihg in the newabode.^ 

3. L. KxpydNe in P, M. void Q, 1883. 

the oieoders,, hut pstd by some one. Mice and 
lAfmdioe and Irisehood 

ha loug^liveA hut dootasdar emm ah last tothe^ Si^ 
FicMi vsvcliAionsa^ oHiertercihlo — IVoude’s 

1 [See Journod, Soriety oi Arts, 1883, p. 739. — En.1 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


f^OME NEW CATALOGUES Of SANSKEIT MSS. 

We have received Dr. Peterson’s excellent 
Catalogue of the MBS. in the Dlwar Library.' 
It consl'^tH of a nominal list, with, in many cases, 
full »i*‘ii!cri|»tion8 of nearly two thousand five 
hundred works, to which is appended an unusually 
Urge collection of extracts, in which no less than 
hix hundred and seventy -eight MSS- are illus- 
trated. A third of the whole collection is devoted 
to Vt die works and works on Philosophy. Bhe- 
torie, Dliarmrft and Astronomy are well repre. 
s^.‘nt< h 1. and tliere is a small collection of Prakrit 
h>uk.^, some of which appear to be of valne, 
although this portion of the catalogue gives 
inerely the titles, with few further particulars. 
The bo*>k is absolutely devoid of diacritical marks 
of any kind. Even long vowels are not noted, 
but in other respects, it is throughont edited with 
the scholarly accuracy which distinguishes all 
Dr. Peterson’s labours. 

The Government of Bengal is issuing in fascia 
call, a Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College.* The first /osci- 
culu 9 has been printed at the Secretariat Press, and 
a wise discretion has been exercised in transfening 
the second and third to the Press of the Baptist 
Mission. Experience has shewn that Government 
printing departments are not adapted for the 
correct production of carefolly edited Sanskrit 
books. The present work is as yet incomplete, and 
till the necessary indexes have been received it is 
dh^cult to analyze its contents. The style is the 
same as that of the well-known Sanslqrit eatalc^pxes 
of Bajendra Lala Mittra, with which it may 
be compared. When completed, it will, no doubt, 
be as useful as its fore-runner. 

Let us hope that the Bengal Government^ at 
whose espeiise it kissneiA will make the bookeasilj 
availiihle to pum^tassrs in Enrc^ and iiot bury 
the copies (withoiitadveTiasemei^ in the odQairsc€ 
Wnibers* BuBdings, to be add as waste paper, 
alter heisg given a decent number of yea^ to 
r%eB forthe paper mHlg. 


OaumrAZi Music, a Montlily Edited by 

A M CkumrxswxMi MUnJuxxan^ M. A, Ave 
Maria ttem, Padmpet, Madras, 1898. 

Tnm periodical eppearn to have be^ atmrted 
with the foMowiiig ohjeets to fiomilhuise the 

> Oddogm efike Smuhrii ike Lftmry 

i/ IBs 19% ft# €f lEwtwi by Peter 

Pif fc e wep, M A> D.8ie.» BoBshay » 1898, 

^ MSB. «a ike 

Hi Iks Sm^ thlhfi ESri t 


European ear with the peculiarities of Oriental 
Music ; to help the people of the country to un- 
derstand European Notation, and to appreciate 
the beauties of Harmony; and to record the 
music of India which is fast fading into decay. 

It is a somewhat comprehensive programme, of 
which the third part would appear to be the most 
worthy of support. 

A complete and trustworthy record of the 
musical productions of India, with descriptions of 
the instruments used, and the manner in which 
they are manufactured and played, and accounts 
of the principal masters of Indian music, will 
be of great value to Orientalists, as, with the excep- 
tion of Captain Day’s work, no such record exists. 

The European ear, with its previous training 
by the European scales and divisions of the oc- 
tave, is not likely to appreciate the Oriental scales 
and divisions; and on our keyed instruments, as 
at predent tuned, it is 2 iot possible to render 
Oriental Music correctly or to describe it in Euro- 
pean Natation. On instruments of the Tiolin 
family this music can be played, but in the pages 
before us no indications are given in the notation 
by which this should be done. 

With a specially devised notation Oriental 
music could be rendered on such an instrumeut 
as Mr. Bosanqnet’s Enharmonic Organ, but, as 
we have said, Europeans are not likely to serious- 
ly adopt Oriental Music. 

To attempt to teach Harmony to the Indians 
from the starring point of their own music w'ould 
be “ploughing the sands,” and it would be far 
easier for them to approach the subject as a 
separate science, and to study the European text- 
books. 

“ Oriental Music ^ is evidently the work of an 
enthusiast, and the record being made is a valua- 
ble addition to the Iterature of a little known 
subject. It is only by the inves%ation of Eas- 
tern music that we shall be able to understand 
the music of the ancient European nations, 

Mr. Ghinnaswami Mudaliyar will do good work 
for science in continmi^ what he has so carefully 
coQuncsiced* We would draw Ms attention to 
and <}a«rte«(Ms4afkr^ Chapter XLI., 
^ich he will find to be an excdlent guide to the 
requirtnients of science in the matter. 

fl89S) by :iB^lsliik4ta Sbkstd; jested at file Ban^ 
BeerCtmiat JPMbbs^ But IL (18^. by fiie 8eii)% and 
Biva CSiaodia Qui, MA., ^ ai theB^qiyfist 

Musloli Beeav ^ Burt HI. (1898), miae anMior fad 
'pziBser. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OP TRAVANCORB. 

BT P. StTNDARAM P IT.T.AT, UJL 
(Contimied from p. 285 .) 

X. 

T hirteen^ years later we meet with another king of Ycnad, Srl-Vira-ilfl.ma K^raja* 
varina Timvadi. I base this statement on a Vafteluttu inscription iu the tempi© of 
Sri-Padmanabhasvainiii in the capital itself. Unfortunately, however, it is a mutilated one, 
nearly one half of it being missing. All the greater pity, since the fine bold YaUeluttu characters, 
in which it is inscribed, would have otherwise made it, both palasographically and historically, 
one of the very best samples yet to hand. The locality in which this mutilated document is now 
found, can scarcely have been its original abode. Indeed it cannot be said to be fairly above 
ground I And any one wishing to pay it a visit must be prepared for an uncomfortable attitude I 
Passing by the flags tafF and going in at the main eastern gate of the temple, let him walk 
straight on till he crosses the gateway of the second enolosnre. There, if he will stoop 
low enough, he will descry in the gloom in the nethermost row of stones forming the low 
passage wall to his left, the object he is in quest of, neat and remarkably well dressed 
for the situation* With the help of other inscriptions in my collection, I have in a measure 
succeeded in conjecturing what this stone when complete would have told us ; and with the 
omissions so supplied, the translation of the document would read thus: — 

10 Vattejuttu 

^ bid li^al^ftiam Temple Inscription of Vlra-Bftms- 

K^ralavarman* 

** Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 384, with Jupiter in Cancer, [and the sun * days 
old in Gemini],^® in the presence of the Tiravtoandspuram assembly and its sabhanjita, assem- 
bled in the southern [hall] of Mitr^nandapuram, [under the solemn] presidency of [the BhattA- 
raka], * * tifiga^® Pallavarayan, [the loyal chieftain of] Srl-Vlra-Irftman [Kfirajavarma 
Tiruva^] of holy V^nad, [made a free grant of certain lands] belonging to tbe said * tinga 
Pallavarayan, in Cheyyaman and Kalattdr, [to be taken charge of by such and such, under such 
and such arrangements,] with the object of providing daily four ndU of rice and condiments, 
[partly] to be used as offering to the Perumal of Tiruvanandapuram, and [partly] to feed one 
Brabmana, besides providing every year on the Uttiram star in (the month of) Pahguni,^^ 
[a special feast or lustration]. [The daily offering to the Perumal shall be made] when a man*s 
shadow in the sun measures 12 f t.^® [and the rice so offered shall be made over to such and such, 
who in return therefor] shall supply [each day] .one garland to adorn the Perum^U If the 
supply (of this stated quantity) of pswidy fails onoe^ [double th© default shall be paid. If twic^ 
twice the default and fine. If thrice] in succession, the property shall he confiscated, and 
the amount of paddy recovered and measured out, [If any dispute arises thereon,] the 
case shall be taken to Sn-Padam and the question then finally dooided. To which effect 
[witness below our hands, * ♦ of Kaitaviiagam. The first half-yearly [payments will he 
due] in the month of Yyischikam in Kollam 385.’^ 

Such in substance would be the document, if the portioha lost are supplied, as far as it is 
now practicable to doi with the help of the context and of ^niilar records in my possession; 
Happily for us, however, so far as important historical lads are concerned, there is little or no 
room for any legitimate doubt. For inatanee, comparing this inscription with the one to be 
given next, there can be no reasonable donbt.that the full name of the king whoi^led Ydn^d on 

^ The parts withiii aqrxak bracked are those supplJeA Xcoka like a eoixhjjrfiion ofOiltgi Or Swha, 

. The piJincipal feativ^ of the temple edll takes ab<^ thk taoe. 
the tail of Leo Major. 

Technioally called panddira^i or ^ Ike 12t^ 
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I 1131*5 ilocumeiit. was Sri-Yira-Irainan Kfiralavarman. The last letter in the part of 

3 ' 3 ***. actually found i.s ?j, which can combine with no other letter in the alpjhabhet 
thAH r. aud the next inscrij^tion, which is but five years later, completes the name exactly 
?i 5 Wfr* should expect. Fortunately for us, again, the last w-ord with wdiich the opening line 
hituks ttlT, h ‘‘Kollam 884, — the year of the document; and this date is confirmed, if need 
b»-. hy tlie closing line, fixing the time for the jmyment of the first half-yearly dues in Yrischika 
TS'j. Tills luentiuii of the month, with which the first half-year ends, enables ns furtlier to fix 
the Moritli of tlio grant itself asMithuna preceding. Supposing a full half-year was to expire 
iu Yrischika for the 2 )ayment to be due, we have only to shift the date of the grant a month 
earlier, L f., Idavam 384. Thus, then, we may be perfectly sure that, about May or June 1209, 
Y6na<J was ruled by Srl-Vlra-Bftxna-Kdralavarma Tiruvatji. 

Certain other inferences, equally unquestionable, may be also made from the record in 
hand. For instance, it is impossible to doubt that in 384, Trivandram, like so many other 
villages, had a saihd or assembly, with a saBhanjita, chairman or secretary, of its owm, and 
tb*it it used to meet on occasions of importance in the old temple at Mitranandapuram, about a 
tM 11 pk* of furlongs to the west of the present shrine of &i-Padmanabha. The sonth-westeim 
erruer of the courtyard of this temple is still pointed out as the sacred spot where salluh used 
to meet of old, and the word ' teh * or south, in onr inscription, serves as no dubious guide to that 
spot. The raised floor of this hall still remains, but the roof, which must have resounded with 
the voice of many a wise council, is now no more. Fragments of apparently very old inscrip- 
tions in the Mitranandapnram temple speak also of memorable meetings of the mBM in the same 
“southern hall.*’ These meetings are recorded to have taken place in the “solemn presence 
of the Badilra or Bhatt^ka Tiruvadi of the locality, enabling ns thus to infer that the solemn 
presence, with which the meeting here recorded is said to have been honoured, must have been 
also of the same mysterious personality. It would appear further from an inscription at 
Suchindram, dated 406 that there was at that time a senior Badara Tiruvadi at Trivan- 

dram, in su^xirior charge of the temple management, Fi*om this latter document, I am led also to 
suspect that by “ Sri-Padam,” to whom, according to the record in hand, tlie final appeal w'as 
to lie, in case of dispute in the administration of the land in question, is meant also the same 
religious functionary. This expression has now somehow or other come to be used to designate 
the palace, where the queen-mother resides with the junior members of her family. But the 
context in the Suchindram. record, above referred to, militates against that modern application 
of the term. 

I would draw attention to the curious way in which the name Trivandram is hei’e spelt. 
Twice the word occurs in the portion of the inscription preserved to us, and on both occasions 
it is clearly spelt Tirnvi&imndapiiram wilii a long meaning ‘the holy city of blessedness,* and 
not, as it is now tmiversally understood, the city of Ananta, the serpents The deity, too, of the 
place is named ForunxM, ‘ the great one/ and not Padinan&bha, ‘the Lotus-na veiled.’ Is it 
{tosrible that tjie Oiiy of Ele^isedness poesed into the City of Ananta> the serpent, with the trans- 
formatmn of the infijrite and indefinite ‘great one' into the definite Fa dmanabha, whose mattress 
Amnta ia? The analogy of Mitrfinandapuram, the oldest temple of this town, lends support 
ro the orthography of the inscription. But on the other hand, the Suchindram inscription, 
already referred to^ spells the xuone in the usual modern fashion. So also does the hj-rnn in 
tlie dedicated to fh© local deity, though, in this case, it is not as decisive as with 

TirnvfitiAr, sinoo neitSier rhyme nor metre will he wholly spoiled by the substitution of one 
of the the oth^ j and as fer as I can remember, the town is mentioned nowhere else 

in TamiHiteratupe. 

Sanskf^t na^fia Sjftiiaiidftr^ T!riTa3i43^ni only adds to pur doubts and difficulties. 

Umh^ivable proper names uo means epmmon m ainy Ixuiian language^ and ini Sanskrit, 
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there are but very fe’>v names of any class whose etymology cannot bo traced tu 
roots. But Syauaiidura, though used familiarly by Sanskrit scholars both in inscriptions and 
in standard ^lalayalam works,®® is analysable according to no known rules of grammar. It looks 
in the liigliest degree incredible that the Aryans of Upper India could ever have been under 
the necessity of inventing such an arbitrary and unanalysable name for so petty a village in 
the Dra vidian country. In all probability then, it must be a Sanskritized corrui)tioii of a 
Dravidian name now altogether lost to ns. The last syllable in Syanaudiira sounds like «/*, the 
Tamil term for village or town, but what the preceding two syllables stand for, it is difficult to 
conjecture. If the word were Sryiinaiidura, we could have taken the body of it as made up of 
sri or tine in Tamil, and dnanda^ as i}reserved to us in the inscription before us as well as in 
the name Mitr^nandapuram. But in that case there would have been no necessity for any 
corruption at all. My impression, therefore, is that the original native denomination of the 
town must have been a Dravidian word ending in vr. The form Sijd)iaiulura 2 nira occa- 
sionally met with tends to shew that ura was a part of the original name and no co 2 Tii 2 )tion of 
^lora, since pwm is itself added to it. At any rate, the name could not have been either 
Anaudapurain, as in our inscription, or Anantapuram, as in current use, since both of them are 
i^ood S^auskrit words, needing no corruption to suit the genius of that language. 


XL 


We have scon already that in Idavaru or Mithuna 384, t. c., 1209 A. D., the government 
of the country was in the hands of 'Sri-Vlm-Iraman Keralavarman. This same sovereign was 
in power on Thursday, the 18th Minam 389 M. E. If any one wishes to assure himself of 
tiie fact, it would cost him nothing more than a pleasant trip to Kadinaiikulam, just 12 miles 
north of Trivandrarn, on the backwater route to Quilon. On the north-western wall of the 
temple of IMakadOva in this village, he would find a Vattelpttn inscription in four lines to the 
olio wing oifect : — 


No. 


Kadinahkiilam Inscription of Vira-Bama-Kdralavarman, 


JU Vattelut^ 

20, "Tamil. 

Hail ' Pro«iperity ! In the year opposite the Kollam year 389, with Jupiter in Aquarius, 
aud the sun 13 days old hi Pisces. Thursday. Pushya star," the 10th lunar day, Aries (being 
the risinc^ si^n), and Srl-Vlra-Iraman Kfiralavarma Tirava^ of Kllpp6rttr being the 
gracious ruler of Venfii Sri-Vlrafli4^n TJmaiyammai Villarar (?) Tiruvadi graciously caused 
the consecration (of the idol inside).’ 

This neat inscription, giving full details of its date even to the Jionr would Imve been 
altogether unexceptionable, but for a difficult word which I am^ot quite su« of. be ween, 
Uniaiyammai and Tiruvadi. We need not be paxticalagly sorry for this, if we could be hut sure 
that it was a part of the proper name of the founder of the temple But as^ steud^he proper 
name would appear to be completed -with Umaiyam^ and the iut«mteble word after it 
would seem to describe her status or posiiiou, lu whioh^e. .indeed, it must be of supreme 
historical importance for ue to know exactly what it ,^. The t;t le Timvadi m found through- 
out our recoL reserved to royalty. It occurs even h^e dujt a ‘ 

^ TV 1 WTin then cottld this additional Tiruvadi be r The name 

k5n“Vira-IrHm<in K^ralavairman, \ vTiysi Ti^TnaTi jhipT’ncra,mf^sw*Tjlm<» 

iriveu Sri Vlra TrftmaiiUDiaiyaminai,i^‘acunoascompon»d,Sn-Yira-Irfimanl>eangamaMnhne 

as distinctly feminine. n a co P * of the tia 

therefore, practically no doubt that kSle belong to tW satee royal house as 

to royal rank. The interesting' questi on then is, hut one oeuH.g- — j ^ 

‘ ■ .. ni*i for oxatople, tS6 • 

«i P^lyam or PushyMi! is »' Star about 1*e head of Hydra. 
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!i:r ’ ,n^. ^ ' ; „ . -•», *vh;it wjj- tiu* parti<‘ular r<*Iatiuii in which she fatoo«l to that 

r:.l‘V r Ih. 1, > . , • j - . . M .■ will ht* perceive*!, only when the fuiluwing’ [‘acts are 

'/■tj'jiv i:i :i I’! i '.< ’‘I't loucu. thi> i:-; the curliest reconl 1 liave yet found of uiiy female 

mcjwht » - 1 a r, a -'l uuiiy \Ylicre sii<vc»sion is believed to have been always in 

tiM i* hj (h 111 •. in tjM * -M. I piuc* , it is ul.-o the iuvf nccasl(»n, excepti]i^ tlie Ariih^^iil frag- 
meu{>, lii’o tis- l.orJly dedLjn.itioii i*f Kijppcrnr. And laNtly, it imi>t be noticed 

lliat tlic n‘!upb. at Ku^imanknj nn, lla* iitstitutinu of which tliis inh.crij>ti<ai records, is exactly 
e'juidi^lant 1 **■ /**■:; Ti 1 v ajidrain ;nal A.riiig,il, — and, therefore, a convenient i'tage in a 
j nine V ii< *!i» -liar. truditiim and local iinjuiry would prove that tlie Tillage 

td' > if i i iio into prominence, ii not also into existence, only in consequence 
nf InuiiiL’' . . -uil ilde halting place, and that it continued to retain its importance, so 

as ij Wii's n^m un '^ucli, /. c., heiore the Slianankiiiai Canal connected tlie prei'cmt capital 
wiili lin; backwater sy^u ni t)f the north. Is it fanciful or farfetched then to sappost- that the 
tcnifd*', k'f wliicli uiir iu^rcriptiini records the foundation, was the direct fruit of extended 
jK*Iiii<'Ml rckiions in tlic North, say, such as would arise from the annexation of Ai;nngal to 
Vcaitd ami tije ■ainalgaiiiatiou of their respective royal houses, assuming, as we have already 
done, the original independence of A”ni»gal or Kupadesa ? If the hypothesis is allowable, 
we might take butli the rriiicess Uinai^ainmai and tlie piesciit family name of Ki’pilrur as, 
coming from Aydfigal, and accruing to the Vcind sovereign by right of adoption, marriage, or 
other alliance. It is a piry, therefore, that the word after Umaiyammai, wliich might have 
helped to solve some of tliesc dilEculties, hapi>eus to be so unyielding. As far as I can make 
oat, it looks only like ViUavar, which carries no meaning to my miud.®^ Until, therefore, 
further researches tiirow more light on the question, we should be content to accept the 
indistinct word to be a 8|)ecial title of Princess Umaiyammai in the Y^iitid royal house itself. 

But whoever Princc.sK Umaiyammai may have been, the document proves beyond all doubt 
that on the inorning of Thursday, alumt 8 p. m., the 18th Minam 389 M. E., j. e., 1214 A. D., 
the throm* of Vca.ul was occupied by Srl-Vira-Iraman Kftralavarma Tixuvadi. "We know 
he was on the throuo in 884, But vyheu he ascended it, and wdien exactly it passed to his 
succoHor, ure points yet to be determined. Wo meet with another sovereign of Ven.ld only in 
410 K,, and wo may, therefore, provisionally take his reign to have extended to the close of 

the 4th Malabar ccntuij. 

xir. 


With the oi>ening of the fiftli century of the Kollam Era we meet witli another king 
of Ventld, by name Sri-Vira-Bavi-Kdra{avarman. That the 28th M6dLam 410 M. E. fell 
within his mign, is provt‘d by a Vatteluttu inscription at Ma^alikkarai, a pretty village near 
Piidmanabiiapui'am in South Travancore. The document is found inscribed on all the four 
sides of a tablet specially put up in front of the AJvilr temple in this village. The face of the 
?Hfcblet contains 23 lines, its obverse 32, and the two sides 37 and 17, respectively. Why the 
tdocumeat entoi'od on a special tablet, and not on the walls of the temple as was the custom, 
t is impo.ssible now to ascertain. Possibly its singular import ance demanded this singular 
'^reatoent. For, if my reading of it is correct, it is nothing short of one of the great char- 
ters of Tntv^oore* Its substance, as far as I can make out, would run thus in English : — 




12 Vattejattu 
51 did Malayttain. 


M aa jta likira ral l3i£K»iptlon of Ylra-BaYi-Kdra^aYarinan. 


^ Bail I Prosperity I In the year opposite the Kollam year 410, with Jupiter in Scorpio, 
and the Sun 27 days old in Aries (i. e*, the 28th Medam), is issued the following pioclamation. 


« It wilfavar is « wifltaJ|ca fw ijAifixmn wm^mg ^ tbe yonng^ir.^ There are one or two otter 
M«4 Vatfolattn intofiptions in the place, bat nnfortnmtely*, as ^ stones bearing thein have been repeatedly 
whlie»wat&hed, plasbewl over and painted, only portions of the lines are now open to yiow. I went to the spot a 
thae on the I0fch June 19^1 to try the broken line® oonXd not h^p us over the difiScnlty , but returned 

m wiser than I went^ 


Novesbee, isori.j early sovereigns op travancore. 


soo 


after a cmisultation Laving been daiy held among the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Ira^-Kdrala- 
varma Tiruva^i, graciously ruling YInM, the members of the saUd (or assembly) of 
K6dainallilr, and the people of that village, as well as Kandan Tiruvikraman of Maruo-ataeh- 
Chen, entrasted with the right of realizing the government dues. Agreeably to the understand, 
mg arrived at m this consultation, we command and direct that the tax due from government 
lands be taken as amounting in paddy to ♦ • * » and 24, in cix>p, and 72.3 * 

and 24, m chdra, crop, and making up per year a total of * * ♦ ^ and the same, 
due from tax-paying village®^ lands, be taken as amounting in paddy to * * * * and 24 

in aralchal crop ; and 728 * and 24, in cJidral crop, and making up per year, a total of ^ * 
700 .jV ; and that wheu the due quantity is measured out, a receipt be granted, dischai-ging tlie 
liability, the fact being duly marked also in the rent roll ; and we command moreover that the 
order of permanent lease (now in force) be surrendered into the hands of the clerks who write 
or issue such deeds # * * #^85 [prom the Tuvami (or Svami), too, no more shall any Itsise 
be taken, When ^^urt of the tax is paid, and part is still due, a list shall be prepared shewing 
the arrears for the whole year j and an CRchali^^ (or authorization) taken in writing to I’eali/e 
the same from the sahM and the inhabitants ; and the arrears then recovered accordingly. In 
seasons of drought and consequent failure of crops, the members of the salhd and the people of 
the village shall inspect the lauds, and ascertain which have failed and which have not. The 
lands that have failed, shall he assessed at one fifth of the normal dues, but this one fifth shall 
he levied as an additional charge on the remaining lands bearing a crop. If all the taxable lands 
appear, to have equally failed, the sdhJid and the villagers shall report the matter to the Tuvami, 
and after the TuvJimi has inspected the lands and ascertained the fact, one fifth (of the entire 
dues) shall he levied. This one-fifth shall be taken to include and dna’Chelann, 

amounting in paddy to ♦ If the members of the sahkd and the inhabitants agree among 
themselves, and pray in common for a postponement of the payment, as the only course open 
to a majority among them, this demand (one fifth drought rate) shall be apportioned over all 
the lands paying tax to government (to be levied in the subsequent harvest), but without 
interest and ^mitdn^ the rent roll of the current year being scored out. Should anything 
whatever be done contrary to these rules, the deviation shall be visited with fine, ♦ # * 

and the strict procedure again adopted. This our regulation shall oontinne in force as long as 
the moon and the stars endure. This is a true stone-inscribed copy of the ix>yal writ.’' 


Such is the substance of this remarkable document, as far as I can make it out. 
Containing, as it does, several obsolete revenue terms, I cannot vouch for the literal 
accuracy of every word in my rendering. One or two expressions still remain obstinate and 
obsenre, N’evertheless, I feel sure I cannot he far wrong with the bulk of my interi>retations. 
Nor can there be any doubt as to the unique importance of the record. Unlike the inscriptions 
hitherto noticed, this one grants, not a perpetual lamp or *a mountain-like ’ drum to 
the gods above, but peace and protection to toiling hnmanity here below. One of the most 
momentous questions in all human communities has been, and will always be, the price each 
individual in it has to pay for the advantages of organized social life. In - proportion to the 
fixity and definiteness characterizing this price, in all its aspects, is the government of the 
community said to be civilized, stable, and constitutional. An important item in the price to 
be thus paid is the pecuniary contribution given by each individual for the maintenance of the 
state. In all agricultural countries, the bulk of fehe^tribution must assume the form of land 
tax. In Travancore, then, which is little else than agricultural, where in fact there is no 
individual but has his taravdd^ his plot of laud, — the plot in ^hich he is bom, in virhich he lives 

^ Arakkal and chdM seOni tn liaive been the crops cf tkeec ; now tliey are called kanm and hmbhm, 

^ Obviously then tkere tai 

^ Tk^re axe about 5 ox 6 WQida, kexe wJ^ck; tp ndaA al^ aftev the word ' fine ^ about 

tke ehd'Of the deed: * . 

I take this word conjeoiiumlly to Mean i^ine kind hi ai^ihci^tation. 
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hlA V - ru-!. aiid in wLii'li lit' dies and is cremnteil teo, so that Iiis very ashes stick to it even 
i*jt- , > ii departs this ^rorld, — in a country i>o entirely agricultural, there can be no question 

of i:* .'V tdiil or of nioi*e universal concern, than the nature and amount of land tax, 

x.iv ujuniur iUiti tiiiie of i^aviug it, atid the machinery through which it is realized for the state. 
It appears to have been the practice with several governments in bygone days to farm 
out the land revenue to the highest bidders, with a view to save themselves the trouble and 
i vptM.-t* of it in dribblets. The iniquity of the system may be better imagined than 

dc-'*’: d'ttl. It iic’.ertiieless, to have been current in the neighbouring districts o£ 

1 li.ii* V, iiy and ^i.idura, to the very days of the East India Company. But in Travancore, 
thanks to tho village associations and the magnanimity and political sagacity that seem 
t'> iiavc iinifurntly ciianictei-izcil the Yciu<ji sovereigns, the system, if it was ever largely 
introduced, was nipped in the bud, and t lie disasters of the fable of the gocse with the golden 
were curiy averted. For, observe how the royal writ before us deals that system a death- 
blow. It qiiiciiy away, in the place, its sfeing by fixing the government dues exactly 
ai.d unalterably per year and per harvest. The lease again is not bo be a ‘ fi'ra iaravit,,^ an eii- 
ihii’liig one, but to be renewed from time to time, so that the government farmer would have no 
rhance of iibii?>ing ids power on the •strength of the hold he might otherwise have on the people. 
The vrii provide^, further, for the reduction of the government demand to one fifth in times 
of dr^nght and failure. Why, when some lands alone fail in a village, this one fifth should be 


given up <»u iho.se latals, but levied as an additional charge upon the remaining might demand 
u word of expiauatiun. fi .st‘u>on.s of partial failure, and in tracts of land not fully opened out 
by easy Itie s (»f coninmnicatnm, the price of corn easily becomes high ; and the Kodainalliir 
Uonucil -eeuK^ to liuve thought it jiist, or at ab e\unts conducive to fellow-feeling, that those 
tlmi av** benofued 1 y such an udventitlons n-sc of pik-cs should forego a portion of their 
protitr^ for tlic ‘ruice of their suitering fellow -vdhigeiv. At any rate, tho measure must 
lia\e acted n.s u chtvk upon false compl5iiiit.s of failure, since the dnty of deter- 
mi»dng what lands liad failed, and what not, was left to the villagers themstdves 
liiulcr tho Miptevi.^ioa of the mhhd. It would be interesting to know who the tnrdmi 
VI was, tu whom the edict asKigns the duty of ascertaining and certifying the 

luot, III ease tho wliole village fails. He xvas, no doubt, some high ecclesiastical func- 


ti^uuuT, with a considerable portion of the land revenue of the village probably assigned to 
him for his own support juid the support of the temples ho was iu charge of. Tho prohibition 
to take out leases from the tiivdmi would then mean a prohibition to farm out to the hio-hest 
bitlder the hind revenue &o assigned to him. Anyhow, when the svdmi certifies a complete 
t‘aiIm -0 of crops iu the whole village, tho government reduces its total demand to one fifth, and 
foregoes, in addition, its right to levy two minor charges, under the names of patfa^vritti 
and a special contiibntion to keep up the annual national festival of that name. 

Deviation from tlie rules is forbidden under some severe penalties, tho extent and nature of 
which, howevei', I am not able to discover; and the i-ates of assessment as well as the rules are 
declared nnalterahle as long as the moon and the stars endure. Could a permanent revenue 
aeitlcment go further P Or could a more deadly blow be imagined on the farming system, which 
seems to have been allowed to do so much mischief, and for so long a time^ in the neighbouring 
Tamil districts ? The preamble to this remarkable proclatcmtlon adds but a charm and a 
dignity of its own to the whole. Ifc is said that the edi^t^ is issued in terms of the understanding 
come to in a eouncil composed of the loyal chieftains or ministers of the king, the assembly 
of IQdaiualliir, the j^ple of the village, and Ka^n Tiiuvikraman, the local revenue fanner 
or ooileefcor. I call him the mlhator; for, however oppressive a lessee or farmer he might have 
been be fore t he date of this doou mept, he and his sucpes^is in ofiice conjd have been nothing 

^ or is a m Aqnila. Tho natl^pnal is eaUe^SE by this name, bemuse it falls on the 

Im Septemi)w. It is pftohiibly oonneeted with tho harvest, Para^«r4ma*s yearly 
^ ^ laadhwds wrtein agrioultnml products under tU 
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more than simple collectors of revenue, after the exact definition of the government dues iriveu 
m the edmt Itself. No doubt, he must have been a terrible man in his day, with an appointed 
tunction m he evolution of history, not unlike, perhaps, the one plaved by those who went forth 
to demand ship money’ in the days of Hampden. The good people of Hodainallur seem t.. 
have been also equal to the occasion. Here is proof, if uecd be. of the independent nature ami 
coiistitution of the old village assemblies of Travancore. The saUas being mentioned side by 
^ide wit 1 1 e people, it is impossible to take them as mere occasional assemblies of the inhabit-* 
ants, summoned together, for the time being, by those in charge of the administratiom Here 
they appear as permanent and well-constituted public bodies that acted as a buifor between tin- 
people and the government. Tlie village or common lauds, so clearly distiuguished from 
those directly under government, in this record, were in all probability everywhere under 
their management. What exactly was the service the good mbhd of Kodainalliir was able t<» 
render on this occasion, or what exactly were the circumstances that brought about tlli^i 
memorable council itself, we have as yet no means of knowing ; but whatever tliej’' were, the 
whole procedure reflects the greatest credit on all the parties concerned, their conjoint action 
resulting^ in so precious a charter to the people, and so iministakable a monument of the 
sovereign’s unbounded love of his subjects. Though the wording of the document makes the 
enactment applicable primarily only to the village of Kodaiuallur, I have no doubt it was 
sooner or later extended to the whole of VeiiAd. A just principle needs but once to be recognized 
to be applied on all hands. I hesitate nob, therefore, to call this Manalikkarai proclamation on© 
of the great charters of Travancore. Entered as it is on a detached stone, and containing as 
it does several expressions yet dark and obscure, it would be well to remove the original docu- 
ment itself and to preserve it in the public museum at the capital, where, I have no doubt, it 
would now receive better treatment tb.au was accorded to a similar tablet from Vavkkalai, 
which, having discharged well and long the duty of a grindstone, is now so far defaced as to 
reveal nothing more than its ancient age and its iniquitous sufferings 

But the immediate purpose for which the Manalikkarai cliarter is here inb-oclucecl, is to 
prove the rule of Sri-V*ira-Eavi-Kdralavarmau on the 28tli M^dam 410 M. E., or about 
April 1235. Having met Sri-Vira-Kunia-K^ralavarmaii only 21 years prior, we may take tlie 
two reigns as having been conterminous with one another. 

(To he continued.) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KHAROSHTHI ALPHABET. 

BY aEORGE BUHLEa, Ph.D., LL.D., C.I.E. 

{ConcluiKled from j>. 292 .) 

No. 15. — The identity of pa with Fhe is plain enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halevy). The 
Semitic letter (Col. I.) has been turned round in order to avoid mistaking it with A. The form 
with a hook, attached to the right top of the vertical (Col. III. a) occurs still a few times in the 
Mansehra version of the Edicts. Usually the hook or curve is placed lower, as in Col III. b» 
and it may be noted that in the Mansehmpa it is attached nearly always very high up, in the 
Shahbazgarlii letter not rarely lowrer. 

No. 16. — On phonetic grounds it may, of course, be exp^ted that Taade should have been 
used for the Indian cha. But the recognition of the real Khar5slithl representative has been 

** This i& a remarkable old specimen pf a ValteJuttB. inseriptapH. It seems tabe dated 79 M. IB- I believe it comes 
from Yarkkalai. It opens with a string of Sanskiii words Written in oM ebrnweters in praise pf tbe then 

■ruling king. The body of the document is in Vatteluttu. But in ^pite of aB my reputed end^Tonrs, oil dbhisMkaiim 
and pil/ds without niunher, I have not sneceeded as yet in coaxing it to reVeal even a line in full, Idte middle of it 
being so completely defied by the nse to which it was put by Marlbant cobUea. A hunzted tunes the cost of 
the mortar ground on it would not have bemill spent, if it had beem spent i'p pr^rvatioii; of unique 
ancient monument. It appears to me to record nn important trea^ between certain parti^, ^ whom t7yyakkon4&]k 
was surely one. 
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ij 35 j»t\ 3 t*d Ly the circumstance that the earlier tables of the alphabet neglect to give the foTm of 
‘‘hi.if which comes closest to the Semitic letter, vis; that with the angular bead (CoL IIL). Tlit 
laities give only the dta with tlie semicircular top, tliougli the other form is by no means rare 
ill the Edicts and is u^ed also in the cha (CoL I\ .)of the same documents and even survives in 
the kite Kharashfhi inscriptions of the first and second centuries of onrera. If the angular eh^i 
is clrisi'ii for ermiparison, it is not diiSieult to explain how' the Kharoshfchi sign was developed. 
The iiindns umh the top of the JWde (Col. I.a-b) hy itself, seimrafcing it from the remainder 
j*r the vertical, and omitted in ftccoidancc with the principles of their writing, wdiich do nor 
admit more than two strokes at the tops of letters (peealxive), the small hook on the right 
«»f tiie angle. Next, they plact^il the lower part of the vertical under the point of the angle 
ami in didng so added a small flourish to the top (♦£ this line, wliieh in course of time became 
ua important clement of their sign. The IV/dry (»f the Papyri (Col. II.) come very close to the 
Khar'jjshtlu ami the suctmd even shews the small projection on the left, Just below the top. 
Xevertheless, iliey arc only iDde[>endent aimlogous developments. For in both, the long line on 
the left has been made continuous with one stroke of the pen and the hook or curve on the 
I lit has been lulded afterwards. Hfure'over, in the sign Col. If. b, it is very plain that the 
small projwtion on the left of the main line, tvliieh injike.s the letter so very like the Kliuroslithi 
cha, has been caused by a careless continuation of tlie right band hook across the vertical. 

Xo. 17, — Tlie utilisation of the ancient Qoj^li for the expression of hha in the Brahma 
Alphabet suggests the conjecture that the curious^Kharoshfhi sign for "klia may be derived from 
the corresponding Ammaic character. And in the Seraj>enm inscription the Qo}th ((Jol. I.) has 
.a form which comes very close to the Kharoshthi hha. Only the upward stroke on the left is 
shorter and tlmre is still a small remnant of the original central line of the ancient Xorth- 
Bemitic c'haiacter. The smaller Teima inscription^^ (Bating, Col, ID) has a QopJt, in which 
the centi-al pendant lias been attached to tlie lower end of the curve (comiKire above the ease 
of the Khara«;lifhi ha). These two forms, it seem.s to me, furnish sutfleient grounds for the 
assumption, tliat in the earlier Aramaic writing the com{K>nent parts of the looped (ioph (CoL 
II. e) were diseoniiecte<l and arrangetl in a manner, winch might lead to the still simpler 
KhawWithi sign, where the ceutnd jioridant seems to have been added to the upstroke on the 
left in order to giiiii room for the vowel-signs. To this conclusion points also the first <-Grre- 
spomling sign of the Sa<|(iAi’ah inscription (Bating, Col. 11 a) though the top has been less fully 
devtdoped and the ancient central pendant has been presm’od much better.^® 

No. 18. — Ita {Col. III.) has been recognised as the representative of by all previous 
writers* But it deserves to be noted that the sign, which comes nearest to the Kharoslithi 
letter is the character from SaqqATah, given in Col I. b.^^ The Papyri offer mostly more 
advanced fonns with top lines sloping donraw^ards towards the right. 

No. IS), — Regarding 8Mn (CoL 1.) and its KhardshthJ counterpart, the sign for the lingual 
silnlaBt h (Col. HL), seeaboTo. I may add that round forms of Shin appear abready on tlie 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Kuting, Ool. 8). 

No. 20. — The oldest represeotatires of the Semitic Tm appear in tlie denial tlta (Col. IV. 
a), which consists of the oM Assyrian Aramaic Tam (CoL I. a) of the 8th century B. C.,^® or 
of a sliglit modification of the very similar Saqqarah letter (CoL IIL 1 b) (turned round from 
tlie right to tlie left) the bar of aspiration on th^ rights about which more w ill be said 
below, and in the Jiugnal (CoL IV. b<), where the sefoomi stroke on the right in h and on 
the left in 0 denotea the organic difference mv as the Hindus would say, the difference in the 
In the second form of /n (CoL IV. p) the bar> which originally stood at the side, has 
been attcled at the top^ and put of such a form thp daitai iu (OoL IIL) appears to have been 

^ the of 1 1 uf the taosia^e m M. Bt. Borfor** p. 2t7. 

» Coatpm also the sign from the I^ou of Abydoo, Batiog. CoL 7. 

»» Coal^alsoButiiig, CoL 7 b. *» See ItuUm 8^0$, No. IH p. 69. 
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developed. Its top line has been lengthened considerably and the downstroke has been 
shortened and bent m order to avoid a collision with va and ra. The steps, which led to its 
formation, are therefore (1) /- or j% (2) (3) 

With respect to the Darivatiye Signs, my views are as follows : — 

(1) The aspiration is expressed by a carve, by a hook or by a straight stroke, which 
latter, as the case of bha shews, is a cursive substitute for the curve. At the same time the 
original form of the unaspirated letters is sometimes slightly modified. The curve appears on 
the right of the ga in gha (No. 3, Coh IV.) at the top of da in dha (No. 4, Col. lY. a) without 
any change in the original forms. In hha (No. 2, Col. lY. a) it is attached to the right of ha. 
the wavy top of which is converted into a simple straight stroke, from the middle of which the 
vertical line hangs down. The same sign shews also frequently in the Asoka Edicts a hook 
for the curve and as frequently a cursive straight stroke (No. 2, Col. lY. b), slanting down- 
wards towards the right. The hook alone is found in tha (No. 20, Col. lY. d),i9 which has 
been derived from the preceding form of ta (No. 20, Col. lY. c) by the addition of a hook 
opening upwards. The straight stroke alone is found, on the left of the original letter and 
slanting downwards, in jha (No, 7, Col, IV,), and likewise on the left but rising iipwards,^^ in 
j)ha (No. 15, Col. lY.), In tha (No. 20, Col. lY. a) the stroke of aspiration appears on the 
right. It has the same position in cliha (No. 16, Col. lY.) and in dha (No. 4, Col. lY. c). But 
in the former sign the small slanting stroke at the top of the vertical on the left has been 
straightened and combined with tlie sign of aspiration into a bar across the vertical. In dha 
the whole head of the unaspiratcd letter (No. 4, CoL lY. b) has been flattened down and 
reduced to a single stroke, which together with the sign of aspiration forms the bar across the 
top of the vertical. 

With respect to the origin of the mark of aspiration I can only agree with Dr. Taylor, 
who explains it as a cursive form of ha. The Alphabet, Yol. IL p. 260, note 1. The manner, in 
which it was attached in each particular case, seems to have been regulated merely by consi- 
derations of convenience and tho desire to produce easily distinguishable signs. The way in 
which the hook or curve of aspiration has been used in the Brahma Alphabet is analogous. It 
is added, too, very irregularly sometimes to the top, sometimes to the middle and more 
frequently to the foot of the letters, where properly it ought to stand.^^ If the Kharoshthi 
cliaracters never shew in the last mentioned place, the cause is no doubt the desire to keep the 
lower ends of the signs free from enoumbi’anoes, as has been noticed above. 

(2) The device for expi’essing the lingoalisation in fa (No. 20, Ool. lY. b-c) and m (No. 13, 
Col. lY. a) is very similar to that sometimes used in the Brahma Alphabet, in order to indicate 
the change of the varga or class of the letter. A straight stroke, added originally on the 
right, .servos this purpose in the BhattiprSlu fa, in the Br&hma m, na and ha.^ The case of the 
Khai’oshthi ta has been stated above in the remarks on the representatives of Taw, With 
respect to na it is sufficient to point out fcl^it it has beeu developed from the 7ia No. 13, 
Col. III. b, by a slight prolongation of the right hand stroke. The case of the lingual da (No. 4, 
Ool. lY. b) is doubtful. Possibly it may be derived from au older dental da, like that in No. 4, 
Col. i. a, by the addition of a short vertical straight line on the right, which coalesced with the 
vertical of the da and thus formed the sign with the open square at the head. But it Is also 
I)ossible that the Aramaic alphabet, imported into India, posses^d several variants for Dcdeik, 
and that the heavier one (No. 4, Ool. L b) was chosen by the Hindus to express the heavier 
Ungual da, while the lighter or more cursive one was utilised for the deufeal da, 

(3) The origin of the remaiinng two' Ejiari&sh^t cqnsonantic signs^ the palatal mi 

(.No. 13, Col. lY. b, c) and of the ini^s)^(Nb.,12, OoL I been already settled by 

19 The sign in tho table is really tho,. \ 3® T^re aipe sdso exann^s, in wlfioh the strolce is miale straight 

See Imlian Bivdies, No. III. p. 7S f. » See No. IIL pp. 63, 73, 
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Mr. ii. *i ii ’*n n. Ilti lia:s rc^co^ni-iod that the palatal n'l consists of two dental iia, joined together, 
an i it ui i/ b'j ui led that iu the Asoka Edicts sometimes the right half and sometimes the left half 
is only 1 adim ntary, as sln-vn by the two specimens given iu the Table. He has also asserted 
that tiiy £ 7 is iiotliia^^ bat a subscript small mi, which proposition is perfectly evident 

iu the inr*ii given iu the table, less apparent, but not less true in other cases, for which I must 
refer tu Flute I, of my G/‘itiidriss der iudischeti Palmographie. 

(4) As rejrards, finally, the Kkardshtlil vowel system and the compound consonants 
11)1 given in the acconipaujdng table), I can only agree with Mr. E. Thomas Prof. A. Weber 
and .Sir A. Cunningham, that they have been elaborated with the help of the Bnlbrna Alphabet. 
Among the vowel signs the medial ones have been framed first and afterwards only the initial 
/. U, E, 0 (No. 1, Col. IV. a-d). They consist merely of straight strokes, which (1) in the 
case of i go across tlie loft side of the upper or uppermost lines of the consonant, (2) in the case 
of M slant away from the loft side of the foot, (.1) in the case of e stand, slanting from the right 
to the left, oil the top line of the consonant ^mostly on the left side), and (4) in the case of o 
stand hAow tiie top line (compare tho, No. 20, Col. XV. d) or slant away from the upper half of 
the vertical as iu 0, The position of the four medial vowels thus closely agrees with that of 
the corre-spondi ng signs of the Brahma Alphabet, where t, e and o stand at the top of the con- 
sonants and a at the foot. This circumstance alone is sufficient to raise the suspicion that there 
H a direct connexion Letween the two systems of vowel-notation. And the suspicion becomes 
stronger, if some further facts are taken into consideration. In the Brahma Alphabet of the 
Asfika Edicts the medial e and u are mostly expressed by straight strokes. The medial o, too, 
consists in aoveral cases, e. y-, in Delhi Sivalik Pillar Edict, VII. 2, 1. 2 {nigolidni) of a straight 
bar across the top of the consonant, and has the same form frequently in the Bhattiprfilu 
inscripfcioua tis well as in somewhat later documents. Again the medial i of the Girnar 
version is expressed by a shallow curve, which in many instances is not distinguishable from 
the straight lino of the medial d. Thus even the oldest Brahma documents furnish instances, 
in which all the four vowels, expressed in the Kharoshthi by straight strokes, have exactly the 
same form, and it is very probable that in the ordinaxy writing of eveiy day life these 
cm^ive forms were in the case of o and t much more frequent than the Edicts shew, as 
well as that they go back to earlier times than the third century B. C. If, finally, the fact is 
added, that the KIxarfishfchl, like the Brilhrai considers the short a to bo inherent iu all consonants 
and does not express it by any sign, it becomes difficult to avoid the inference, drawn already 
by Prof. Weber, that the Khai-oshthi system of medial vowels has been borrowed fi'om the older 
alphabet. 

The marking of the initial J, U, E, 0 (No. 1, Col. IV., a-d) by Aplm the corresponding medial 
rowel-sign is, of course, an independeixt invention of the framer or framers of the Kharoshthi, 
and probably due to a desire to simplify the more cumbersome system of the BrAhmi, which first 
developed the i iitial vowels, next used them in combination with the consonants and finally 
i*educed their shapes in such combinations to simple strokes and curves.®^ Similar attempts 
have been repeatedly made on Indian ground. The modern Devanagaxd has its ^ and ^ 
since the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the modern Gnjarati has its e, ai, o and au, and 
the Tibetaxx alphabet, framed out of the letters of the Vartn seventh century A. D., expresses 
even I and 2/ by A plus i and a. These examples shew that the idea at all events came naturally 
tp the Hindus and that it is nnnecessary to look for a, fox*eign source of its origin. 

(6) The rules for the treatment of the compound consonants again agree so fully with 
those of the Bndimt, especially with those adopts in the Girnilr version, that they can only be 
Considered as copies of the latter. 

(i) Bt>ub!e consonants like Ma, tUt, mA groups of anaspirated consonants like hkha, ttka^ 
, , pro exprt*sscil by the second element alone^ except in the case of two nasals of the same 

*3 See Indian Studies, No. III. p. 76ff. 
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class, where the first may be optionally expressed by the anusvdra as in amna or ana. Three 
times, however, a double ma is used in the word samma^ (samt/ak^^ratipatH), ShahbS.zgai'hi 
Ed. IX. 19, XI. 23, and XIII. 5. 


(ii) Groups of dissimilar consonants are expressed by ligatures of the signs except if the 
first is a nasal, for which the anusvdra is used throughout. 


(hi) In the ligatures the sign for the consonants, to be pronounced first, stands above and 
the next is interlaced with the lower end of the first, except in the case of groups with ra, where 
ra is almost invariably placed below.^^ The forms of the Xhar&shthi ligatures arc shaped exactly 
like those of the Bralimi and, like these, illustrations of the grammatical term samyuhtdJcshara “ a 
conjunct consonant.” The neglect of non-aspirates, preceding aspirates, and of the double 
consonants, with the exception of the nasals, which can be marked without trouble by the 
aymsvdra, is, as already pointed out, a clerks* trick and the same as that used in the Brahmi Lipi. 
The treatment of ra in groups is closely analogous to that adopted in Girnur, where this letter 
or its cursive representative always occupies the same position, whether it must be pronounced 
before or after the consonant with which it is combined. The^e is, however, this difference 
that in the Girnar Brahmi ra stands always at the top and in the Xharfishthi invariably at the 
foot. The one writes, e. gf., rta for rta and tra, and the other tra both for rta and tra. 


These remarks at all events suffice to shew that a rational derivation of the Kha- 
r6shthi from the Aramaic of the Akhsamenian Period, based on fixed principles, is 

perfectly possible, and the attempt has this advantage that it shews some letters, as da, ha 
Ld ia to he closely connected with Mesopotamian forms, which d priori might be expected to 
have been used by the writers of the Satraps, ruling over the extreme east of the Persian 
empire. If the ruins of the eastern Persian provinces are ever scientifically explored and 
ancient Aramaic inscriptions are found there, forms much closer to the Khax6shtht will no doubt 


turn up. 

The third and last point, the existence of which has been indicated above, furnishes perhaps 
the most conviBcing proof for Dr. Taylor’s theory. It is simply th«, that ^ 

has discovered of late on Persian silver sigloi, conung from the Tafijab, both Kha t 
and Brahma letters. Mr. Rapsoa was good enough to shew me specimens, belonging to the 
Sitish Museum, during my late visit to England, and I can vouch for the -rreo 
observation. I think, I can do no better than quote his paragraph on the Pei sian corns m 
India from the MS. of his contribution to Mr. Tmbner’s der Imlo-Ansehen PhMogxc 

which wm appear in Vol. II. Section 3:- . 

.« (5) During the period of the Ach«menid rule (c. 610-331 B. C.) 
eirctoW i« It. Gold d..bl. .Mr. 

latter half of the 4th century B. 0. [Bahelon, Les Perses AoUmonvdes, pp. ix., xx.. lb. PL U. 
16.19 • 27.3 Many of the silver sigloi, moreover, bear counfetmarks so similar to the natwe 

lchmati« as to make it seem probable that-the two clas®^ of coins were m mrculation 

Sr^d tti. probabilil, i. i.c«d«d bj «» •“•“-I ‘I ““ 

British Museum, of Brahma and Kharoshthi letters. ’ 

This appears to me sufficient to establish the conclusion that the f 

Tt. Anrinu the Akh»menian times and did not originate after the fell of the empire. At 
dnmng the Atom Kharoshthi and the BrAhma letters were used 

the same txme we learn that betore ooi o . -r c) above), 

together in the Panjtb, just as was the case m the Srd and 2nd centuries B. 0. (^^ovej 

In conclusion, I may offer a suggestion regard^ ^ 
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because the ancient Hindus have very curious names — apparently nicknames. Thus we find 
already in the VS’jlas three men, called Sunahsepa, Sunahpuccha and Sanolahgula, i, 

“ Dug 3 - tail,’* andSunakaor ** Little-Dog ’* is the progenitor of a very numerons race. Again a 
Kharljaiighaor “ She-Ass’-Leg” is, according to a Gaua in Pauini’s Grammary likewise the father 
of a tribe or family.^ 

March Zlsty 1895. 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I.C.S. 

{Coniimud from p. 298.) 

Lime. — Spirits fear lime perhaps because lime is an early medicine. In GnjarAt, lime is 
valued as a medicine by native physicians, and is considered a ciire for colic.^ Amir ‘ All, 
the Thag, allowed a woman to put quicklime on his temples to cure a headache.^ The Ratnagiri 
MarafchAs, after bleeding, use lime and molasses to staunch the blood.® Hindus eat 
lime with betelnnt and leaves to quicken digestion.* In DhArwAr, if much blood passes 
from flooding, some cement from an old building is finely ground and mixed in water. 
The mixture is kept in a pot for some hours, until the heavier parts are deposited at the 
bottom. The clear water on the top is then given to the woman to drink, and in two or three 
days the flood stops.*^ The Dakhan GhitpAvana, at their weddings, touch the grind- 
stone with lime in five places.® In Gu jarA.t, a woman in child-bed is sometimes surrounded 
by a line of white-wash J The Chino-Japanese spread on the coffin a layer of lime, sand and 
red-earth mixed with water or beer.® Compare, in a fatal case of cholera the coffin shouUl 
be lined with chloride of lime.® The V^lAlis, a class of Poona Vaisyas, at their weddino-s, 
when they go to the boy’s house, wave round the girl a plate filled with water, turmeric, 
and Hme.i® lime is used in preparing the sect mark of the G5kalasthas, Saivas and Saktas.^i 
The Motus of new Guinea use lime in chewing betdnutii^® and the Chibchas of Central 
America eat the cocoa-leaf with earth like Ume.^® 


L i ft i ng . — The object of lifting appears to be to lessen the risk of spirits entering the 
person lifted. So among the PAtlnA Prabhus of Bombay, when the bridegroom is bathed, his ma- 
ternal uncle, throwing a cotton sheet over him, lifts him shoulder high and sits with him on the 
threshold, where four married women hold a shawl over the bridegroom’s head and thrice drop xnce 
into the shawL^* Among the PavrAs of KhAndfish, assoon as the wedding is over, the married pair 
are raised on the shoulders of their Mends, with dancing and musio,^® The Kamathis of Than a 
raise the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders and dance.^® The Nakrl Kunbis of TliAna lift 
the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders, and dance keeping time to music.^^ The Sugar 
Gavandis, a class of ShftlApur masons, lift the boy and girl and dance.i® As soon as the wed- 
ding is odebrated the Khonds dance, taking the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders.^® The 
Ofiohs carry the bride and bridegroom and set them on a curry stone.®® At the crowning 


« [Fora diwwsaioaottopprohbtw names in modwu India and tbereaeoM children, see my 

1883, p. 22ff.; toidonricknamee, p. 82 ff. Opprobrious names are 
nowadays givein, ron4g|h^ 8peitois,tosoareaway hannfri^irits^aaditappeawtomotobelSkelytbat this custom 
which we aow find existing iaflve!i;tA%ainon« history stretching bade to Vedic 

timea — Ex>J 

* IhfoTOiation fro® Mr. Himatm. * C<wfu»ont of a ThW* p. H®. * Information from the peon BAbSji. 


* tikf<mnatkm from Mr. P. B. JosM. 

e m ICYIR p. 124. 

* Xitoxni^’s ju ffon, p. 255. 

n Qp, Yol. XTOL p. 258. 

» ioar. AmOurop. Imk Yoi TIL p. 483. 
^ K. Baghmaftth’s Fdtdne Frtibihm, p. 3S 
M Qp. eii.VotXIILp.M. 
n OavsehdiaePs p. 9$. 


s biforxnatlon from Mr. TirmalrAo. 

^ Information from Mr. YaikuntrAm. 

• Student’s BncfiAopmdia, Article ** Shiall pox.” 
u Colehrooke’s ii*eeMamomMssaiy$t VoL I. p. 199. 
w DmripUm SodtAogp, Tol IL |k 85, 

- (?<w8ffeer, ToL XH. p. 98. 

M Osi. ett. Tot XIII. p. 1». M Op. ea. Tol. IX. p. 9». 

■ D.Uo.'i mnol9„ ,p. 262, 2SS. 
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f put iu a chair 

aad lifted. _ The tang and qneen of Navarre, after being anointed, were lifted.^ Among 
the Teutonic and Gothic tnbee. the chief or king on whom the election fell was bon" 
on a buckler by the leading men of the tribe.« Among the Natchea of the MissieMpi. a. -.I..- 
harvest or new-fire festival m the evening, the unleavened bread was hold up a,.d 
presented to the setting sun.« Compare the elevation of the Host in Roman Catlmlir- 
Churches: the Pan^ia or aU holy, a monastic feast at which a triangle of blessed bread 
was elevated and shared by aU in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary: the raising of th. 
Sacramental bread by the Byzantine Christians.* Compare also in drinkinga toast the rnisoK. 
of the glasses and the carrying shoulder high of the chief guest or champion. In Scotland tdl 
18-20, it was usual to lift the bride over the threshold of her husband’s house.* In Munchcter, in 
1784, the men used to lift the women on Easter Monday, and thewomen the men on Ea.sttT 'f .a«lay. 
One or more took hold of each leg and one or more of each arm near the body, and thriou lifted 
the person in a horizontal position.* In 1825, lifting was still common in North England.^ 


•Liquor. — Liquor is both a spirit-scsarer and a spirit home. Liquor drives away 
weariness, cold and faintness. It heals wounds. It soothes infiammation. For these reasons 
liquor is a leading spirit-scarer. In Bast Africa, after his return from the haunted Iiill 
Kilimanjaro, Mr. New was sprinkled with a special ceremonial liquor that scared evil spirits.^® 
The widespread praotiqe of libation, that is, of the spilling of drops of liquor before drinking, 
has its root in the scaring power of liquor. Par^s sprinkle liquor to scare the Evil Kje and other 
baneful influences. The 2/end Avesta says^: — “The least offering of Haoma^ the least praise of 
Haoma, the least mouthful of Haoma is enough to slay a thousand demons- All evil done bv 
demons vanishes at once from the house of the man who serves llaoma^ who praises Haoma the 
Healer.” Again^i i am not a thief, says Haoma, I am Haoma the holy who wards off 
death.” So in the Sdma is the chaser and slaughterer of enemies;, the destroyer of 

the wicked, the helper against fiends, the demon-slayer. Though in the higher phases of the 
religions of Greece and Rome, the libation was believed to please rather than to scare, the 
earlier feeling remains in the case of thunder, when the Greek and the Roman poui*ed cups of 
wine on the ground to avert the omen.®® 


Again, liquor inspirits. It causes gladness and laughter : as Horace^ sings : — “TTine 
adds horns to the irian of humble means.” In wine there is Truth ; in wine there is Wit. So 
the enthusiast Brahman and Persian S6ma and Haoma worshippers held liquor a god, or, 
in the less extreme form, believed that in liquor dwelt a guardian or kindly ancestor. “ If 
a mail,” says the Zend Avestciy^ ** handles Hfaoma tenderly like a little child, Haoma entei s 
into his body for health. All other intoxications carry with them Aeshraa or wrath of the 
murderous arm: the intoxication of Haoma goes with holing and joy: the intoxication 
of Haoma is lightsome.” Again he sings®®:— * Haoma, give me thy drunkenness in exchange 
(for my praise). Let thy drunkenness enter into rde and brighten me. Thy dimnkenneiis is 
lightsome.” So the Br^hmaq priest?^ drinking from the S6ma cup; says:— “This is good, 
this is a host of goods. Here is good, here is a host of goods* lu is the good, in me is a 
host of goods.” S6ma was a god brought from heaven by Gilyatr!.®® According to the 
Sdm.avida,^^ Soma was a god pressed out for god s. Bj B^ma Ind m defeated t he demohs 

Jones' Crowns, p. 441 ; Ho worth's Mongols, Phri I. p- 163. Ojf* ett p. 415. 

^ Smithes Christian AnUguiti^^^ s» Ftazeris f ohlew 

26 Smith's Ofiristictft Antiawit W,Vol. I. p. 4U;Toi H. p. IW. 

^ SooW^I)emoii(^ogy Brand's -4 Vol. E X83, 

» The Denham Tracts, Voh IL p. 31. » (hUm BoifgK VoL I- p. 15L 

Tasna, x. 6. « Qp. 3., ” (iriffith''s Tfandation, pp. lOS, 166, 141, 147, 162, 167, 175. 

w Potter's AnUniUtee, Tol. L 3Si T&the Greeks the stroke of wSw) and the strike pf the 
seemed alike. Archilochus ( B. a W > wnd is steacsk mtk wixm with a 

Gr$atM<mvsiak Myth Jol 1^19:97* ; - ^ ^ m o xr 

3* Odes Book, I IL, Ode 31, w Qp. ai. 

» Op. ciLllh 05; IT.7. p. 164. 164. 
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The drinking of S6ma*^ gives immortality. So in the Zend Avesta,*^ Haoma is a god, -wliose 
share of the sacrifice is the jaw, the tongne, and the left eje. “ Cnt quickly,”^ the poet 
cries to the sscrificer, “ his slice for the share of the mighty Haoma, lest he pen thee in 
the bowels of the earth.** Similarly, the Aztecs of Mexico held drunkenness to be the working 
of the wine god.’^ 

But liquor is dowered not alone with happiness : tcom drink come rage and mad- 
ness, as well as kindliness and joy. Hesiod (B, C. 800) says : — Dionysos gave grapes 
to luei), a source of joy, a source of sorrow. The wine god, the freer from cai»e, is also the 
slayer of souls.^® Accoiding to the Aitariya BrdhTjtana,^ the inebriating quality of Soma 
anjse from its being licked by the fiend Biighajihvsl, Lady Long Tongue. It follows that, 
thougli mainly a guardian home, a bringer of joy and health, liquor, like other guardian 
homes, is apt to be invaded by houseless ill-minded spirits, whose evil influence, passing into 
tile drinker, causes madness and grief. For this reason every care has to be taken in the 
making, keeping, drinking, and consecrating of wine. Among the early Romans, when the 
new wineormusium was tasted, a libation was poured to Meditrina and Jupiter with the prayer 
that the wine might have health-giving power>7 So the Bacchantes and maddened comrades 
r>f the wine spirit were, like their pine cone and their human organs, less inspired by the god 
than the guardians of the god, taking into themselves as scapes the unhoused swarms that 
might otherwise make their way into the Wine Spirit, dear to thirsty demons. In Europe, 
as late as the seventh ceutary, at some festivals, the people called on the name of Bacchus 
and simulated a Bacchic frenzy while treading the grapes.*® Sim ilarly, in a Somerset home 
when the malt is steeped for a brew, on the mash are drawn two hearts with a criss-cross 
between them to keep the pixies or fairies from spoiling the drink.*® In Scotland (1604), in the 
brewery at St. Andrew, a live coal was thrown into each of the vats to keep off the faiiies.^® 
In Hereford, Kent, and other paits of England, in 1600, a bar of cold iron was laid on ale barrels 
to keep the beer from being soured by thunder.*®® So, in Naples, when the wine is ready, the 
bari*el and the wine wagon and the tavern have all po be saved from the Evil Bye and other 
harmful influences by Iianging them with horns. So, in churches, the crossing of the chalice 
with the thumb passed under the two front fingers, incense, lights, bells, and, perhaps, the 
lifting, all help to the guarding of the sacred wme.*^ 

Though, in India, liquor has ceased to be sacramentally drunk to excess, and, except on 
special occasions, has ceased to be worshipped by orthodox Hindus, the worship and theexoessive 
religious drinking of liquor remain the leading rites of the Vam or Lefthand sects. Liquor 
is the essential article in the worship of the followers of the left path, Kaols, 'Saktas, Yarns and 
Aghfirs. The Sakta holy books tell how Liquor, in the form of a Virgin or Kumari, rose from 
the churning of the ocean. The lady was smiling, red-eyed with wine, high-breasted, many- 
armed, covered with jewels. The gods and the heavenly host praised her. From drops which fell 
from hercupsprang hemp, spices, sweet-canes and palms, all plants and trees in whom lives the 
divine ferment of yrine. Liquors are of two classes : madya, or the sweet, which bring pleasure 
and freedom from xe-births, and. mtra, Ineath or spirit, that is, the distilled, which save 
from sin and give learning and power. Through the blessing of Hankara, that is of MahadSva, 
those who drink liquor, the giver of the greatest happiness, gain unending joy. Even by the 
gods, say the Yam books, liquor is enjoy^ j it ever shines : it is an enduring delight. The 
sight of liquor frees from sin : its fumes Lave the merit of a hundred sacrifices. In the divine 
ferment of liquor the All-soul passes into the partaker, life is large, self bursts its bonds and 

ci», pp, 170^ 3S7. 
qp.cit.ri.7. 

^ ,Bro-wn?fi Qmst Myth, Tol. I. *pp. 2i. 40. 

0ree^ md Romm AivtiquHies, VoL II. p. IK. 

BSlwc^y^s iPlfee Mvil Byo, p. 287* 

MO Aabrey'a WimSImy, p. 140. 


Tetsnoj xi. 4w 

** Tho Mden Bough, Vol I. p. 185. 

Mt. Br. ir. 23, 

» Smith’s ChrSgfum AniiquiUes, Voh t p. 813. 
» Hone's Tear Book, p. 1558. 

Smith’s Chrtftian AniiguiUea, Tol, n. p. 1896. 
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swells into deity. The devotee drinks the sixteen devotional cups, meditating on MahMIva the 
World-spirit, and repeating “I have in me the essence of Siva^ the ferment of life. For life is 
'Siva and Siva is life. This my largeness of life is Siva himself.” So the men, who take part 
in the Vam rites, are gods or Mahad^vs, and the women goddesses or Mahesvaris. The aim of 
the higher Hindu religion is to get rid of the bonds of self, of the dreaded chain of re-births. By 
two courses liquor leads to this desired end. The inspiration of liquor consumes the barriers 
of Self, and liquor freely drunk brings unconsciousness, when the goadings of desire are 
at rest, and Self is lost in the fullness of peace. In death-like drunkenness, says the Agam, all 
gods, that is, all passions, appetites, and desires, are at rest. The unconsciousness of the heavy- 
laden drinker is moksha, absorption, the longed-for passing of Self into the All which knows 
not re-birth.® 


The Buddhists of Tibet, in their half Hindu services, ofter in a human skull to the Maharani 
or Queen, that is to the goddess Durga or EUlt, a sacramental cake made of black-goat’s fat, blood, 
wine, dough and butter.® Pi*obably, because of the strong Mnsalmkn element in the brother- 
liood, the sacrament of the Thag^ or Indian high-way stranglers, in honour of Duxg^ or KSli, 
was sugar, not liquor. Still, in certain religious ceremonies, the Thags drank spirits with the 
formal invocation of Dada Bhir^ a famous Thag leader, with the promise that, if their coming 
venture succeeded, they would drink or they would spill spirits in Dada Dhlra’s honour and 
memory,® Among Ratn^iri Kunbts, when a man dies without heirs, at the close of the funeral, 
the mourners retire from the pyre, send for liquor, and all sit and drink. Their object is to help 
and hearten the unhoused spirit. They d6 not know how this drinking is to help the dead. They 
have forgotten the earlier belief that the spirit goes into the liquor and through the liquor 
passes into and is housed in the partakers. The Ptois have rei^ined stauncher to liquor 
worship than the higher class Hindus. Though liquor is not drunk in the fire temples, liquor 
drinking forms part of almost every Pfirfd ceremony. On Hew Year’s Day (September-OctoW), 
liquor is consecrated with milk and fruit. The consecrated liquor should be drunk in memory of 
God. It makes the partaker delighted and light-hearted. It shews forth to the drinker his 
pLce in paradise.® 


In Western Inda, in maldng the divine or gaaardiaa Liquor, the following rites are 
observed. In the Panch Mahals in East Gn;^t, stills are kept and worked by people of three 
classes, Bhils, Kaiais, and Parrfs* In making liquor for any special sacrifice, about a forthigh 

before the appointed day, the BhtkfiU great earfchempotevrithsa&uwfdCiSa lowers. 

They set on a brass platter ric^ three a alver coin, a ooooannfc, ground turmeric, and an 
earthen lamp. The sacrtficer five times dips his thumb rips in turmeric and marks the ground in 
front of the pots with smaH yeljow cirdea, ami, on Ihe turmeric drcles,- drops a few grains of rice. 

He scatters rice on tWgroqnd, and Kes on ihe ground worshipping Mother Barth. He throws 

rice, and prostrates to the sun and moon. He five times marks one of the pots wiih ikumh 
marks of turmeric and scatters rice over the pot. He waves brass platter five rimes 
round the pot and worships the plate. On the day chosen by the astmloger, after 

the flowers have been steepngfoT a fortn^ht and are read^ is 

dug and an oven built. When the first Bqnor. wlueh ia called earth-cleanmng or dAvZpukAav, 
is ready, a Medium, or BlmrwA, is caWbandao®^ and pulse cite and five fowls are bought. 
The headman vmves ihe brass platter round the pok marks the pot with tsmertCy and 
throws rice over it. Tim Medium, be<xnte 

Rija. You wiU prosper. I accept yonr sacrifice.'^ Tbe fewb are kffla^ 
is sprinkled on the fire in the ova®. Kre M taken out cl te cve^ and fro^ of the 

The people sit round and throw into te fire pte sod ptes ol ^ 

five fowls, and clarified butter, b«tior mto ^ drmk 

the rest of the fii^t iarfal, rdaat the fo wls and eat tln^ wi^te Soteinies, Imr a sptel 
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to a goii, the BhJls make huv<in\ that as. pure or virgin liquor. The rites are the same 
as uotecl above, except that the distillers must bathe aad wear newly washed clothes before 
they begin the work of distilling. 

On every Diisahra cluv (September-Oetober), and also when they first use a new still, the head 
Kahii puurs a little of the liquor into the oven. He kills a goat, dips his open hands in the 
goat's blood, and marks each side of the oven with three bloody hands. He drops part of the 
liver into the fire, and with red-lead, marks finger-tip circles on the bloody hands. He 
breaks and distributes a cocoaimt vthh. some of the new liquor. When PArsis first use a still, 
ihv owner 2 »Iiujter.s with cow-dung a space ahoiit two feet square in front of the still. He marks 
the? oven with a f indent, hikes oat some of the fire, lays it on the plastered ground, droi>s into 
the fiiv u little camphor, sandal- ’wood, benzoin, and fraiikinecnse. He sets close to the fire a 
jigliti'd and au incense stick, and prays: — *‘Oh Devi, prosper my trade. May the 

liquor be good- 1 give you your sacrifice.” He pours a little of the new liquor on the jdastereil 
grtumd and into the fire, and scatters a few drops in each of the f(nir directions. A goat is 
brought and a cup of the new liquor is poured on its back from head to tail. Devi,’' says the 
vtill-uwner, ** I bring your sacrifice. Ik* pleased to accept it.” The goat shakes itself in sign 
that it is aecepted. Its head is struck off, and at the same time a cocoanut is broken. Some of 
the goat's blood is caught in a cup, and poured into the oven and over the still, and a little of 
the liver and of the cocoa kernel are burned in the fire outside of the still. The fiesli of the 
goat is distributed among the owner’s servants and others.^ 


The chief devices practised by Bombay liquor-sellers to guard the guardian Liquor are 
as follow. Among Parsts, the nailing on tiie shop threshold of a horse-shoe, especially of a 
horse- shoe found on a Sunday or new-moon day, over which, in some cases, charms have been 
repeated. Failing a horse-shoe, cross nails are driven into the threshold. Morning and evening, 
the smoke of benzoin is fanned about the room, especially at the comers. And daily, especially 
on Sundays andnew-moon days, a priest comes and sprinkles the shop with salt water, repeating 
texts for the scaring of evil spirits. At new moon a cocoannt is broken and the water sprinkled 
about the shop and entrance, and sugar is eaten by the shopkeeper. Powdered rice is put iuto 
hollow tin rolls bored with holes in the lucky figures of fish, flowers and new moons, and these 
figures are stencilled in the yard and at the threshold. In the spirit-haunted twilight, garlands 
of iesamines are hung to the shop lamp, round the tops and the taps of the casks, and over the 
bottles. The Hindu Biiandart uses all these precautions, except the sea-water and the lime figures. 
Instead, he sprinkles liquor in the shop-corners, drops some into the fire, and throws the rest in 
front of the door to keep away or to please evil spirits. He also hangs a spirit-scaring lemon 
from the roof. Christian BhandlrSs have the horse-shoe on the threshold and the jessamine 
garlands. They also keep oocoa-palm leaves at the door. A man carrying toddy almost always 
has a piece of a palm leaf in the jar and some palm sprays in Ms tand.®^ In North Italy, and 
formerly in England, a branch of pine is the tavern sign to keep off Sonring and other evils. Gkxxi 
in which the guardian influence is specially strong, alone needs no bush. In a Scottish 
hpuse^ after a death, unless an iron nail or needle is dipped into it the whisky turns white.®® 


In d*^Mng,or ^fcer drinking, the rfA in great that liquor-loving evil influences 
will pass into the drinker# The Hindu or Indian MusalmAn, who is found bleeding or tom 
from a drunken fall explains I had been drinking in the town but was sober. On my wav 
home I was pa®ng under a haunted iaree. The evil spirit who lives in the tx'ee smelt the liquor 
from my breath, entered into m% a^. playing with m^, threw me down, cut me, and left me 

senseless.” So. the North Englishman, who, after a drink, loses his, way, is , pixey-led#®® To 
save the drinker from the assaults, of thirsty spirits, the classic Greek and Roman sprinkled 
wine, as ho dropped crumbs of bread, for the evil spirits.®® Qver the guests he hung the evil- 
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Bearing rose and let showers of rose leayes fall on his guests.® He crowned the drinfcetn with 
Beyer-fa^ng spirit-proof lyy, he protected their fingers with madness-scaring amethyst, 
he armed the cup with guardian gems and oameos.«8 The Greeks crowned the cup 
with garlands, the Oatholio priest crosses the enp, the Jew blesses it, and the of 

the ^rly empire, mth a similar spirit-scaring or housing object, grayed its outside with 
pleasing adulteries.^ Saint Chrysostom (A. D. 398) seems to recognise the principle when 
he says Take holy oil, and thou wilt neyer suffer the shipwreck of drunkenness.’’® In 
the Eastern Church, the Sacramental cup contains a portion of the consecrated bread.® The 
early English enstom of dropping into wine pieces of toast is the origin of the phrase the 
toasting of beauties and honoured guests.® This toasting of beauties, of honoured guests of 
the king or earthly guardian, and of the deity or heayenly guardian, is based on the rule that 
aUinhonour, whether child, guest or guardian, want special protection, since they are 
patfcicularly open to the intrusion of evil spirits* 


Health-drinking is a compUeated rite. Tke Middle-Age Skandmavian practice of drink- 
ing the health of Christ, the present South Slav or Balkan drinking to the ancestral guardian or 
Slawa, and the Plrsi drinking of the toast of Zoroaster, seem to have their origin less in the 
hope of housing the guardian than in the belief that the drinker becomes a scape, taking into 
himself evil induences. which, if no.t absorbed by him, might enter into the N&me, and so annoy 
the being whose health is drunk. This view finds support in Firdfisi’s (A* D. 1000) statement 
that, when the ancient . Persians drank in memory of King QaOs, they prostrated and 
kissed the earth,®’' The same worshipful feeling is the main element in the English 
practice of drinking the Health of the Queen, the bride, the newly christened hab^ the hero 
of the birthday, absent friends, the dead. The silent toasting of the dead has passed throngh 
many phases. The drinking at funerals was originally to scare from the living the 
dreaded spirit of the dead and other evil spirits; then to scare evil spirits from the corpse ; 
then to tempt the spirit of the beloved dead to house himself in some one of his relations, as the 
Roman son received in his pions month the last breath of his dying parent. This view of 
ceremonial drinking explains how, among many nations, at certain seasons and on certain 
occasions, drinking, that is, drinking to excess, is a duty and a self-sacrifice, the drinker taking 
into himself the evil influences, which, but for him and his comrade scapes, might cause general 
mischief. The spilling of wine in christening a ship has the early object of scaring the spirits 
of ill-luck, probably to empty the ship of the spirits that took shelter in her when she was build- 
ing, and make the ship ready to deceive the spirit of the guardian deity or saint in whose name 
and under whose charge she is to be launched. Like the new-built ship, the field is .sprinkled 
to purge it of the demons of barrenness and blight, the sea to scare the storm-fiend, the river to 
drive away the devil of drought, military standards to put fear and panic to flight, and fishing 
boats on June 29th, the day of the great fisher St. Peter, to get rid of fish-scaring influences.®® 
The experience, that Truth and Wit are in Wine, that Wine is the Opener, the Revealer, together 
with the belief that in wine ancestral spirits pass into the drinker, ezplmn how, among Greeks, 
Persians, Carthaginians, Scythians, Thracians, Germans, Celts, and Iberians, important 
questions were settled over wine. What was fixed over wine was more inviolable than their 
sober resolutions.®® Among the Babylonians, the drinking of Belshazar before his thousand 
lords when the writing appeared on the wall was ceremonial or religipus, & loving cup to the 
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good Oaimon."® In Mangaia, in the South Pacific, before the priest becomes possessed, he 
drinks an intoxicating liquor, and, in the frenzj that follow's, his wild words are taken to be 
the voice of Godi^^^ 

On the bright third of May, on the Angnst full moon, and on the day sailing vessels put to 
sea, Gnjarfit sea-farers throw into the sea milk, flowers, cocoanuts and liquor .^2 At a Mongol 
review, B ibar (1502) saw the Khan and those about him sprinkle spirit made from mare’s milk 
towards the standards.^* Among the Red Karens, of the highlands of East Burma, in a yearly 
festival, when the spirit’s house is renewed, fermented liquor is drunk in excess by all, gongs 
and c vmbals are sounded, drums boom, drinkers shriek, dogs howl, and matchlocks are fired.^^ En 
New Guinea, women who wish to be exorcised of the spirit of barrenness meet in the god-hut 
and are sprinkled with rum by the priest, while young men fire guns and brandish swords 
to scare the demon.^® In the Peru initiation to manhood the relations scourged the lads and 
the lads pre-seiited the scourgers with liquor, apparently with the sen^e that the whipping drove 
out the boyish spirit of fear, and the spirit of fear, entering into the liquor, passed into and was 
prisoned in the whippers,^® In the feast of the Lord Inca, young Pern girls carried vases of liquor 
and took them to the temple of the Sun.?? The Spartans bathed new-born infants in wine.?® A 
Greek in love sprinkled with wine the door of his mistress* house.?® The merits of a night-cap 
or final glass of liquor were known to the Gi*8eks and Romans, who, before breaking up a 
party, poured wino to Mercury, the sender of sleep and pleasing dreams.®® The Greeks offered 
wine at the beginning and end of a voyage or journey, before going to sleep, when they enter- 
tained a stranger, and at almost every sacrifice.®^ The Greeks washed the dead with warm 
water and wine,®^ 

The Hebrews poured wine over an upright stone or el, gathered the wine, and gave it to 
barren women to secure offspring, that is, to scare the haunting spirit of barrenness.®'^ 
In seventeenth century England, a drink of herbs worked up off clear ale over which Masses 
were sang, and in which garlic and holy water were mixed, v*ras used to cure the fiend-sick.®* 
In eighteenth century Eugland, the Sacramental 'W'ine, and in Ireland and other Catholic 
countries, the rinsing of the chalice scared fits, whooping-cough and other childish spiiut- 
seiz ires.®*ci On festival eves parishoners metin church-houses or church-yards and had drink- 
ing bouts.®® According to the German legend, Dame Ganden’s doggie was scared b}’’ making 
the fermenting beer pass through an egg-shell.®® In eighteenth century England (1750), the 
bride and bridegroom, on going to bed, were given sack-posset, and again when they awoke.®? 
In England, the wassail bowl used to be drunk at Christmas. This was probably a fore- 
Christian rite. The early Northmon liked nothing so much as carousing ale. The master used 
to fill a great bowl and pass it round, first drinking out of it himself.®® The wassailing bowl was 
also an old Saxon institution. It resembled the Grace-cup of the Greeks and Romans.®® The 
Nor^e god Odin is said to have taken no nourishment but wine.®® The northern nations, 
in addressing their rural deities, on every invocation, emptied a cup in their honour.®* 
Compare about the middle of the twelfth, century, on the island of Rugen, in the South-West 
Baikc, the German and Slav god SuautoWib or Holy Light, held in his right hand a horn. 
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This horn the priest, at the end of the harvest, used to fill every year with new whic. He 
examined the horn when the next year’s crop was harvested. If the liqaor in the horn had 
sunk, the priest foretold a bad harvest; if the horn was still fall, the harvest would be good. 
At the harvest festival the priest poured out the old wine at the foot of the image : filled the 
horn afresh, presented the horn to the god, and then himself drank it. After drinking, he 
addressed the crowd in the name of the god. The people kept orgy during the rest of the day 
to please the god.^ On St. Peter’s Day (June 29th), in Yorkshire, fishing boats are dressed with 
flags and streamers, their masts are painted, and their bows sprinkled with good liquor.®^ 
That to the Greek liquor was a guardian or fiend-scarer is shewn by the Tap-barrel Day in 
February-March, when the wine of the last vintage was tasted, being the day of the guardian or 
Good Daimon.®^ And, again, in the Bacchic Mysteries, when a consecrated cup, handed round 
after supper, was received with shouting as the cup of the Agathodaimon or Good Spirit.®^ Thar 
the object of drinking is to scare or to house spirits and so drive away disease is shewn by the 
ofiEerer’s speech at the Roman Meditrinalia or Kew-wine Festival : — “ I, old, drink new wine ; 
with new wine my old ailment I cure.”®® It is also shewn by the Saxon name wassail,” that is, 
wax-health, and also by the Romans calling a drink ^alus or health, as in Plautus I drink a 
health to you with full jaws.” In Dorsetshire the Saxons had a god Hail or Health, to 
whom, in some parts, they drank out of a cup ritually composed, decked, and filled with country 
liquor.®^ At Horhury in Yorkshire (1874),, on the second week in February, a gill of ale is 
served to any rate-payer who asks for it, the amount being charged to the town. These 
drinks are called Candlemas Gills.®* That drinking was the leading festal rite is shewn by 
the early English use of the word “Ale” as festival, as in Bridal, that is, the bride’s ale, or 
festival.®® Of the English practice of pouring liquor on the sea to secure good weather. 
Spenser writes : — 

“ The mariner on catchingr sigrkt of home, 

His cheerful whistle merrily doth sound, 

And Hereos crowns with cui>s his mates him pledge aronnd.”“» 

The first month after marriage is the honeymoon, because the people of north Kurope used 
to drink honey liquor or mead for a month after their chief’s marriage.i In Avondale, in 
Sterlingshire, during the eighteenth century, great drinking services were held at funerals 
These religious funeral drinks continue in the practice of offering cate and wine to luoumei'S at a 
funei-al. The burial service in Scotland is an annpTification of the blessing of the cake and wine, 
which in former times, was the only religions rite the minister was allowed to portVm at 
funerals.* In Devonshire (1791), on the Eve of the Epiphany (^th January), the faiuuer, 
attended by his workmen, with a larp pitcher of cyder, goes to the orchard, and there 
encircling one of the best trees, thrice drinks this toast . — 

“ Here’s to the old apple tree. 

WhoncG thou mayest bud and whence thpn mayeet blow, 

And whence thou^ayost bear apples enow, 

Hats full, 


Caps full, ‘ «- f 

Bushel Bushel sacks fuU, and my packets f«U too, Haw. 

When they go back to the house, the men find the doors bolted by the women, who, wi^ther 
in wet or dry, let no one in till he has guessed what is on the sisit. ^hen right thing « 
guessed the deors are thrown open and the guesser the^me. If they ne^lhiS 
custom, the trees iKar no apple s.* On the same day (Janna^ 6th). m Vanntley, m Gloucester. 
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preTent smut iu tbs wheat, farmers meet at the marchiag of twelve lands. They bum 
twelve straw bres iu a row. Round the largest fire they drink cider, and going home feast on 
cakes made of caraways soaked in cider.^ These beliefs and customs are valuable. They 
shew that the object of toasting the apple tree, or apple-howling as it was called, and 
also of toasting the young wheat, was to scare out of the tree and the wheat the evil 
spirit of barrenness and other ill induences that had established themselves during the months 
of the sun’s waning power. As the twelfth day or close of the great Christmas or winter 
solstice festival, the Epiphany (6th January), is a fit time to drive off evil infiuences 
and ensure full play to the guarding and enriching virtues of the new-born sun. In this 
case it seems probable that the drinkers were in effect scapes, taking into themselves with 
the liquor the ilMuck which would otherwise haunt the apple trees and the wheat crop. In the 
1 6th century, at Zurich, at new year time, men used to meet and force one another to take 
wine.^ In Tibet, on the New Tear, first footing and health-drinking are the order of the day ; 
according to the saying : — “ The Tibetan New Year is wine, the Chinese paper, the Nepalese 
The fishers of North-East Scotland, besides carrying fire round the boats to bless 
them on the last night in the year, used (1689) to take meat and drink to the boat-side and sprinkle 
liquor on the boatw^ In Scotland, great drinking bants, called sprees, used to be held on 
Bnndays.^ In 1766, no parish in Ireland was without its place of penance dedicated 
to a special saini^ where, in the morning, the peopleiconfessed, did penance, and heard Mass, 
and in the evening celebirated the greatest debauches.* In Hungacy, at a wedding, the chief of 
the tribe sprinkles a few drops of liquor on the heads of the couple, drinks the rest of the liquor, 
tones the glass pitcher into the air, and lets it fisU to the graund smashed. The more bits the 
more Inck.i* Here that the guardian drinker took into himself the ill-lnck of the couple is 
shewn by his letting the glass be broken to pieces.. The practice of dashing the glass to the 
ground after drinking a toast is wide^read. It aeemB to be an extreme form of the toaster’s 
hiw ^ No heel taps,^ that is, no leavings the smisa heing that the liquor, through which evil 
inllueaiGes should hare passed into the toaster, being left in tiie cop, may serve as a place of 
refuge for some envious spirit. Simihudy, if he heard any unliicky wor^ the Greek dashed 
the wine cap to the ground, the sense being that the evil induence in ^ unlucky word mxght 
pees into and harm the wiue.^ The Saturnalia, one of the chief spirit-scaring festivals in 
Borne, was marked by dmnkenness. And the December festival at B^ylon was known as the 
drunken fes^val.^ At Borne, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist, On December 27th, ten 
days after the old Satumidia, presents of blessed wine arp sent to friends.^ 

At their public festivals the Dyalm of Boompo never fail to drink to excess.^^ In their 
wotriiip of S5ma or Haoma, Mie early Brthinaa and Persian priests drank to excess. This drink- 
ing was sacramental. The god was offered to the god; and tlm god passed into the offering and so 

into the partaker* So, at the feast ofMithrlhi, the king of Persia was bound to be drunk.^* Except 
at sacrificial feasts, the ancimt Greeks drank Et%. At sacrificial feasts it was proper to get 
drank through the gods ahi 6^ ’oowMu. To he drunk was termed fMtiv as if ftm rt 
after saeriioing, a punning derivation which diewed that the ceremonial drunkenness 
was due either to the drinker taking the guardian into him or taking into himself haunting 

{nSineneasto guard thaguardmio.^* Sov heavydrlpkinguiarked the Greek harvest home^ because 

as tibe banquet d%,:took; its paint from fiaoir^ it was the husbandman’s dniy to the gods or 
anpeelral S^-guii^ia^ Thenp^y grave-feast of the early Ghristiaiu^ like 
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the inscription to the Divine Maues on the tombstone, was in the main the continuance o£ the 
existing worship of the dead.^® More than any part of the feast, drinking boused the dead or 
lightened his evils by drawing them into the drinker.^® This explains St. Augustine’s (A, D. 398) 
saying : — Many drink most luxuriously over the dead, and, when they make a feast for the 
departed, place their gluttony and drunkenness to the score of religion.’*20 St. Ghrysosioni 
A. D. (350) also admits the religious element in ceremonial dninkenness “You will pi*osper in 
the new year, not if you make yourself drank on the new moon, but if you do what God approves.' 

In the sixth century, in England, men spent Christmas and other sacred days in drunkenness and 
scurrility, both practices doubtless ceremonial.^ It must have been with a ceremonial or bousing 
object that, in A, D, 536, a bishop in Asia Minor made di*unk persons who came to him for 
Baptism. 


The religious, that is, the self-sacrificing or scape, element in drunkenness is shewn 
by the case of the Russian peasant, who at times thinks it a duty to the church and to the memory 
of the dead to get drunk 24 Scotland, like Russia, long clung to the early belief in the 
sacramental character of funeral drinking. “ I don’t object so much,” says the minister to 
the old Galloway farmer, * ‘ to your taking too much at a wedding. But to get drunk at a 
funex’al is without excuse. You must give up whisky at funerals.” ^‘Hoot, Meenistor, 
stap whuskey at funerals, Wad you have us burry oor deid with the burrial of a doag ? ” 
At a Japan wedding the drinking of rice beer is one of the chief rites.^^ In Japan, before the 
victim criminal is executed, he is given a cup of rice beer.®® The Japanese offering at the 
yearly god-feast includes a cup of rice beer or sakL^ In every Buddhist monastery in libet, 
within the outer gateway, the image of the place-spirit is worshipped with wine.®® Ihe Lamas 
of Tibet also pour liquor to evil spirits.®® Among the Greeks, on the Ninth or Earthen Pot-day, 
at Eleusis, two vessels of wine were upset as an offering to the infernal divinities^®® In Egypt, 
in the second century after Christ, in the processions of Isis, a large wine jar was carried.®^ The 
people of Nicaragua, in Central America, had twenty-one festal days dedicated to the gods. 
These were spent in drinking.®® On certain high days the chief priest of the Zapotocs 
of South Mexico became drunk.®® In Mexico, every religious ceremony ended in genei-al 
intoxication,®^ The Mexicans drank together in closing an agreement.®® The pi'esent Mexicans 
hang liquor outside of their hovels to keep the bees from leaving.®® This practice is in 
inent with the widespread belief that, when bees become unsettled, it is because they get spirit- 
possessed. Among the Peruvians, after marriage, the husband and wife fested for two^days, 

drank cliicha together, and the bridegroom put a shoe on the bride's foot.®^ An invitaAu^ to 

drink was the usual salutation among Peruvian friends.®® The Fertivians threw liqttbr into 
channels and rivers to bring rain.®® With the same object they set a black shCe^ in a field, 
poured liquor over it, and gave it nothing to eat till lein fell.^® The senee seems to be the 
drought demon went into the liquor and into the sheep, and so the rain was able to fall. 
The liquor drunk in the Osianic feasts of shells (A. D. 400-800) was a juice extracted 
from the bii'ch tree and fermented. A liquor was also made of heather When, at Lammas- 
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tide in Angnst, the Orkney dshermen stopped the harvest of the sea to begin the land harvest, 
they used to have a ceremonial drink and pray : — “ Lord, open the mouth of the grey fish and 
hold thy hand above the com.”^ In the Edda, the king produced a large horn out of which 
his courtiers were obliged to drink when they had committed any trespass against the customs 
of the court « In Abyssinia, a formal interview is opened by drinking iedge or naead, that 
is, honey beer.** Egyptians, Chinese and Jews drank, and drink, wine at the beginning of an 
entertainment « The younger Pliny (A. D. lOO) describes reverted Christians as offering wine 
and frankincense before the emperor’s statue.*® The Brazil boatman begins the day with a dram 
to fr^hten the fiend.*^ The wassai!, that is, according to Hardwick, the waes hael or wax 
health, bowl of spiced ale, formerly carried with songs by girls on Hew Tear^s Eve, with sugar, 
nutmeg, toast and roasted apples, was, as its name shews, prepared and drunk with the object 
of securing health, that is, of housing or scaring fiends,*® 

At the Slawa or Guardian feasts anaong the Slavs to the south-west of the Balkans, the 
chief ceremony is toast-drinking. In the evening, after church, relations who have the same 
aueefitial guardian or Slawa come to the house of the man of their brotherhood who is hold- 
ing the Slawa feast. They salute the host with the words ‘*May the Slawa be propitious.” 
Each receives a glass of wine and a piece of sacred cake. All stand and uncover, and the senior 
guest chants : We drank before as we liked and needed,” He then gives the fresh health, 
the Guardian, and adds: ‘^We drink now to the honour of the divine Slawa. May the 
Slawa be propitious to all/' Glasses are emptied and filled again. A second guest rises and 
sings; “The Cross; We drank before to the Slawa, we drink now to the Cross.” The glasses 
are emptied and filled. The third guest chants: We drink to the Trinity and Pentecost. 

May the Pentecost feast help all. In house or in field, in water or in wood.”*® At their 
banquets, the modem Pdrsls drink the following toasts: — The Greater, Zoroaster, the Fire 
Temple, the Guardian Angels, the Empress, the Host, and lastly with a short prayer and the 
boming of incense the I)^. The solten toasts are or reminders ; the others are either 
safeguards, $aMmaiiy or healths, iandwrusiiP 

Hecatsens (B. C. 330) and Plutarch (A. D. 46-106) said the Hebrew god and Bacchus are 
one/^ Though in reply it may be mged that no Jew drank wine in the temple/® still it is true 
that the ceremonial and religious use of wine is a marked feature in Jewish customs. At the 
wedding of the Beni-Isrill of Western India, the bridegroom holds a glass with wine in it^ in 
which is the wedding i^ng. The bridegroom drinks half the wine, pours the rest into the bride’s 
mouth, and dafthoH the g^lass to pieces on the ground,®® The Jews' drank a cup of consolation at 
or after a funeraL®* Among the Beni-Isr&’jtls a funeral ends T^th a drink.®® At the feast held in 
the synagogue, and at the close of tibe Sabbath, a onp of wine is blessed and handed round.®® 
The Jews wd wine in their sacrifitces, and, like the Egyptians, poured wine on their altars.®^ 

Old BeotH^ Outiomt, p. 276. ** H«21et*8 JHorUhem AniUpiiUu, Yob II. p. 1S8. 

Wmt. J%. BeoMber pt. 191. ** Wfikmeon's ^ffyftian$,Yot II. p. 221. 

X I^tterSf. Bartou’s Brwa, fol Z p. 405. 

The wama was sm m uae b Ihe north of England in 1825. 
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Baodni%aBdtlso belweefti the Behcew Sahi, ipnd Babaoth andtiw Baoriiio oiy ‘Sabaor and the name 
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A “stone of drinking” took the place of the ark in the second temple at Jerusalem.®® On the 
Sabbath of Bepentance, the Beni-IsrS’il pours liquor on the ground to satisfy his ancestors.^® 
On the first day of the Passover, the Beni-Isra’il drinks wine with prayer.®® At the Passover, 
the Jews began by blessing the day and the wine contained in a cup ont of which the celebrant 
and others drank. At the close of the first part of the feast, the chp of wine again went round. 
A third cup, the cup of blessing, generally mixed with water, followed, and a fourth with the 
song Bfallel, and sometimes a fifth with a great aong.®i 


In most Greek and Roman sacrifices, wine was poured on the Tiotim and on the altar* 
When with a nod the victim shewed its willingness to be sacrificed, the priest took a cup of 
wine, tasted it, made the worshippers taste, and poured the rest between the horns of the victim.®* 
Among tho Greeks, the ashes of the dead were soaked in wine, and wine was offered to the 
spirits of the dead.®* At a Greek feast, the toast was to the gods, corresponding to the Roman 
formal drinking or ^ropinatio to a god or to the Emperor.®^ The Greeks also drank during 
the feast two loving cups, that is, a cup passed from guest to guest. Of these the first was to 
the Good Genius or Daimon, that is, Bacchus, the inventor of wine, or, in more mystic phrase, 
the shewer forth of himself aS the wine spirit. As each drank, he called on the Good Genius to 
guard him from the ill effects of wine,®® The second loving cup was to Charm or Grace, 
a sacramental cup drunk with the object that the giver of mutual favour and affection mighr 
enter into the drinkers,®* After the feast three more religious cups were drunk to Olympian 
Zens, the Power of the Air, generally mixed with water, to Heroes, and to the Saviour .®7 
Sometimes, a fourth cup was added to Health, and sometimes a fifth to Mercury, the sender of 
sleep and good dreams.®® At their other cups they named and saluted friends ; at each cup 
pouring a little on the ground for the evil spirits.®® When the last cup was drunk they sang 
a hymn and left.^® 


The reHgiotis use of wine among Christians seems to be a blending of the Hebi ew and 
Greek ideas and practices. The Onp of Blessing, also called the Cup of the Lord, Hebrew 
in origin, was imported into the Greek Church.’^ At the Agapae or Love Feasts of the early 
Christian Church, one cup of wine was specially passed round as the cup of blessing.^ That 
the Christians adopted the sacramental Greek belief that into their love cups the spirits of 
daimons or guardians entered and so pftssed into the drmker is shewn hy St. Paul s in 3 unction 
to the Corinthians: “Te cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of daimons: Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord^s table ^d of the table of daimons.’^TS Similarly, in the matter 
of meats, the early idea that the guardian passes into the offering is accepted. All meats are 

lawfuLto a Christian, except meats offered to idols.^* This idea is Jewish as well as Greek. The 

Israelites^® were ordered to destroy the idolators, lest, if they sacrificed to gods, one should call 
thee and thou eat of his sacrifice.^'® The horror of eating the sacrifice was that the idol passed 
into the eater or drinker. SotheearKer belief in the spiritHScai^ power of articles into 
nrhich the guardian had passed was continued. Cyril of J'erusalem (A. B. 315-386) says : “ In 
drinking the wine, touch with the moisture of the Hps the eyes, the brow and other 
oir^s of seuse.y^ Obnseorated bread was laid on the breast of the dead as a cham 
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tliO attiicks of malignuiit npirits: the dead were baptised; the Eachanst was cele- 
brated ut the^^a^ave, the Eut'huribt was giveu to the dead ; wine-soaked bread was laid on the dead 
lips ; viaia of Eucharistic wine were placed in t)jc coffin or gmve, and glasses with the graven 
toasts Drink and Long So the sprinkling of wine at graves, like the lighting of lamps, 

seems to have niaiidy to scare* evil spij'its.*® Similarly, one element in the second phase of 
the Christian Love Feast, tlie eating and drinkingat the graves of martyrs, seems to have been to 
take into the partakers the evil spirits which haunted the holy ground.®^ Bat the main object of 
I he memorial feasts at the shrines of martyrs on their birth-day, that is, on their day of martyrdom, 
was that tlie guardian spirit of the martyr might through the food and the drink pass into the 
feasters.®^ As early us the second century tosusts wKere di*unk to the memory of the martyrs, the 
devout Chi*istian wisliiiig to he helped by the martyr’s presence and protection.®® At these 
feasts ceremonial drniikenncss seems to have been common.®® Saint Augustine (A. D. 396-426) 
complains : Tlic martyrs hate our drinking bouts. "Would tliat w'e did not persecute them 

with oar cups.’’®*^ 

Finally, win 0 is not only a sacrament; it is also a sacrifice. The Egyptians offered 
wiue to many of their gods, pouring out the wdne as the blood of enemies who had fought against 
the gods.®® So, at the gi*eat banquet to gods and demons, the Tibet Buddhist offers country wine 
called devil-juice and tea called blood.®® The Egyptians thought that wiue made men mad 
because wiue was the blood of their parents.®^ The mystical language of the early Christians 
regain! ing the bread and wiue of the Supper gave rise to the belief tliat the drinking of human 
blood was the cement of their society, as the blood of a child was the bond of union in 
Cataliue’s conspiracy.®® It was not only as representing blood that wine was a sacrifice. The 
ancient Bnihman and Persian Sdma and Haoma worshipper believed that S6ma the god, who, 
like the sea, ponred forth songs and hymns and thoughts,®® was offered to himself. The same 
belief formed part of the mystic rites of the great guardian Dionysos. 

Liquor plays a part in two of the leading ever-yonng elements of the Hindu religion, the 
losing of Self in the Ocean of Being, and the purifying of Self by the indwelling guardian spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The part that liquor takes in the philosophic effort to get rid of the trammels 
and conditions of Self by absorption in the Universal has been illnsti'ated by reference to the 
S6ma and V4ma literature. The second or practical aim that Self should become the home of 
the Guardian idea, which the Golden Legend of worahipful self-sacrificing Hindu champions and 
mothers keeps ever fresh, has through all ages secured to the Hindu religion a leaven of sweet- 
ness and youth. The highway to the tiuiou of Self with the Guardian spirit of self-sacrifice is the 
well known Hindu prMdth that is, pleasing or grace, the offering into which the Gnardian passes 
and through which the Guardian enters into and dwells iu the partaker. This aim and belief, 
which half or unconsciously is the of aE true Hindu worship, stonds out clearly in the 
Thag brotherhood and oneness of spirit in inkrder secured by eating the sacramental sugar of 
the pitiless KIdt : and in the brotherhood of kindness and tenderness gained by partaking of 
the food offered to the Guardian at P9r! in Orissa. As a main bond of union and oneness of 
spirit, liquor, like its prototype blood, has lost its ancient glory among orthodox Hindus. 
S^i the Hterature of &dtoa and the practice of the wilder tribes and lower classes shew an 
agreement between H tudu belief and the belief of othear nations and peoples that into conse- 
crated or sacramental liquor a Guardian spirit enters, and, passing into the partakers, makes 
them of one heart and of one miud. Far as the inspiratiem of wine can be traced the inspiration 
of blood can be traced further.®® TPiue is Wood, said the antique Egyptian, and blood, not 

"« Compare Fmith’e Chrititian pp. 2SS, 306, 782, 1481 

Smith’s Chrk^m AdhimUtij^ p, 312, » Compare Smith’s Christian Asdiqixfiies, p. 41. 
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wine* was the leading Mexican STiii*sacraineiLt. The early sacrificial drinking of blood as the life 
is refined into the drinking of the life of John Barleycorn or of the blood of the grape as the 
life of the world- In the mysteries of Babylon and Chaldea the ferment of win^ like the 
ferment of blood, was considered the direct working of the creative spirit. Wine, the blood of 
the grape, was the blood of Belas, the early G-aardian, who spilt his own lifeblood on the 
ground, tbat, mingling with the dust, the divine blood might feorment into nniversal life.^^ 
Prom Chaldea the mystic view, that the origin of life is the self-sacrifice of the spirit of Natnre, 
passed west in the slain Adonis Orphens and Dionysos, the blood of tbe grape, the blood of the 
guardian, scaring evil, housing evil, passing him^lf and his hosts into his worshippers, and, in 
divine ecstasy^ enabling them to overleap the barriers of Self.®* 

Over much of Western Asia the great Arab Prophet’s (A.D. fil2) yearning for scents drove 
the sacred use of liquor from earth to heaven,®* Still in the seat of its old divinity, in Syria, 
Babylon and Persia, liquor continued to receive worship. In the fonrteenih century (A. D. 1388), 
after about seven hundred years of the rnle of wine-haling Islam, j^fiz sings the praises of 
wine with not less fervour than the old Persian songsto hymned the Haoma; — 

** On a rose-leaf, I saw, writ with the blood of the wind-flower. 

The bringer of ripe understanding is the ruby-red wine/’*^ 

Again : — 

“That bitter maker of rye faces which the pious misname Hother of Fiends (Tlmm-ubKhab^th), 

Is more pleasing to me than the yirgin’s Idas.’* 

Again ; — 

“ Hie who has learned the secret of the Almighty on the threshold of the wine rfiop 
Gains through the wine cnp the fnll knowledge ef tide Docwislfs cloister Cthst is of the mysteries 
of belief).”** 

Once more Hafiz sings : — • 

“ Give me wine that I may mahe clear the secret of Fate, 

And shew forth the face of the Lord who idtarms me sad whose scent infl a me s me.”*** 


*1 Bnnsen’s Egyp^i Place in Bittery, Vol. IV. p- 387 ; Brown> The Great Dienyddk My^ V^ IL p. 108. 

** Compare Fraser’s QtHden JBouyh, VoL L p. 322; Vol. IL p. 90; Brown’s Great BlonyelaXt Myik, VoL I. 
pp.l97,235s VoLII.p.5. 

*» One of the Prophet’s own sayings or. hodfth, reemrded by tiie Sunt ol Sunts, Abdnl KSdir GfRoi (A- D. 1»7) m 
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ty lady asked. “ For these Knes,” said the poet, “ ii^ praise of wine — 


When I die bury me beneath the vine-tree » 

Let the dew from its tendrils vmter my bim^ ; 
Bnry me hot under the open dqr whme ni^ S^l 
Would laiek the elixir that in life suatained zi” 
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About a century before J^Ez tbe early mysticism of Babylon and Syria awoke in Sa*ad! s 
(A. D* 1258) ascetic praise of wine as the type of the creative love of the Almighty ; 

** Th« child of the world deep Bunk in slumber knows not Life ; 

To be drunk with the wine of God’s love, that is Lifa.’’*^ 

About the same time (A. D. 1207-1277) the Master of Rum, the mystic High Priest, 
Jaial-ud-dio, refines the early Babylonian — 

** Life is the life of the Iiord and the leaven of life is Blood j” 
into the highest word of the mystic school — 

** Life is the love of the Lord and the leaven of life is wine.” 

That is, the divine yearning of the Almighty to shew Himself is still active in the ferment of 
wine* This he repeats in more detail : — 

** When (the Lord) the great Cupgiver of the day of All-Souls, 

Poured a drop of the wine of his love on this lowly clay, 

The day fermented, and of that fermented clay are we. 

Spare, Lord, to ub helpless, one more drop of the wine of thy love.*’** 

It is strange that the Master, whose learning had raised him to so lofty a vision of life, should 
foi'thwith become tbe disciple of tbe bermit Persian Sbams of Tabriz because of bis one oddly 
Indian utterance : — 

" WKat is this learning of yours, 

Better the blackest ignorance 

Than a knowledge that saves not from Self.’* 

The sacrament of wine, which, in India, has passed out of repute, remains a leading rite 
in the half Indian religion of Tibet. The service, known to Europeans as the Eucharist of 
Lamaism, and locally as the Gaining of Life, seems to imply the acceptance of the two great 
secrets of sacriflee : — 

(a) Tbe Guardian Life enters into tbe ofEering ; and 

(5) By partaking in tbe offering tbe Guardian Life passes into tbe pai*taker. 

To tbe Indian Buddhist any seeking after Life is worse than meaningless. To him the 
trammels of life, like tbe trammels of Self, are evils to be shaken off, hot possessions to be won. 
The Tibetan search for Life is, therefore, either local or Christian, probably Nestorian (8th to 
13th century A. D.)* The offerings are wine, called either the wine of life or the juice of devils, 
apparently the blood of the slain fo^ of the deity, but-, since in I^imaism, most devils are 
Guardians, tbe phrase may mean the guardion^s blood* Besides wine, offerings are made of pills 
of life, prepared from flour, sugar and butter, and of wafers composed of flour, butter and rice 
Tbe service begins by the priest bringing into himself the god Buddha Amitayus by touching 
the image of that god and then his own bemrt with the thunderbolt sceptre. Next the priest 
invokes and takes into himself tbe guardian demon and through the guardian the king of the 
demons, when, being demon-possessed, he is able to put to flight tbe hosts of evil influences* 
Next tbe priest meditates. He invokes all guardians^ deities, Buddhas, and BMbisattvas to 
endue with life the wine in the vase. The partakers kneel and some drops of the holy wine are 
givmi to eaohf Eaob rinses bis month, touclus the crown of his head, and drinks. On^ the 
head of eaeti, in succession, tbe vaae iaee^ and bis crown is touched by the thunderbolt. Then 
each swallows a lew drops from the skull cups, mad takes some of tbe Life pills, with reverence 
receiving from the Lord of life the gift of Idfe witbont end.®® 

The result of tlioflo ziotoa on lfx|iior ma^ 1>0 Klitui summarised. Liqttor i$ bo^ a score 
and a bouse. To scare evil spwits liqnnr is on the ground, and is given to the sic^ the 
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dead. As a house liquor lodges ancestral and other guardians. But being a 
house it is a tempting, lodging to unhoused evil infinences, who, unless the guardian bouse is 
guarded, may make their lodging in the house and yield harm instead of help to those who hope 
from the guardian house to draw guardian influences. It follows that at all stages, at the 
making, at the storing, at the using of wine, still at its consecration, special care must be 
taken to prevent the trespass of unguardian influences. Since liquor is a lodging for evil infln. 
ences as well as for good, the drinker’s object may be either selfish to di*aw a guardian into the 
wine and through the wine into himself ; or it may be devotional to draw into the liquor and so 
into himself the evil influences which otherwise might harm and haunt the object of his devotion. 
Since wine is the home of a guardian, wine is a sacrament, that is, a thing inherently holy as a 
guardian’s dwelling. Again, wine is the ofEering or victim, the sacrifice, that is, the thing 
made holy by the passing into it of the guardian spirit to whom it is oflered. More than this, 
wine is the blood of ancestors, the guardian’s blood. So the sacrifice is also the sacrament ; the 
victim is also the guardian. This is the complete sacrifice, since the guardian not only passes into 
it, but is one with it. Therefore, through this complete sacrifice, the guardian passes with 
special power into him who partakes of the sacrifice. This, the inner shrine of Mysteries, 
secures the object -of all rites and of all sacrifice, that, by sharing in the offering, woi’sbippers 
may become of one spirit by taking into themselves the spirit of a guardian w'ho sacrificed 
himself, and by sacrificing himself proved himself to be the tme type of the old-world human 
Champion^and Mother, whose devotion is , the birth of the Guardian, who sacrificed self and 
life for their children and friends. 

(To he cmtinued.y 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME BEMABKS ON TEE KALTANI 
INSCKIPTIONS. 

f Continued from 303 .^ 

(21) Haaflbhuftja. 

This is the classical name of Labdn to the 
north of .Siam. Chiengmai or Zimme is probably 
intended here. The Burmese writers also call 
Chiengmai Ynn or X dnaka, and the art of 
laoquerware, which is derived from that country, 
yundd. 

(22) Chinadesa. 

The Chou and the Oh‘m dynasties reigned 
in China in 550-200 B. O. The latter dynasty 
was thus synchronous with the Manrya dynasty, 
with whose sympathy and encouragement the 
tenets of Buddhism were transplanted beyond 
the confines of India. The name China he. 
came stereotyped owing to firequent inter- 
course, commercial and religous, inaugurated 
by Buddhism in the Srd century before 
Christ. 

(23) The Ydga Biver. 

This may be identiffed with the Bassein 
River. In the 15th century the ]^rt oflhe deltaic 
province Of Begu was Bass^. Rangoon 
non^esdstent in tho^ and wa^ tpbeii known 
as Tigumpauagara (see note 25, pom}* .?hips 
called at Bassein and th eir c^oes were ti^ns - 


® [See my remarks m, word, ents* VdL PI?** ^ L 


ported in native boats through the Twant^ and 
othei: creeks to Pegu. The journey took about 
eight days in the 16th centnry when Oaesar 
Frederike visited Pegn (a. u. “ Oosmin ” in Xule’s 
HohsoiirJobsm}. 

(24) Shrines at AnurAdhapura. 

The Rataaach^tiya, Marirhivatti<sht*tija, Thfipd- . 
rimachctija, Abhayagirichctiya, Sildchdtija, 
Jetavanaclidtiya, M^Abfidhi, and the Luhap^sdda, 
etc., are mentioned in the Kalydni Inscriptions. 
Perhaps, it v^ould be well if tlio Archasological 
Commissioner of Ceylon would hivour this 
Jonmai with a short description . of each of 
these shrines. 

(23) Tigumpanagars. 

See“Dagoh^’ in Tule’s where 

the derivaiftOh df the word is discussed. Owing 
to the modem mania of Burmese writers, due to 
their idiort hmtorical memory and ignorance of 
comparative phBology, to scribe every chwaical 
name to a P$Ji origin, Tigunipachdti is now spelt 
Tikumbh^u*^ ^ ^ diettpn of Xule 

and ih h quite proba^ that 

Dagfe. is a corru|^<m of Ihigbb or i)ag^^ 
the mgu|fy^ a Shrine^ 

& patlye the BhrinO' is culled, 

m C^, uhd ^ % Yqwe) 
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(26) BhammachSti’s Bell* 

Its weight was u,C00 inbis or 1*2^,000 viss. It 
liieastired 8 cubits at the mouth aud 12 in height. 
At the begmning of the 17th century the Portu- 
guese adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, alias 
Maung Zinga, who held his couil at Syriam, 
among his other acts of vandalism, removed this 
huge Wll and put it on board a ship which sank 
with its sacnlegious cargo at Dhbon near 
Rangoon. 

(27) TheParAdha. 

This wind is also called Paraja. My Burmese 
assistant tells me that its latter appellation is 
due to the following fanciful derivation ; — 
“ Fanijetiti Pai-djo ” = because it occasions loss 
or ruin ! 

(28) NAgapattana. 

Xagapattana is, no doubt, the modem Negapa- 
tarn (q. v in Hohson-Jobson), 

(28) The Cave of the Emperor of China. 

The cave constructed by command of the 
MahAr&jd of Ohinad^ must have been^ade 
when Ceylon was under temporary subjection to 
the Emperor of China in the 15th century 
(Teunent’s Yol. I. pp. 621-625). 

(SO) KAvutapattana and EIomAlapattwa. 

These places are ports on the Coromand^ 
Coast, but have not as jet been Idffl&tified. 

(91) HAgarAsf. 

Nfigar&si is BTegrais (q. v. in B(^<m^Jobson). 
The Burmese name k Hddlngasft. 

(98) The MahAbuddharOpa. 

The great image here referred to may he iden- 
tified with the eolosaai recnmbeDt image ol 
^Fautama Buddha hetween the Kal j&utsiniA and 
MahftehAid at Pegu. It measures 18} feet in 
length and 46 in hdght YoL Xyn. 45 
zndUl). 

(Sa) Tho MudhATiaialiAQhAtl^ 

Thk shrine is the modem 9hw6iiihdh Pagoda 

ofpegu (q. T« in my ATcte oa oa Afid^tfologieol 
thrm$K oak, Yol. TTI- p. 

Taw Sbiw-Ko. 


TWO INEBITJEB CEYLON COINS. 

We have come in South India across two 
remarkable in edited coins of the ICandyan kings, 
which have since been given to Mr. Bell of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, Arcbmologieal Commissioner 
of Ceylon. 

(1) agoldfanam- 

Obverse. — Standing Sinhalese man. 

Bcveree, — (NAgari legend) VijayabAhu, 

(2) a copper quarter massa — 

Obverse. — Standing Sinhalese man. 

Eeverse. — DharmAsokadeva (in Nagari). 

Mr. Bell, though an ai'dent coin collector, liad 
never met with these in Ceylon, and gave us in 
exchange for the copper piece the gold coin 
inscribed Lankesvara (Nos. 1, 2, 3 or 4 in Mr. Rhys 
Davids’ Plate, in the Numismaia OrierUalia, 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon). Professor 
Rhys Davids evidently was unaware of the exist- 
ence of the gold fanam and the quaj-ter massa 
aborementioned ; for he makes no mention of them 
in his essay on Ceylon coins, explaining the above- 
mentioned Plate. Mr- Tracy of Periyakulam, 
Madura District, is known to possess a duplicate 
of the gold fanam of YijayabAhu, and we possess a 
duplicate of the quarter massa of DharmA^kadeva 
— a bad specimen, the one given to Mr. Bell being 
in excellent preservaijon. 

During a tour that we made lately in the eastern 
partof the Madura District, we came across many 
coins of the Kandyan kings. A gold LaitkAsvara 
in eompany with a gold EAjarAja (Ko. 165, Plate 
lY. of Sir Walter Elliot’s Numismaia OriexUalia, 
Coins of Southern India) were acquired for us 
at Parmakudi, a town on the banks of the Yaigai, 
not far from Kilakarai, which is said to be one 
ol the capitals of the PAndya Dynasty. From 
all these facts it is patent considerable mter- 
GOiirse has existed between South-Eastern India, 
(the PAndya country) and Ceylon, for the last 
800 years, at least across the pearl-laden seas 
which divide them. 

% M. EASrOACHABl. 

T. Dssikachabi. 


MOnS AND QUERIES. 


W* BEC AKB THE Mn ftAm/ w (JBEED^ 

Aw am usiTtg anecdote, Apropos of these words, 
is often related. A scavenger was once bo^siang 
that u<me but the foBowers of LAI Big woiild be 
saved. He was asked to r^eot and find if there 
was the slightest chance of salvation for men of 
any other faith. After some hesitstlon he 


said— t ** there is a smaU chance in favor of 

Muhammadans who pmctkally, although unwit- 
tingly, invoke the name of the LM GurA in their 
creed by saying Id Udha iU* HldAu (there k no 
god but God).” 

J. GF. DBUiBEEOEinP, N and Q. 1683. 
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SOME EARLY SOTEREIGKS OP TRAYAl^CORE. 

BY P. STOBAEAM PILLAI, AI. A, 

(Concluded from p, 311.) 

XIII. 

S EVENTEEN years later, we meet witL another monarcli of Venfi^* That the 22nd of 
Idavam 427 was a day in the reign of Srl-Vira-Padmanabha-MArta^davarma 
Tiruva^i is proved by a Vattelnttn inscription at Varkkalai, a place of pilgrimage about 
24 miles to the north of Trivandram. Perhaps to the pilgrim world in India, no place in 
Travancore is so well known as Varkkalai or JanArdanam. The geologically interesting 
cliffs that form the characteristic features of this promontory, are obviously of much earlier 
formation than the alluvial soil snrronnding it on all sides, and possibly the early Indiati 
geographers used it, along with Cape Comorin and Ramlsvaram on the eastern coast,®® fo 2 ' 
marking off the soutliern contour of their favourite Bharata-Vai’slia. The mineral spiungs 
of this sacred place maybe taken, perhaps, as famishing another and more practical justificatio!? 
for the estimation in which it is held by foreign pilgrims. To the Sthala-Purima^ of the place, 
however, the hills and the springs are as if they never existed. It delights only to relate how 
on one occasion the DSvas performed a sacrifice on the spot, how the BiAhmanas had then a 
feast, rich and indescribable, and how the local deity, with the object of perpetuating that feast, 
practised a clever and successful practical joke upon the authors thereof ! On the southern 
waU of the chief shrine in this spot will be found in four lines the doenment I now proceed 
to translate : — 


« W Vattsjttfctti •yat. TrVn.iiii Tna oriptinn of Vlra-Padmaiifl.bha-MflxtflJidavarmsii. 
48. Old Malayftjam. 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 427, with J npiter entering into Aries, and the snn 
21 days old in Taurus "Wednesday, the 5th lunar day after new moon, and with the sign of Cancer 
rising in the orient, the loyal chieftains of Srl-Vlra-PadmanAbba-Mftrttmi^varma Tiruva^ 
gracionsly ruling over VSnfid, consecrated the holy temple of VadasSrikkarai,at Udaiyamartiui- 
dapuram in Varkkalai, after constructing with granite stones the inner shrine from the founda- 
tions to the wall plates, and paving the courtyard with stones, besides repairing the Sri-Mnkha- 
Mandapa (or the hall in front facing the shrine).” 

This is one of the most satisfactory Valteluttu inscriptions I have, every word in it being 
clear and unmistakable. It proves that on the morning of the 22nd of i^vam ^7 M. B., 
about 9 a.in., Wednesday, tire throne of was enjoyed by Sri-Vlra-Pa^ntoha- 

Mftrtftijdavarma Tiiuva^i, who in all probabihty immediately succeed^ tcii-Vira-Rayi- 
Kgralavarman of Manalikkarai fame. It is interesting to note that the sacred spot where the 
temple now stands was then called UdaiyamArtagdapuram, no doubt m commemoration of at, 
carlfer builder or patron of the fane; but it cannot be the Udaiyamartagdayaman of our 
rry. .... . / „„ .-t, not Hkelv that the temple could have demanded repair and 

liruvattar mscnption, ^ of SrJ-PadmanAbha-MArtAndav'urman were 

not the originators of the temple is clear enough from thmr having had only to repair the ball 

facing the shrine. _____ 

M T. • v, i ,r.^tv of Varkkalai U partiy dno to Its having been taken by early Indian neofta- 
*^®®?“„B8jn«4Taram in theeast.; perlw, a oh»wr approsimation w 

Phera to be in fee “ JX. wder fee very name of J^varrn. Tba* aemefein, of tbekind W 

by fee fonnaation of atemple ,^e foIlotm«almo*iu»the8an«latttndet-Alvayea»dMadm», 
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XIV. 

Hitherto we have been discussing the records of a series of sovereigns,^ from 3*.'l 
M. E., with intervals too short to lead us to suspect their unbroken succession. 
Ihit now tlio iirfet time appears an apparent blank. The next king of Y^nad revealed 
by thtMlocaments ill my collection is Srl-Vlra-Udaiyam&rta^aavarman II., who riHed on 
the 22nd of Xumhhft 4»1 M, B. There is thus an interval of 64 years — a period pre- 
too long to be allotted to one reign. What princes, if any, enjoyed the throne 
Vcu’*;d during the interval, and whether they have left any traces at all behind them, 
future researches alone can determine. I have about 15 documents in my present collection, 
dated from 400 to 401 M. R, but none of them gives me any help. On the other hand, 
judging by the light of these records, onewonid be led to conclude that this unaccounted 
interval uf half a century was a time of trouble in the sonth-eastem frontiers of VSnad. It is 
al^out this lime that the foreign temple of Raj^ndra-ChoISsvara at Kot^r receives several 
gmnts and dedications from private parties, prim^/ac*e foreign to Travancore. In the midst 
of these grants and presumably of the same age, so far as palmography and situation can tell ns, 
occur four inscriptions dated in the lltb year of K6-Jat&varman alias Srl-Sundara-Oh5la- 
Paij^yaddva. In an inscription at Suchindram, dated in the 9th year of the same P^ndya 
Icing, this ancient village is itself called Sundara-Cli6la-chatxirv6diinangaIain. Finally in 
Saka 1293, or 646 of the Malabar era, this same foreign temple of Rajendra-Chfila receives 
substantial repairs at the hands of Parftkrama-P4^4ya<I4va. What could all this mean but 
that South Travancore was once more, about this period, under foreign sway ? It looks highly 
probable that 'Sri-Sandara-Ch61a-Pandyadava of the inscriptions we have just noticed, was the 
same as JatTivarman alias Snndara-pikpi^ya, whose accession®^ is calculated by Mr. Dikshit 
of Dlmlia, from materials famished by Dr. Hnltzsch, to have taken place in the Saka 
year 1172, and whose ninth year of reign in consequence would be Saka 1181, or 434 IL E., u e., 
^‘xactly seven years after the chieftains of Yira-Padman&bha-Mart^ndavarman completed their 
recoustrnction of the temple at Yarkkalai. Probably, then, soon after the completion of that 
architectural undertaking in the north, ISri-Yira-Padmanabha-MartSndavannan mnst have been 
called upon to do more anxious duties in the south. The cloud mnst have been gathering 
ill that horizon even much earlier. I find the foreign temple of Rajendra-ChSjSsvara 
rising into favour from 892 M. E. The contest might have been long kept up, but the 
result could not have been other than unfavourable. Snndara-Ch&la-Pandyad^va succeeded 
at least in wresting the whole of the district of which K6ttar was the centre. He seems 
to have established also his authority so widely and well as to lead private parties to 
reckon their grants in the year of his reign, and to call an ancient hamlet like Suchindram 
by a new fangled name, coined specially to flatter his pride. Snndara-OhSla-Pandya was by no 
means the last of the revived dynasty PIndyas to trouble Travancore. I have with me 
atk inscription dated in the 3rd year of Udaiyftr Srl-Ch61a-PAa^^yad9va K6chcliadaiyavaiinaii, 
another dated in the 2nd year of a simple Kdehehadaiyavarman, probably the same as the last ; 
two again dated in the reign of M&ravannaa Vilrrajna»Oh61a»Pei?.dyad9va, and two more 
in the reign ai MS^ravannan alias Srtvalli^ha-dftva. Pending farther researches, we may, 
therefore, for the prese(ni reasonably asfiame that the hiatus of sixty years, of which we have 
now no account, was a period too fall of liials and tribulations to allow occasions for such 
acts of charitiee and temple buddings as ferm the subject matter of the Travancore inscriptioBs 
in general. 

But lifers the end of fiffc oentnryr the Pandya wave of conquest must have 
reeeSedfore wh&jlor wegetonwinereagliiinpee of tibe throne in 491 M. E. On 

o{ ,£iimhha of ^bat year, tlxat ttirone was oeenpied by 

XI.| Bl;kb My aa^ority for this statement is an inscription in five 
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lines on- the southern wall of a temple at HIdra|apurani, about three miles from Padinanublia* 
puram. It would read thus, if translated 


No, 


69* 


Yattejuttu , 

Old Malayftlam. Inscription of Vlra-ITdaiyamArtfti^daTannan 21. 


** In the Kollam year 491, and in the 4th year, the sun being 21 days old in Aquarius, is made 
the following grant. The loyal chieftains of Sri-Vlra-Udaiyamartftijid^varma Tiruvadiyftr, 
Vlra-Pfl»^<Jyad§yar, graciously ruling over V^nad, do hereby provide in writing for a sacred per- 
petual lamp and for the daily expenses of the Mah^dSva of Sri- Vira-K^rai^svaram, at Mnttalaik- 
kuruchchi, in Palkodudosam, in division Ho. 1 of the district of Chenkaluiiirnadu, in Tennada, 
belonging to (or under the administration of) the said chieftains. Accordingly, the said chief- 
tains make over (for the said purpose) all the dues taken as kaliyahhamf from this deiam (or 
circle), including oftira tax, uv'vi» bamboo grain, alagerudu^ duty on looms and palmyras. 
haraipparrUf fines and Tc6~rntiraippudiu In this manner then, the said chieftains grant in 
writing, all the dues taken as haltyalcham from this disam (or circle), including oftira tax, 
uvvtj bamboo grain, alagerudiffy duty on looms and palmyras, haraipparrUf fines and Tco-muraip* 
pddii^ excepting such of them as have been already granted to meet the cliarges of theMahAdSva 
of Tiruvitahkodu^^ the Deva and Bhagavati of Pakk6du, to be made use of as long as the 
moon and the stars endure, for the purpose of supplying the daily needs of the MahadSva of 
KeralSsvaram, and a sacred perpetual lamp to the same deity, which fact we the following do 
know andean attest: — Ohattan Maniyan of TMkkil Pulavaraman ; Rarayaiian Kudisan of 
Penankadu ; Kandan Iravivarman (signature) j ♦ ♦ Tiruvikraman of Punaluri (signature). 
This deed in cadjan is written with the knowledge of the above persons by Ir&man K^ralan of 
Kaitavay (signature).** 

Thus then on the 22nd Kumbha 491 M. E., or roughly speaking about the eud of 
February 1316, the sovereign of Y^nM was Srl-Yira-Udai3ramfirtaj3.davaimi^ who, it will 
be observed, styled himself further Vlra-Pau^yadfiva, Hothing could be of greater historical 
interest than to know the circunostances that led to the assumption of this new and foreign 
title ; but I have succeeded as yet in finding no clue whatever towards its solution. May it 
be that when the Pandya power shrunk back to its original condition, after having been blown 
out into dangerous and meddlesome greatness by the breath of a Kochoha^aiyan or a Komiran, 
the V§nad kings not only regained their lost ground, but also retaliated by invading and con- 
quering a portion of the dominions of their recent conquerors, and assumed, too, their ^tyle and 
manners to legitimize their hold upon the territories so added to their own ? Agreeably to this 
foreign title, we find also the no less foreign method of dating the inscription in the year of the 
sovereign's reign. But thanks to the wisdom of the Yeoad chiefs, this new method was not 
allowed to supersede, but was only combined with, the old and sensible way of reckoning in Uie 
fixed Kollam era. In the case before ns, therefore, the mention of the year of the kmg*a reign, 
instead of giving rise to endless collations and calculations, as is so usual in Indian epigit^y, 
only gives ns the additional welcome information that Udaiyamart&^davarman ascended 
throne three years previously, i* e,» in 488 M, E. It is quite po^ble that the reference is made 
not to the year of the accession, but to the date of his assuming the foreign title of Yira-PIndya- 
ddva. In either case, we are sure that the reigning sovereign of YSnad on the of 
Kumbha 491 (March 1316) was Sri-Vtra-UdaiyamM^Bd^vi^^ Thruvadi. Having already 
met a king of this imme, we may call him M-YIra-Hd^wyanaMa^davari^ IL or as, styl^ 
in the document before txs, Yira-Pftndyadeva. 

As for the particulars of ^e grant, I ^an at a loss to ui^erstaad the nature of edl the taxes 
set apart by this document for the ns© of the MaJhld§v0M Most of the tesn^ used, are unknown 

w word Travancore is a oi TimvittfikSdU, I afin jiot at all ^ 

able into Sit vdlatn koda, as is now bq ilia deiavatfew oww its to ^ ooempt 

form of Thnivdiak$4’i* 
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IIt‘:r:itine ai:d the lexic on-, and as far as 1 am aware, thej are obsolete also in the current 
revtiuie s}>U‘m of the land. Neither hiliijakltam nor oUira carries any meaning to my mind* 
aeeurilingto Winslow, may mean * head;' but what sort of tax was called by this rare 
word for * Jicatl ’ is now iajpossible to conjecture. ‘ Bamboo grain ' is still of some use to hill-men, 
and pr<j]>ah!y it stood, in those days of little or no forest conserrancy, as the type of hill pro- 
ducts , which in Travancore now includes besides timber, ivory, bees* wax, etc. Magetudit is a 
term already met with in these inscriptions and despaired of. Literally, it may mean a ‘fair 
bull,’ To the known tax on hand-looms, we find here attached a tax on the palmyra, and it 
looks probable that what is meant is a tax for tapping, and not otherwise using, that palm. 
Besides tines, the gorernment of those days, it would appear, appropriated certain payment? 
under the name of ko-mwratppadM, literally ‘royal-justice-income,’ which we might take to 
repre&nt the court fees and * judicial rerenue * of modern times. Karaip^arni means 
‘adheriiig to or I'eaching land,’ and it might be taken to include treasure trove, mines, 
jetbam raid flotsam, and all such royalties known to law. It would be interesting indeed 
to know liuw, at what rates, and through what agencies, these several taxes were levied, 
and what exactly was the bearing of the change with respect to both people and govern- 
ment, W'lieii the 1 ^ venue was assigned away, as in the present instance, for the maintenance 
of a particular temple. On© would think from the minute political divisions and subdivisions 
noticed in this document that the administration of the revenue was far from crude or primitive. 
Wo Iiavo seen above that V^iuld was primarily divided into eighteen provinces or nadus, and 
pTObably Tennadu, or, Southern Province, was one of these primary divisions. That the part of 
tlie countiy about Padmanabhapuram should be called the southern province, while the one still 
further to the south is named Nauchil-n&(Ju, may be signifioant of the extent of the Vfeftd 
principality at one stage of its history. The loose and redundant style of the document speaks 
badly of tho literary capacity of the hereditary clerk of the crown, Kaitavay IrAmau 
Kfiralan, — whoso family name, Kaitaviy, occurs so frequently in the royal grants in my 
I'ollection, — unless, indeed, it is taken to indicate the hurried occasion of the grant itself, 
such as the flush of a signal triumph, or suddeu recovery from a serious malady. The 
ftijsenoe of the usual expression ‘Hail! Prosperity!* at the oommenoement, and that of the 
* sign manual * at the end are omissions equally worthy of attention. What they signify, if any- 
thing at all* we have no data to determine. That only two of the four ministers or chieftains 
that arrange for the grant sign their names, may to some extent be ta^en as an indication 
of the state of education at the time. 

Hesults. 

The next record I have in point of date would take me beyond the fifth Malabar century, 
and therefore beyond the scope of the present paper. Of the many themes of historical 
interest calling for investigation in Travancore, I selected the royal house as that most 
itatemdly and rightfully claiming my fii’st and foremost attention. Limiting myself to a 
jmrfcioalar period in the history 'of that house, uwr., the 4th and hth Malabar centuries, of which 
wo account of any description has been hitherto forthcoming, and availing myself of but 
one of ilie moans of historical research, the safest and the best in fact, w,, public stone 
inscriptions, X hake endeavoured to dispel the darkness in which the epoch has up to date 
been enveloped. Putting aside all side lights and inferences as to the general condition of the 
country, its society, its economy, itO internal government, I have now the following solid facts 
to offer : — 

X. ‘Brt-Vtra-B^ralavarman ruled lu SOI and 319 M. E. 

II. Bri-Vira-Bavivsnn^ in 330 and 3^ M. E. 

IlL SrirYir»-Odaiyamiir%dawn«^ L in 348 H* 1. 

IV. Srf-Aditjn-R4mavarman in 36S M. E, 

V, Bri-Vha-R&maTarman in 371 M. B. 
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VI* Sri-Vira-Rama Karalavarman in 384 and 389 M. E. 

VII. Sri-Vira-Ravi-K6ralavarmaii in 410 M. B. 

VIII. Sri-Vira-PadmanAbha-MartancJavarman in 427 M. E. 

IX. Sri-Udaiyamartandavarman IL alias Vira PandyadSva in 491 M. E. 

It will be observed, in this list of tbe early sovereigns of Travancorc, whose names and 
dates the inscriptions have served to bring to light, I have not included the doubtfal case of 
'Sri«Vira-K€ralavarman II. of the Arrihgal fragments, or of Koda-Milrtaiida, who seems to liave 
taken part in the institution of the Kollam era in 824 A. D. Tliat these names and dates 
by themselves will not constitute the history of the two centuries under investigation, needs no 
Saying. But that they will stand in good stead when the history of the epoch comes to he 
written, is my humble hope and trust. 

ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR;! 

BY THE LATE HAUL EBIEBEICH BUBKHARD. 

Translated and edited^ with notes and additions, 
hy G. A, Grierson, CJ.E., LG,S. 

ETO. I. — THE VERB. 

A. IHTROBirCTOBY. 

AUTHORITIES. 

X 1* — Printed — 

(1) Texts — 

(a) Ns. = The Holy Bible, translated into the Kashmeera Tjanguage by the 

Serampore missionaries. Vol. V. containing the Now Testament; 
Serampore 1821 (in Sirada characters). 

(b) Np.= I I ^ , The Four Gospels, Lodiana, 

1882 [in Persian (faHfg) charact^rs],^ 

(c) K. = A Dictionary of K^hmiri proverbs and sayings, by the Rev, J. 

Hinton Knowles, Bombay, 1885.® 

(2) Grammars and Dictionaries — 

(a) Ed. = Grammar and Vocabulary of the Cashmiri lianguage, by M. P. 
Edgeworth.; J, A. S. B., Vol. X.; Calcutta, 1841 (in tbe Roman 
chuncter). 

(5) L. == Grammar of the OashmOeree lianguage, by Major R. Iieech, 

. J. A. S. B., Vols. XIIT., XIV. ; Calcutta, 1844 (in the Roman 
character). 

(c) B. Grammar contained in Dr. Buhler’s Detailed Report of a Tour in 
search of Sanskrit MSS. in EIMmtr. J. R. A. S., Bo. Br., for 1877 (in 
the Roman character). 

1 Thia aeries of three valuable esaaya on the Ea^mbrt Lauguasre, dealingr reapeetively with the Terb, tbe Noun, 
and the Preposition, appeared origitially in the Proceedmijs of KoTjal Bavarian Academy of Sciexiec, for 1887, 
18SS, and I8S9. They are republished in an English dress by theoou^rieous permisslQn of that body and of the 
'heirs of the learned anthor. The translator wishes to r^rd his aeknowledgiuenta to 3Prof. Hufan of Kunich for 
his kind offiees in ohiaimi^ the necessary permission. Additioua by brahslalor are enclosed in square hraoketSw 

^ [There are also several publications of thelh!nagar Biisrio!i]^^ ;«oinieiui^ePemau,andaoiimmtiioEoiaaii 
ehao'acter | including a very uaefol ohurehrservioe for Native Christians in the X&otran. The student 

must be warned agmst Ns, It is fu^ of serious blunders, TiRAsrs.] 

* The proverbs and; saying axe M the Ronum character. As mi^l^ be ex^pccted from the (Hjntotds, tibe hmguage 
is often exbemely ^IHptical^and appears to resepible elps^ ihe oioHocpu^ worki# not of mueit value from 

^ point of view graunmir, but is of the blgb^ in^orh^ frbsu tba^ ^ lesicography. The English trane' 
-altioiis are not always liteiul, mdeed was cfM hotfossfi^ 
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{dj El. = A Vocabnlary of the Kasbmirt LangTiage, Kaebmiri-English and 
English -Kashmir!, by William Jaekson Elmslie ; London, 1872 (in the 
Roman character).^ 

[The fullovving are not mentioned by Dr. Biirlchard : — 

(<?) W. = A Grammar of the Kashmiri Language, by theRev’, T. R. Wade, 
B. D., M. R. A. S. ; London, 1888 (in the Roman character). 

{f) A. = A Vocabulary of English, Balti and Kashmiri, compiled by H. H. 
Godwin Aneten, J, A. S. B., Vol. XXXY. ; Calcutta, 1866. 

(g) Lw. 5= The Valley of Kashmir, by Walter R. Lawrence, I. C. S,, 1895, 
Chapter XIX. contains an important Glossary of K^mirl words.] 

11. — Manuscript — 

(1) Texts 

(fl) In the D^vanngari character ; (a) Collection of Kasmiri songs, made by 

Chand Ram (very difficult), 

(ff) N^garjnna-<}harita Kusmiribhasha- 
yam. (Two MSS., one complete, 
one extracts.) 

(1) In the Roman character ; (a) Extracts from the Xag^jnna-charita. 

(P) Yusuf-o-Zulaikh&. . 

(y) Shirin-o-EIh6srav* 

The last four are the property of Dr, Bubler. 

(2) Grammars and Dictionaries — 

(a) Ifp. == A Kismlr! Grammar from the Puna Library [in Persian charac- 
ters (taTiqy and langpiage). 

(This MS., which is znentioned in Dr. Bnhler’s Detailed Report (above, I., 
2f (e) ), and which has been most liberally placed at my disposal, has 
been of most assistance to me. 

It contains 98 pages in small 8vo. Pages 1-46, aboni 1,200 words arranged 
in the order of the Persian Alphabet in 29 divisions ; pp. 47-53, the 
Inregnlar verbs, qnoted in the Infinitive, Present, Perfect Participle, 
Imperative, and Aorist (always in tbe 3rd person), wdth Persian, 
translation; pp. 55-84, tbe conjugation of regular verbs (pp. 55-84, 
rae/ikun and sdnts) ; pp, 71-74^ yun ; pp. 74-76, gais/iun ; pp. 76-85, 
mdranSvun; pp, 86-89, tbe conjngation of auxOiacy verbs; .pp, 89-90, 
tbe Pronouns ; p. 90, remat*k8 on certain letters which are used as 
suffixes; p. 92; Declension; pp. 93-98, Humerals.) 

(5) A Klsmiii Grammar by -Dr. Bubler (in tbe Roman cbaracier). 

2L This is not tbe place to cntioiie^ ibe* above menidoned grammatical autborities ; I 
merely feel myself justified in remszidn^ that they leave many points wbicb are far from being 
satarfactorilj desred up. Pntfiiig to one side tbe terribly vaiying, and indeed^ to the beginner, 
altogd^ier iKmfiisiiig, transliterate wbicb sometimes is not even consistent tbrougbout one 
and the same werk^ tbere is absolutely no ezplanatiiHi to'be found in- any of tbem of some of 
tlm most difficult tjucstions in regs^ to tbe oonju^tion' of verbs. In some instances important 
fon^S are altegetber omi^ed. Anyone who compares this w'orfc with its pr^ecessprs, can 
eadly ss^fy himself on these |kunis. 

* fSee aim, SMmM M by W. L E l m sl ie , Bai,, ILB., X A 8, IXXIX. <1876), Pt I. p. 95.— 
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Qattoralfl. 




Cerebrals, 


'Dentals, 


3. 


AIiPHABET AWD STSTBM 05 TBAirsiiITBEATIOir, 
O) Vowels.- 


D^anagar! 

(Sdradd). 

Peraian. 


/ 

1 



r 

1,- 
Ctf 1 j 45 ~ 

f 

3*^ 


BT 

5^j J _i. 

(^0 > 4 
/ / 



,5 ^ 

after a consonant 



after a consonant 


TranaJiteration, 

«. [?]* W 
£[S] 
i [’■] W 

[o] 

6 [5] 
i 

as 

a . 16 } 

i(», [S»] 

a 

0 


ov, and j ^ ti?, at the end of a word are pronounced au 


and tii respectively.] 




(2) Consonants. 


3r 

<jy 


3r 

1^ 

ZfA 

n 


jr 





Cl 



5’5 

chs U 

9r 


ehhg tth 


E.»> 

h ^ 

>fr 

{^}- 

;•* 



A 


6 

t 

ar 

b 

!h 

ar 

Z 

d 

ar 

AZ 

dk 

or 

l£) 

» 

N 

tOf 

t 



ih 


0 

4 



dk 

«r 

<!> 

n 


R Lett^a in b^TaoJceta are added trandatorj: vide §§ S and S!. 
^•Occnra in Lake xxi. 19, li;^jh4rr< 
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; ’ 

V 

p 

1 

Mi 


Labials. / ^ 

y 

h 

1 ^ 

(^) 

hh 

! n 

r 

m 

i 

LS 

y 

Bemi-vowels. f ^ 


T 

1 ^ 

J 

1 

1 ^ 


V 

TS 

wA , u- 

sh 


♦ 

U“ 

sh 


U- 

s 

— 

* 

J 

zh 


1 

h 

Remarks. — (1) ’ C 

^ M, (5 2. u“ ?, o® i 

, 8j i £, are all purely 


Arabic letters. 

(2) / is purely Arabo-Persian. 

(3) j eh h purely Persian ; in Mp. it is used instead of g ts» 

(4) [^] is pronounced ny*, 

(5) The letters enclosed in marks of parenthesis do not occur in 15‘p. 

PEOmJirCIATIOK. 


4. The pronunciation of the consonants is the same as in Persian and Hindtstint. On the 
other hand the correct pronunciation of the vowels is not shewn by the Saradi (LSvanfigari), or 
by the Persian Alphabet, or by any existing system of transliteration in the Roman character.^ 
Fmp this reason, I have contented myself with reproducing the vowels which I find in the texts 
in the S4rad4 and Persian characters which are available to me, without any reference to the 
pronunciation ; and refw the reader, who requires further information, to the scholarly and 
thorough comparison of KfsmirS sounds given hy Leech (see above, — A'Uthorities, I. 2 (b) 
vpp. ,399-410). I may, however, remark that -<e- 

(J) Persian i, and Sarada 4, is sounded as ii in femin ine forms ; e. 

hirUtf S&rada hxHUK [This is as often as not represented by s. 

I represent the sound whenever it oc^nrs, ho^weyeer it may he wxiten, by al — 
Trusts.] 

j(2) The vowel * ® at the end of a word and ‘before aufdxes is hardly audible ; e. 
ye (or y c dap), S4radi [?^] "Bdrada 



j) T ^ ^fonounced S in feminine forms ; e. g,^ soeontf fern, st^oyam^ 

d and ^ — 4 are frequently pronounced like the d in yf d&, * water.’ Pence 
(dtf^) is written W 5 F ^ ^ S^radi, and ^ in D^vanagari. 

[Note Tmnslah^ on Kfttadrl pronnnciatLoii. 
e the above was vinrit 4 i^ ihe dificidt quostten of Kjismi^ pronunciation haja had 
rown itpon it the excetteiiihttle grammar of Wade. The following notes derived 
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^'t7 soMds. a, a, i, i, u, u, S, $ are pronoanoed nearly as in other Indian lanen 

ages. N and o are „he comsponding short rowels of S and 6 respectively. They are prononnfed* 

l,k.fc a.dae,„ ' ool ■ r«p«,ii„lr. Th. .h„l , i, J i„ J,. 

character by , , the same sign as that used for i, and the short ohy the same as that used 

transhte^tion I shall endeavour to distinguish between these two pairs of sounds 

SmSt th?p' " " representing each member of each. 

When tWs i tW f iTii’ '' " represent the sound I, and j ^ d, to represent 5. 

When this is the case, 1 shall represent the pronunciation in transliteration. 


renrlnSd rl P ^ ^he first of these is 

^^eaeiited in the Pereian character by as if it were a simple o, no distinction being made 

between the two lettei-s. It is sounded something like a German U, and hence Dr. Buhler 

i-epresents it m transliteration by that character. As, however, Elmslie represents this sound 

tL^LlTmvself’ TP „ T ' r" ^ adopted 

the term « myself^ This will prevent confusion in looking up words containing this vowd in 

the Vocabulary. Owingto the doubtful nature of this sound, it is as often represented in the 
Persian character by i as by -A u. Thus ^/or ^th, a rag. This sound has been 


mentioned by the author in § 4, 1 supra. It is developed from the influence of a followine 
' «*■ «. elided, and left its influence behind, or, sometimes directly from ». Thus 

Ura-m (Buhler. Wm), feminine of koru^, she was done by me. for *kari-m. Again paeh,, 
she went, but paeM (in which the » is not elided, but is telly pronounced), they (fern.) went 

8. The letter u is merely the long sound of ?. Buhler repr«tents it by «, which has the 
merits of consistency. To be consistent, I should have adopted d. . As, however, both Wade 
and Elmslie represent this sound by a sign based on the letter «. (sir., Wade u. Elmslie d), I have 
from practical motives adopted d. This sound is of rare occniTence. An example of it is in 
the word far, cold. It is represented in Persian by the sign I -L, i. e, the same as that for d. 


0 . The sound 6 (cf. § 4, 3 supra), which is pronounced like the German vowel 5, is also 
due to the influence of a following » which has disappeared. It is usually represented in 
the Persian character f, «ie same as that used for d, but we often find a used for the 
same purpose. Thus jjjJ brSr, a tom-cat, feml or (incorrectly) brSr, for *br8r<i). 


10. A final 1 or u (vide supra, § 4, 2) is sometimes pronounced so slightly as to be almost 
inaudible; this is represented by a small » or ‘above the line. Thus guru, a hois^ 9 «r<, 
horses, tqmi, by him; but guri, mares, iami, by her, in which the final t is telly pronounced. 

In the Pei-sian character, when these final vowels are teHy pronounced, the Persian silent ft 
/ , / / 

(«j«*** 45^) “ her. Wlien the ‘ is almost inandiWe, the word is 

written without the hy thus, tqni^^ hj him* The specially, is barely audible, and is usually 

omitted in writing. Except when necessary for some particular reason, 1 shall also usually 
omit it in transliteration. 


11, The ioUowing is, therefor^ tfee compleie vovfe^l ^stem of KSsmiri:; — 

u, 4 a; 4 

,, .'tV „* 

a' ' A 

0, If a 
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I take the responsibility of nsing all these signs, instead of the few used by the anther* 
They do not exhanst all the nnm6ix>as shades of vowel. pronunciation in Elasmin, but they give 
the piancipal ones, and will be found nseful by the learner. It must be understood that I am 
entirely responsible for the insertion of these diacritical marks. 

12* The following are the Persian methods of denoting those sounds : — 

^ X- (or sometimes — ), e. p., (j-p) high (fern.) 

4, 1 e, y., b p4ntsa (not pdntsi or pdutse), twenty-fire. 

/ 

S — » e- by him. 

-i., but more usually omitted. (Jl) gur (gur » ), a borse. 
e, — » «. ffn • ader (fern.), daaq> ; often, hoverer, we find incorrectly tised. Thus, 

/ 

4U»j for pyei (fern.), fat. 

0 , e. sofj silly. 

o, f (or incorrectlyj ji.), e. g., mj\ a mother, ilJ tat (fem,), beloved. 

IS. B should be noted, once for all, that when Kasmiri is written in the Persian character, 
the greatest carelaasuess is exhibited in the use of (a or a) and — (t and e). These signs 
are continually, and capriciously, used, one for the other. The author hsts as a rule followed 
asnesriy as may be tte capricious spelling of Up., and I have throughont endeavoured to 
correct it in the transliteration. 

14* Conaonaoita. The letters c& and chh have occasionally developed into a new sound 
U, and tfh, pronounced as written. This has already been noted by the author. is to be 

proBonnoed as t* + A, not as f + th. It is represented in the Persian character by *. A 
similar change occurs in MaratM.] 


tHTote by Translator on the Pbonetie Iiaws of 

15. Some of the changes, both of vowels and of consonants, which are common in 
Ki&nH ■will be new to studmits of other Indian languages. The following remark oartlv 
eondensed from thoee of Dr. Buhlar, will tend to make them more intelligible : — ^ 

. (1) The vowels i(l). SCO ate frequently confused. One is often written for the other 
J soften pronounced ass, and das.- or f. So also there is a similar confusion between «, To 

£) A medW a or s rmually ch,^ to « or o, under the influence of an original followin.r 
« Tbm hxru^ to do, for *Wa; W, an elephant, for Aasiu. The oblique Sis ha»ti fo 

on i b,(b» «, »d the orirt»l , 

Jrz, y " »” »», loritfCh." 

feminin e «e**, or aSoM , m which there m no original ». . » r , i 

in d£lL£i!ttffoHjS“ a^ ia to oonjngaKou of verbs, and also oocasionaDy 

in dedenBum. to following oomonmM ctonges often occur : — ^ 

i tieoomes el 


Ih 


eoameael ") . . , , 

becomes stoj* '* S’’ *T, fem. Aoch or h(xM. 


p Wmesy or d,s.p.,«^, cheap, fem. sng; l«p«y tame, l^d, or to/, 
f becomes ch, e. p,, ttef , out, feia, ^ 
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Someliave bec‘» 


ih becomes ch%^ e, b^ulJi^y seated, fern, bkhh* 
t becomes ts, e, gi,, sobu, silly, fern, sats, 
th becomes tsk, e, y., moth^^ anointed, fern. mat$K 
d becomes ar, c. g.j thod^y bigh, fern, 
d becomes «. hd^y built, fern. Iqj or to. 

» becomes e. alone, fern. hunK 

I becomes e. g,t wosul^y red, fem. woioj, 

(5) The following Towel changes occnr in declension and conjagation. 
already described above : — 

^ becomes g in certain feminine nouns, c. ® favonr, pL (regarding 

the change of t to see above), and in forming feminines, «. hhaTy an asH, 
hhar^ a ehe-ass. 

a becomes o in verbs, e, g.y pahun, to go, Aorist 
rt becomes a in certain feminine nonns, e. gghy a sbeep, pi. gahu 
d becomes o in feminine monosyllabic nonns and in forming the feminine of adjectircSi 
e. g,y rdty night, pL Ats ; dsdm, easy, fem. 
d becomes d in verbs, e. mamtiy to kill ; aor. tJidr®. 

1, see c. 

^ becomes u in verbs, e. <7., cMrunj to squeeze ; aor. chwf^* 

« becomes a in masc, nonns, e. g., hohur, a cock, dat. Jsoharas. 

it (often confused with 0, q. v.) becomes ^ c. red, fern, todzq;. 

becomes e. (7., fcarw? red, fern. Mr, 
ft becomes e, e. g.y hotttr, a pigeon, fern. i 6 ter, 
it becomes 0, e. a dog, pi* 

fi becomes 0, c. kn^y», a well, pi. hron. ^ t ji 

u (sometimes written d) becomes d in certain feminine nonns, e. <7., fc«r, a daugnter, 

pi. Tcdri. 

i and e become or « in verbs, e,g,y to be able; aor. hyu»K 

e becomes yu or & in verbs, e. g>» pMrurty to turn ; aor. 

0 (often confused with th q. v.) becomes g, e. big, fern, hq^ 

o becomes e, e. g., vyot»» fat, fern, vyef ; adorn, damp. feni. oder. 
o becomes u in verbs, e, y., wothun, to rise ; aor. wuth^» 

6 (sometimes written d) becomes a, e. g„ md/a. thick, fern. mat. 

6 becomes d, e. g., ts 6 ngu, a lamp instr. pi. tsdngiu- t 7 z-t if 

a becomes 3, e, g., hUhhh^ one who speaks through his nose, pL ; tot-, 

beloved, fern, lot^ 

5 becomes d in verbs, e. gr., to send, aor. #«*“. _ 

S be«»mes ^ in all feminine nonns, e. g., dor. a beard, pi. dan; also m certain masc 
pi. forms. 

«M becomes i, e. fhg<at», a drop, dat. pMris. , . - . , 

Jil becomes t. e. ?., blue. fern. mj. Sometimes also, o, «. g., apa^ur^, fiUse, 

fern, apazor* 

With reference to the above it must he remembOTed that i m often parononnced e, and 
0 , and vice versd, 

(6) The soft aspirates gh, dliy and bk have almost completely disappeared, t e oorrer 

Mi, . ta*l»= Mi** 

softened to as, «. g» hdgvn; to heai^ ct Skr, iiMya-ie,; Pr. ■* 


p) As in other Indo-jS 
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B. THE VERB. 

16, Kasmlri verbs are quoted in the Infinitive form ; thus, karu^it to do, to make. 

The infinitive is, properly speaking, of a shortened form of the Noun of Action in A} 
a/iu » The Root, or Verbal Stem, is always the same as the 2nd person singular of the 

Imperative; thus, kar, make, 

17, As regards form, Verbs are either — 

(1) Primitive, as harnm, to make ; or 

(2) Derivative, that is either — 

(a) Causals, like imkaUvun, to release (from mvkalwu to be 

free); and Double-Causals, like jMarfl?ifi«tt7i,to cause to slay (from 

tnuran, to die, Causal mdrnn, to cause to die, to slay). 

(5) Denominatives, — derived from nouns, e, p., from 5^ great, 
boduHj^^ to become great, to increase ; or 

(B) Compound, i. e., used in conjunction with nouns like 7iwA«m harm, 

to make an order, to command. 

In regard to meaning. Verbs are either (a) transitive, or (6) intransitive. Except in tenses 
formed from the past participle, both are conjugated in the same way. There is thus, properly 
only one conjugation, ^ 

Formation of Causals* 

18^ The proper formative of Causals is the syllable jt dv. This is added either 

(а) directly to the verbal stem ; c. g.^ bachnnt to be saved (to remain over anda hove); 
jlarf hackdwn, to rescue (from the stem hacA); dmn, to give (stem causal 

dgdvm. Monosyllabic stems in I, sh, h, and at insert a euphonic r before dv: e. g., 
Mum, to he convalescent, laMnun (stem cU taZ), maaJiun, to he forgotten 

fnoihrdvnn, to forget; or 

(б) niopen8BrfIjtoi!he[obliqiie3iionnofacti(>nm/3-^on«; e.g., b6zrtn,U> hesLT, [obU 

nowi of i&auft Cwisal bhanivua, to cause to hear ; heitm, to se<^ 

lekmSmn, to give a seat to a person, to ask to sit down. Sometimes both foms occur 
lor the same Toxh; as in the case of to to borsly causal y/lV vhutdvua 

and 0/^ phstanAws, to cause to sinii to drown, to i^t (aotiTe). 

(8) 88me..yerl» nwotdy lengthen the rooi-Towel; c.y., ^ »>mruM, to die, narun, to 
oUMtodi^tohili; ttt> h«M«,to fiaa, (,j*a Mr^ to let fell. Inegnlar is,:rV hhasm, 
toc^hl (^4^ hiinM and 0j^ Mifnm, to eanse to eHmh, to lift up, to poll apt 

♦ fflwrts%<N i^li i at iveofanaliliq^^aeSuaitg — §10.] [Ehnvlieba^n.) 
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Borne verbs Lave tLe same meaning bofeh in the Primitive and in the Causal forms; e. <?.. 

^ ic Z 3 **1 J 

ci/lf and mxdsaravun, to open, hagrun and jtilarjrdviin, to divide. 

laflnitire ( and N’otin of Action (**«*)• 

19. [The translator has here considerably altered the author s test, in order to bring it into 
accord with his subsequent writings, and with the actual facts of the language. At the lime of 
writing this portion of liis essay, the author had evidently failed to notice tliat the Infinitive 
is, as in other Indo- Aryan language^, a pure verbal noun, having both masculine and feminine 
forms, and declined, according to cmcumstances, in the 1st (masculine), or in the 3rd (fcniimne), 
declension. It is used principally in the nominative, dative, ablative and genitive 
singular cases- The declensioii is quite regular, fw. : — 

(1st declension.) 

j/ 

Masc. Norn, Ttarunt doing. 

t/f 

Dat. IcaranaSy to or for doing. 

Abl.' .ii l^ravcit from doing. Used also as a general oolique base. 

Genitive iSli ^ haraniih, of doing. 

(3rd declension.) 

Fein. Nona. haran\ Dat., Abl. kamiL] 

20. The Nominative of the Infinitive can be used as the subject of a verbal sentence ; thus, 

JJLT* chku zarilvy to go is necessary, it is necessary to go. 

The other cases are formed by changing the syllable mi to and adding the usual 
terminations. Thus, ej/ kirun, to mate, abl. karaa-q, mdrandvm, to slay, able 

mdrandvana. 

The verb yja dim or difttn, to give, has, hoivever, its ablative *1 J dinq. The following 
verbs follow u diun in this irregularity : 
jpeww, to fall, 
cheuTi, to drink. 
ziun or zyurvt to be born. 
hheun, to eat. 

niun or n^un, to take, to lead. 

Jiemif to take. 

yurif to come. 

/ 

JS, aJj yinn^ from comingr 

' " < ' ' ' ' ' ' < , ■ , . 

An example of the dative of the inflnitave occurs in the phrases JiS kkenat Wiq, 

fit for food; |.0 ^ barest replug) Gdatth. liii. 30). So also 

after other prepositions which govern the dativ^ swh as j *»' i f®- 
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[TLt‘ ablative appears very co£nmonh% and is frequently used as a mere oblique base, -like 
the Hindustani oblique iniiuitive. Its uses are as follows.] 

(a) As complement to a verb, whose sense is in itself incomplete, e. dluriy to give, 

jf / ^ 

permit; thus, nina diun, to permit tu take. 

(«) Governed bj prepositions wliicli take the ablative ; sucli as diti. khotra, vioIj hapat 
( = o.jIj bulaf), or moMn, on account of ; pata, after; bonthaij, before ; oa-. 

sif, with ; 0 -.J rust, without; varoy, savoy, except; ”dtjih, according to. 

// /Jf 

JS. g., AijAxji dapantf pala, after speaking (*. e., after he, she, they, etc., had spoken)- 
Hotsana mokha, on account of fear, 

(c) With loss of the final q m composition with vaqtq or vizi, at the time of 

/ _/ / / , 

e* g*, maran vaqfq,^^ at the time of dying ; tjj gafshan vizi, at the time of going 

(i. e*, as he, she, they, etc., went). But we have also khenq vaqtq, at the time of eating 

j / 

[and sj j prasani (fern.) wizi, at the time of travail], 

(d) To form the Passive, vide §§ 137 and ff. In this case the final q becomes a. Thus 
mdrana (not mdranq) gun, to be killed* 


The genitive of the Infinitive is usually formed by the adjectival suflSx vj -i. uh (fem. 
5 _/.«cA)(§ 198); e. karanuk, fem.^iy karanqch,oi doing; fXC sSUjU mdranuk 

huJeum, an order to kill ; muramah himmat, the intention of slaying. 

21. [The feminine form of the infinitive belongs to the third declension. Its nominative 
hence ends in ^ aSS and all its oblique cases in it -L. mi. Thus, harun, to do) fem. 


/ / /■/ 

karaw; abl. fem 4iy karani. It is used when the object of the verb is feminine ; thug 

•*f // / / 

vi/y huium (masc.) iarun, to give an order ; but ^y yi nazar kartini , to do seeing, to watch 

/ / / A ^ 

«y W u*— «? *«»■««*. laziness will not go to be done, i. e., one should not 

be lazy. Here iar«2« is feminine in agreement with stuH. Note the force of the infinitive 
eqnivalont to the Latin participle in -endm. This is common, both in the masculine and in 

the feminine. Karani is equivalent to facienda. So also cJli yf iMir cAAu marun 
in the end one must die (t. a, lit., it is to be died, morwiuiiua),] 

[Thu oblique fominiue infinitive, is used— 

(a) when it is governed by feminine prepositions ; e. g., t), iSjLJ parsani vizi, at 

the time of Iravailj " 


I* to MadL ziU. M. tto word be flWj, aot n^aran. We zJze 


'ff 

U ill* tsfiremioik (dat, of g^tive) 
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(6) after in the meaaiiig of -to begin to’ ; r. g., Ug dajgjni, 

he be’gan to speak .J 


The Woun of the Agent 

23. This is formed by the addition of the syllable Jjj to the oblique form of thg 

noun of action of verbs like utii dian (see above). Tims, djua-Boi, a giver; 

hhena-volf an eater (also written ) ; pL, Jl^«> (Haavol^ ; fern., sg. >>«3 dimvbj^ 

or dinavbjeii'f pi. duuiodji^ or dmaodjeui. In the case of other 

verbs the final vowel of the noun of action is elide,! bjibre the Jjj v6l ; thus, soaiui, tu 

J*''/ ^ 

send ; J sozativol^ a sender. The fern, sg. in vdji is an old form. The usual form at the 

present day is that in vojefii. 

j> 

2S, Another form of the noun of the agent is formed by suffixing — avun to the 

^ ^ if 

stem of the verb. Thus, sozun, stem sdz, hence soz-a^un^ fom. 

// ^ ^ 
t6»-avan^ ; pi. soz-avanu fem. soz-^iBHii. The verbs conjugated like 

(see above, insert an euphonic v before the aom\ thus dywriy stem dli, hence 
di’V-avm, 

24. Both these verbal nouns of the agent can be used with a future signification ;*i 

g-$ come, yl-v^aoiitb^oae who will ce.n^, thr.t is, who is destined to come, or 

who may be expected to come. 

(To he continued,^ 


NOTES ON THE SPiaiT BASIS OP BEuIEE AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CA.MPBELL, GXE., LC.JJ. 

' (Con-titwsd from p. S31.) 

T.igiit . Light, the soatterer of the terrors that people the dark, is tlie chief of guardians. 

Dionysos is the light and life of the World :«X' Gautama is the light of Asia : AmitAba 
Bnddha is the infinite light: Jesns is the light of the World : the Light of Heaven and of 
Earth is Allah. A red ray of light from the right eye of Amitriba broaght into life Padmap.ini, 
and a bine ray of light from his loft eye formed Tir-t, the enllghteher. A beam of light from 

Padmapa^i, the great pitiful, becomes incarnate in the Dalai Iifima.1 

The Guardian gives forth a Ught. In the great temple at Tyre Melkarth was adored in 
the forth of a InminonS stone.* It is because the spirit of light lives iu them that the diamond, 

the pearl, the ruby, the crystal, and other clear gems ew a tvorldjide^ as 

disease, terror and other forms of evil. Bays of glory msnefmmjhe body of The babo 

Krishna brightened the dungeon in which he was bora. , Haider was ®° 

.o’ shinintr that a light went forth from him.® The face of Moses shone so bnghtly that he 
L, to wear a veil In Tibet, , thp inm^ of Baddto have a gtonrn,g h alo or lumbos, and 
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I. .1 I- . . ! 1 i.« VO a Hiiiiiiv' halo.® The Lama god is born with a halo 

those of the fioivo tnteiiirjf ih.rnons liave a ii.iiiiin., iiaio. j. , , . « n /-i i 

of glory ^ A flame-lila* iin ics.'! issues from the crown, or throagh tiio suture, of the Ceylon 

Buddha.® In ludia, the j,nirtrd;un king .hams with Buddha the glory of a uimboB. In 

Greece, the victi.n. or the god in tiio victim, .hour. From the Uiree Rcrsian youths, who were 

to Dionysos (Jmoa. before SukmiH (B. C. a bright flame blazed.® In the 

guardian Briihmuu a Are burns. -If ther-a is no fire,*' sttys Mann,io “lot the worshipper 


place the offering in » ihuhmfin s hand, for the priests say, * Fire is a Bi atimarr." AgainJi iiana 
,.,V«:--Au ofcudng in the flres of a Brahman’s mouth, which are kiiKlled by austerity and 
knowledge, frees f ruin misloriune even from great sm.” From the early Egyptian Etruscan 
and Homan enrireling cloud the guardian a gleam became Incahsed into the Cliristian 
nimbus or head circle, and again, in the form of Iho Martyr’s aureole, went back 
the enveloping the whole figure.^^ That, light was the source of the guard ian 

virtue of the Egyptian good-spirit, the hawfc-headod snake Chnepli, appears from the 
l>ypt!a!i saying: -When Ohneph opens his eyes the land is flooded with light; "Whea 
ilLeph closes his eyes the land is hid in darkness.’^i^ During the centuries before and after 
the Christian era a ^ni^dily flood of Sun-urorship spresul over Asia, Egypt and Europe under 
the iufluence ot the religions ot Mithitis Serapis and Christ.^* It is as the greater and the 
lesser lights that the Sun and Moon have earned universal worship. Q’he Accndiaiis or early 
Babylonians (B. 0 $000) worsliippcd the sun us lirtV^nud held tire to bo one of the chief of 
guardians. This faith lasted into later Babylon, where Del or Merodach was the orderer of 
good for man, the healer, the scarer of evil spirits.^® The Tibet Lama, gazing at the rising 
sun, says:— “The glorions One has arisen; the Bun of happiness has arisen; the goddess 
Marichi has arisen; keep me, goddess, ivom the eight terrors, — robbers, wild beasts, snakes, 
poisons, weapons, fii-e, water, and precipices.^^ When the days lengthen with the northing 
sun, when the nights brighten with the waxing moon, evil influences are driven from 
among men. With a sonthiiig sun and a weaning moon the guardian power weakens, 
and the danger from evil spirits again presses. The horror reaches a climax when, as 
among the Mexicans, unless some mystic re-birth of light comes to iiis aid, at the end of one 
of his cycles of fifty-two years, the sun will rise no more and evil sjurits will destroy mankind.^® 
The light by the woman in child-birth, by the youth at baptism, by the bride and bridegroom at 
marriage, by the sick, by the dying, and by the dead : the light at the tomb, the lamp in the 
place of worship, the feasts of lights, of lanterns, and of candles, shew how at every crisis in the 
life of the individual, at all seasonal changes that endanger public health, the guardian virtue of 
light puts to flight evil influences. So Herrick in his charm-song “ Light the tapers here to 
fright far from hence the evil sprite.” A lamp is an essential offering tp the images in a 
Tibetan Buddhist temple.®® So in the statue of St. Genevieve of Paris (509) an impplie.s a 
bellows to blow out the saint’s candle, and a demon tries to quench the lantern of 
St. Gadab of Brussels When an Australian tribe passes into a strange land, they 

kindle bark and sticks to clear and purify the au‘,®® that is, to scai’e the local spirits. When 
a etrauge prow is wrecked on the island of Tijporlaut, between Timor and Jfew Guinea, the 
natives burn the boat to scare the foroign demons.®^ In the procession of Isis, the Egyptian 
priest cleansed a boat with an egg, sulphur, and a lighted torch.®* The Japanese house is 
purified by fire.*® The ancient Greek signal for battle was the throwing of torches in 

« Wsddeira in p. ^ Op. cii. p. 88. « OP. rit. p. 343, n. 4- 

» Flntfireh’s xiii. *• Manu, Vol. III. p. 13. Op, <^it Tol. III. p, 98. 

SiBifcVa Ohridian Anii^uiUegt pp. 1393, 1^9, 1491. ^3^ Kmgr’s Atiiiqm Oem», p. 364. 

** 0pm pa$4m, 15 Lenormant^s OhMeem Magic, p, 249* 

Opm eU, pfK 60, 61 1 XS4-186; Ba6^e*s Babpicnian lAfc ctn4 Hidory, p. 128. 
w Bnd4hi§m in fibet, p. iaS. MayeFs M«dcc, p. 129, 

W in Si::^ry^s Oadle o/flip. Anjdh, p. 214. *® Waddell^s Snd4kitm in TiM, pp, 425.42T. 

Bafre^ and herniary VoL H. pp. 778, 779. 

» frwFs iSmm Bough, Vat I p. l»a, ’ » Op. cU. Tol. IX. p. 187. 

d BcO^'ftOrisI JHopfpdak MpBk, Vob L p. 194. ** Japmm Mmmerg, p, 339. 
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front of the army by men called Pire-bearers, priests of Ares.®* An undying lamp 
tended by widows bnrned in the Pretanenm at LthemJ^ 


In the eighth century, Bede (730 A. D.) remarked that the Christian Church had done well 
to change the lustrations which used to scatter the evil influences of ungracious February for the 
lights, which in -Rome so brightened the churches and the city, that the day of St* Mary came to be 
known as Candlemas, the feast of lights.^® But the Candlemas procession of lights has a direct 
origin in the Roman and Greek walking round the fields carrying torches and candles in honour 
of Februa and Ceres, a rite which still continues in France.29 The old Slav and German 
guardian Swanto Wit or Holy Light, whose worship lasted till the ninth century, was then 
Christianized into the worship of St, Vitus, the boy-martyr of Rome, to whom, in Germany, 
the fiery sun- wheel is still set ar rolling in Midsummer dances.®® In the eighth century, in 
Germany, to jump over a iNTeed Fire, kindled by rubbing dry wood on St. John’s Eve, kept off 
ill-luck and fever.®i The practice of lighting bonfires from a flame kindled by rubbing wood 
is still observed on St. John’s Eve in Russia.®^ In Ireland, on the 21st June, fires were lit, and 
every member of the family passed through the fire to get good fortune in the coming year.®® 
In Scotland, at the beginning of this century, the money presents of boys and girls to the 
schoolmaster on Candlemas Day were known as bleezes or biases, a memory of earlier candle 
gifts to the priest.®^ In the Western or Latin Church, Christmas as well as Candlemas was 
called the feast of lights on account of the number of candles that burned at the feast.®® On 
Christmas mornings, in North-East Scotland, fire and juniper were burned.®® In the North of 
England (1825), each family had a Yule Candle lighted in the evening and set on the table. A 
piece of the candle was kept to secure Inck.®^ In Scotland, on the last night of the year, fire 
IS carried round houses, fields, and boats for luck, that is, to scare evil.®® A third Christian 
festival of lights was Easter Eve# Constantine the Great (A. D. 330) turned the sacred vigil 
into the light of day, hanging lamps everywhere and setting wax tapers, as big as columns, 
all over Byzantium, In the fifth century, one special wax taper was solemnly blessed as a 
type of Christ’s rising from the dead,®® Fires were lighted on Mayday and on St. John’s Day 
;tJuue 24th), and the lantern was one of the many guardian influences on spirit-haunted 
’’Halloween (October 3lst). Fires lighted on the Transylvanian hills in South-East Austria, 
on June 24th, guard the flocks from evil spirits.^® In North-East Scotland, the children, who 
danced round the Mayday bonfires, used to shout “ Fire blaze and burn the witches.”^i 
medieval legend says fires were kindled on St. John’s Eve to scare the dragoul of pestilence.^ 
In Forfarshire and in the Isle of Man, sick cattle have to walk over lighted peat or to pass 
between two fires.*® In England, in 1783, the Roman Catholics used to light bonfires on the 
hills on All Saints’ Night, the Eve of All Souls.*^ In Brittany, the fragments of the torches 
burnt on St. John’s Eve are kept as charms against thunder and nervous diseases.^ The 


« Potter^s Antiquities, Vol. IL p. 79. ^ 

^ Smiths Christian Antiquities, p. 998. » i tieoule of 

» Baring Gould»s Strange Sv^rvivais, p. 247# After the death of 
n i.* # 41 .^. Christian Vitna and went back to the worship of their local Snanto 

Sun-godandGodof W«. Thj. of wordup till tfter tho. 

belief in nineteentb century Sussex, see fotk-Lore Record, Vol. 1. p: 88. 

» Ealstous BttS»o» p. 210. i. : Hraiie'. ®»erw Bap^Boo*!. 1. AofloWBbgtotte 

through the snioke pure^ banrenne^m imn or m beast. , i t ... lOJt 

« 'rA.BsM.bow Trads.Vol. ILbp. 25 , 26. » €fe«ur, 

P*',480- ‘ j 

<^.1. JjMJf ory, , ** fliiipersfcilioiw, p* 7* ^ 
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9® iftislop^s Twd BaiploW, p. 
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iioM afeastof laTnpsat Saii iii honour of the go-hless NeiUi>« The ancient Chal- 
dc?ai!*^i Vii^iirr the Tnv&ticniime of Lto, adored the physical and inteLectiiai light,^^ The Yezedis. 

. r ni^> Joru rfabean.s* Utdd a festival of lights in iiononr of Sheikh the San at Midsuiiimer, when 
ihti inen and woraen pass their right hands through the lights carried bj the priests, rub their 
brows and ti>ach tlieir lips^® the Chinese and the Japaxiose have their feasts of Lanterns.*^ 

Tibetans hfh.i a light-feast in early December.®® The CaTiton river gods are avorshipped with 
,ui aecomiianiment of hundreds of fire ciackei-s The Hindu worships light with wise wonder 
and with thankful heart. His holiest fjdtjatn prayer is : “Let us think the worshipful Light, 
iUHV it lighten our souls.’* According to another tezt Fire comes as a dear friend : in his presence 
men siit in a parent’s house. The palas-fed fire, kept in a strict Brahmau’s inner room, is 
the Garhapatya or House guardian.®* Besides his Diwaii or lamp-feast, the Hindu dances and 
Sing'S at Dusahra (September-October) round a garbii or lamp housed in a clay or wooden case 
drilled with holes. On many great religious nights, both Hindus and Muhammadans lighten 
iheir temples and shrines. In India, the evening twilight, dreaded by Hindu gods, is made 
^ide and pare from the approach of the evil Ydginis or Fire-fiends by the arti or waving of 
iauipH and flaming camphor.®^ Similarly, the Shans of Southern China, once a year, with 
gongs and trumpets and with flaming torches, drive out the twilight fire-fiends.®^ At a 
itAjput coart, at lamp light, all rise and salute, a practice which was adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar.®® In the early Christian Church, kmp-Iighting was the occasion of a service of prayers 
and praise. The rosy-fingered dawn drives aw’aj evil spirits and brings health.®® “ Demons.*' 
says the Tibetan proverb, ‘‘ cannot move except in darknesa.”®^ In Western India, lamps ai*o 
waved round the sick, and flaming camphor is held in front of the faces of the possessed. The 
lighted candles of the Christian altar, for which the Greek, the Roman, and the Jewish ritual 
furnish precedents, find a further parallel in the lighted candles on the altar table of the Chinese 
emperor.*® Of guardian lights at child-birth, an example is given in the chapel of the Bologna 
University, where, in the fresco of the birth of the Virgin Mary, a woman holds a lighted 
candle close to the mother’s face.®* Pericles mourns that his wife died in child-birth at sea 
without fire and without light.®® In Ireland, no fire should he given out of a house in which ' 
a woman has been lately confined.®^ The poet Herrick (1650) refers to “ the tapers five that 
shew the womb shall thrive.”®* In eighteenth century Scotland, women in child-birth were 
purified or sained by being ci-ossed by a fir-candle.®® In Bi^azil, when a girl comes of age, and 
has to leave her hammock, she rides on the back of a female relation, carrying a live coal to 
keep evil influences from entering her body.®^ In rui*al Scotland, Ross®® describes how — 

A clear burnt coal in tbe Lot touge was ta’eu 
Frae out the iugle-mids for clear and dean. 

And through tha corsy.helly®® latten fa 
For fear the weeaue dzould be ta’en awa/" 

, In the Scottish Highlands, a live peat was carried sun- wise ronnd the mother and unbap- 
tia^ child to keep odfl evil spirits. And the newly baptised child was handed thrice across the 

^ Yol. Wilkiiisoa’s ^d Series, Toh II. p. SOS. 

Brown’s 0mi$ Diotugidak Vol. I. p* 66. Hislop’s Tm BahyZons, pp. 171- 17S. 

Kidd’s Ckim^ Pw W y Jufofiftte Jfaanert, p. W Waddell’s Bnddhiam in Tibet, p. 511. 

K ICw. Gray’s Foartsea Months in Canton^, p. ISO. 

« Mrs. Ifomdsg’s Askdent India, Vol. L pp. 13, 86 (n. S), flO. « T?ie Golden Bongh, Vol. II. p. 179. 
in BiMot’s ACasohndn oflmUa, VoL V, p. 631. 

Smilh’s GArf^tian AnHqidUoi, p. 926. 

« Biy-Feda, I. 48, Wilson’s WbHra, Vol. h pp. 129, 298 (note). ^ Waddell’s JWdhiew in Ttbdj p. 485: 

Oompsiire Hlddletoii’s Oon^onud^ beimen Poperg md Bagmimt pp. 144, 145; Howorfh^s MongoU, 
VdhLp. m. 
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, w Mdiokciryj a v., Oowy^befly « -iije infant’s first shhEt folded aoxois the belly ; Napier’s 
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6re.®^ Fire was oarried before the Roman emperor, and, in the provinces, before tbe magif- 
trates.*® Sacred fire ■vvas carried before the kings of Asia.*® 


In South-East Africa, Mashona boys greet the new-born -moon by throwing lighted brand- 
into the sky.™ In England, the birth-day cake is guarded by lighted candles, one for each year 
of the life of-tbe hero of the day. Compare the Greek cakes to the lonely Full Moon called 
a niphi phonies because lighted candles were set round them.^* The fourth century Christiaii« 
had baptismal lights. In A. D. 500, when certain Jews were baptized at Auvergne, candltw 
blazed and lamps shone.™ At the baptism of Theodosius the Younger (A. D. 401), so many 
cam-ied lights that the stars might be supposed to be seen on earth.™ Light was used to 
keep evil from the unbaptised. In the Hebrides, until it was christened, a flaming torch 
was three times a day carried round the new-born child.™ So the body of the baby-daughter 
of the Scottish king was swathed in fine linen and laid in a gilded casket with salt and a 
light.™ The Egyptian bride was escorted with torches and songs.™ At Roman weddings, 
many wax tapers were lighted at noon.™ In the fourth ceutui-y, when nuns offered themselve.-. 
to be veiled, they passed among the blazing lights of the neophytes as it to become the bridc-.- 
of Christ.™ One of the leading rites in the early Christian marriage was the wedding-pomp, 
when, with torches, lanterns and singing, the bride was led to the bridegroom’s house.™ At a 
Japanese wedding, it is not lawful to snuff the caudles.®* The Chinese bride is carried into her 
husband’s house over a pan of live coals.®^ The Scottish bride, on entering her husband a 
house, is given a pair of tongs to stir the fire.®* The Mongol bride is carried thrice 
round a fire, and is then led to her husband.®® 


The Greeks, except the Athenians, had their fnnerals by day, for duinng the night furies and 
evil spirits were abroad. At the funeral, though it was day and though they buried and did 
not burn their dead, the mourners carried torches. A lighted lamp was also placed with the 
dead in the vault,®* a practice which was continued by the Christian, buriers in the catacombs 
at Rome and by the placers of candles in Middle Ago Christian coffins.*® The early objeeJ 
of these funeral torches is shewn among the Greenlanders, where a woman waves a fire-brand 
behind the corpse, and tells it not to come back, and by the Siberian Cbuwashes who fling a 
red hot stone after the corpse to Im- the soul’s i-etnrn.®* The Jews burn a candle at the head ot 
the dead.®^ In every section of the early Chiistian Church, lights, both stationary and proces- 
sional, were used at fnnerals. The lights round the body of the sun-worshipping Constantine 
(A. D. 340) made a show such as the world had never seen.®® At Chrysostom’s funeral 
(a' D 438), the mouth of the Bosphorus was covered with lamps.®® At the death of Juatiniau 
(A* d! 585), mournful bands cai-ried funeral torches.®* At Paris (A. D. 585), King Guntram 
buried his grandson with the decoration of innumerable candles." In the north of Scotland, a 
candle or two used to be burned near the dead.®* A lightis kept burning when a dead Pirsl has 
been laid out.®® A lighted candle is set near the Corean coffin.®* The Andaman islanders kindle 
a fire on their dead chief’s tomb to keep off evil spirits.®* The burning of lamps and other lights 
at tombs is common to Hindus, MusalmAusand Christians. “I’m , sure,” says Her rick. the nn na 


w In the Hebriiei, p. 101. » Adam’s R(Wa»Airfi.8Mrfw», p. 144. 

w AmmtoivsJIfarosUiwas, A. D. 300, »ni.,«,Tonge’s Translation, p.S86. 
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mil hare Candlemas (that is a show of lights) to grace the At sereral Christian 

fornhs in western Europe, the lamp gave a perpetual light.^ Within the tomb of the magician^ 
Michael Scott, burns a wondrous light to chase the spirits that love the night.®® 

No Hindu, Musalmjin or Roman Catholic temple or shrine is without its light. In Babylon, 
in Rome, in Jerusalem, and in Egypt, daring the performance olh-eligious sites, candles were 
burned.®® Russian churches are full of lighted tapers and candles J®® The Christians of Western 
Europe, in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, burned candles and lamps before their sacred 
images and pictures* “ the visible light being a symbol of the gift of the divine light.**^ Lights 
and incense wei'e also burned before the elemeuts, the life-giving cross, the hoij gospels, and the 
other sacred ornaments.® The St. Petersburg Etusskn peasant of the present day, having for 
the good of his body invested five farthings in hia hot bath, for the benefit of his soul invests 
a like sum for a taper to be set before the shrine of some favourite saint.® The Tungusians^ 
near lake Baikal in Siberia, burn wax tapers before their gods ; in the Molucca islands, wax 
tapers are used in the worship of the Nito ; in Ceylcn, wax candles are burned before Buddha.^ 
The earliest known form of Venus or Aphrodite is in Paphos, a ball in a pyramid surrounded 
by burning torches.® Among the Greeks a sudden or unusual splendour was lucky ; darkness 
was unlucky.® The rites to the gods of the under-world were performed at night.^ As in 
the Catholic Church the water of Baptism is purified by dipping a candle into the font, so it was 
with the classic Greeks. The holy water at the entrance to the Greek temple, which was 
sprinkled to purify all who came in, was consecrated by putting into it a burning torch from 
the altar. The torch was used because light purifies all.® So a priest purified the newly 
launched Greek ship with a lighted torch, an egg, and brimstone.® In Middle-Age Europe^ 
magicians and heretics were burnt alive in order that the fire might scare the devil that 
possessed them This remedy was at one with popnlar witchcraft cures. In a 1603 witch 
trial, an old woman stated she had burned idive one hen because a witch had possessed all 
her hens^ and in the same trial, a farmer stated he had burned a pig alive, and thereby scared 
the witches familiar In much more recent times, in Cornwall, the father of an overlooked^ 
that is, of a bewitched child, went to the witches house, tied the witch down, piled furze in 
front of the door, fired it, and pass^ the witch-possessed child over the furze fiames.^® Before 
their sacred images, the Chinese keep burning candks and ^oss sticks.^® As has been noticed) 
Hindus scar© the dreaded y^inis, or twilight hags, by waving flaming camphor in front of their 
gods. If a Hindu goes out in the dark he repeats charms, touches his amulets, and carries a 
fire brand to keep off evil spirits.^® If a Scottish Highlander has to pass through a church' 
yard he will carry a live coal J® In Ireland, a live coal keeps fairies and other evils away at 
nightJ® In North Scotland (1800), a live coal is dipped into the water in which a new- 
born child is washed.^^ 

The Hindu belief, that the waving of lights cures sickness and that flaming camphor 
is socially helpful in driving evil spirits out of the possessed, finds a parallel in the Christian 
girl, who (A. D, 587) expelled a sickness by holding in front of her a burning candle^ 
iwd in a man, who, recovering from an ague, held lighted candles in his hands all night 
long.*® Similarly, oil from a lamp burning in a Church at Bavenna cured the eyes of two 
believers.*® In Germany, fire was struck out of a flint on erysipelas. And the cattle were 

•* JEWin». T 6 L II, p. 8®|; Ed, I860. w Saaith’a Uhirigti<m Aniiquitie 9 , p. 997* 
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driven throagh. the holy Need Fire to keep ofi sic^ess. German mothers pat their children 
in the oven to cure fever, and lay in an oven a child who does not grow to drive out of him the 
dwarfing spirit of the elderliiig .20 

^regards lights at festivals, according to Bede (1.D.730), the English practice of 
keeping a candle burning all through Christmas Day goes back to fore-Ghristian times, when, 
on the eve of the winter solstice the Saxons used to light great caudles aud kindle the Yule 
CJlog-®^ Lighted candles were also nsed ceremonially by the Germans before they became 
Ohristian .22 In. Ripon, in T orkshire, on the Sunday before Oandlemas Day, all the afternoon 
the collegiate church is (1790) ablaze with lighted candles.23 ju Rome, after sunset on 
Shrove Tuesday, everyone carries a lighted taper aud tries to blow out his neighbour’s light,** 
During Easter-week the Pope worships a cross of fire over St, Peter’s tomb.*® According to the 
Greek Christians, on Easter Day in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Jerusalem, a magic 
light from above kindles the candles.*® According to the traveller Coryate^ in 1614, except the 
Latins, all Christians in J^osalem at Easter prajed that the Holy Ghost might come from heaven 
in the visible form of fire* After great procestioning the Patriarchs of the Gbreeks and Armenians 
went into the sepulcure* A priest passed into the grottoe. After a quarter of an hour he came 
forth with his tapers lighted* So great was the rush to get a light that the priest was nearly 
stifled**^ At Durham, the great Easter candle, called Pascbal, was lighted by flint and steel 
with a consecrating rite, and from it all other caudles were kindled,** So it is with the Paschal 
taper carried before the Pope, parts of which are kept as charms,** In Transylvania, on 
Easter Eve, witches and demons are abroad. Every man must attend the midnight service 
and hold a lighted wax caudle. Afterwards, if what is left of the caudle is lighted during 
a thunderstorm, it will keep the fiend lightning from striking the house,®* In London, on 
Midsummer Eve (June 24th), and on the Eve of St* Peter and St. Paul (June 28th), every 
man’s door was shaded with green birch, long fennel, Sb. John’s wort, orpin, white lilies and the 
like ornaments with flower garlands. Glass oiLlamps were kept burning all night, covering the 
branches with hundreds of lights.®^ So, among the Circassians, the holy pear-tree is hung 
with caudles*®* At the hottest .time of the year the grove of Diana at Nemi, near Rome^ 
was lighted by a multitude of torches.®* In Borne, before the Church was eclipsed by the 
Italian Government (1869), an illuminatiou took place when a new Cardinal was appointed.*® 
At the crowning of the Eastern Christian Emperors and at the throning of the Pope, a wisp 
of flax is lighted and burnt before the eyes of the enthroned.®* At the feast in honour of the 
dedication of the temple by Judas Macabmus (B. C. 160), the Jews lighted one candle the first 
day, and one more each day till seven were lighted.®® A lamp was always burning in the 
Jewish tabernacle; a lamp still burns in the Synagogue.®^ The prophetic stones on the 
High Piiest’s breast-plate were called Urim or Lights.®* The undying fire on the altar of 
Solomon’s temple couched like a lion and shone like the sun* Its soEd pure and smokel^ 
flame consumed alike the wet imd the dry.®* In tihe fore-Okristian Jewish c^itacombs at Rome, 
on each place for a body, is scratched the image of a seveurlwanched candle-stick.®* 
When an early Christian Church was consecrated twelve candles were lighted.®^ At 
the Japanese lantern feast, lighted lanterns are lannclicd on .water to ascertain the fate 
of dead friends.®* At the Chinese feast of lantern^ on t^ fifteenth of the first moon, that 
w Ghcimni’s Vol, III. |ip. XJ62, 11S5. 
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is »bi>at aii hang lanterns in front of their houses.^ The Chinese have passed from 

the stiige of iscaring the tlreuded dead to the stage of pleasing the beloved dead. In Canton, 
daring tin.* yearly festival fur the nnmarried dead, after dark, boats glide down the river a 
mass of In front and at the sides of the lantern boats are small fire boats. In the 

front firebofit a gang is beaten to attract spirits. In the big lantern boat priests 
chant hymns and tiiruv.^ burning paper clothes and paper money into the river. The paper 
clothes and paper money aie supposed to be refined by fire so as to be useful to the naked craving 
unwed ghoMu who float on the water. Oil lamps in clay vessels are drawn after the lantern 
boat to serve as guides to the spirits^* 

For moil* than 3<>0 years after Christ, the use of ceremonial candles, torches and lamps in 
Chrkthai Churches was not general- Tertnllian ( A, D. 205 ) and Lactantius ( A. D. 303) 
scoff at the use of lights by day. ‘ The early gods,’ they say, ‘need lights' because being of the 
earth they are in darkness.’ ‘Let us not blaze,’ says Gregory of Nazianzen (A. D. 373), * like a 
Greek temple at holy moon.’ The ceremonial use of lights in connection with Christian worship 
is supposetl to liave begun with the placing of a light on the tombs of martyrs and with the illumi- 
nation of churches on high days. By the eighth century the blessing of the lamps and candles on 
Easter Eve was a widespread ceremony. The font was baptized with lights, and the early converts, 
after baptism, held a lighted candle. Lights were kindled when the Gospel was read, and lights 
w'ere carried at funerals and hung over graves. Candles and lamps were also lighted before 
pictures and images, and were presented as a thank-offering on recovering from sickness."^® 
Other early fire rites were forbidden. In A. D. 680, a council penalized the kindling and the 
leaping over fii^s in front of workshops and houses at the time of new moon>* 

Few people have shewn a more marked trust in light as a guardian against evil spirits 
than the Mexicans. The chief Mexican dread is the great day at the end of the cycle of fifty-tw-o 
years, when the sun may rise no more, and man may be left a helpless prey to evil spirits. To 
prevent man’s ruin, the only hof :0 of the Mexican priesthood was by raising a new light or fire 
to scatter the evil iniiaences that might prevent the sun from rising. To raise a new fire on the 
evening before the di*eaded day, the gods, that is, the priests in the garments of the gods, leaving 
their shrines and temples, marched forth to a hill-top. And, when the kindly influences of the 
Pleiades were at their strongest, on au altar on the hilLtop, the chief priest slew a human victim 
and on a wooden shield fastened to the victim’s chest kindled fire by rubbing. From the New 
Fire a great pyre, on which the victim was laid, was kindled, and from the pyre-fiame torches 
wfcxe lighted, and the New Fire was borne speedily by special runners over the whole land. The 
dawn and the sunrise of the next morning shewed that the virtue of the guai^dian light had 
prevailed. The gods marched bock to their shrines, the temples wesre cleansed, the people 
dressed in festive garments. Light had routed evil and saved Mexico from ruinA^ 

The above examples illustrate the working of two leading religious laws j that the 
is Itie sQiiared aud that the Guardian needs guarding. Though so great 
a guardian, light, like fire, has failed to free itself from its early shadow, the fiend-elemcut, 
kooi?v'n to the Hindus as thu hideous iron-tui^ed Eravyfid,^ that underlies its guardian nature* 
To the Egyptiau fire was a wild beast.^^ The Hindu and the Shlin agree that the blaze of cam- 
phor and the fiare of toruhesare required to scare the twilight fire-fiends. To the Hindu the 
morning sun is Txshi^u the preserver, but the midday sun, the terror that walketh at noon -tide, 
is Mahaddv the destroyer. So the lesser lights that inlay the floor of heaven, though grouped 
by faith into guardian shapes, shoot baneful glances at mankind which have to be soothed by 
the star which rules the mbment of each man’a bhtli. With the Greseks and Romans, 
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Sfc. Elmo’s or St, BrasmiLa’ fire, the electric fire balls that settle on ships’ rigging in a storm, 
•were the genial guardians Castor and Pollux. Lightningi on the other hand, was a fiend 
defiling what it struck, to be driven away in classic fashion by a hiss or in early Christian 
fashion by the sign of the cross, by prayer, and by the sprinkling of holy water,®® Under this 
application of the principle of Dualism lies the great law of religious development, the guardian 
is the squared-fiend, a phase of early belief which is alive and orthodox in the Defenders of * 
the Faith, Tutelary Demons, or Guardian-Fiends who play so leading a part in Tibet Buddhism.®^ 
Again, the above examples illustrate the law, the Guardian needs guarding. The position and 
surroundings of the Guardian, well housed, tended with care, treated with honour, make the 
Guardian a specially tempting lodging for the hosts of unhoused wandering spirits. So, when 
the Chinaman, and also the Tibetan Luma, bas prepared all parts of the image with elaborate 
care and ritnal, when the scnlpture is completed, he has an anxious formula to prevent the 
entrance of a wicked spirit into the sacred image,®* By the use of the spirit-scares, spiidt-trapa, 
spirit-scapes, and spirit-prisons, known as ritual and decoration, priests and worshippers do 
much to guard the Guardian from the trespass of unclean lodgers. However complete the 
theory, however sleepless the practice, these precautions cannot fail to fall short of perfection. 
In annoyance at intrusion, it may be stained by the spirit of the intruders, like the sun shorn 
of his beams at the close of day and at the opening of winter, like the Leader whose guardian 
force ebbs till it is lost in death, the Guardian ceases to guard. So, when the sins of the 
Hebrews were forgiven, that is, when the haunting evil spirits were scared, the High-priest’s 
breast jewels sbone bright. When the sins were not forgiven, that is, when the air remained 
heavy with evil influences, the gems became black.®® From the recurring dangers of seasonal 
fiend-swarms, from the sudden blow of the plague demon, a young f:^h untarnished Guardian 
can alone save man. The necessity of a new or a renewed Guardian explains the practice , 
perhaps even the name, of the Celtic and German Need Fire : it explains the fire kindled 
through a crystal ball at the Eleusiidan mysteries j®® it explains the Catholic flint-lighting at 
Easter, and the Catholic blessing of candles : it explains the Mexican and Peruvian re-birth 
of the sun, TJie early experience that, through i^lure of his guarders to guard him, the 
Guardian spirit dwindles and dulls through the housing of evil influences is recorded in the 
magical phase of early religion. According to Reginald Scott, the success of the ceremonial 
use of fire by the Middle-Age European exorcist was made doubtful by the chance that evil 
influences had taken their abode in the guardian fire. Before using fire, says Soott» l^t 
the exorcist repeat these words: *‘By Him that created heaven and earth and is , God and. 
Lord of all I exorcise and sanctify thee, thou creature of Fire that immediately thou banish 
every phantom from thee.’*®® The belief, that the aged out-of-date guardian not only ceases to 
guard but becomes a fiend-home, is shewn in Herrick’s Ceremony on ComMemae Boe : — 

** JDawB witk tlie rosemary and so 
Down with tlte bajs and isdsMetpe, 

Down with tha holly iyy all 
Wherewifh ye dressed tha ChnstouMi htdl. 

That BO the sajperstitions fin4 
No one least brauoh there left behind ; 

For look how many leaver be 
^^e^rleoted tiiere, maids, txust to me, 

1^ mat^ gobHim you shaE aee,’^^ 

Fbtter’a jlniigttitief, Vol, X pp. 382-384 1 VoL R. p. 172 ; €hfidian Adiquitief, p, 99^ 

WaddeU’s Fuddkimtn * pp. 368463. Besides^ m met, tlio idea, ti^ 
is familiar in the Indian Durgft and Siva and in the <jke^ Oif tim Kieditsfy ^en the ^ 

tenderest of guardians, is pestilence amopg Hukdus and madness anu^ BomaaS and s Me&me 

Bw^ up towards my AM IL ^ 
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Like the re-birth in the Need Fire and in the Flint-spark, like the Mexican and Peruvian renewal 
of the youth of the Sun at the close of his span of filty*^two years, the Dalai Lama, for the good 
of man, sacrifices his yearning for absorption, and, by certain signs, shews in the body of what 
babe he has been pleased to endure the penalty of re-birth. So the Guardian spirit of the 
dying king passes either into the king’s son, or, through some saoramentaj channel, enters the 
body of the chosen successor- The king is dead ; long Jive the king ; the Guardian is dead ; 
the Gnai'dian lives, 

(Jb he continued^) 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BT PANDIT S. M. NATJBSA SASTEI, B.A,, M.F.L.S. 

No. 40, — iihhya ike Learned Fool (a Noodle Stoi^y). 

In the town of M&nimadurai, in the Pfln<Jiyan country, there lived a young Br&hmau. 
named Kbhya, who was a fool. He was mamed to a girl in Madura. Rbhya was a learned 
man, as he thought, in his own way, and like &kara, in ^fidraka’s play, could always quote 
Sanskrit verses and rules, as authority for all his actions. He wished to see his wife. He 
therefore started for Madura. On his way, he saw the dead body of an ass lying neglected in 
tne wajf. 

What,” thought he, ‘‘this was a living being. It had no friends in this world. There is 
no one now to buiy it or cremate it, and it is, therefore, lying thus neglected in the dead stage 
of its existence. If 1 do now the meritorious action of cremating this dead ass I obtain the 
boon of having performed aivamSdha (horse-sacrifice). For does not the sage say 

Andfha^itasmhsMram aivamSdhaphcdaik IkaviL 

The cremating of an ownerless dead body , is equal to the performance of a horse- 
sacrifice. 

Why should I Hofc tfans ia an easy tray obtain liat? What have I to do here p It is not 
much, Fne! u easily obtained in the jungle. I have (mly to carry the dead ass to a good 
distance in the jungle, away from the common path,” 

Thus thinkings Ebhya lifted up the dead animal and essayed to carry it into the jungle 
He straggled hard. It was a very heavy weight- But then, how cquld merit be obtained 
without exertion and trouble ? Alas, the weight was more than his sfareugth could bear, and 
he did not know what to do. The merit, however, must be obtained, for he had found out the 
easiest way of aifaining it. A horse-sacrifice is a very costly thing which only^monai’chs may 
attempt; whereas without any such cost, and by merely collecting the fuel necessary in the 
wood, and by cremating a dead ass he could now attain tliat merit. 

The wisdom of Bhhya was nev€*r at fault, and he at onpe fo^^nd means for getting out of his 
new dificultj- The utteranoe of the sag^ that the head is the important member of the animal- 
hod j rushed into his mind ? 

Itre^ prudAinam. . 

The hei^ is the chief of all parts of the body. 

He praised his memory and his ready wi^ and at enoe ^th a small knife he severed the 
head of the dead ass frpm its trunk. And having now secured the head he proceeded-on his 
way to reach a spot ia the jungle where cremation oouM take place vHLthdut nuisance to 
tr^iyelbrs* But for tins ho; had a, Io®tg way toi^ and the severed head bec^ihe a repulsive thiug 
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to rarry. Bat tlie undert^ng was nevertheless not to be given np. So he quoted to 
anotlier saying and it ran thus : — ^ 

Safvendriydndih nayanam pradhdnam, 

Tha eye is the chief of all the senses. 

Under this rule, fibhya laid down the head and pulled out its two eye.s only, and proceeded 
on his journey. Soon he reached a lonely part of the wood, where he cremated the eyes of the 
ass with all the formalities of a funeral rite. Thus by an easy way and at no cost but that of a 
few dried sticks, which the woods supplied him with, he obtained the. merit of a horse-sacrifice. 

According to the Hindu rules, a, person who has performed a funeral rite is affected with 
pollution for ten days. So Ebhya, without any mark on his forehead and with his locks 
untied, and with other marks of mourning, entered his father-in-law’s house just at evening 
time* The first relation he met was his mother-in-law in the court-yard of the house. She was 
just finishing her evening bath in that part of the house, as she did not expect any body then 
and had by mistake left the outer door ajar instead of bolting it* fibhya ran up suddenly to 
where she was bathing, and falling on the ground paid his respects to her according to the 
Hindu way of the namaskdra, for does not the rule say — 

JDrisJitamdtram namaslcurydt ivaiuram Sva cha. 

Worship your mother-in-law and your fe»ther-in-law soon as you see thorn. 

Under this authority the son-in-law did his duty. He did not car© for the occasion, tim^ 
and place. The strict rules were to him venerable authorities, and he rigidly observed them. 
His agitated mother-in-law first took him to be an impolite young man, and then toned 
down her opinion at the stupidity which she soon discovered in him, Thxis, with this introduc- 
tion our hero entered his wife's house. 

After thus paying his respects to his wife’s mother, Jjbhya went to a big hay-stack in the 
middle of the court-yard, and, mounting it, sat on the top of it, for he had heard the rule that 
people on elevated places are always respected 
Uohchaih sthdnishu pujyanti. 

They worship those placed on high. 

So to extract respect he chose that spot. His brothers-in-law, for he had three such 
relations, soon returned home, and their mother directed their attention to her son-in-law on 
the top of the hay-stack. 

** Our namasMras (respects) to you, 0 son-in-law ? When did yon come down ? Why 
do you sit there ? Descend, please,” said they, and after thus receiving the respect he thought 
due he came down. But he did not mingle with the company. He stole up to a comer of 
the hall, and stood apart. 

“ Why do you thus stand aloof ? Gome near, pkase,” said the brothers-in-law. 

I am polluted,” was the reply, and this was given out with all the sincerify of a monmer 
with low voice and dejected face. Hot wishing to the cause of the mourning from his 

own month, the brothers-in-law went in and asked their mother w:he^ier she knew mqrl^ihg about 
It. She was not able to enlighten them, bnt gave them enough of mformatiQn to make them all 
suspect that something was wrong with the brain of h^son-rin-la^. The brothem* notb^ieroig 
bis statement entirely, approached J^hya, andaskedldm ^ fcomflee pinia. BhkyatlwsL jiar|«ted 
the details of his journey. Bah m it So 

they mildly tried to convince him of hfe foolishmew, end though he ^. beymad conviotiasi 
bb went through fonaalRy of mingliiW with his wife’s reW^ Grsaid pr^Mrutiapswow 

ihen made in ihe hottiw to, fepd iilio newly , 

there Mythingtbahy^^^ 
the brothers. 
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** Nothing/' said fibhya; “but I wish all regetables to be fiaTOured with castor oil, for 
Dhanvantri — the master of medicine — has said that castor oil is the destroyer of wind — 
C*rati^ataiia^i vdtaghmm** 

The dinner time approached. Scented oil to mb on the body and lukewarm water to 
t)athe in were placed in the court-yard, and according to the Hindu custom Jlbhya was 
requested to undergo this happy bath (mahgaltismna)^ and prepare himself for the meal. 
Befasal would have been regarded as extremely impolite, so filbhya bathed and had the scented oil 
rubbed over his body. Now the rule rnns ; — ^*j>ravdhddhimuhkmh sndnam — bathe facing the 
current," and how was this to be done in a court-yard with ail the water available stored up 
in a big vessel ? But fibhya would not give up his rules; so he upset the vessel, and running 
to the end of the yard, where the water would find its outlet, laid himself down on the ground 
to let it pass over his body. The brothers who witnessed this mad act did not understand 
him for a moment. Th^ were siupified by these unprecedented actions. But as they had 
contracted relationship with £bhja, they merely mDdly rebuked him, and gave him fresh water 
to bathe in. 

At last even the dinner was over and then, at bed-time, his beautiful young wife for the first 
time was sent into his room. Now the saying is — * “ bkdryd rujpavati satruh — a beautiful wife 
is an enemy. £bhya saw she was very beautiful, and at once concluded that a beautiful wife 
must always be an enemy. He looked round him and found a small iron wire with which lamps 
are trimmed up. He took hold of it and making his wife sit by him he throsi it into one 
her eyes. The pain was more than she could bear* She raised a cry aud her brothers, suspect- 
ing something serious, ran up to the door, which was bolted inside. They knocked, but £bhya 
would not open it. He was not going to stop there. He took up the light and gazed at her 
writhing in pain. 

^ You are no more beautiful. Ton are no more my enemy. Yon are my good friend and 
chaste wife from this moment,^ said Sbhya. 

** Open the door for God’s sake,” roared the brothers, bat £bhya had not completed his 
idiotic proceedings. He surveyed his wife a second rime. She had still one eye. The saying is 
“ eMhM htilandHni — * the one-eyed woman is a destroyer of the family /’ so £bhya put out 
the remainiiig eye also. The doors were now rooted out by force, ’ and the wretch^ blind 
girl discovered. 

What hast thou done, thou scoundrelt thou idiot, thou ass ? " roared all the people. 
£bbja in bis own cool way quoted authorities lor his aorions. They thrashed him from head 
to foot; 

“I am lord of my own wife, and who are yon to beat me said £bhya in reprimand. 

“ Gome out» you foo|, we will take yon to the king,” cried th^. And Sbhya, not giving 
tq^ltisoimrigiit%said: — 

^Yerywell, proceed; let im go to the kiii^ himsrif, and let mesee whether he will deny 
the ri^tg of a btimhai^d over his wile.” 

!niits they all went riisi very n%lit to rite palaoe^ Eveiytliii^ in the srieets, even every 
dog, was sound as^ieep. The palace and the harem was reached, and the crowd stoppedoutside ; 
but ]telAiya w^i On. undaunted, for he was a &0I, and he hmf no fear of the oonseq^nenees 
of his acrions. The sw^tness wi^ which he furooeeded made it impo^siMe for the guards to 
o^^ose him wilhout distnrbanbe^ and a disturbance in the harem premises was dreaded. The 
Mug, B distarf)ed in his lesh woi^ cx>me down beavBy upon the disturbers. Bp Ebbya, 
tinariWsted, entered the very inner rooms Pf the palace. The queen was sitting there in silence, 
and his ^K)yal head on her right the shonaireh was sleepiiig soundly. Even the air 
hmi them for Sileiioe reigned. Ebhya, 
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undaunted, queen’s left thigh, and, stretching his body in a direction 

\ ^ ® asleep. Vhat could the poor queen do ? If she spoke and 

thES distEri^ W lord IE his sleep she ^oald verily lose her head. Be* the monarch’s sleep 
was soon distnrbed ; oiw hero was a great snorer. The king rose np in a great £0x7, and a 
Strange spectacle met his sight. A man asleep on the king's own bed with his head in the 
queen s lap ! He gave a push to the impertinent head, and fibhya rose up. 


How came you to dare tbis impertinence asked the king. Ebhya came out with his 
long story, and the crowd of people, which had collected, cansed the king to go outside. He 
now grasped the whole position. 


But what made you sleep in that posture roared the king. Undannted, ifibhya 
replied ; ' YatJid raja iathd prajdh : — as is the monarch so are the subjects.’ Tou slept in 

tliat posture, and sol did under the authority of that rule.” 

The monarch’s anger was changed into laughter. Even the fierce king pitied the helpless 
idiot, who was so ready with his misapplied quotations. And thus the story. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


XELUair SUPEBSTITIONS. 

1. If it rains continuonsly for three or four 
days and the female members of a Teluga family 
are thereby prevented from leaving the house for 
marketing, a small female child is sent out naked 
into the rain with a buming piece of wood in her 
hand, which she has to shew to the rain. The 
rain is then supposed to cease. 

2. If a man suffers persistently from inter- 
mittent fever for a long while which he cannot 
shake oH, he must hug a bald-headed Brahman 
widow at the first streak of daylight. He is then 
cured. 

3. If a man suffers from ophthalmia^ he 
should watch the reflection of hk f^ in a pot 
full of oil belonging to an oibs^er, if he wishes to 
be cured. 

The repeated fidlure of these specifics has had 
no effect on their tmivers^ popul^ty. 


4. Emaciaticn follows the touch of the houses 
broom, while used in sweeping out the house, so 
in Teluga houses every body k asked to keep out 
of the way of the broom while the house k being 
swept out. 

5. If it rains steadily for three or four days, 
a man throws a piece of steel at the god of the 
rain to m^e him kindly disposed aud stop the 
rain. 

6- "Never spit on ordure: it will give you 
sore throat,” say the Tdugus. 

7. If a puppy runs between the 1^ of a 
child, it will suffer from dog-worms {haM» 
naUala)* 

Such supersMtions must and do cmostautly ful, 
but they are as popular as ever all the same. 

M. N. YmxicmffWAMt. 

Nagpur f C.F^ 


BOQK-NOnCOBS. 


ApariamMyadharfMSilfram, Aphorisms on ike Sscrod 
Law of the Hindus, ly Apaskmba, ed. by Br. Gb 
BuHnsa, 0. 1. E., 2nd edition, revised. 2 parts, 
Bomb. 1892, 1894. 

Thb first edition of the pr^^t work, ptiblkhed 
in 1888 ^4 1871 , was an editio, priiMeps, and 
materially aided the progress of SM^akpit scholar- 
ship in one of its most important branches, the 
Dhormofdsira, ^pastamba’s BhaxnuU^tra her 
ing the be^ and most authen^ speciinen of the 
ancient coHectioim of xeHgkus and civil la^ which 
original^ in the Brahmanical ec^mok of^^^I^^ 
Tke^vario^ important qaesti(k!B^ concmkj^ 
position of Apaotamba^fi m anual 


I o^er works of its own idaas, and among the o^r 
I wrrtmgs attributed to the same author, its age 
and orighi, style and I^iigaag^ have been an^ly 
I dkcussed by l^uf . BfiM^ in the ititradtic^<m to 
hktrim^Mmn cff Apaatamba, in 
of B&c^ of ^ Mad, X may confine 

my ikmaiEkfl; oie^ to the main foatures of the 

present n^ od^itioh of the Sanskpit ongjnal of 
ApastamWs W and the comh^taiy on ik , 

thpea as It had been m Idk 

profieik odlEioii^ 

! aa i!^kr4s the YoA oi Apastamba 
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iimself and of his commentator. To begin with j 
the latter, the proofs famished by Prof. Biihlerthat 
Kar&dattaeanixot have lived later than about 
A. 3>. X450-I&00 are convincing. The question 
as to hU identity with Haradattamilra, the author 
of the £adamanjari, who is quoted by S^ysM, 
has been left open by Prof. Bdhler. It has been 
answered in the affirmative by Aufrecht in his 
Cidalogm Cataloffarum, a. e. Haradatta, and the 
Sarvadarianasantgraha reference to Haradatta 
which is given in the same work (see p. 104 in 
Gough's transL), renders it extremely probable 
that Sdyana-Mfidhava was acquainted with the 
writings of Haradatta who must have lived, con- 
sequently, about 1300 A. D. An examination of 
tliose references to the opinions of Haradatta 
which may be collected from Eggeling's Catalogue 
of the Legal MSS. in the India Office Library 
tends to confirm this view. Thus he is quoted in 
the FrayogapdHjdia, Vtdhdnapdrydta, ViramUro^ 
daya, GoviWfddrnawtf and Chatur* 

vifuiaUmcUavgdJcha^na, The ^portance of the 
reference to Haradi^ta Viramiirodaya^ 

which was oomposeA in Ine first half of the 
seventeenth century, has already been brought ont 
by Prof. Bnhler. Heaily ail the other works^ also 
belong to the same centuiy, except Hrsiibha’s 
Frayagapdrijdia, in which Hamdatta’s com- 
mentary on the AjpasiamhaeMra is distinctly 
referred to {Catcdogue of the 21 0., 3, 416). 
Thongh Dr. Burnell has certainly gone too far in 
making of Hpsiihha an author of the twelfth 
century { Cai^ 131}, he cannot be placed 
much later than about 1400 A. D., as an old 
of his work is dated 8a^, 14 % ; it is true that he 
refers to the Pardtarawfdkhyd of MMhava, who 
flourished in the second half of the f ourteenih 
century. The early MS. in qnesthm haa hem. 
noticed in IL Hitza’s PQemer Catcdogue^ p. 439. 
The fact that Haradatta is mentioned by an 
anther of the early part of the fifteenth century 
Btrengthens supposition that his wiitiiigs were 

not unknown to the most eminent writer ot the 
laltar piwi of the fiowrteenth 

The early date and hji^ standing of Haradatta 
tends to jiMfyihe method obe^wed in 
editlosi^ asihdeed in the fonner on^ of giving tlie 
text oCJtpaetamba^ Sflti^ aa eataldialied hr 
Kaaradatta, T%kxpeih<>d|«eeli^ea^ 

^nendatioh of many ungraannatjoal > fornm and 
phrases, tem^mg as it may seem to substilatte 
gramnaht^a% eorreot fcnniis for the ^ medln^ of 
Tefc classiiQalaiid Pzdk|iie&rms ^ in the pfosent 
'work." 


j We are looking forward very much to Prof. 

! Bnhler’s promised full discussion of the lan- 
guage of Apastaxnba. For the present, we are 
glad to obtain the valuable evidence regarding it, 
which he has collected from the quotations con* 
tained in Aparfirka's commentary of the Ydj^* 
valhyaamrti, and Tddavapmk&sa’s Vaijayanti, as 
well as from the various new MSS. used for the 
notes to the present edition, and from the various 
readings of the Siranyake^i-Dharinaeittram&kmg 
up the second appendix. 

The new MSS. used are six in number, and the 
total of the MSS. underlying this new edition 
amounts to thirteen. In the editor’s pedigree of 
these MSS. the Grantha copies occupy the most 
prominent place, and appear to have enabled him 
to reproduce, as closely as possible, the text settled 
by Haradatta. The interpolations and false read 
ings in the other copies seem to be due principally 
to marginal notes having crept into the text of the 
B^traSf and to the influence of Hairanyake^a 
Brahmans who substituted the readings of their 
own PharmasMra for those * of Apastamba’s 
.Both works were closely related from the first, 
as may be gathered from the above-mentioned 
varietas lectionis at the end of the volume under 
notice. 

Owing to the new materials used and new prin- 
ciples adopted in preparing the present edition, it 
differs in many places from its predecessor. Most 
of these alterations, however, are important in 
point of language only, and consist either of the 
substitution of obsolete and ungrammatical forms 
for ordinary ones, or of oorreotions, a certain 
portion of the latter having been first proposed 
conjecturally by Dr. Bfihtlu^^k in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. It may not be ont of 
^ace here to advert to a valuable essay published 
hj Dr. Winismitz in the Memoi/re of the Yieiina 
Academy for 1892 on Indian, Marriage Ooranonies 
in whidi the language of Apastamba’s QfhyaMra 
has been discussed very carefully, the results 
agremg with those, arrived at by Prof. Bfihler 
f or the 

The second vcdume of the work under notie^ 
like the firsts ht not a mere r^rint of the previons 
ediih3ii, the new MSS. used for the extracts from 
Haradatta’is eoanmmtaay having suggested a good 
mwyaltemMonB^ additi^ and omissicms. An- 
other feature of the same volume is the 
oompliete Jiuisn Perhoraia by Dr. Th. Bloch, an 
able and leam^ Hrolis,, WindisdEi mSL 

Bfihler. 


« Thedateof ^ 


J. JoiiiT. 
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0^ A REOBN’T ATTEMPT, BY JAGOBI A1!JD TILAK. TO DETERMINE ON' 
ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE THE DATE OF THE EARLIEST 
YEDIC PERIOD AS 4000 B. 0; 


BT THE LATE PROFESSOR W. D. WHITNEY, OF YALE UNIYERSITY, NEW HAVEN. » 

A t a meeting of the [American Oriental] Society nearly nine years ago (October 1885), 
I criticised and condemned Ludwig’s attempt to fix the date of the 9ig-TAda by 
alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, Bergaigne, passed the same judgment 
upon it at nearly the same time (Joum As%at,lSB^), Although the two criticisms provoked 
from Ludwig a violent and most unconrteous retort (see his Btg-Feda^ Vol. VI, p, his 
argument appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone it merited. 


Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently of one another, by 
two scholars, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in the Fest^rms an Both, 1893, pp. 68-74) 
and one Hindu (Bdl GangAdhar Tilak, The Orion, or Besearokes into the Antiquity of the Vedas, 
Bombay, 1893, pp, ix,, 229, 16mo.), working along the same general line, and coming to an 
accordant conclusion ; namely, that the oldest period called Yedic goes back to or into the 
fifth miLlennium before Christ —an antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Egyptian 
civilization, and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamia also. This is a start- 
ling novelty; as such, however, we have no right to reject it offliand ; but we are justified in 
demanding pretty distinct and unequivocal evidence in its fav^, before we yield it our 
credence. 


The general argument maybe very briefly stated thus: The Hindus (as also the 
Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodiac of 27 (or 28) asterisms, rudely mark- 
ing the successive days of the moon’s circuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the 
Hindu science of astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centuries of our 
era, the series of asterisms has been made to begin with Aivini (in the head of Aries), for the 
acknowledged reason that that group was nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier; 
in the Brdhmams, etc., the series always began with KrittikA (Pleiades), presumably because, 
owing to the precession, that group had been nearest to the equinox: and this was the case 
some two thousand and more years before Christ* Some two thousand and more years yet 
earlier, the equinox was near to Mrigasiras, or the head of Onon ; if, therefor^ it can be made 
to appear that the Hindus once began their asterismp,! system with Mrigasiras, and because of the 
latter’s coincidence wich the equinox, we shall conclude that they must have done so more than 

four thousand years before Christ, But the same sum can be worked in terms of montiis. The 

Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidereally, each from the asterism or adiaoent tp‘ 

which the moon is full in the given month : bat the seasons fpHow the equinoxes and soklaoesd 
hence the rainy season, for exAmple, began about a month earlier when Asviid (Aries) ym at 
the equinox than when KrittikA (Ploiade?) was therq, and about two months earlier than 

whenMrigasiraa<Orion)was there ; , and if it can be shewn th^^ the year always commence 
with a fixed season, and has twice changed its initial month, Mrigasiras (Orion) wiH thus ate 
be proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded or, remembered period m. Hindu 


t flliavepTitttedthis ar«<yl«faom tie Azneri^ 

Mi approval of Dr. Bfihler becttUBe of idieartieles om thew 

done 80 tliat flobolarain India,, who inay not mS bo ^ 

Bh^ted With 1^ 

others.— E d.] 


» His language k a loitoWs ** Anything more 

; 1^. wiiiiwMMl mUiami '■ ' 
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history. And this, in one of the two alternative methods, or in both combined, is what onr 
two authors attempt to demonstrate. 

Professor Jacobi sets out bj finding in the Eig-Fida the beginning of the year to be 
determined by that of the rainy season. And first he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn 
to the frogs, R.-V. vii. 103, 9, usually rendered thus ; ‘'they keep the divine ordering of the 
twelve-fold one (», of the year) ; those fellows do not infringe the season, when in the year 
the early rain has come : that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing throngh the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. Jacobi objects that dvadaSd^ 
rendered " twelve-fold,” means strictly “twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more 
natural sense ; and he translates; "they keep the divine ordinance; those fellows do not infringe 
the season of the twelfth [monthj ; ” inferring that then the downright rains mark the first 
month of the new year. But dvddahd does not in fact mean " twelfth any more natnrally 
than “ twelve-fold : ” its ordinal valuer though commoner, especially in later time, is not one 
whit more original and proper than the other, or than yet others ; and the proposed change, 
partly as agreeing less with the metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improve- 
ment, but rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year can be drawn 
from it with any fair degree of cpnfidence. This first datum, then, is too indefinite and doubt- 
ful to be worth anything. 

Next our attention is directed to a verse (13j an the doubtless very late «?ry^-hymn in the 
tenth book (x. 85), wheare, for the sole and only time in the Eig-Vida^ mention appears to be 
made of two out of the series of asterisms, the Atharva^ Veda being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the snn -bride, and the verse reads thus ; “ The 
bridal-oar of Sfiryi hath gone forth, which Savitar sent off ; in the Maghfi’s (Rt-V, 

Aghl^s) are slain the kine (t. apparently for the wedding-feast) ; in the Phalgnnt’s (B.-Y. 
Aijuaars) is the cariying-off (B.-V. carrying-about ; idndha * carrying-off * is the regular name for 
wedding).” The Magh&’s and the Phalgani's are successive asterisms, in Leo, Magha being 
the Sickle, with « Leonia, R^fulns, as principal star ; and the PhaJgnnf s (reckoned as two 
asterisms, " former ” and " latter ” Phalguni's) are the square in the Lion’s tail, or 5, 5, and 
93 Xieonk. Now, as Prof. Jacobi points out, the transfer of the sun-bride to a new home 
would seem plausibly interpretable as the change of the sun from the old year to a new one ; 
and hence the beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the summer solstice, 
would be with the sun in the Phalgunrs ; and this would imply ihe Temal equinox at 
Miigasiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. 0. or earlier. 

There is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. But it is also beset 
with many difficulties. The whole myth in question is a strange and problematic one. That 
the moon should he viewed as the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for 
"moon” are masculine) visits in succession on his round of the sky, is natural enough; but 
that the infinitely si^>erior sun, made feminine for the nonce {s(trgd instead of while 

always masouline else, should be the moon’s bride, is very startling ; nor indeed, is it anywhere 
distine^j stated that the moon (somo) is the bridegroom, though this m inferable with, tolerable 
obnfiden^ from intimetioits given. Sfiryft is repeatedly said to ^ (vs. 7d) or go forth (vs. 12d) 
to hm: husband (and <uiJj ts. 38 to be “ carried about but for Agni, not Soma), or to go 
(vfc IOkQ to her house ; while any people who had gone so far in observation of the heavens as 
to estabish a system of asterisms, mid to determine the positmn of the sun in it ata given time 
(m nmtter, one requiring great skill In obsw^ving and inferring), must haTe seen that 
it m the moon who ^^goes forih ” in the Bodhu» tp the sun. The astronomical puszle-headed- 
nsas involvied m the n^yth h hapUj recimiriUiie with &e accuracy which should make its 
detajia reliafele data for imporiant and fiar-reaching ct^Iusioiis. The kke for the fisaat, too^ 
^ wi^M mm, must he MBed where ^ br^ is^ mr when the am is In Maghfi ; then if the 
lieddhlg^raih when inn and moon am togrihe^ the Phailguufs, whh^sf^d be im 
to fifteen d^fs how do we know that they do not go and settle down in some o^er asteriam. 
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further 0 X 1 ? And are we to suppose that the couple move and start their new life in the 
rains ? That is certainly the least auspicious time for such an undertaking, and no safe model 
f or the earthly weddings of which it is supposed to be the prototype. On all accounts, thew 
is here no foundation on which to build important conclusions. 

Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Prof. Jacobi’s next plea, which is 
derived from the prescriptions of the G^^ya-Stltras as to the time when a Yedic student is to 
he received by his teacher, and to commence study.’ 'Sankhiiyana sets this at the season when 
the plants appear : that is to say, at the beginning of the rains ; and it is pointed out that the 
Duddhists also fix their season of study and preaching in the same part of the year. But 
Paraskara puts the initiation of the student at the full moon of the month Sriivai^, which 
('Sravaua being a, y Aquilm) would have been first month of the rains in the second millen- 
nium before Christ j while Gobliila sets ii^ alternatively, in the month Bhadrapada, wbicb 
would have occupied the same position more than two thousand years earlier, or when the vernal 
equinox was at Ox*ion, The author further points out that the Ramfii/oinii (a comparatively very 
late authority) designates Bhildrapada as the month for devoting one’s self to sacred study ; and 
that the Jains (whom one would thiuk likely to be quite independent of Brahmanic ti’adition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Prof. Jacobi takes to be the 
fact that the rainy months, during which all out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natural 
time of study and then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations of 
Sravaua and Bh^^drapada can be due only to traditions from older periods, when those 
mouths began the rainy season respectively. On this point cautious critics will be little likely 
to agree with him. If the systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began as early as 
4000 B. C., and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to the in-doors 
rainy season, we should expect to find it attached throughout to the season, and not to the month, 
and especially in the case of the Jains : that these also abandoned the rains is one indication 
that the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox Yedic student did not 
go to school for a limited time in each year, hut for a series of years of uninterrupted labour ; 
and on what date the beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or other convenience — or to the 
caprice of schools, which might seek after something distinctive* I cannot possibly attribute 
the smallest value to this part of our author’s argumentatioii* 

We are next ref erred by him to the connection established by several of the Brfthmai^ 
between the Phalgnni’s (^, ^ etc., Leonis) and the beginning and end of the year. The 
TdtUirjya-Samhitd (vii. 4, 8) and the Panchaviihia-JBr^maua (y. 9, 8) say simply that "the 
full-moon in Phalguni is the mouth (mukha, i. c., 'beginning of the year;” this would imply 
a position of the sun near the western of the two BMdrapad^’s (« Pegasi* etc.), and determine 
the Phalguna month, beginning 14 days earlier, as first mqnth. The KdusMtdki-Brdhmam 
(v. 1) makes an almost identical statement, but adds to it the following i ‘‘the latter (eastern) 
Phalgn’s are the month, the former (western) are the tail:” and the TdiUitiyn-BrdhnafM 
(i. 6, 20 virtually comments on this, saying that "the fonner Phalgpaid’g we the last night 
of the year, and the latter Phalgunfs are the first night of hbe year.” The 
Brdhmana (vi. 2, 2, 18) pnts it still a little differenfly s full irnmn of Phalguni is the fir^ 
night of the year — namely, the latter one ; former o«5e w the last [night).” All this, it 

seems, can only mean that^ of two snccessive (nCarly) i^htg in Phalguni, the former^ 

when the moon is nearer the former Phal^nt, is the lai^ of one year, and dm other the 
first night of the next year^ and this only conclusion to ^ propo^y drawn from it is that the 
fhll-moon of the month PhiMguDa divides the two But procedure 

which k to me quite unaccou^hle, taltes the feWq pa^rts ojt m sltt^iient m if ^ey w®e two 
separate and independent statements, in^ng feota was lecogni^ by 

the Brdkmanar as a first niont^f had: feiin dmsumiB^ sqkl^ was deteranihed by 

th^ to lie between the fomier and — an If dm sun k fko Pha%iinfs entered 
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int^^ tbc qae^^tion at all, and as if tbe ^rahmanai ever made any pretence to such astronomical 
exact ncf if as would Ik? impl it d in their drawing the solstitial colnre between the former and 
the latter Fliulgnut^s i What they hare really done is bad and blnndering enough, but quite 
t'Sii piece with iliihr neral treatment of matters iuTolving astronomical observation. For it 
ftcrisele.Nri to talk, in contiection with the fnl! moon in Phalgona, of a year-limit betw^een the 
two PhulguiaV; if the definition would fit the circnmstances in a given year, k conid not 
lit) so in the year following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in succes- 
si(M;. All that w'e havt- any right to infer from these Bruhmam passages is that they recognize 
a reckoning uf the year (among others) that makes it begin in Phaignna ; and this might be 
lor of ti great many reasons besides the occunence of the solstice near that group of stare 
four i lam wind years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from varying beginnings of 
tlio year, in one and another and another month, seem to me helplessly weak supports for any 
iuqjortaiit theory. With their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
lliiidus reckoned three, or five, or six, or seven seasons (ritii) in the year ; and there was no con- 
trolling reason why any of these might not have been given the first place — the vacillating 
ielat ions of the lunar months to the actual seasons adding their share to the confusion. Of 
coui‘se, ttiij given month being taken as first, the ancient four-month sacrifices, of primary 
imiJurfeaiice, would be arranged accordingly. 

Professor Jacobi even tries (though with becoming absence of dogmatism) to derive a 
little support from tbe names of the two asterisms which, with the vernal equinox at Mrigasiras 
(Orion’s head), would enclose theautnnanal equinox, namely JyeshthA ‘eldest' before the 
equinox, and Htda * root’ after it ; the former, he thinks, might designate the old ” year, and 
the latter be that out of which the new series springs and grows. But how should jyeslitlia, 
‘oldest’ or ‘ chief,' ever come to be so applied? Tbe superlative is plainly and entirely 
uusuited to the use ; and an asterism does not suggest a year, but only a month ; and the 
asierism and month just left behind would properly be styled rather the “ yonngest," the most 
recent, of its series. If we are to determine the relations of tbe asterisms on such fanciful 
etymological grounds (after the manner of the Brdhma^), 1 would repeat my suggestion, 
made in tbe notes to the Smija-SiidMnta, that Mfila (tail of the Scorpion) is ‘ root' as being 
the lowest or southernmost of the whole series ; that Jyeshthfi ( Antares, etc.) is its “ oldest " 
branch, while in Visilkh^ ‘divaricate' (« and ^ Libr») it branches apart toward Svati 
(Aw turns) and Chitrl (Spica) j this is at least mnch more plausible than our author’s inter- 
pretation. 

Finally, after claiming that these various evidences ** point unmistakably (untrUglich) to 
the asserted position of tbe equinox ai Orion in the oldest Vedio period, Prof. Jacobi goes 
on as follows : “ The later Vedic period has applied a correction, consisting in tlie transfer of 
tlio initial point tpKidttilcA (the Pleiades) ; and thw veiy cirentastance gives their determination 
a real significance j it must have been nearly right at the time of the correction." Here he 
seems to me to be waiting in due candpr ; t cannot see that he has any right to make such a 
statement without at lesat addinga caveat; “ provided tbe system of asterisms was really of 
PCndu e^rigin aud niodifif^^ or something else equival^t to this. Poubtless he cannot be 
ignorant of the dieoussiom and di^rdanoe ^ opthmn on this subject, nor unaware that at 
least some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would deprive his state- 
ment of all value. If the asteriimjal system were limited ^ India, there would be much less 
reason r^^ardmg it as introduced there from abroad— and yet^ even in that case, some would 
doubtl^ )^To been aoule enough to susp^t a foreign origin^ But it is found (as was pointed 
out aWe)overaIargepaHof 4ida; and tbe oidy question is whether it was brought into 
India or carried out of India. Wiai possible grounds iw^ Prof. Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin as m certain that the oppomg view has no oJaim even to be referred to ? The 
eminent Prenob astron^er Biot thought tlmt hie bad proved it. priniitively Chinese, by an array 
df oorse^ondenesa and histori^ evidm^a alongside of whjoh our anpmr's pxools of a remote 
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antiquity for the Veda make no show at all. Other scholars * — e, y,, Sediilot — have been as 
confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. Weber and T, on whatever other points we 
may have been discordant, agreed entirely, some thirty-five years ago, that it must have been 
introduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia ; nor, I believe, has either of us seen any 
reason for changing his conviction since, And I know of no modem scholar whose opinion is 
of any value that holds and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the 'Rlfj^Y^da 
nor in the Brdkmanas^ and nothing in the later Sanskrit literature, tends in any degree to 
give us the impression that the ancient Hindus were observers, recorders, and interpreters of 
astronomical phenomena. On the contrary, their treatment of snch facts (we have already 
seen an instance or two above) shews the same looseness and heedlessness that is characteristic 
of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to objective truths, to successive historical 
occurrences. That no hint of the existence of a planet can be found in the Etfj'V^dcu is enough 
by itself to shew that the Hindus of that period had not devised an asterismal system. A late 
hymn or two, and passages in the Brahmanas^ shew the recognition of a year of 360 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each, beside a system of lunar months, which would give a 
year of only 354 days : what their relation to one another, how their differences were reconciled, 
and by what method either reckoning was kept in unison with the true rear, no one knows. 
The earliest so-called “ Yedic *’ astronomical manual (tjedrtV/^a), the Jyotisha^ whose first object, 
seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly filled with unintelligible rubbish, 
and leaves us quite iu the lurch as regards valuable information. And when, not long after 
the beginning of our era, the Hindus had bon«owed from Greece a true astx^uomical science, 
the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they at once proceeded to cast it into 
an artificial form, founded on assumed and consciously false data, adapting it to pui-ely closet 
use, with exclusion of further observation : taking in as part of the data a grossly inaccurate 
determination of the positions of certain selected ** junction-stars (t/oguidru') of the aaterisms, 
which positions they called dhruva * fixed,* thus virtually denying the precession. That such 
ol')servers and reasouers as these should have been cajiable, some foux* oz’ five thousand yeai'S 
before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have determined, the position of the 
summer solstice as between and 3 Leonis lacks to xny miiid any semblance of plausibility. 
Instead of shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mrigasix-as (Oiuon*s head) to 
Krittika (Pleiades) in the later Vedic period, I hold it as alone pZ'obable that they received 
the system from abroad with KfittikA at its head, and would' prbbably have retained it in 
tliat form until the present day but for the revohifeioh wrought in theix' science by Gi*eefc 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Krittika to Asviii! (Aries), it was for good 
reason, and owing to the change of positioix of the equinox ; but the credit of this belongs 
to the Gx’eeks, and not to the Hindus, 


If Prof. Jacobi’s maia avgumefit is tUps wholly dostitutb. of convincing for^, ive^hor 
can we attribate any greater value to supporting evidepce which Jie would fam dome ttom 
the mention of a polar star(dtoiiT%lit.‘ axe4’) by .^hhGrihyarShtras, sole y andhlo^ as 
something which a bride is to be taken opt apd iw«te, to look at on the evening of her .^eddm^ 

day. For such observers, and for snclvatridiag purpose, W .S^-«ot too the pote 

would have satisBed both the newiy-wedil^ >^oiiian and: tbs ^ exh.Utor ; ^re , is no n^ of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the fsamto ^ben « Draepms was 

really very close to the polo, across, an interwd,:of ,two or, , teee , thousand :yem«, daring which 

there is no mention of a pole-3i»r, either, in m 

The success of the author of the ciher ^rk here codmaeri^ .eeta^mg .his kin^d 
thesis is, as will readily be inferred, hitv in Vocm. 

Indian antiquity, nop of astwhomy. claim , Ih the Bikgavmi- 

He was, as lie states, led to his investi^tdg i ^ i>‘it «m importanoe and authority 

which, considei'iug the late date and 86CiP'*id®'^ 
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Western scbolars would be far from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an excellent 
spirit, with much and various learning, and with commendable ingenuity ; it assembles many 
interesting facts, and makes some curious and attractive combinations ; but, as appears to me, 
its arguments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclusions lacking 
in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed to discuss fully all that the 
author brings forward ; nothing more can be attempted here than to excerpt and comment 
upon leading points, in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 
weakness. 

Mr. Tilak*s main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the aaterism M^a&lraa 
(iii;. * deer's head'} with its surroundings, or the oonstellaticm Orion with its neighbours, was 
a great centre of observation and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan unity — and this, not only because of its conspicuous beauty as a con- 
stellation, but also, and principally, for its position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth 
millennium before Christ : somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior prominence of 
the Creat Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, and in part to its place near 
the pole. 

To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted a well-managed succession 
of stages. After a general introdnotory chapter, on which we need not dwell, the second is 
entitled ** Sacrliloa alias the YMff* and in it b^in to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. Tmit there is a close relation between natural periods of time 
and the sacrifices is a matter of course : the morning and evening oblations depend upon the 
day ; the new-moou and full-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month ; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognised seasons ; and so, when the round of the year had made 
itself plain, there were established rites to mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to 
hold that the year was fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (* session’) 
or protracted sacrifice that lasts a whole year. Unmindful of the fact that every ceremony of 
more than tvrelve days is called a mUra, and so that there are saUras of a great variety of 
kng^ even year-sutfms for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years ; failing also to see that they are, all of them, the very superfetation of a 
highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one 
may even say, regulated city life — he views (pp. i3-14) the ywr-scUtra as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the neoenaty auxiliary to a calendar. ^'Without a yearly saifra 
z^nlarly kept up, a Yedic Bishi could hpndly have hem. able to ascertain and measure tbe 
thus in the way he did . • • • The ideA ^ sf^srifice extending over the whole year may 
be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest ^ys of the histoiy of the Aryan race.” 
Then, in order to trace back into the Ei^VS€bi a reoc^iticai of the two ayanas (' courses’) or 
halves of the year, Mie northern and tiie semthem — ^lose^ namely, in which the sun moves 
re^pecriv^y northward and soulhward, from solstice to solstice, or else (fi>r the wo^ both 
vtrietm of on the north and on the south of the equator &om equinox to eqninoz — 

he deterifdh^ limit meaning to behmg to theTedieterQm dercqf^Tm and pUriydna : and this is and 
nttm^ palpable m i stak e ; Hie w<n^haieBO such value; demySui occurs a dozen rimes, usually 

as adjeduve with some nouii meaning * roadi^^ and never ani^hing but the paths that 

go to the godjs,, or that the gode fin between their heaven and this world* to which riiey 
come In <nrder to en|oy olBsriiigs of their woxsbippam 5 and pUriydmt occurring only Once, 
de8%nato8 hi like manner riie road tihvdtleS by thb Fktliera or maser, to arrive at their abode. 
% in hc^ nothing yet hrangW tq light in the to indi<»te, or even 

suoh thn^ as eyaaoe a^ eqelnoxes »d soktioes, reg^ed as 
d ist an e ee and points in riie heavana, had evef beep dt ; everything of riie kmd that the 

nf Orioi^ tfarnks to fiaod thexe iapr^^eied lu^ oldest Ve^ out of the records of a 

sai^ hfar period^ And iheae twn l andah ia nM erttnp are to vitiate his 
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The next chapter (III.) is entitled **The Krittikas/* Over its main thesis — namely, 
that in the earlier time the asterismal system began with Krittika (Pleiades) instead of 
Asvini (Aries) — we need not linger ; that is conceded by everyone, and has been suffi- 
ciently set forth above : together with, it is believed, its true explanation. The (as concerns 
this point) crucial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. Tilak barely mentions in 
his Introduction (p. 6 ff,), declining to enter into any discnssion of it : and, from his point of 
view, not without reason ; for if he is in a position, as ho claims, to prove that India had a yet 
earlier system beginning with Mrigaldras (Orion), he has demonstrated the Hindu origin, 
in spite of all that has been said and can be said against it. A considerable part of the chapter 
is taken up with a full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two parallel 
passages from the Tdittirtyn and the KaunhUaki Jirdkmanas, respecting the times of conse- 
cration for the year-sa^ira. Pour different times are prescribed in succession : the last quarter 
in the month Magha, the full-moon of the following month Phllgnna, the full-moon of the next 
succeeding month Chaitra, and four days before the full-moon (i, e., doubtless, of Ohaitra : but some 
native authorities regard Magha as intended: see Weber, Nakshatras, ii. 343); objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first two, and the others (virtually one) are approved as accept- 
able. If. now, this sattra were, as Mr. Tilak assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the 
year, established in primeval times on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose of 
keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to the movements of the sun ; 
and if its visliuvant or central day (with 180 days of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, 
and 180 days of the same in a reverse order following it), were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word viehmant implies an equal division of the day between light and 
darkness ; and then if there were no way of explaining the series of alternative beginnings 
excepting by recognizing two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions then, and only then, we could use them as sufficient data, inferring 
from them the positions of the equinox, and hence the epochs, at which they were successively 
established. But all these necessary conditions appear to be wanting. Weber, in his essays 
on the NahshatraB (ii. 341 ff.), quotes and expounds the same Brdhnaiia passages in He 

demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for beginning the year-«a«ra, out of the KdmlUaU- 
Bfihmam itself and out of the Sdtras. So far as any preference is shewn in connection with 
the incidence of the w^ttt;a«<-day, it is for the solstice instead of the equinox. And the texts 
which set forth the different dates side by side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for 
the choice of one instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from these 
quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in praotioe, and was allowed, as 
regards the time for commencing the Batlra. and that the element of astronomical exactness 
did not enter into the case at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was attached 
to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months? No fixation expressed in snch terms could 
ever be accurate two years in succession. If there had been among the primitive Indo-Europeans, 
or among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by a ce^in sidereal 
. position of the bub, there would have been enough to keep it there, ^thout transference to an 
ever oscillating date. 


Th« next ctepter is called “ AgnUrfywMs” ^ « demoted to a learned «»dmgenioi.s a^ - 
ment to prove that, as the woid agraMm« means ‘ beginwg of the ye^, and is recogi^ 
as a name for the month MftrgaWrsha (witii the moon fell near Onon). that month most have 
been a* one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen) . This may he^ly grant^i-mth- 
onfc at all implying that the asteriSm Mf^as (Orion's. e^r flnj of the asfensmj 

series, and for tiie reaspn that it fey nearest to the vejmateqo^x- , v e ex n * 

disoasaionB into whidi Mr; Tflak witera as to the relatit® of and ^‘TOtives, 

etc., as m down and defended hy va^aB B^ 

ue-iather lost upon ns, whp value fax^sao^ a fietr fnetanc^ ofa^^W ^ ^ 

^ works tiian the learned and actifx^ Ia»nb?»*«?ns of oompaxakyely modern Hindu 
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fell rants ; thai agruhd^ana itself designates the asterism M p'gasiras, and so proves it to Lave 
been firit ssrtriBm of a series beginning and ending with the year, is by no means to be credited, 
in the absence of any passages exhibiting snch use, and against the eTidence of all the 
analogies of asterlsmal nomenclature. 

In the following chapter, “the Antelope’s Head,’’ we come to the very centre of our 
author 9 p<>gition- By the name antelope’s or deer’s head {mrigaiiras) has been generally under* 
stood the little group of inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the brilliant star a in Lis right shoulder constitutes another, called Arclra 
(* wet ’) : the whole constellation of Orion has been viewed as the antelope (mriga) ; and; corre* 
sponrlingly, the neighbouring Sirius is named mritjavyddha ‘deer-hunter,’ while the three stars 
of Orion’s belt, which point jast in the direction of Sirius, are the ** three-jointed arrow” 
(ishu^ irihitfidii) shot by the hunter. Mrigasiras, as so understood, is in itself an insignificant 
group, and we have some reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion’s left shoulder, was 
not selected instead ; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that anything standing 
in a clearly definable relation to it might well be regarded as sufficiently marked ; and, at any 
rate, the identity of this group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by 
the circumstance that it is accepted as such in the two other systems, the Chinese and the 
Arab. Mr. Tilak, however-^ under what inducement, it seems difficult to understand — desires 
to change all this, and to turn the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call 
the “belt” running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so doing he cuts loose 
altogether from the traditional asterismal systems, makes, np an unacceptable constellation 
with some of the brightest stars omitted, regards the deer as shot through the top of the skull 
with the arrow, as if this had been rifle- bullet. All this, though our author values it so 
highly as to make his frontispice of it, is to be summarily, rejected. If the Hindus of the 
Brdhmam period saw, as they plainly did, a deer in Orion, It shbnld be enongh for us 

that the asterismal system adopts its head as one member ; the establishment of the deer itself 
might be as much older as there is evidence to prove it, Mr. Tilak tries to find something 
relating to it in the JBfg'-FIdu, by pointing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than 
once spoken of there as a “ wild beast ” (mriga: this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as he claims, Indra cuts off the head of his foe the 
dragon ; but here, as nearly eveiywLere that he appeals to the Big-Feda, his exegesis is faulty ; 
two of his three passages speak of “ splitting ” (hhid) the head, and the other of “ crushing ” 
it; no cutting off is alluded to; and all attempts to find in the earKest Veda a 
severed head of a mriga, in whatever sense of *the word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there 
are Hindus at the present time who point oht the belt of Orion as the asterism Mrigasiras, that 
can be nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three stars another and 
brighter one in its viciniiy, and easily explainable of a people who have long been notoriously 
careless aa to the real identity of their asterisms. 

Then the author goes on to find in the the Milky Way, near by, the river that separates this 
and the other world, ated in Calais Major and Oanis Minor the two dogs that guard it pn either 
side, and the two d<^ of Yama,. an4 the -dog of the Avesta, and Sarama, and Cerberus, and 
the dog whom (R.-T. 1 Ifil, IS : ^.belojf) the he^goat accused of waking up the Eibhus — all 
very ingenious and entertaining, hut of a nature only to adom and iilusiarate a thesis already 
proved by evidence posseering a quite other d^;ree of preciseness and cogency. We are taught 
‘to reg^ Ihe deer, the hunte^, and the dogs as^ originally Indo-Boropean, the dogs Laving been 
later loe| (&om the sky) by EKndn traditipn, and the hunter (as distinguished inxm the deer) 
^ Greek tri^ifeion. Thrqng^hout the discussion, the treatment and appHcarion of Sig-VSdd 
paseagesis ^ from Wiag sucji as^West^ and the kme is the case 

with tim final oonclhsian of the -chhpt^, that three principal deities in the Hindu 
^ytlmlcgy cin be traced to and loealed in this part of the havens” the trio being Yishnu, 
and 
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The sixth chapter, ** Orion andhisBelt/^ contixines the same argument, and 
dences to which we must take equal exceptioii. Jgrakdya^ and its derivatiTes are 
brought forward for explanation, audits Myana is made out to come probably from aijana^ 
an indifierent k prefixed (for which various supporting facts are adduced, as hmv and ^ 
the vowel lengthened ; and thus dgraMija^ is identified with dyrayani, the sacrifice uf first 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The number of the plan^ 
found to be fixed at nine (with anticipation, it is to be inferred, of the discovery of 


and Neptune), since there are nine gr alios or ‘dips* of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the 
mon name of a planet being also grdhd). The sacred thread of the Brahmans comes 
Orion*s belt as its prototype; and the belt, stafit, ai^d antelopes skin of the Biahn^ 
pupil commencing his Yedic study go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter h?^^ 
direct bearing upon the main question of the work, and these details are quoted only as i;j| 
trating the degree of the author's prepossession in favor of his theory of the immense 
ance of Orion. And the first part of chapter TIL, ** RibBus T^ishflkapij” is of the 
character. It is suggested that the means — hrahtnai^ {R.~V, v. 46^ 

prayer ’ — which the sage Atri employed successfully in bringing the eclipsed sun back 
the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some similar instrum^t. Planets are recognize^^ 
hrihaspati, in hikra and manthin, and in retia, both venct and gu ra cyj^m) being nami^^ 
Venus — and so on. Then the principal part of the chapter is h> the discussion 

couple of obscure legends from the At i. ** Having slept^ ^ 

Ribhus, ye asked : ‘ Who, O Agohya, hath awakened ns ? ® e*goat declares the do^ ^ 

be the awakener ; in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (t. e., opened your eyes);’* ^ 
iv. S3, 7, says that the Ribhus slept twelve days as guests wit go ya. If^ xiow (as has 
suggested also by others), the Ribhus are the divinities of the^ C^Lich is reconcilable ^^ 4 ? 

some of their described attributes, though by no means wR a. ) , and if Agohya, lit. ^ .^y 
unconcealable one,’ is the sun; and if the twelve days o reorea ion are the twelve tk ^ 
must be added to the lunar year to fill it out to a solar one (ou^ u^^ ortunately, of 366 
which neither Tedio tradition nor astronomy sanctions) , ^ ^ year” 

means distinctly ‘at the end of the year’ (which might ® ® liad been of a ye^f^ 

length, but is far less probable, if not impossible, supposing ^ve been of twelve ^ 
only) — then the dog that roused them (or, at least, was ac^ o done so by the 

goat, whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), preroma ly order to reco^ 
mence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have u auis Major (although thi^ . 
nowhere called a dog in Hindu tradition, the Hindus* as we saw ^ '^iDglost that featt^ 

of the original Indo-European legend) ; and this would ^ ® upon his yea^^j 

round from a vernal equinox in the neighbourhood of Orion* ovx thousand 

before Christ. Doubtless it will be generaUy held that a ^elusion depending on so 
-«,;i •_ ndt alU. ** proved bv BOn- 


uncertainties and improbabilities is no conclusion aJt al*. ** — ” “^^wwy provea ny bou^^ 
evidence that the Hindus began their year, at the period observed equinox ^ 

iibsit point iu the heavens, then the interpretation of author might i 

“ — -- — ingenious and somewhat plausible > of sueb^ ^ 


viewed as an 


logend is far too weak a touudation to build any belfef upoi^u 

Afifor^e V?isMkagpiHymn(R.-V.x.86),aeoBe in^ <rfrfiafceoliyer8eeiOTuitei^. 
fimci&l Bad nairairajited. Of dl who have attempted to bru»ga^ of gtrange 
obscure passage of the Mg^V^dor, no one 1® less ^ ^ suooess th^ 

Mr. Tilak. His discussion of it is only to be paralMed ^ te exh»otsnnbea^ 

foom cucumbers* and does not in the least hall for ^ ^ detail Nor ne^ 

.pna «, .p* tte tod ctopto, 


we 


geationsdf the woik are gathered and presented eyidences, in their nak^ 


implausibiUty. Our own Cox^du8^0n mhsv *1, + 1, a “ ' ^ 

nothing has been brpn^ forward, eith^ bif him Jacoo?, nas foms to change tb% 

hitherto current views uf Hindu aniiiquiif. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE BOWEE MANUSCRIPT. 

A BEiKF aecvfunt iA tlie progress made in the 
publieaiion of this important work, under the 
editorship of Dr. Hoemie, may interest our 
readers. 

In Yol, XXL of this Journal, pp* 29 and fol- 
lowing, Dr. Hoemle commenced an interesting 
series of papers dealing with the contents of this 
ancient manusciipt. It will be remembered that 
he said:— 

consists of not less than five distinct 
portions. 

“The first portion consists of 31 leaves. It 
contains a xnedical work. * ♦ # * I shaE 
designate it by the letter A. 

“The second portion, to be called B, which 
immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of 
proverbial sayings^ ♦ # # # 

The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, 
contains the stoary of how a chartn against snake- 
bit© was given by Buddha to Ananda. ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

“ The fourth portion, D, consists of sis leaves. 
# # ♦ # appears to contain a si mi lar 
collection of proverbial sayings to the second 
portion, B. 

“The filth portion, B, which also consists of 
five leaves, contains another medical treatise * 

ifc * « » 

*Eie first part of Dr. Hoemle’s edition i^peared 
in 1893. It inclnded the whole of the fifth pc»tion 
called B above* This is an incomplete medical 
woris, — amd consists, so far as we have it, of 
131$ verses, written on five leaves of the MS. The 
methjod of editing this, as w^ as the other por- 
taons of the MS. is, first to give a transcription of 
the text in Bomsut diaracters, with critical foot- 
notes; next to give the transkfcion, illustrated 
with eoi^nafinmotati^ and finalljto give fac- 
simile plates of the MS.^ accompanied* leaf by 
laaf, with a line fyr lixm transcription in the 
Ddvasligaii chaasct^* 

Ke second part has sq^peased in /asciettU: 

^ puhjished in I8H sad 8eo(^ in the 
prmnt year. B ccmtains what Dr. BbemH ^ 


1892, called the first portion A, of the MS. I 
•riginally consisted of 33 leaves, but two of these 
(Nos. 20 and 21) are missing, and two others (the 
16th and 17thl are the merest fragments. It is a 
medical treatise, originally in sixteen chapters, of 
which the two last are wanting. It differs from 
Part I., in being a series of prescriptions for various 
diseases, whfie the former partakes more of the 
nature of a materia medica, and describes the 
nature and effects of various drugs. Prom the 
introductory verses we learn that the work is 
called the NdvaniiahUf and that the contents are 
as follows : — 


Chapter I. 

.. n. 


ni.. 

lY.- 
Y. 
YL- 
YIL- 
Yin.- 
lx. - 

X.- 

XL- 


» xn.- 
xm.. 


Ponnulas for powders. 

„ „ the various kinds 

of clarified butter. 
„ „ medicated oils. 

Miscellaneous formulas. 
Formulas for enemas. 

„ „ tonics. 

„ „ gruels. 

„ „ aphrodisiacs. 

„ „ collyriums. 

„ „ hair-washes. 

The modes of using chebulicmy- 
robalan. 

,, ,, bitumen. 

„ „ plumbago- 


root. 

„ XIY. — The treatment of children. 

„ XY. — „ „ barren women. 

„ XYI. — „ „ women w'ho 

have childi'en 


It will be seen that out of a total of fifty-one 
leaves, thirty-six have been disposed of in these, 
three fasdeuU, and we may congratulate the 
Editor on his coming within sight of the comple- 
tion of his task. 


This is not the time for criticizing the way in 
which this task is being accomplished, nor was it 
our purpose, in tmderiaking this note, to do so. 
But we caimoi cmtelude without expressing our 
admiration rt iha learning and perspicuity exhi- 
bit^ cm every page» and at the style in which libe 
work is being brought out by the Govemmeut 
of India. 

G. A. G* 


INDEX 


Ahbu the potter, story of, in the KoU and 

Channayya Legend 151 

Acha Machamma, mother of a '* duck” child. 118 
Achhal, mother of Arjun and Sarjim-, 52 j 
sister of Bdni BIchhal, 50; supplants 
B^ohhal 50f. 

Aditya E4ma, an inscription of, edited 279f. 

Age of the EigvSda, Prof . Weher on a cer- 
tain passage proposed as a “ key-stone” for ' 

deterraining the I 79 

AghanaM Eiver, an oiigiu of the ‘234 

agralmjam^ the term discussed 367f . 

Alphabet, piinciples to he observed in mak- 
ing researches into the origin of an, 

289 : — Bactrian, Bactro-Pali, Indo-Bac- 
■ tvian are synonyms for Khardshthi, 286 

839f.: -Kharoshthi ... ...285®., Sllff, 

Ammavaru, goddess of small-pox 244 | 

Amar Sink, Baja, his connection with Q0g§,, 

52 ; refuses his consent to GOg&’s marriage 

with his daughter 53 

anthropomorphism in folk-tales... 298f . 

jg^Lurdidhapura. a list of shrines at, in 15th 

century A, D 831 

Apastamha, his Dharm»&tra, edition of, 

noticed, 859 : his language discussed 860 

Aramaic Alphabet, the origiu of the Kharosh- 
thi, 288; letters used by the Persian, 

287 ; use of, by Hiudus, origiu of 287 

arches, as half circles, scare spirits ........... 132 

Arjun, first cousin to 6dg& 68 

' Arrihgal, its situation discussed, 282; Bkuts 

of, the term discussed .,,...2811 

the, of Mandikal 

72f. 

ashes, as '* Bpirit-drivers” 68 

Asoka Inscription, condition of, notes on the. 137 
astronomy, Hindu capacity for accurate, dis- 


Hissav District 49 

haiihak, ceremony of, explained 176f. 

Bdi Mtk Rishi, = Taimiki 220 

B&bnikjt, father of L&l Bdg, 177 ; is a recol- 
lection of Yd»lmiki 177 

Bdlu the washerman, story of, in the Kotiand 

Channayya Legend 151 

Bdiu Senva, a hero of Beideruli Legend 115 

Bannaya of Palli, a hero of the Koti and 

Channayya Legend 212 f. 

Basinga, agod 243 

bathing, ceremonial of Hindus, is for scaring 

evil spirits 29 

Beideruli, a Bhfita 115 

hell-ringing object is to scare spirits 121 f . 

hells, as spiiit-scarers, 121 ffi. ; Bhammachlti’s, 

at Rangoon..... 332 

belts being cbcles are spirit-scarers 130 

I Bhagwfin ( = God) has to be interceded in 

order to give a miraculous son 51 

Bhattaraka Tiruvadi, a temple manager, 

the title discussed -56 

BilvaTlrtha, story of the 240f. 

Birmana Baidya, a hero of Koti and Chan- 
nayya Legend, 119f.; grants the field at 
Hanidotti Bail to Deyi Baidyatt’s children, 

120 5 death of Deyt Baidyati at his house... 142 
blood is a spirit-scarer because it k a tonic 
and a cure for certain diseases, I24f. ; is 
“ life** and hence a spirit-scai'er, 126 ; (red)- 
mark on the forehead of unwidowed women 

and other Hindus is a spiiit^carer 125 

black, is a spiiit-sOarer, 156; as a spirit- 
scarer t ....Mfl*.... i.t... ... ... M» ...16'^* 

Bower Manuscript, notice of the 370 

Brahmfi of KemmulajI, a, BMta, story of ,..243fc 


Asuras play with Kumar&ye ..i ......j...*..*.M.117f* 

Attavar Daiongula, aBhte, 113f . ; story of, llSit, 
aureole, the martyr’s, is a guardian spirit 548 

avarice, puniskment of, in folk-tales 301 

Avasyaka, Prof. Leumann on the Jaiua ...... 

Oxanas, TilaVa views- on the two, criticised... : 


BSiohhal, Rfat, mote 0 ! Qdgd, 49 ; was fiie? * 

: Kanwar Pfl 


India, 247; notes on Dr. Bulte bn tH 
2461; ori^n discussed, 247f.; toted 
6ittoy fcbhi the Phetf ^ Al|^be{, 


Brriam* BIMta, the, of te 
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Buddhn-Chariia of Asra^hosliatProf. Cowell’s 

edition of the 179f. 

Buddhism, the tradition that it will last 5,000 

years, an idle one 

Buddyanda, an EdambOr Baidya, 116 3 story 
pf, detailed ... ... a.V** ********* ****** .*.«** • 


Calicut, a possible derivation for the name **• 278 
candles, ceremonial, are spirit-scarers 864 

canes, as spirit-scarers, 127 ; used in flagella- 
tion scare spirits, 127: origin of riding 

on * 127 

Cham = Champfi =: Kamboja 302 

ChandrSkanta Tirk^lanikdra, works of, 
noticed 40f. 


Channayya, the BhOta, llSff.; his birth, 41 3 

his death 271 

Channayya of Edambflr, the history of 243ff. 

charm for snake-bite 370 

Ch<}ra-P&^dya Alphabet 3= Tat^iuttu 252 

China, origin of name 381 

Chinad^sa, origin of name ..«••••• 831 

Cholapnram, situation of * 253 

chronology in India, ancient methods of com- 
puting, Prof. Weber on 179 

circles as spirit-scarers — *«. ... .** 128 

cloth, its power over spirits, 155 ; as a i^rit- 
home or spirit-prison, Iflb; as a i^irfb- 

scorer «•* #»« ....•»*15^ 

clothes as spirit-scarers ...ISSf. 

coins, inedited, of Ceylon, 332 : Indo-Datiish, 
notes on, 22ff. ; list of Indo-Dauish, hi the 
Boyal Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 241^. $ Indo- 
Danish silver, 23f. ; Ihdo-Danish lead, 
22£.; Xndo-Danish coppmr, 28: the lead 

eas of Frederick III 22 

colours, some, are spuitrscarers.p........ 153 

combs as spirit-scarers— ... Ifll 
companions of hero, in folk-tales, bom at the 
game time as the hero ...... 51 

Congress of OrientaHsta^ Tenth, Notes on 


the 


>.M* 4 I<I.. «,« Ilk.. 


isefp. 


copper, its power oveir spirits $7 

coral as a spiritTecato 131 

com-rbaby =s kmm-baby 231 

cow, worshij^ed, because of the value of its 
inrme*.*— 61 
crtu^ k a 161 : as a symbol, 

worshi^od as a gaardki^ 163; as 
4 ifmb^ k mmdi ol W than Chrktiamty, 
161; k , a general s^n of divinity, 
163t ^ of Ikas not xieoessariij 
asty cmmeii^tion with Christianity 161: 
the Chrktiimay^i 161: 


, as spoq|»"soa®ei!s 


I'M* • 


crossing of roads, spirits haunt the 163 

crown, the, is a spirit-guardian 165 

crux ansata ^ the ring-topped cross 161 

crystal is a spirit-scarer 225 


Dalapnra » Dalk opposite Bangoon.. 302 

dances, circle-, are practked as a spirit-scarer, 

167 : — snn-, are spirit-scarers ...167f. 

Dancing is a phase of spirit- worship, 165fE. ; 

at funerals to house spirits 168 

dancing-girls in India are scape-goats” 168 

dariha grass is a great spirit-scarer 226 

D4ru, sister of Edd and Channayya 212ft. 

Date of the Bnddhist Inscription from &rd- 


vasti, ante, Tol. EVIL p. 61 76 

Dates in inscriptioBS of the Malabar Era, 

258f., 255£e., 277flc., 282ff., 305, 3071, 3381 
Dates of the SakaEra, Iff.; general list of 
the, ISlff. r some additional, 211 : Irregular, 
of the Saha Era, If., lOf. : from Spurious 
Inscriptions, 9f . : with correct Jovian years, 

4f. : with the Current TiiAis, If. : with wrong 
Saka years, 4f.; with wrong months, 5f.; 
with wrong week days, Tff.; with wrong 
tHAis, 6f . ; with wrong nakehaira, 9 : with 
iiMardyana’^afhkrdntis, If. : with a Krishna^ 

jagantt 2 

days of the week in Inscription of the Malabar 
Era, Thursday, 278, 807 : Saturday, 257 3 
Saturday 258 
dead, worship of the, transferred to the 
living, in folk-tales 2981 


Dire, the toll-taker, story of, in the Eoti and 

Channayya Legend 1 51f . 

Ddvadaram Klrajavarman == Vira-Ejlralavar- 

man 288 

DIvanajiri Ballll, a hero of the Koti and 
Channayya Legend, 271: is granted a 

copper-plate grant by K5ti 271 

DevxL-worship of the Tuluvas, X18ff., 21 Iff., 


242ff., ^7ff. 


Deyar = Gi^e Gili BIma Deyax 116 

BeylBaidi = M&bu Banndl = Deyi Baidyati, 

115; mother of Koti and Channayya 165 

Deyl (= Bsddi) was a ** duck-girl,” 


119; marries K&nta^na Baidya, 119; killed 

by a cocoa^ut 1^... 141f. 

DhaimianUdmdhanm>aik^ the work of 

Dhammavill&athera 302 

BhammavOasathlia, ride of S^puttathlra... 802 
DharmaMra of Apastamba, an edirion of, 
nioriced, 359f. ; Prof. Buhler^s edirion noted. 66 
of j^rita. Prof ^ Jol/s trans- 
lation of the •..k,. .•.(.•*.**1, ••**•••..»•• 69 

DlOTva, mentioned in as a 

determinant of the age of the ]^-Tlda *.. 365 


INDES. 


S73 


diiimond is a spirit-scarer 225 

diseases = evil spirits 29 

** dog- worms,*’ a disease 359 

dreams in folk-tales 272 

drunkenness, ceremonial, discussed, 325f.; 
at funerals practised to house spirits ...... 168 

duck*’-oliildren 118f. 

ducks, BMta story of 'the 115f. 

dung as a spirit-scarer, 168 ; is an eai^y me- 
dicine 168 

durva grass is a great spirit-scarer 226 


** ear-blowing” ceremony is for scaring 

spirits 127 I 

eaith is an important spirit-scarer, 215 ; is a 

medicine, 215: “edible” 216 

^Jdambdr Baidya, the, a hero of the Koti 
and Ohannayya Legend, 267f., gives 
and Ohannayya land at Bkan&dka, 267 ; ^ 

Koti and Ohannayya, 115: the legend of 

the, reference to 116 

eggs are spirit-scarers, 218 ; are spirit-homes. 219 
EUdr Abbe befriends Koti and Ohanne.yya... 142 
Bra, Kolamba or KoUam, 280 : — Kollam =: 
Kalabar Bra, 256 ; commencement ol, dis- 
cussed, 281' : — Malabar, 253ff. : — Saka, 
Bates of the, II!. ; general list of the ISlff. 
^'Esoteric Buddhism,** attitude of Obien- 

talists towards 138 

Evil Bye = an evil spirit 263 


fate, belief in, by native of inidiay instance 

of the ..;•#* 245 

feasting is a spirit-scarer, 219; is a spirit- 
housing rite.. ••«... ...... ... 219 

feathers, as 8pmt-8carer8.......««...........«....M 221 

f ev^, intermittent, cure for 359 

« finger of scorn,** unlucky 261 

fire, power of, over i^irits, 18ff.; scares spirits, 

17 ; sacred among the BQndus, 18; its lead- 
ing place in BEindn ceremonies, 18 ; Fmian 
worship of ... .. . ... ... *•» ... 19 

fiagdlarion as a sprrit-scarer 64 

flags as i^irit-scarers, 221£.; as sprii^lioraes ...221f. 
flowers, golden, use of, as spirit-scazmrs, 223; 

spirit-homes, 222f.; as spirit-scarers ...>.^2221 
foam is a spirit-scarer 225; 

Polktales of the Central 'Provinces, 244 ; in 
Hindnstflii ... «•«... ••«*.« .4......* •.w272f. 

food 3S a i^pmt-scarer 

fruits are spirit-scarers, hecanse the home of 
* friendly ancestors, 224 ;^6strilii]ri^ 

, andcocoanutaatBGndumaoxiiigesistoseare.^ 

spirits, 224 : oEerings— -ohleot . 

to scare, not to plea^se spox^ 9^ 


gcmmadion = the guarded cross 161 

Gandhflra, the home of the Kliaroshfeht 

Alphabet 286 

Gan^ati, a legend of * 238 

garlic is a spirit-scarer 225 

gateways, ar6bed, scare spirits, 132 to Bud- 
dhist topes scared spirits 132 

gems as spii-it-scarers 3471. 

Ginde Gfli R6ma Beyar, a “ duck ” girl in the 
BeideruH Legend, 116f . ; mother of Kuma- 

rdya Bhdta; mother of Parimdie BaiMl 113 

glass is a spirit-scarer, 225 ; the burning, 
strengthened the belief in the power of 

glass over spirits* 225 

gold, its power over spirits 57 

Gdrakhnflth, his connection with Gflgft, 49f.: 

his power of granting sons 50£. 

Gosala Krish^ y; Trivandrum described ... 279 
grain is a sparit-searer, 228; is a spirit-home. 228 

Grammar, Botes on EAsmiii 337 

graTUhacdri, household histories in Travan- 
core ...... ... »0»mm .i).* 252 

grass is a spirit-scarer because of its medical 
qtt^ties, 226: suppliants put, in their 

mouths to scare the q^irit of anger. 227 

Grikyoidira of Eiranyak64i, Prof. Eirate*s 
edition, noted, 6€f.: Prof. Oldenberg^s trans- 
lation of, noted 67 

guardian spirit is a squared fiend, 354; needs 
guarding 354 

Gujjara, the wild hog m the Eoti and Ohan- 
nayya Legend ...... ...... ... ...... ......... ••...• 2^8ff . 

Gflgfl, a Tendon of the* 49f.; origin of Ids 
quaxrdi with Azjun and Sarjun, 54; Hfis 
Arjun and Saxjuii, 56; his quarrel wi^ his 
mother, 55; hismiramilsus death, 56 : Ida 


hahv ^Efica(^ of ^73 

Ins date, 36(>; Ida text «f IpBstaa- 
ha’s Vharmaakbra S60 

Baziblmdrak a ]i 0 te«B 

-^irmki-ng^ origh^ dtrite •.♦m. 321 

TTindim, Muhammadan names of ............... 177 

I Hiskhi l^ufir, story ol^ m the Eflii and 
ffliannayya L^;end 151 

^ power ov^ qpixits, 2^ ; as a irphdt- 

fScaser 'a—.... 259 
heneynmon, of fihe tmrm ... 323 
harn^ Imiimn head as a guardian spi^ 261 

Btats as 8]^]dlHM3are^,^^ 

2^: ^1;== Quiets 

' hcwse4)^^ 1*.»a.'».*.****'.'*“***-f 359 

... 303 
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itoitific.o^tion of liero — bi-anding bis Trrist, 

27^; enemies, branding on the back 274 

Image, worship of, for the original in folk- 
tales.... 299f. 

incense as a spirit ’scarer} 262; in religions 

service* used as a spirit-scarer 262 

indcceuej as a spirit-scarer, 263 : — the male 
and female organs gi*eat spirit-scarers, 

268 ; —indecent statues and pictures used as 
spirit-scarers, 266f . ; indecent figures on 
Hindu idol cars and temples are spirifc- 

scarora * 263 

Indian Alphabet — Brahma Alphabet 246 

Indian Puli Alphabet = Brahma Alphabet... 246 

Indo-Bactn;m Alphabet = Kharoshthi - 286 

Inscriptions from Travancore, edited : — 

Chujapui'am of Tira K 6 ralavwnian 253f. 

Gotiila Temple, of Aditya B4ilia 279 

Kadinankulam of Viiu-RAma-Kdralavar- 

897 

K^ralapuram of Vira Udaiyamfirtfindarar- 

ywa-Ti . 334ff. 

Ku^angarai of Ttra Eamayarman .........2841 

lianaMkkarai of Yim-Bayi-E^ralavarzaan.. 308 
Fadman4bhasvamin 7 ^mple of £&ma- 

X 6 ralaTarman 305f. 

Fuiayari of Yini-Bavivarman No. !.•..••• 258 

Puravari of YJra-Ravivaman No. 2. ......... 277 

Tirurallam of Ytra K6ralavariaan............255f. 

Tiruvattar of Yira-Udaiyamfirt&n^Tar- 

mitn 277fE. 

Tarkkalai of YirarPadnmrAbhsrMdi't&Dda- 

rarnian.... 333 

Yiranain of Yira -Kerala 283 

Inscriptions mentioned : — 
at the Apanfisvam Temple, dated 751 M. E., 282 

of Ktkshchadaiyavarinan 334 

of SHridlabhad^va 334 

at Suchindram 334 

at Suchindram in, 400 H- E 306 

of Yikraina-Oh 6 pi Pandyaddra 334 

Inscriptions, Afghan, notes on* 138: — A^oka^s 
in India, Prof. Bthler on f^e condition of 
the, 139 s — notes on the condition of the 
187 : — Kaly&ni, notes on the, ^If., 
331fc : — in Xhar^thi, situation of the, 

286 alleged, at iialijguni in SaJea 81. 834, 
2J42:— frowi K 6 |A 1 , notes on, 188:— Talue 
of the copper-plate, of 'IWvancore, 252 

at Pagan, tlicir raihe, 275 : — ^iu six 
at Kin-Tirng-Ketm, N- of Peki;^ I 4 t) 

M.'....!;.. ...... M.a*. .**257f. 

ijxnt, n«^al jio^mssiug ttio chief 
ewr 5? ; its ^\wr over gnaurd^ 

^ ^ ^(^dkaeaaa* 57 


Jacobi’s general arguments on the antiquity 

of the Yedic period discussed 95ff. 

Jaimini, the SHiras of, publication of the, 

noted 37 

Jan&rdanam == Yarkkaki 33 

Jiru Ktttdri, a hero of the Eti and Chan- 

“ayya Legend ^... 214f. 

J6war of B%ara, father oIGdgk 49 

Jovian years, dates with 4f. 

meaning of the name discussed ... 364 


Ka4maukulam, its situation described S07 

ISHh as a disease-demon 220 

^Kalu Naika, a hero of the K 6 ti Ohannayya 

legend, steals Kotik dagger 271 

^Sambfija, the name discussed, 302 ; = Cam- 
bodia, 202 ; = Champa, 302 ; = Sh4n States 

East of the Irrawaddy Eiver 302 

K&ntanua Baidya, father of Koti and Ohan- 

nayya, II 5 : marries Deyi Baidyati 119 

K52chikadanga, the home of Koti and Ohan- 

wya 116 

K&ni Pawd, the chief disciple of GSrakhn^th. 60 
Kauka* a ^islii, 238 5 Tank, the, at AfaEjguni, 
origin of the 

j^annadct-JEnglish Dictionary, noticed 83 

Kantakke, story of, in the Ktfci and Chan- 

J^yya Legend 152f. 

Klsmiri, — Grammar, notes on, 337: authorities 
on, 337 : the verb in, 344ff. : — language, 
phonetic laws of the, 342ff pronunciation 

of the 340f. 

jLaiqpaytfdfc system of enumeration, described 280 

KathdkCSa, Tawney’s edition of, noticed 275£. 

^(^^‘UpanUhad, Prof. Whitney’s transla- 

^^ of 35 

Kaushitahi Brdhmana^ a p^age from the, 
its bearing on the discussion of Jacobi and 
Tilakk views of Yedio Antiquity, 87ff. : text 
goes to disprove great antiquity to tlie 

Yddic period 89 

Nau^a-s4fra, Prof. Bloomfield’s, notice of. 33 
Kemire’ of Panja, a hero of the Koti and 

Ohannayya Legend 212 f. 

Kemmulaie Brahmfi, aBhfita .U31 

Kmm-baby, ^e, was a spirit-scarer 231 

keys, oirigin of the saesredness of. 60 

Alphabet, 286ff., 3115.: its 
secondary position, 286; its relation ^ the 
Br^h^a, *286; its relative age with the 
BiAhna^ 247 : — letl^ of, in Persian sil^r 
Brdhiua lotters, Slo j itfee t^d^ 
mes underlyiiig the formation of the signs 
of the^ 289L : b^^wed rigns in, 289f! . ; 

"" > - — * ds tq be 

origin. 
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of tlie name, 315f.; derived from the 
Aramaic of Akhseinenian Peiiod, 315; 

synonymous names for 286 

Ktjppdi’dr, the family name of the Bdjds of 
Travancore, discussed, 282: the title dis- 
cussed 283f. 

Kinnyanna of Edambdr, a hero of the Koii 

and Channayya Legend 244, 268f. 

kiss, ceremonial, its ohj ^cts 292 

knots being circles soarei spirits 131 

knotting together the bride and bridegroom 

among Hindus is to sc^re spirits 131 

Kdchchadaiyavarman, inscriptions of, in Tra- 
vancore, noted 334 

Kodainalldr mentioned 309 

Ho-Jatdvarman = Sundara-Chdla-P&ndya- 

deva 334 

Kdlamba Era — XoUam Era, 280 ; discussed. .280f. 
Kolidaikkdru, capital of Vdndd in the 12th 

centui’y, A. D. 278 

Kolikdd = CaHcnt 278 

Komdlapattana on the Coromandel Coast not 

identified 332 

Kondri-Th-tha, story of the 238f. 

Kothi Tank, the sacred, at MaSjOTni, described 232 
Zoti, the Bhdta, llSff.; his birth, 141 j his 
death 271 


Lll Deo, the Red Demon 272 

LM Pari, the Red Paii-y 272£. 

lamps, their place in Hindu ceremonies, 18 : — 
use of, at a house-warming among Hindus. 376 

Ldiih Alphabet = Biihma Alphabet 234 

lead, its power over spirits 50 

leather is a spirit-scarer, partly because used 
for beating, 296: objects made of, its spirit- 
scarei*8, 296f . ; — the spirit of the animal to 

which the skin belonged passes into it 298 

light as a spirit-scarer, 347 ; as a guardian 

spirit, -354 ; of the gnaidian spirit 347 

lights at festivals are spirit-‘8cai‘ers, 353 : — 

waving, as a spirit-scarei* 352 

"lifting, ceremonial, is a spiiit-scarer ......316f. 

lime is a spirit-scarer 316 

liquor as a god, 317 : — as a good spirit, 318; 
as au evil spirit, 318 ; as a guardian spirit, 

320, 323 : — as a spirit-home, 317ff. : — as a 
spirit-scarer, 317ff., 323 ceremonies to 
guard, as a guardian spirit, 320 : — as the 
spirit of an ancestor, 317 : — ceremonial, 

Lc., divine, 319 : — the religious objects of 
the use of, enumerated, SSOf.j effect of 

driukiug 320 

Lolo MSS., history of the, in Europe 172f. 

Lolos, written character of the 172 


Zoti and Channaya, the story of a, XlSff. ; 
Legend of, 211fE., 242ff., 267 s — were 
born at Panjana Bidu in Parimdl, 115 : — 
the ceremony of shaving described, 

144f . : — the story of their gamble, 

143f .ir-the story of the hog-hunt, 268fE. : — 
the story of the Brahman at Ekanadka, 

270 : — the story of the battle at Panja, 270 

Kobi Nigroni, an Eclambdr Baidya 115 

Krishna-jayantif date with a 2 

Kpittikd, observations as to, value in deter- 
mining the age of the Rig~Vida discussed, 
364f. : — the vernal equinox in, not proved, 

96 : — the position of the, as deciding the 

age of the ^atapatha BrdJtmimia 245 

ZulikockZolidaikkdra 278 

Zumdra Tirtha of Maujguni 241 

Zumardye is a BrahmA Bhflta, 118 ; BhOta, son 
of Deyar, 117; his game with the Asuras. 117f. 

Zumngai*ai, its situation described 284 

Znhvarbdi, Narsihh Mehlta^s daughter, 73; 

her shrine at Dwdrkd 

Kfkpad^iam =? A^ringal — ^2 

Kdpakas, the king of the, conquered by lAja- 
rdja Chula, 282 *. — a queen noticed... 282 

La^hiyapura = Letkaik on the Hangoon 
River 

B4g and the liftisalinto Creedj^ 832^^ 
'O^ngxn of M.*#. . 1 .., 


M^bu BannS.! = Deyi Baidya 115 

MaMhhdrata, Prof. Holtzmaun’s book on 
the, noted, 70: Pratdpa Chandra Rdy's 

edition, noted 69 

Mahdbuddhardpa, the, at Pegu, noticed ...... 332 

Mahdnkdli Abbe of Mdla, a Bhdta 117 

Mahavihdra, origin of the word 303 

Makayirain = Mrigasirsha 257n» 

Ata la i Ddalay 301 

Malayadipa = the Malay Archipelago, 301 ; = 

Malayu 801 

Mdlaydlaiu, Aj’chaic, explained 27 9n. 

Malayu = Malay Archipelago 3‘.»1 

Manalikkarai, its situation described, 308 : — 
inscription ^ one of the giuat chaiters of 

Travancore 308 

Manjguni Pair, the, described, 231£. : — 

Temple, the local tradition of the 241 f. 

the, described 23lff* 

Manu> Goile translation ofypotcd. 66 

M&i’ Sihh = N^ Siuli 49 

M^rgaAksha, the month, m tiio bcglniiing of 

the year, discussed * 

marriago -r riiktionships as tennis of abi^ 

^ insiULCuious gifts a, in^ foj^-tales, 

; 53 gt>ds present a, in folk-talos 

aAitawift. 
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3iiinrya Alph^lb<l^t = Br&hma Alphabet 24^» 

zuiMlicine, folk.. 35S*, 370 

tn^'tals, have power over spirits 57 

snetamorphosis ia folk-tales, demon into a 

horse 273 

MlmthtM, some recent works on the, noted ...37f. 

miracles, some struck, in folk-tales oil, 531 

mirror is a sacred symbol becaase a spirit- 

home. 225 

months mentioned in inscriptions of akbar 
era: — Ohingatn, 253, 277; Dhanus, 280; 
Idavam, 257, 2831, 306, 833; Khumbha» 

33k; Hakara, 255; 284, 308; 

Mtna ..^..278, 307 

“Mra Mra” (= “Him a penance...... 220 

Alrigastra, its value in determining the age of 

ihft Rig- 336 

Hndhavamahachdtiya = the Shwe*m6d6 Pa- 
goda at Pegu 352 

meaning of the name discussed ......... 364 

munj grass is a great spirifc-scarer 22B 

Mnrka Baidja witnesses the death of Deyi 

Baidyati 141 

music soothes disease 167 

Music, Ofienial, the periodical, noticed......... 904 

tnutilation ceremonial, an instance of 303 


note on a new edition of ^ 180 

2y4gs^tana = Negapatam 332 

^dgapura, identafication of 83 

l^dgarAai = Negrais 332 

with wrong 9 

KiSjinAd, extend mid riioatm ...... 258 

frapwNir, a name of i^eproaoh to a son, imply- 
mg iUegxiimacjr .....m. ...... 51 

Hi)nid9» Cod& <3i, Streh^s translation <ji^ 
noted... ...«*.«.•••( M. 69 

I^todastHaS^jgi^ ...................... .....^233£. 

Saawin^woM^^ 176 

Saza Sihlia Pdn^ eonipanio]i of Gitg& ......... 51 

BIjaof Blga^i ........................ 49 

Savainh the Gr^jairdti poet^ 73 ; was a 


:aetv% 74; <— his 780E.: — ^ his mairriage» 

Oftjaa^tlpcenv 7%^ WSL his shriiw 

seenisatied 3^2 

aW.«.(inda7i»«<iQiziia.7 210 

Mwoliiy M n aa^ Ortalqgne ^ oiijeetsnMd ‘ 
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nut, the marking, its sacredness due to its 


black color 

Nydya, recent woi’ks on the 


Old Malajalam 

255 

Old Tamil Alphabet 

25‘2n. 

OJugunacheri = Puravacheri 


ophthalmic, cure for 


Orion, its value in deteimining the age of the 


Rig-Veda 366 


Pddinabha, father of a **diick** child 118 

Padman&bhas vermin Temple at Trivandram... 305 
Paduma Settiy51, a hero of the Attavar 

Daiyongulu Legend 113f, 

palace records, value of, in Tmvancore.. 252 

panehgdvid as a spirit-scarer 168f. 

PauchphOk EAni lives in China 273 

parddha, the wind known as the, discussed.. 332 

pardja = parddha 332 

Par4krama-Pandyadeva repairs the Bajendi*a- 

Oholeavara temple at Suchmdram 334 

Parimdle Ballal, son of Ginde Gili B-^Tna^ 

3>eyar 118 

Patiyi ChamAr, companion of GOgA 51 

Payya Baidya, a hero of the Eobi and Chan- 

nayya Legend 21 3 f. 

PhAJguiit, full moon in, its heaiung on the 
questionof Tedic Antiquity, 86 ff. marks 
the beginning of a quarter, 91 ; = begin- 
ning of the year, disenssed ..89f. 

pishdr€tdi,.a, temple manager, the title dis- 
cussed 256 

pools, worship of sacied, is for scaring evil 

spirits, 29 : BAma’s, the origin of the .29n. 

Poor-rate Board in Tndiay an •inatg.Tirf*^ of a 
voluntary... ... m....... 246 

possession, sinis a spirit, 126; sickness is a 
B|nrifv 126: — hy a Bhdta, 244; — case of, 
in the EAti and Chamiayya L^iend ••• .. ... 152 

prayer, Hindu aspect of ... — ....... 83 

Pr&nAnand, ihe GujarAfci poet ..73ff. 

P^thivi BAja of Delhi, his coimiection with 
tJdgA, 49 ; cause of his attadc on €NlgA...... 54 

Proverbs in the Bower Mannsciipt ....... 376 

FnkirAj Pari, the Tqpaa Pairy .............. ^2f. 

Pnravach&i described 257 

Pnmvari-ihaiwTTAdimjLn Puxava- 

chen 257 

rain, spell fmr, 359 ; — nakedness to drive 

Bii|arl^|a Oh^lai, Ms victory over the king of 

the Ij^altas, nolioed..... ... ... ... WS 

JBiA}Andrar4Ihc|A^^ name of ,A temple, 

263; lotuidAd Baateam jChAInhya^ 

Ohe^i^ lBAp And ra*^^i0|a 264 
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a ** 229 

jfZif - Jaf;obj and Tikk on date of » tkeir 

gemrai argumi'St stated^ } diacussed, 

; — Lndwig’i mmp, to §x dale of, 
by eclipses, criticised. 301 j — X., 80, isi 
the Taioe of tlie verse in dctcmiamg dates, 
ais€i 2 saed, 8031.: — date of, value of cer* 
tain MrikmonMi in determining, diectuwed, 

30$ t of d^ Grihyu-8iUr»$ in detemm- 
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.spirits 129 

robbers, tale of, seared aecidentallj bj a 
berome 000 

rods, as spint«scizeni, 127; origin of witebes 

riding on 127 

f\}hy in a spirit-scarcr 223 

ntilies, strewing, was a spirit-scaring custom. 228 


8abz Deo, tbe Green D^on w...*.., ........... 272 

8abz Far!, tbe Green ftky 272f. 

Safdd Deo, tte Whxio Demon f..272f. 

&aka Era, date of the, Iff* ; general list of 

the 

BatkkrdnH, dates with Utiaru^ano**, ... ......... if* 

Banda 0iddi, a hero of the K^i and Chan- 

I^nd 218t 

Banjai, Bdja, of Bdndi, his conisection with 
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Bahkam, date of, notes m the 8$ 
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Saftra^ the grtsit, Tilak’s views on, criti- 
cised 3^6 

8oHra»t Frol Hillebrandt's Essay on the, 
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smells, bad, are evil iq^rats put to by 
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66zna Mver, an origk dt the 234 

mm^ nriracnlonidygraaied through kterces* 
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51 :-** Sevang adTmttnsei of the, 272ff* 3 — 
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powmrof gwmtkg............. 5C1 

soul, Hindu beliefs m to the seal of the, 
Frol. Wkdiaeb on the S7 
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Bon^em A^hakl » Brik|im Jdphid^ 246 

tggmtB^ artless iMesi |o, soareg beeaw they 
eiire dkesses, 17lf*, ^.s-**the power of 
metals over, 57 ; — iprlt-sesrem are also 
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*** diseases 29 

splltkgvia^^ 858 

ftraviahtUk the wkkr sedsti^ 
pokt of the Tedk period — ............97, 100 

Mr. dohnaon's edition.*....... ...... 85 

feiva lt a ^«d0 va,k^ .. 4 , m 
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euicidfiSt bun&S of, at cross-i^oada, oa accotmt 
of tlie danger of tbe apirit to the living ... 161 

&unda»>Cli^chatnTTddi-maagalain » Sn- 

chind«m.» 884 

SundaM-Ch(iia-Wti4jr»d«T», inacriptions of, 

noted SH 

Snndara PM7n> inennkna into Tnmui’ 

C0P6 *••••• fw* •*« «••*«•••• pt, #•••••••***#*** *«•••••••#•• 384 

eun-worship, a development of fire viewed aa 

guardian apirit «... 848 

Sntail, B4ni, dai^hter of lUjA Sanjai of 
Bdadl, wife of Gikgi, hi; — her 

with her husband 55(. 

Snrjan » Saijnn gg 

SniddnA, danghter-in-law to Naninh ICOdts, 

» poettm 74 

Sfita-TinATska = Oanapati 238 

Savarnaktsini, story of 239f. 

Svastaka = the guarded 161 

sweatkaspirit-warer 225 

SylnaadAra, the name, diaeoaaed, S79L,30et., 

-Trivandram soS 

symbol worshit^ed as a god, instance 
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Fpaak^ of thedtW. rtda. books on the 
VpanuhadvMyahSia^ Col, Jacob’s edition of 
the... 

Dppl &nnAl = Baidt 

arin^ its power over spirits, 60: — scstm 

spirits, 17: — its use as a medicine, 60 : 

human, its power over spirits, 61 : — cow’s 
a« a jrarifier * 


33 
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Tiu^liilca, recent works on tlie 

I^SmAnand and Kalibh 
S^t Gujariti ei^aeBU 

ydj^iga, Prot. Weber’s monograph on the 
noted. ’ 

the title, dm’^M 

VAInitki, a story of 

TAmaddva, Prof. Weber on the Legei^d ijf the 
Two Mares of 
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Tilnkod^ siiiiiaiion described 
task, impossible, a variant of tke 
temple ie<xwis, valim of, in ^ 

TeE^ganAd, the locality, discussed 
Hionsand-eyed Mother, the«, = goddess 
smaH-pox..a...........„...„^ .....a...... 244 

T^oirqjsnagara, thenaaiadisc^ 381 

Tilak, Fjxi, B. to acoept the views set 
forth in his Orion would be to grant a 

l^idttorigte to the asterkmal system 887 

39li6ga»a,^ 848 

^ISnimala Tdghs, Ma doings at ICal^gmi! of s ff 

Xirunaieta » Vehkatida = Vkhnn., 888 

lincva^tiietitl^dismiaaed — ^ 256 

TlravaOamviteatetiati described 855 

«niTfa«MidapmwBa,tiwiiam«dw(mseed -.w 306 

!nmya|ttr,kaaitaatfoci described ...,.877 

TUhttf dates wrih owfimi. If.j dates with 
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Tarkfc^ described. 333; = Janard^'."* 
Vfisuki, his connection with GhcA... 

Vatfeejuttu Alphabet 

^^iiiiaaiddhantamMdvali^ 

Tenis* edition 

Dr. TluW’s’^itonofr^to 



Te^ dmfaqnity, Jacobi and Tilak on, criti- 
•a^bjDr.lMmnt. 86ff.:_ civilization, 

e»a. Weber’s, noticed, 177*.: — Tedb 

t^ to prove that tlm wiatw sofatToe coiB. 

cidad Trith full moon in the aeterism Phal< 
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Tdndd s Travancoro 
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Teata$«^ Tishpu as, 
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water, power (tf, over 29fi.; amei 
■p^a,17; Bpiritefetr.Sd; ipriti ca&not„, 
pm throngb, 29 powerof, over dimm, 
29S. ; — M a pander, 29S. : —holy, lididl 
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Yiiju-YUn. Prof. Scbrctder aotM on tlw 

recesKOB of the UB 
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